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ITEMS 


February, 1973, ASR 


W This issue begins the 38th volume of ASR. It 
features new theoretical and empirical treatments 
of old sociological questions and a few new ones. 
And with it we officially welcome the following 
newly appointed Associate Editors: William R. 
Catton, Jr., Doris R. Entwisle, Blanche Geer, Nor- 
val D. Glenn, Gary T. Marx, and Marshall W. 
Meyer. My thanks to each for past, present, and 
future help in the enterprise. With the exception of 
Bill Catton, who only recently moved from New 
Zealand to his present post at the University of 
Wyoming, this group has been reviewing manu- 
scripts on a regular basis for several months, since 
confirmation of their appointments by the Publi- 
cations Committee. 


W The lead article in this issue is by James S. 
Coleman, Professor of Social Relations at Johns 
Hopkins. For the past four years, Coleman has 
been engaged in studying fundamental aspects of 
relationships between individual actors and pur- 
posively organized collective bodies (corporate 
actors). The paper published herein is from that 
larger study. 


W The second article is by Kenneth D. Bailey, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology and Program Di- 
rector of the Population Research Program, Survey 
_ Research Center at the University of California, 
- Los Angles. His article is the third in a series on 
qualitative and quantitative methods of typology 
construction. His current research includes a com- 
parative study of cluster analysis techniques and 
a variety of population studies. 


Mi The third article in this issue, by Russell 
Middleton, begins an exchange concerning the re- 
lationship between Christian beliefs and anti- 
semitism. Middleton is Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, and is a 
member of the staff of the Institute for Research 
on Poverty. He is currently engaged in research on 
factors related to self-esteem among black and 





white men in Milwaukee and rural North Carolina 
and among the Kipsigis and Kikuyu of Kenya. He 
is also analyzing the social and social psychological 
impact of the three-year negative income tax ex- 
periments in several cities in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania and in rural counties in North Carolina 
and Iowa. Middleton’s article is commented on by 
Charles Y. Glock and Rodney Stark, co-authors 
of earlier work examining the relationship between 
Christian beliefs and anti-semitism. Glock and 
Stark are, respectively, Professor of Sociology at 
the University of California at Berkeley, and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Washington. 


E Co-authors of the next article are Anthony M, 
Orum and Roberta S. Cohen. Orum is Associate 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Texas 
(Austin). He is interested in varlous aspects of the 
political socialization experiences of young black 
‘and white children and identfication and synthesis 
of the intellectual and empirical foundations of po- 
litical sociology. Roberta S. Cohen is a doctoral 
candidate at the University of Ilinois (Urbana). 
Her dissertation research concérns family influences 
in the political socialization process. 


E Harley L. Browning is Professor of Sociology 
and Director of the Population Research Center, 
University of Texas at Austin. He is co-author with 
Jorge Balan and Elizabeth Jelin of a forthcoming 
book, Men in a Developing Society: Geographic 
and Social Mobility in Monterrey, Mexico. Cur- 
rently he is engaged in cross-national study of the 
sectoral transformation of the labor force, particu- 
larly the emergence of the “service economy.” Sally 

Lopreato is a teaching assistant and doctoral 
candidate in the Sociology Department of the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. She is engaged in re- 
search on the formalization of classical theory and 
on various aspects of social mobility. Dudley L. 
Poston, Jr. is Assistant Professor of Sociology and 
Associate Director of the Population Research Cen- 
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ITEMS 


` April, 1973, ASR | l , 


W With this issue we hope to end the tardiness 
which has marked recent issues of ASR. We have 
moved up our deadlines and with the -cooperation 
of publisher Henry Quellmalz (always assured), our 
readers, authors, and the editor (regrettably not al- 
ways assured), and our capable staff, we are deter- 
mined to get ASR to our. readers in the -month of 
publication. My sincere apologies for. past lapses. 


E The issue begins with five articles reporting 
, Sociological critiques and findings from non-US. 
settings.” The first in this series is Martin King 
Whyte’s “Maoist Critique’ of bureaucracy and 
modernization theory. Whyte is Assistant Professor 
and Associate Chairman of the Department of So- 
clology, and an Associate of the.Center for Chinese 
' Studies at the University .of Michigan. He is cur- 
rently involved in a cross-cultural study of the 
relative status of. women and in research on con- 
temporary family customs and family change in the 
` People’s Republic of China. 


- W Elihu Katz is Director of the Communications 
' Institute at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, re- 
cently on leave as Simon Research Fellow at the 
University of Manchester. His collaborators, Mi- 
chael Gurevitch and Hadassah Haas are also 
associated with the Hebrew University, and with 
the Israel Institute of Applied Social Science. Their 
paper reports data “On the Use of the Mass Media 
for Important Things” based on a survey conducted 
in Israel. All three coauthors are involved in com- 
munications research, with emphasis on mass media. 


W The third article in this series is by W. Penn 
Handwerker, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
at California State University, Humboldt. His prin- 
‘cipal research interests are food and population 
problems in tropical Africa, and household and kin- 
ship structure. He is currently analyzing and writing 
up data on the production and sales of food crops 
in the Republic of Liberia. 


N Bernard C. Rosen, Professor of Sociology at 
Cornell University, continues his research on social 
change in Brazil. Currently on leave in England, 
and writing a monograph on this subject, he also 
expects to conduct research on family structure and 
socialization in middle and lower class families in 
London. . 


E The last of these five papers is by Edward O. 
Laumann, presently Visiting Professor at the Uni- 


. versity of Chicago, and Franz V. Pappi, on leave 


from the Zentralarchiv fiir empirische Sozial- 
forschung at the Universität zu Köln. Laumann is 
in the data analysis phase of a study of a West 
German community, involving four surveys of 
various population elements, including. the com- 
munity elite, a cross-section of the community and 
of their nominated friends, and of senior research 
personnel at the natural science research institute. 
Pappi is working on a monograph concerning meth- 
odological problems in the analysis of aggregated 
census and survey data. He is also interested in 
political sociology, especially electoral behavior. 
The two will again join forces in Germany for the 
summer, to continue their community study. 


E Laumann and Pappi’s study of elites is followed 
by James M. Williams’ research on the ecological 
approach to measuring community power concen- 
tration. Williams is Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire. He is 
currently engaged in a demographic study of the 
American Indian. Fertility and mortality trends 
from 1900 to the present are being identified usmg 
published data, and a small survey has been com- 
pleted on a reservation in Wisconsin to gather in- 
formation on fertility, contraception, migration, 
mortality, health, economic conditions and family 
life. 


W Other papers in this issue treat a variety, of 
fundamental methodological and theoretical topics 
and important substantive areas. Authors and their 
interests follow. 


(Continued on p. 284) 
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June, 1973, ASR 


E This is a “short” issue, necessarily so because we 
have exceeded our page allocation for the past two 
issues, Articles and comments in the issue encompass 
an exceptionally broad range, however, providing 
good end-of-the-academic-year reading and much 
food for thought, Article authors, and their re- 
search: interests and activities follow. 


W James G. Anderson is Associate Professor of ` 


Sociology and Industrial Engineering at Purdue 
University..He is currently Associate Director of 
the Health Services Research and Training Program 
in the Department of Sociology. His research in- 
volves the development of causal models to de- 
scribe the organization of health care and patient 
behavior. 


E Robert M. Hauser and David L.. Feather- 
man are Associate Professors of Sociology and 
Rural Sociology, respectively, at the University of 
Wiona Madison. They are collaborating in 
cation and extension of the “Occupational 
a În a Generation” survey. Hauser is also 
working with William H. Sewell in his panel study 
of the achievement of Wisconsin high school gradu- 
. ates, and he is interested in methodological issues in 
the use of causal models in sociology. Featherman 
has a strong interest in the social and economic 
achievement of women and in the relationship be- 
tween labor force activities and achievement of 
spouses and their marital adjustments. His earlier 
work in this area is reflected in a book recently 
released, co-authored with O. D. Duncan and 
Beverly Duncan, Socioeconomic Background and 
Achievement. 


@ Claude S. Fischer, a recent Harvard PhD., is 
a Lecturer in the Department of Sociology at the 
University of California, Berkeley. He is also as- 
sociated with the Institutes of Urban and Regional 
Development, and Human Development. He is 
especially interested in the social psychology of 
urban Hfe, social conflict and alienation, and in 
systems and network analysis. 


M@ Mary R. Jackman is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at Michigan State University. The pres- 
ent paper reflects her continuing interest in the 
social-psychological consequences of social stratifi- 
cation. Currently she is engaged in further analysis 
of the structure and determinants of ethnic atti- 
tudes, and an examination of alternative models 
of subjective class identification. 


M@ Bliss C. Cartwright is a post-doctoral fellow 
in the Russell Sage Program in Law and Society 
at Yale Law School. He is interested in quantita- 
tive, longitudinal studies of legal institutions, with ` 


particular emphasis on relating functions of the ' 


courts to changing patterns of litigation. He is 
collaborating with K. Ikeda and R. Lempert ‘on 
an analysis of legal interventions in Hawali public 
housing projects, focussing on the effects of maxi- 
mum income rules on mobility behavior. He has 
begun groundwork for an archival study of legal 
and structural changes in state supreme courts, 
1870-1970. Richard D. Schwartz is dean of the 
Law School, State University of New York at 
Buffalo, A sociologist by training and self-defini- 
tion, he describes his current research as participant 
observation of interdisciplinary conflict and co- 
operation in the development of an institution of 
higher education. 


E James L. Heap and Phillip A. Roth are 
doctoral students at the University of British . 
Columbia interested in phenomenology and ethno- , 
methodology. Heap: is doing research on reality 
construction through documents and is editor-of a 
recently published volume, Everybody’s Canada. 
Roth is doing fieldwork in rural British Columbia 
on the construction of oral history accounts. 


H John P. Hewitt is Associate Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst. As part of a broader interest in collective 
behavior, he is especially concerned with the prob- 
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ITEMS 


August, 1973 


W Articles in this issue range from assessment of 
classical theoretical statements and formal theo- 
retical rules to mathematical models and empirical 
research on a variety of topics. It concludes with 
unusually pithy exchanges between authors and 
critics. 


M Whitney Pope is Assistant Professor of So- 
clology at Indiana University. He has just com- 
pleted a monograph on Durkheim's Suicide and is 
` conducting further research on this topic. With a 
variety of co-authors, he is also engaged in assess- 
ments of the contributions of Tocqueville, Weber, 
Freud, and Parsons. Siamak Movahedi is Assis- 
tant Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Massachusetts, Boston. His major areas of interest 
are sociology of science and methodology. Cur- 
rently he is working on probabilistic logic and its 
application to sociological methodology. His col- 
laborator is Richard Ogles, Professor of Sociology 
at Tulsa University. His current work is in philos- 
ophy of social science, especially methodological 
criteria for the assessment of claims regarding cum- 
ulative knowledge in sociology. He is also studying 
the effects of concentration of economic and politi- 
cal power in advanced industrial societies. 


W Robert E. Cole is Associate Professor of So- 
ciology and Associate of the Center for Japanese 
Stu at the University of Michigan. The article 
presented in this issue grows out of prior research 
on ee workers published in Japanese Blue- 
Collar: The Changing Tradition (University of 
California Press). He is currently studying work 
history patterns in Detroit and Yokohama based on 
samples of their respective labor forces, and he is 
writing a book on theories of social change. 


@ John M. Kendrick and Barbara Jacobson 
are Assistant Professors at Yale and at Herbert H. 
Lehman Colege, City University of New York, 
respectively. They continue to collaborate on the 


Puerto Rican project from which their article is 
drawn, In addition, Kendrick is studying ways in 
which colonialization and modernization have 
shaped patterns of conflict and accomodation be- 
tween Anglos and Chicanos in the Southwestern 
US., and Jacobson is examining the impact of open 
admissions in CUNY. 


W Paul Ritterband, Associate Professor, City 
College of the City University of New York, has 
just completed a monograph on international edu- 
cation and migration. He is now working in two 
areas: (a) The Ethnic Politics of the Public 
Schools, (b) Jewish Learning in American Univer- 
sities. Richard A. Silberstein is a sociology grad- 
uate student at Columbia University. He is study- 
ing the relationship between student, teacher, 
and administrator characteristics and educational 
achievement. Current interests include methodology 
and computer utilization in data analysis. - 


E Three articles in this issue concern implications 
of system size. Among their authors; Bruce H, 
Mayhew, Associate Professor of Sociology at 
Temple University, is currently working on a 
noe of structural complexity in social systems. 
M. H. von Broembsen is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology and Assistant Director of the Social Re- 
search Center, and Louis N. Gray is Associate 
Professor of Sociology, both at Washington State 
University. Their research interests are in mathe- 
matical sociology, social power, and behavorial so- 
cology. They are engaged in further research on 
models of differentiation and on effects of mass 
media stimuli. The primary areas of interest of 
David A. Specht, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at Iowa State University, include formal models of 
social phenomena, applied statistics, and data man- 
agement and processing. Specifically, he is investi- 
gating the use of probability models in the ecologi- 
ca] analysis of residential patterns. 
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ITEMS 


October, 1973 


Mi This issue begins with examination of funda- 
mental propositions concerning status among homo 
sapiens and lower species, and a behavioral model 
of man, and extends to considerations of basic 
socialization processes, stratification, and minority- 
majority attitudes and behaviors. 


E Allan Masur is Associate Professor of Sociology 
at Syracuse University. His research interests in- 
clude biological aspects of social behavior and so- 
cia] aspects of science and technology. In the latter 
area he is completing a comparative study of 
controversies over fluoridation and nuclear power 
plants. John H. Kunkel is Professor of Sociology 
‘at the University of Western Ontario. His major in- 
‘terest is in the area of social change and develop- 
ment. At present he is analyzing the role of models 
of man and society in the study of social problems 
and the guidance of social change. Richard H. 
Nagasawa is Assistant Professor of Sociology at 
Arizona State University. He is interested in social 
psychology and labeling aspects of deviance. At 
present he is working on theory construction, par- 
ticularly the quantification and utilization of axiom 
systems, 


E Two socialization papers are authored by H, W. 
Smith and coauthored by Roberta G. Simmons, 
Florence Rosenberg and Morris Rosenberg, re- 
spectively. Smith, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Missouri-St. Louis, currently 
is involved in research on the reliability and validity 
of observational measures. He is also engaged in ex- 
perimental study of the social effects of marihuana 
intoxication, and he has continuing research in- 
terests in developmental social psychology. Sim- 
mons, Associate Professor of Sociology and Psy- 
chiatry, University of Minnesota, Florence Rosen- 
berg, Assistant Professor of Sociology, the American 
University, and Morris Rosenberg, Research So- 
ciologist, National Institute of Mental Health, have 
_ been interested in the sociology of the self-concept 
for a number of years. Simmons is currently study- 


ing the self-image of kidney transplant patients 
and their family decision-making processes, as well 
as collaborating with Florence Rosenberg on analy- 
sis of the self-concept of school-age boys and girls. 
Morris Rosenberg is investigating the self-concept 
effects of the dissonant context. 


E The remainder of the articles in this issue touch 
upon one or another aspect of stratification or 
minority-majority relations. Authors and their re- 
search interests and activities follow. 


E Mary R. Jackman, Assistant Professor of So- 
clology at the University of Michigan, is currently 
engaged in research on the structure and deter- 
minants of attitudes toward ethnic and political 
groups. Robert W, Jackman, Assistant Professor 
of Political Science at Michigan State University, 
has research interests in political sociology and 
public opinion, and is currently completing a study 
of cross-national variations in income equality and . 
social welfare. 


@ Edna Bonacich is Assistant Professor of So- 
clology at the University of California, Riverside. 
Her principal interest is in developing a general 
theory of ethnic and race relations that focuses on 
class conflict rather than on racial or ethnic dif- 
ferences, per se. Current topics of study include the 
abolitionist movement and the Japanese Americans 
as a middleman minority. 


E Albert I. Hermalin is Associate Professor of 
Sociology and a Research Associate of the Popula- 
tion Studies Center, University of Michigan. In 
addition te research on the family and economic 
status of blacks, he is engaged in research on the 
evaluation of fertility trends and the role of the 
family planning programs in Taiwan. His col- 
laborator, Reynolds Farley, is Associate Director’ 
of. the Population Studies Center and Associate 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Michi- 
gan. His research interests focus upon the demog- 
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ITEMS 


December, 1973 


=Œ This issue is special for a number of reasons. It is a 
presidential address issue, and MIRRA KOMAROVY- 
SKY is a very special person. We are pleased to 
present her presidential address, “Some Problems in 
Role Analysis.” In the 1930’s and 1940’s Komarov- 
sky was among the first to study systematically 
urben participation in voluntary associations. Her 
later work has focused primarily on marriage and sex 
roles, in both college-educated and blue-collar strata. 


m The issue is special, also, because it marks the 
opportunity to thank publically some 456 special 
readers who. helped us during 1973 and seven 
Associate Editors whose three year terms expire with 
this issue. The latter include: Theodore R. Anderson, 
Ernest Q. Campbell, LaMar T. Empey, Allen Grim- 
shaw, Edward O. Laumann, Arthur Stinchcombe, 
and Donald J. Treiman. The former are listed on the 
immediately preceding pages. My most humble and 
sincere thanks to each of these colleagues who have 
served the discipline so well. 


m We also mark the end of our second volume, 
which happily coincides with the recent announce- 
ment that Morris Zelditch, Jr. will succeed me as 
editor of ASR. I am personally gratified that Buzz 
Zelditch has accepted the Council’s appointment. We 
look forward to working with bhim toward the 
orderly transfer of the editorial functions, and we 
look forward to July, 1974, when he will begin 
receiving manuscripts for evaluation. 


E In the meantime, back to the present issue and 


forward to 1974. Authors of other articles, and their 
research interests and activities follow: 


m KAREN E. PAIGE is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at the University of California, Davis. 
Her research interests include the social origins of 
beliefs about women and particularly about women’s 
reproductive behavior. She is currently developing 
social and psychological indicators of changing be- 
liefs about women in the United States. JEFFERY 
M. PAIGE is Assistant Professor of Sociology at the 
University of California, Berkeley. His research 
interests include the politics of conflict and revolu- 
tionary change, and he is currently engaged in a 
cross-national study of rural class structure and 
agrarian revolutions in emerging nations. Both Paiges 
are also Research Associates in the Berkeley Survey 
Research Center. Their paper in this issue reports 
part of a collaborative cross-cultural study of the 
effects of political conflict on the status and 
reproductive behavior of women in stateless soci- 
eties. 


E DAVID P. PHILLIPS is Assistant Professor and 
KENNETH A. FELDMAN is Associate Professor in 
the Department of Sociology, State University of 
New York at Stony Brook. Their paper in this issue` 
is part of a continuing investigation by Phillips of the 
relationships between social life and mortality. 
Phillips is currently analyzing electronic records of 
six million death certificates in order to investigate 
1) the effect of psychological and social factors on 
diseases not previously thought to be pyschosomatic, 
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LOSS OF POWER 


James S. COLEMAN 
Jokns Hopkins University 


Berle and Means show that modern organisations separate the rights inkerent in property 
or other resources into benefit rights and usage rights. To increase benefits, natural persons 
in society give over usage rights, that is direct control over actions, to corporate bodies 
through investments or membership. In so doing, they have gained these benefits at the 
price of loss of power. This paper presents methods for calculating the extent of loss of 
power in society, and discusses some means that persons use to regain power. 


basis for a theory of social action. 

There are actors and events, and actors 
are related to events in two ways: control 
of actors over events, and consequences of 
events for actors. Further, actors are pur- 
posive, in that they exercise control to 
achieve outcomes beneficial to them. Thus 
we can think of the actor’s control over 
events as his resources, and the differential 
benefits he receives from an event’s outcome 


I WOULD like to begin with a very simple 


1 The work discussed in this paper is pursued at 
greater length (though without the formal models) 
in a forthcoming monograph [Coleman, (1973b)]. 
The problems and ideas in this paper are drawn 
from two sets of sources: work in the formal analy- 
sis of collective decisions through mathematical 
methods [see Coleman (1973a)], and work in sub- 
stantive examination of the power that members 
of organizations are able to exercise toward the 
organization itself. Work of the first type is to be 
found primarily in journals of economics and po- 
litical science. It is reviewed and summarized in 
A. K. Sen (1970). Steven Brams (1968) has used a 
formal approach similar to the one in this paper 
for somewhat different purposes. Work of the sec- 
ond type is best exemplified by Berle and Means’ 
(1940) study of owners’ power in corporations, and 
by Robert Michel’s study of membership power in 
the Social Democratic Party in Germany (1949). 
Earlier work in which I had a part (Lipset, Trow, 
and Coleman, 1956) studied a trade union that 
appeared to deviate from the general pattern of 
little power by members. 

I am grateful to Arthur Stinchcombe for insight- 
ful comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 


as his interests. Then an event is any occur- 
rence over which some actor has some control 
and in which some actor has interests. An 
actor is any person who has interests in 
events, some resources, and the ability to use 
those resources to implement his interests. 
At this point, we must consider what en- 
tities in the real world correspond to actors 
thus defined. The answer is not as straight- 
forward as it might seem. If we look to law, 
for example, we find that there are two kinds 
of persons in the eyes of the law, having re- 
sources, interests, and the ability to use 
those resources: natural persons, like you 
and me, and juristic persons, which are cor- 
porate bodies of various sorts. They include 
business corporations, churches, cities, trade 
associations, professional associations, trade 
unions, clubs, and so on. Before the law, 
juristic persons may be plaintiffs or defen- 
dants in various types of suits. They require 
special legal principles for various: reasons, 
not least of which is the fact that they have 
no physical corpus. Their resources can al- 
ways be traced back to real persons, though 
the chain may be long and complex. 
Furthermore, juristic persons have a long 
history in law. In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the law was beginning to 
recognize churches and towns as “fictional 
persons” as they were then termed, able to 
buy, sell, and own property, and as “per- 
sons” before the court. The legal theory that 
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has developed since then, especially in the 

nineteenth century, has ever increased their 

substantive existence, accommodated ever 
. more varieties of purposive organizations as 

juristic persons, and, at least until this cen- 
_ tuty;. freed them more and more from the 
` siate ~; 

. Onemight object that such legal theory is 
relatively recent, and the social processes in- 
volving natural persons existed long before 
such juristic persons and will exist long after 
they have vanished. That view is too short- 
sighted. Only in the later middle ages, the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
did persons like you and me come to be 
regarded as “persons before the law.” 2 For 
example, certain aspects of the law concern- 
ing villeins in bondage to their lord in thir- 
teenth century England were developed by 
analogy to the law for domesticated animals. 
On the’ continent, villeins were even more 
fully regarded as chattels of the lord. Fur- 
thermore, such villeins constituted the major 
part of the population.’ 

A theory of social action consisting of pur- 
posive actors controlling events would not 
have been appropriate even for natural per- 
sons in that time. People like you and me 
had fixed estates in a hierarchy, with actions 


circumscribed by their estate. Emancipation - 


from fixed estates, with rights to establish 
and break relationships and to control one’s 
direction of life, was the first step in crack- 
ing open the closed societies of the middle 
ages. The next step was developing the right 
to join together and form corporate persons 
with rights of their own. These corporate 
rights constituted further emancipation from 
a hierarchical structure or the state, because 
corporate persons could and did exercise 
power vis-a-vis the state. In early days, this 
power was exercised by boroughs, the landed 
corporations; later, it has been most used by 
business corporations and trade unions. 

It appears, then, both reasonable and ap- 


2 See Pollock and Maitland (1898:418) who refer 
to Bracton, the principal legal theorist of thirteenth 
century England. 

8 See Pollock and Maitland (1898:432) who esti- 
mate that “the greater half of the rural population” 
in thirteenth century England was unfree. Since the 
rural population in pre-industrial societies accounts 
for over 90% of the total population, this indicates 
that the majority of the population had the status 
of serf or villein. 


propriate to let the analytic definition of 
actors carry us where it may, and not auto- 
matically identify actors with natural per- 
sons. When we do this, a number of fruitful 
questions arise that otherwise would not. I 
wish to examine one such question in this 
paper: How is power in society divided be- 
tween these two types of actors? If we put 
all natural persons on one side, and all ju- 
ristic persons, the corporate actors, on the 
other, how is power divided between these 
two sides? How much control over events of 
consequence does each side have? And how 
has that balance shifted over time? 

Much care is needed in addressing such a 
question, lest corporate actors and their 
power vanish before our eyes—for ultimately 
they derive their resources from natural per- 
sons. . 

Yet we are not deceived in regarding a 
skyscraper as a tangible manifestation of 
corporate power, or the outcome of a wage 
negotiation as a battle between two corpo- 
rate actors. Clearly, our senses tell us that 
corporate actors, not natural persons, hold a 
large amount of control over events of inter- 
est. If our theory does not confirm our senses 
in this, something is likely wrong with the 
theory rather than with our senses. 

A person yields direct control over his re- 
sources to a corporate actor by joining it, or 
investing resources in it. The resources may 
be money (e.g., a financial investment, or 
membership dues), the right to act as his 
agent. (e.g., in a trade union, the right to 
negotiate a wage contract), or time and ef- 
fort. He may be stockholder, union member, 
professional association member, club mem- 
ber, or citizen of a town and a nation; and 
the resources he invests will differ in differ- 
ent cases, But in every case, he gives up con- 
trol of resources. As Leonardo da Vinci, a 
solitary man, wrote, “When you're all alone, 
the whole world belongs to you; when you’re 
with another, only half is yours.” By giving 
up control, one expects to receive a greater 
gain than would be possible by using the re- 
sources personally. Even for so-called non- 
voluntary membership in corporate actors, 
such as a trade union in a closed shop, or 
at the extreme, a nation, this implicit calcu- 
lation of relative benefit exists: would he be 
as well off by withdrawing his resources (i.e., 
his membership) from the corporate body as 


w 
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he is in maintaining it? The only difference 
lies in the fact that “non-voluntary” corpo- 
rate bodies have become so by increasing 
the costs of non-membership, through legal 
and other means. The closed shop, for ex- 
ample, greatly increases the costs to a worker 
of non-membership in the union covering his 
occupation. 

This yielding of control over the use of his 
resources to a corporate actor suggests a di- 
vision of rights with regard to resources. One 
is the right of use, and the other is the right 
of ultimate ownership, including the right of 
withdrawal, and the right to benefit from the 
use of resources. I will call these usage rights 
and benefit rights respectively. Others have 
made a similar distinction: Berle and Means, 
for example, suggest that with the advent of 
large corporations, the concept of private 
property is no longer adequately descriptive. 
They suggest that the rights inherent in this 


power have been separated into two: “active 


property,” which is the power-in-use of this 
property, and “passive property,” which in- 
cludes all the residual rights of ownership, 
including the right of withdrawal and the 
right to receive benefits from use of the prop- 
erty. This is precisely the distinction in- 
tended here, but extended to cover resources 
other than private property, such as wage 
negotiation rights and other rights a mem- 
ber of an organization might yield control of 
to an organization of which he is a member. 

The right to use resources is what is ordi- 
narily meant by power, while the right to 
benefit is the right to gain from that exercise 
of power. The structure of modern society 
often places these two sets of rights in the 
hands of different actors: corporate actors 
often hold the usage rights, or power, while 
persons often hold the benefit rights. 

Now in general, people have found this 
alienation of usage rights or power beneficial 
—simply because the combined resources of 
a number of persons, used corporately, ordi- 
narily have more power to gain benefits than 
when used separately. Thus if natural per- 
sons have lost power in modern society 
through the alienation or investment of re- 
sources in corporate actors, this does not 
imply that they are “worse off.” Indeed, it 
suggests that in terms of material benefits, 
they are better off; they would not otherwise 
continue such investments. In fact, studies 


have shown that people with heavy invest-. 
ments (through membership, etc.) in corpo- 
rate actors are better off than those who are 
more isolated. But they have given over 
power to corporate actors to this end, and 
thus reduced their power to act autono- 
mously, Their situation is a little like that of 
a rich child who because of his wealth re- 
ceives large material benefits, but has no con- 
trol of his resources. The child, of course, 
has no rights of withdrawal, while the per- 
son does. (The effectiveness of those rights is 
discussed in a later section.) My question, 
however, is not about benefits, but power: 
What has happened to natural persons’ 
power to act in modern society, with its 
greatly expanded corporate structure? 

When a person decides to yield control of 
his resources to a corporate body (e'g., to 
pay union dues or obey union strike calls), 
he expects to gain the greater power of com- 
bined resources. The decision is between act- 
ing independently with more freedom or col- 
lectively with more power. 

In formulating a decision rule for the cor- 
porate body, the same problem arises. If its 
actions require unanimity, each member has 
full control, for his resources cannot be used 
in ways he does not like. Without his consent 
to act, the collectivity is paralyzed. If, how- 
ever, the resources of the corporate actor 
can be committed at the will of one or a few, 
the corporate actor may be quite powerful; 
but a member can do little to prevent actions 
he does not like. 


The Probability of Preventing 
Corporate Action 


When an actor yields usage rights over 
resources, he gains a share of control over 
the collected resources of the corporate actor. 
The conditions of this transaction are ordi- 
narily embodied in constitutions, and the 
form of control is ordinarily a vote in col- 
lective decisions that_cdntrol the corporate 
actor. Thus, if his share of control is effec- 
tive, he has lost nothing in casting his re- 
sources with the corporate actor. Neverthe- 


. less, one seldom in this world gains something 


for nothing; and it is useful to examine more 
suspiciously his share of control. Just what 
in the corporate actor does he control? 


ae 
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Work on measurement of power has 
treated this question. Shapley and Shubik 
(1954) developed a measure of power in a 
collectivity, based on the fraction of (or- 
dered) coalitions of which the person is a 
member. For various reasons, this measure 
is not appropriate; but Coleman (1971), 
and Rae and Taylor (1971) have developed 
appropriate and equivalent modifications of 
it, by considering only unordered coalitions; 
I will use Coleman’s approach here. In it, any 
decision rule gives rise to three calculations: 
the corporate actor’s power to act; a mem- 
ber’s power to prevent action; and a mem- 
ber’s power to initiate action. With a sym- 
metric decision rule like a majority rule, 
the power to prevent and the power to initi- 
ate action are identical. Since I will examine 
only majority decision rules here, I need 
examine only one, the power to prevent cor- 
porate action. 

As indicated above, if the decision rule 
is asymmetric, as is a unanimity rule or a 
rule which allows any member to commit 
the corporate actor, the corporate actor’s 
power to act may be very small (a unanim- 
ity rule) or very large (a single member 
rule). But if we consider only majority rules, 
we can examine the effect of the corporate 
actor’s size on the members’ control of it— 
that is, on the probability that a member 
could prevent corporate action if he chose to. 

I will develop here a simple measure of a 
member’s constitutional power to prevent 
corporate action. It is simply the fraction of 
all those voting patterns that lead to corpo- 
rate action, in which the member can, by 
changing his vote, prevent corporate action. 
To illustrate, consider a corporate actor with 
three members. There are eight possible 
voting patterns in which the individuals are 
distinguishable, ranging from +++ to ---. 
Four give a positive outcome and lead to 
corporate action, while four lead to corpo- 
rate inaction. Of the four which lead to action 
there are two (++- and +— +) in which the 
person on the left could block corporate ac- 
tion by changing his vote. Thus, the measure 
of his power to prevent corporate action is 
2/4, or 0.5. Furthermore, if each of these 
four patterns is assumed equally likely, 0.5 
is also his probability of preventing corpo- 
rate action. Assuming equally likely patterns 
is equivalent to assuming that each is voting 


independently and casts a positive vote with 
a probability of 14. This assumption is, of 
course, not intended to match reality, but to 
be of use for measuring the constitutionally- 
determined power, in the absence of knowl- 
edge about members’ voting probabilities. 

It is important to recognize that this mea- 
sure is not a measure of the power of mem- 
bers toward each other, but the power of 
each in controlling the corporate actor. 
Thus each of the members in a three-person 
group with a majority decision rule has a 
power of 0.5 to conirol the actions of the 
corporate actor, i.e., the group. These num- 
bers cannot be added, for adding two such 
numbers would imply the combined voting 
of two members in a coalition; and the power 
of a coalition is not the same as the sum of 
the power of the members.* 

If this sounds like a peculiar way of de- 
scribing reality in a three-person group, it 
sounds less peculiar when the collectivity is 
a thousand in size. There the idea of power 
of the individual vis-a-vis power of the 
corporate actor accords more with common 
sense, because we see the thousand-person 
collectivity as an actor, taking actions that 
can be little affected by any individual mem- 
ber. They can, perhaps, be greatly affected 
by coalitions of many individuals; but the 
dilemma remains for the individual; he must 
yield control of his vote to the coalition to 
gain the power of coalition. For the thou- 
sand-member corporate actor, the power of 
the individual members is, using the same 
considerations expressed in the three-man 
case, down to .023.5 

More generally, for a corporate actor of 
size n, the power of any individual member 
is about .8//n, and the power of the cor- 
porate actor in any action is approximately 


*¥For further analysis of the power of coalitions 
in decision-making collective bodies, see Coleman 
(1971) and (1970a). ` 

5 The calculation is carried out as follows: There 

(n-1)1 


"EDEA! combinations of the other 
2 a 2 . 


n-~1 members in which he could prevent action by 
changing his positive vote to negative (assuming n 
is odd). Assuming all these are equally likely, and 
using Stirling’s approximation, we get power equal 
to 8//n. This same index is given by Bartholemew 
and Bassett (1971:120). 
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1-.8//n. Thus if I, is the power of an varies for corporate actors from size two 
individual in a corporate actor of size n, then to one thousand is given in Figure 1. 

; I, = .8//n (1) . It is evident, then, that an individual’s 
The power of the individual member as it power declines sharply as he joins with - 
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others to form corporate actors, with those 
actors carrying out actions for him. The 
power of the corporate actor relative to its 
environment may be sufficiently great to 
better realize his interests (ie., benefit 
rights) than he could alone. Indeed, this is 
why a rational individual will join a collec- 
tivity and yield to it his individual control 
over events. 


The Power of an Individual in a World with 
Corporate Actors 


All natural persons in society have given 
over some portion of their control over 
events to corporate actors of various sizes. 
When a man marries, then, if we assume an 
equal share of control in family decisions, 
he has yielded half his control over certain 
actions to the corporate actor, the married 
couple. When he forms a close bond with 
another person and engages in activities 
jointly, he has given up half his control to 
the corporate actor which consists of the 
two. When he takes up residence in a state, 
and subjects himself to its laws, he yields 
control over a number of activities to the 
state, and retains only a tiny fraction of his 
power to affect the state’s actions. 

If we add up all the events in which he 
has interest, and weight them by the interest 
each holds for him, we can assess the amount 
of control he retains over his actions, if we 
know the size of the corporate actors to 
which he has yielded contro]. (We are assum- 
ing, of course, that he holds one vote under 
a Majority decision rule. The principle holds 
under other conditions as well, though the 
calculations are less simple.) If the corporate 
actors in which he has invested resources are 
indexed by j, then the power that he retains 
over resources invested in corporate actor 
j can be denoted by p;. This power was 
shown in the preceding section to be ap- 
proximately .8//n, when group j is of size 
n. His interests in each event, resource, or 
activity over which corporate actor j has 
control may be denoted by x, for event i 
controlled by corporate actor j, with the 
sum of x over all events equal to 1. This 
expresses his relative interest in different 
events, so that if he had total control over 
each event, he would realize 1.0 of his inter- 
ests. Then the measure of his individual 


control over events is simply the sum of 
the product xyp; over all events i in cor- 
porate actor j and over all corporate actors 
j: 


(2) 


where I is his power (011), nj is the 
number of events controlled by corporate 
group j, and m is the number of corporate 
actors in which he has made an investment. 
Equation . (2) is a general equation when 
his power in group j is unspecified; but if 
his power is specified as indicated above, 
the equation for his power can be written in 
more specific form. His power in a group of 
size k, under the assumptions given earlier, 
is simply .8//k. Thus if a certain fraction, 
Xx, of all his interests are located in activities 
controlled by corporate actors of size k (that 
is, Xy is summed over all activities and all 
corporate actors j of size k), then his power 
over activities of interest to him is approxi- 
mately given by: 


(3) 


This gives a measure of power as a function 
of his distribution of interests over activities 
controlled by different size corporate actors. 
The power decreases if the corporate actor 
which controls certain activities grows in 
size. It decreases also if his interests shift 
onto activities controlled by larger corporate 
actors. 

Figure 1 shows the way his power de- 
creases with the increase in size of corporate 
actors. The decrease in control depends 
greatly on the region of the curve from 
which a person starts. If his control is 
initially vested in himself or in very small 
corporate actors, then an increase in the 
size of actors has great impact. If large 
corporate actors already control activities 
that interest him, even large increases will 
reduce his power very little. 

The power of corporate actors in this 
world of two kinds of persons can be ob- 
tained from equation (3), by summing over 
all persons, and subtracting from r, where 
r is the total number of persons. For if 
there were no corporate actors, if each 
natural person fully controlled those activ- 
ities of interest to him, then each would 
have a power of 1. Thus, what we want to 
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know is how that total power of r is divided 
between corporate actors and real persons. 
To make the measure independent of popu- 
lation size, we can normalize back to 1, 
dividing through by r. Note that I deliber- 
ately treat corporate actors and real persons 
asymmetrically, paying attention only to the 
interests of real persons. The relevant equa- 
tion for the power of corporate actors, in a 
population of n natural persons, with m cor- 
porate actors, of size n (where j=1, ..., 
m), is: 





1 r m Dj 

ener. S 3 X XPa, (4) 
h=1 j=1i=1 
or specifying as in equation (3) 
1 T Sr S 

G=i-> 3 3 =., OG) 


T h=] k=1 VE 


The amount of power held in society by 
corporate actors of a given size k is given by 
a subset of the terms from equation (5): 





1 .8Xkh 
C.=1-— = 
i T hei Vk 
8 1 I 
=1- ——=— 
Vk t tn Xkh, (6) 
1 r 
or if Xe (=- % xn) is defined as the 
f h=1 


average over all real persons of the im- 
portance of activities in which control is 
held by corporate actors of size k, Cy be- 
comes: 


8X 
VE ` 

Tf x, is held constant, we see that Cx in- 
creases rapidly as size increases. Thus if 
the size of a collectivity increases, and it 
continues to deal with the same set of activi- 
ties in which real persons have unchanged 
interest, corporate power goes up at the ex- 
pense of individual power. 

This still does not get very far toward 
estimates of power held by corporate actors 
and real persons in a given society. Such 
a measure may not be important because cor- 





(7) 


porate actors are here defined broadly to 
include all actors created by a collective 
decision that binds two or more parties. 
Thus it includes a person’s actions carried 
out with only one other person. What may 
be more important is the proportion of so- 
cietal control held by a particular corporate 
actor, such as the state. 

I will not provide such estimates here, 
but will turn instead to the question of what 
long-term trends and short-term fluctations 
appear to be occurring in the values of Cy. 


Mass Communication and the Drift of In- 
terests Toward Activities Controlled by 
Larger Corporate Actors 


Most interests of most persons are con- 
trolled in their immediate vicinity, by them- 
selves and others near them. Most of our 
interests concern matters immediately at 
hand, satisfying our physical wants. Thus 
it should be clear that in any discussion of 
changes in control, a large portion of inter- 
ests are controlled by the person himself or 
jointly with one other. 

However, apart from these activities, so- 
cial processes have shifted interests toward 
activities controlled by larger corporate ac- 
tors. The major process of this sort is mass 
communications, which has vastly extended 
the social horizons of most persons. Persons 
focus attention on national and international 
events through the mass media that was 
once focused on state and local events. 
Northerners in America focused attention 
on racial strife in the South through the 
media. Yet the objective level of strife in 
itself would not have generated as much 
interest in the absence of modern media. 
Television may give Swedish youth a strong 
interest in the Vietnam War (which was con- 
trolled by corporate actors they have no 
control over) though their parents as youths 
directed their attention to matters closer at 
hand. In short, communication processes 
focus attention on events controlled by ever 
larger corporate actors. These are supple- 
mented by other changes that widen hori- 
zons, such as travel and the increased leisure 
of most persons that allows interests to ex- 
pand. But the principal process appears to be 
communication through the mass media. 
There is little evidence to suggest that the 
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trend will be reversed. Added to this trend 
is a second which will be discussed below. 


The Increasing Size of Corporate Actors 


The preceding process tends to weight 
heavily more distant activities and events 
controlled by larger corporate actors. But in 
addition, other processes tend to place a 
given activity under the control of large 
corporate actors. Such changes are changes 
in social organization, not merely changes in 
the awareness of distant activities. They 
take the form of amalgamations, concentra- 
tions of ownership, consolidations of schools, 
the increase in city sizes, the increase in 
size of firms. Again, the trend appears long- 
term, though less irreversible than the trend 
in mass communications. 

Both changes, that is, the development 
of interests in new activities controlled by 
large actors, and the increase in size of ac- 
tors controlling a given activity, decrease 
the individual’s power. This appears to be 
due to general secular trends that show no 
signs of abating. 

Besides such trends, there are short-term 
fluctuations as well. The above measures 
indicate that whenever important public 
events occur, individuals experience a loss 
of power qua individuals. A recent pair of 
studies suggests that this loss of power is 
subjectively experienced. Julian Rotter 
(1971:37) developed a test of “internal con- 
trol vs. external control,” in which some per- 
sons tested express a sense of control over 
their own future, while others see themselves 
as subject to the whims and circumstances 
of their environment. Rotter administered 
this test to a large sample of college students 
in 1962, and again in 1971. In 1962 there 
was much less attention on public affairs 
(before large-scale civil rights activities, be- 
fore the Vietnam War, before environmental 
problems were seen as very important) than 
in 1971. The measures above would predict, 
from this fact alone, that individuals would 
experience a lower sense of internal control 
in 1971 than in 1962. And this is what 
Rotter found. In 1971, the average score 
was 11 on a scale from 1 (fully “internal’’) 
to 29 (fully “external”’). Rotter reports that 
in 1962 about 80% of college students had 
scores closer to the “internal” extreme than 
this. 


This of course is only one piece of sug- 
gestive evidence that a subjective sense of 
control is affected by fluctuations in the size 
of the corporate actor controlling events im- 
portant to persons. It is particularly suspect 
because these events appear to be poorly 
controlled by the corporate actors. What 
such tests would show during a period char- 
acterized by important public events in con- 
junction with a strong sense of corporate 
unity, such as occurred in the United States 
during World War II or Israel during and 
after the 1967 war, is not known. But more 
of this later. Now I will ask what are the 
psychological consequences of such matters. 


Psychic Consequences of Lack of Control, 
and Strategies for Regaining Control 


Much evidence argues that persons have 
a fundamental psychological need to control 
events that affect them, and that loss of 
such control creates psychological distress. 
Perhaps the most compelling evidence re- 
lates to physical pain. Numerous experi- 
ments show that subjectively experienced 
pain is not merely an automatic response of 
the nervous system, but derives from the 
loss of control over one’s body that a physi- 
cal trauma implies. When there is no sense 
of having lost control, pain does not develop 
(Buytendijk, 1962). The kinds of psycho- 
logical distress Alvin Toffler points to in 
Future Shock (1970) do not result from 
the speed of change as Toffler supposes, but 
from inability to predict and control that 
change. Nevertheless, the general secular 
trend toward greater interest in events con- 
trolled by corporate actors, which leads to 
ever-decreasing individual control, suggests 
a parallel trend toward increasing psycho- 
logical distress due to reduced control over 
events. 

What strategies can persons use to cope 
with such psychological distress? Examina- 
tion of the terms on the right of equation 
(1) suggests what strategies a person may 
use to increase his power. One is to change 
his set of interests xy, reducing all those 
for which his contro] over corporate actor 
j, Py, is low, and increasing those for which 
p; is high. In general, this will mean reduc- 
ing interest in public affairs, because for 
them p; is inexorably low. In effect, it im- 
plies all that is meant by the psychological 
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term, withdrawal: a withdrawal from inter- 
est in public affairs, from collective action, 
and a withdrawal of resources from large 
corporate actors. It means a reinvestment of 
resources in activities one can directly con- 
trol. 

A second strategy is to attempt to in- 
crease control over corporate actors, that is, 
to increase p; for the corporate actor j con- 
trolling those activities and events for which 
one’s interests are great (i.e., for which the 
X’s are large). Although the expected power 
of an individual over the actions of a cor- 
porate actor of size k is .8//k,;this may 
be increased through attempts at gaining 
control. However, since gain in control of 
an event by one person means loss by 
another, this strategy will not generally be 
successful. Success for some must be offset 
by failure for others. 

There is a third strategy suggested by the 
articulated structure that some corporate 
bodies take. This can be described as break- 
ing a single stage decision process for a 
corporate actor down into several stages. 
Political systems do this through representa- 
tion and other corporate bodies through 
committee structures. Such substructures are 
introduced for purposes not relevant to the 
present discussion. What we wish to know, 
however, is whether they increase a person’s 
power over events. Intuitively, the answer 
would appear to be no, since the same num- 
ber of persons have ultimate control over 
the same events through the corporate actor. 
Nevertheless, the system is not one in which 
control of all individuals adds to 1.0, but 
one in which the control of an individual 
plus the control of the corporate actor add 
to 1.0. Might not the multiple-stage process 
affect the relative control of the individual 
and the corporate actor over the action? 

The answer is yes, it does, but in the 
direction of decreasing the individual’s con- 
trol, and increasing the corporate actor’s. 

`The approximation I=.8//n indicates that 
this is so. For suppose a decision process is 
divided into two stages, with m subgroups 
of equal size, n/m, in the first stage, and a 
group of m representatives in the second. 
Then the individual’s control in the first is 


approximately .8//n/m, and in the second 
the control of each representative is .8//m. 


His control is then his control in the first 
stage in determining the position of his rep- 
resentative, times his representative’s con- 
trol in the second stage. This is: - 


8 8 64 


which is less than his control in the single- 
stage decision. Using exact calculations with 
the binomial distribution does not change 
this result. 


Coalition Formation 


Another strategy remains: forming a co- 
alition, that is, a corporate person within 
the larger corporate person. This coalition 
will then have greater power in the corpo- 
rate body than one would himself. If it is 
large enough, half the size of the corporate 
actor, plus one, then with a majority deci- 
sion rule it can fully control the corporate 
person. 

This strategy appears to be quite useful. 
It has one catch: as the coalition becomes 
larger and more powerful within the corpo- 
rate actor, an individual’s power within it 
declines. The other coalition members are 
not passive partners, but themselves expect 
to have a voice in the coalition’s action. 
Thus the same kind of problem has been 
created within the smaller corporate actor, 
the coalition, that exists with the larger 
corporate actor. As the coalition gains power 
by increasing in size the individual loses 
power within it. 

Yet the widespread use of this strategy in 
social life, constructing coalitions to fight 
internal battles in corporate bodies, suggests 
that the strategy may increase one’s power, 
even though it is limited by the above con- 
siderations. A moment’s reflection indicates 


_that this must be true. If one can form a 


coalition consisting of a bare majority, and 
then exercise his vote within that coalition, 
his power is that of a person in a corporate 
body only half as large. In reference to 
Figure 1, if he is trying to control a corpo- 
rate actor of size one hundred with his one 
vote, his-power to do so is about .08. But if 
he forms a coalition of fifty-one members, 
his power is that of a person in a corporate 
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actor of fifty-one persons, about .11. Thus 
forming a bare-majority coalition is obvi- 
ously beneficial under the above assump- 
tions (majority decision rule and indepen- 
dent voting with probability of 1/2), to- 
gether with the added assumption that the 
coalition’s action is also determined by a 
majority vote within it. 

This then raises the question. of whether 
this is the best sized coalition one could 
form to increase one’s power. It turns out 
not to be. In fact, a much smaller coalition 
is better. It has less control over the cor- 
porate actor, but he has more control over 
it. A person wants a coalition of such size 
that the product of the probability of his 
controlling the coalition and the probability 
of the coalition’s controlling the corporate 
actor is maximum. A general rule of thumb 
can be used to express the size of a smaller 
body that gives an individual the maximum 
power for controlling a larger corporate 
body which contains it, It is this: If the 
larger corporate body is of size n, and the 
coalition size is nı, then the optimum coali- 
tion size, nı* is approximately 

n* =~ 14/n, (9) 
for values of n at least up to 10,000. The 
calculations are carried out in the appendix, 
and the value of n, which gives maximum 
control is shown in Figure 2, along with con- 
trol in the absence of a coalition. The for- 
mulas for control through a coalition are 


also given in the appendix, as equation (5) 


and equation (6). 

For values of n, that are not too large 
(not larger than about .5/n), then it is 
possible to estimate the power of the coali- 
tion vis-a-vis the corporate body. This is 
done by use of equation (1), multiplying 
the right hand side by n, : I=.8ni//n. 
This allows an estimate of the control exer- 
cised by an individual through a coalition. 
Within the coalition itself, equation (1) 
applies directly to the individual’s control 
over the coalition. Thus the approximation 
for the overall measure of control through 
a coalition is 

8D, 8 

In = — ' — 
Ja Jm k 
= sfe (for n £0.5 /n) (10) 

n 


For values of n, larger than 0.5/n, equa- 
tion (1) will give too large an estimate for 
an individual’s control through a coalition. 
Since the optimal value of nı is about 1.4/n, 
this means that equation (10) can only be 
used to estimate Iı for values of n; con- 
siderably below the optimum. Even so, com- 
parison of equation {10) with equation (1) 
shows that I,; is about 8/n; times the size 
of I when the coalition is small enough so 
that equation (10) holds. More generally 
for optimum values, ni*, Figure 2 shows 
the degree to which control through a coali- 
tion is greater than that without a coalition. 

If the voters have some degree of inter- 
dependence, so that they do not all vote 
independently as assumed by the binomial 
distribution, then the coalition size which 
gives maximum control] is larger. This de- 
gree of interdependence can be measured by 
the variance of the corporate actors’ actions, 
taken over a sequence of votes. If this vari- 
ance is o°, then the degree of interdepen- 


2-09.25 8 
a When there is 


some interdependence, the optimum value 
of m is given as 


dence, q, is 


(11) 


as shown in the appendix. This will always 
give a value of nı* greater than the value 
of nı* from equation (9), so long as there 
is some interdependence, i.e., q>‘0.7 

In sum, the fruits of this strategy of co- 
alition formation are considerable, for they 
show that an individual can greatly increase 
his power vis-a-vis a corporate actor, 
through joining a set of others. The opti- 
mum size of this set is below the size that 
would completely control the corporate ac- 
tor, a somewhat surprising result. However, 
this optimum size must increase when other 
members of the corporate actor are inter- 
dependent. : 

Yet when all is said and done, the indi- 
vidual’s power over the resources he places 


in 
ny* œ 1.4 VI-a 
’ 


6 This may be found, from calculations in the ap- 
pendix, by the fact that q is a function of n and n’, 
and n’ is a function of o3, 

T The calculations for finding control of the cor- 
porate actor are given in the final footnote of the 
appendix. 
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under the control of a large corporate actor 
remains very small. Thus it is fair to say 
that coalition formation is a beneficial strat- 
egy for controlling a corporate actor, but is 
not a satisfactory means for the individual 
to recover power Jost in the corporate world. 
1090 


One consistent, recurrent set of research 
results seems, on the surface, to contradict 
my general thesis that yielding usage rights 
over one’s resources to corporate actors re- 
duces his objective control over, events, and 
his subjective sense of control. This is re- 
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search showing that the wider the range of 
group membership of a person, the more he 
feels in control of events that concern him, 
and the more objective control he seems to 
have through those intermediate corporate 
actors (see for example, Kornhauser, 1959; 
Arendt, 1951; Rotter, 1966). But the re- 
search needed to determine whether this re- 
search contradicts or confirms my own 
remains to be done. If a person has a given 
portion of his interests in public affairs at 
various levels, and has invested resources in 
an intermediate corporate actor, such as a 
political or civic group, that group acts as 
a coalition to exert power over the larger 
corporate actor. Another person with the 
same fraction of his interests in public af- 
fairs at each level, who has not yielded usage 
rights of his resources to an intermediate 
group, lacks the coalition power of that 
group. As this section shows, that power is 
‘not negligible. 

Only the person with a smaller fraction 
of interests in public affairs or a smaller 
fraction beyond the immediate locality. [cf., 
equation (2)], should have a greater sense 
of control than one with interests broadly 
extended. Even here, among those with in- 
terests confined to local affairs, a person 
who has invested resources in a corporate 
body should experience the power benefits 
of coalition, and show a greater sense of con- 
trol than one without affiliations. In short, 
to test this thesis, it is necessary to control 
on interests, comparing only persons whose 
interests span the same set of events. For 
persons with different interests but similar 
group affiliations, the theory predicts that 
the person with narrow, local interests will 
show the greater sense of control. 


Withdrawal of Investment 


One option that has not been discussed 
is the withdrawal of investment. Other au- 
thors have pointed out that fundamentally 
a member can exercise power toward a cor- 
porate actor in two ways: control and with- 
drawal. Hirschman (1970) has captured 
these two modes in the title of a book that 
discusses them, Exit, Voice and Loyalty. 
Withdrawal or the threat of it can be an 
important means of recapturing power from 
a corporate actor or limiting usage rights by 
the constant threat of withdrawal. However, 


this threat is powerful only insofar as such 
a withdrawal will not result in a person’s 
loss of benefits. 

In a highly competitive market structure, 
such as the capital market, corporate actors 
are forced to compete for funds; thus an 
investor can withdraw, invest in another 
corporate actor, and receive nearly the same 
benefits. Though he does not control the 
day-to-day actions of the corporation, he 
can indirectly control it through the com- 
petitiveness of the capital market, which 
forces the corporate actor to attend to his 
interests. 

If the economic and social costs of mov- 
ing residence are low so that communities 
must compete for residents, withdrawing 
one’s resources from a city is a serious 
enough threat to constitute effective power. 
If the cost of changing schools is low (does 
not, for example, require change of resi- 
dence), then the threat of doing so con- 
stitutes effective power. If withdrawing from 
a union does not mean reduced income or 
working conditions, then the union member 
has effective power vis a vis the union, 
limiting the usage rights of the corporate 
actor. 

But as these last three examples suggest, 
in many cases, a market for resources does 
not exist; and it would be costly for some- 
one to withdraw his resources. Often a resi- 
dential move is costly (and in some 
countries, people must have a permit to 
move to a city), a change of schools re- 
quires moving residence or paying for pri- 
vate school, quitting a union often means 
losing a job. In such situations, the right 
of withdrawal is not an important means of 
control. When, in fact, such withdrawal is 
costly, the corporate actor can divert the 
benefits from usage rights to itself, bring- 
ing about its own growth without benefit 
to members.§ 


8 Sometimes the usage rights, or power held by 
the corporate actor, are at the disposal of one man, 
as an agent, with few constraints. In other cases, 
that power is held by some set of persons who act 
as checks on. one another. In the former case, the 
agent (the “director,” “manager,” “president,” etc.) 
can if he desires use the power to divert the benefits 
to himself, or to his office. The examples of this in 
trade unions, business firms, and political office are 
numerous enough to indicate that the former con- 
ditions obtain in various types of corporate actors. 
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Thus one can gain power by investing in 
corporate actors which operate in highly 
competitive private markets. This is, of 
course, not a general solution, because the 
competitiveness of markets differs greatly 
for different types of resources. Neverthe- 
less, countries differ strikingly in the com- 
petitiveness or pluralism of intermediate 
corporate actors. One way to describe the 
flights from some Socialist countries, where 
intermediate corporate actors far more com- 
monly monopolize certain areas of action, 
is to say that those leaving are attempting 
to gain power through entering a social 
system in which the cost of withdrawing 
resources from corporate actors is not so 
great.® 
Why do Individuals Give Up Control? 

As my exposition suggests, individuals in 
society, natural persons, show a general and 
continual loss of power to corporate actors. 
These juristic persons include the state, 
which has special privileges before the law. 
What remains to ask is why individuals 
have yielded this power—especially when 
the loss of control appears to have negative 
psychological consequences. 

Perhaps we can answer this question by 
looking back at the thirteenth through the 
seventeenth centuries, when the feudal 
structure was breaking up, when natural 
persons were coming to have rights, that 
is, powers, before the Jaw, and when the 
early corporations were conceived in the 
form of boroughs and churches. At that 
time, the corporation and the trust were 
outgrowths of the newly-won. “natural 
rights” of persons, extending their powers 
vis-a-vis the power of the state or the king. 
In effect, the law’s recognition of boroughs 





An example of how such concentration of power in 
the hands of one person is shown for the Press- 
man’s Union as described by Lipset, Trow, and 
Coleman (1956): the president of the union had 
sufficient power in his office to gain a change in the 
rules of the union that sharply limited the power 
of the large locals (his principal source of opposi- 
tion) relative to the small locals (which he could 
easily control). 

® An interesting incident occurred in relation to 
this paper. An earlier draft (without the above para- 
graph) was submitted for publication to a work 
edited by American, Soviet, and other editors. The 
Soviet editors felt is necessary to reject the paper 
because of the sensitivity of the topic in their 
country. 


as legal persons, the extension of this recog- 
nition to non-landed corporations, and the 
endowing of trusts with the powers of per- 
sons, legitimated the idea that an individual 
could extend his powers through combina- 
tion. The increase in power by coalition- 
formation was brought about through this 
recognition. The nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have witnessed a vast extension 
of these possibilities. Today we find our- 
selves confronted by a world of corporate 
actors to whom much of our sovereignty 
has gone. 

Yet we continue to yield control, I think 
two central processes bring this about. One 
is indicated by the motives suggested 
above: the desire to augment our power 
vis-a-vis even larger corporate bodies 
through creating others, a process which is 
called the creation of “countervailing 
power” in modern discourse. Such a process 
leads to an escalation that has its natural 
ending only when all our sovereignty lies 
in the hands of two competing corporate 
actors, each holding half the world’s power. 
Obviously, such an ending is not pleasant to 
contemplate. Other conceivable structural 
configurations could develop, though I will 
reserve their consideration for later work.1¢ 

The second motive is different. Men 
sometimes yield their usage rights to a 
corporate actor in hopes of greater gain, as 
when individuals invest economic resources 
in a company (in exchange for negligible 
control over the company’s resources). This 
motive is even clearer in bond purchases 
and loans, where the investor yields full 
control of his money for a greater return 
than he might reap by using the money 
directly. 

When a person joins a guild, union, or 
professional association, he yields control 
over certain actions (as well as monetary 
fees) expecting to gain thereby. When a 
man yields sovereignty in marrying, he 
anticipates greater satisfaction than his own 
independent use of sovereignty would bring. 

More subtle examples are those corporate 
actors which persons invest in and sacrifice 
for with no tangible returns. These range 

10 One is suggested by possibilities outlined in 
Coleman (1970b), a work which envisions tempo- 
rary transfer of portions of sovereignty by persons, 


who have a continual option of withdrawing it and 
placing it elsewhere. 
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from the sports team in an elementary 
school, to the nation for which men may 
give their lives. Such investments pay in- 
tangible but directly experienced rewards 
in the sense of pleasure a person experiences 
in being on a winning team or the sense of 
collective well-being he experiences when 
his nation does well. These gratifications 
are obviously greater than the also evident 
distress a person experiences when such 
a corporate actor fails. For if this were 
not so, the existence of team sports, in 
which every winner must create its cor- 
responding loser, could not be explained. 

The psychological processes which lead 
to gratification or distress through a cor- 
porate actor’s success or failure are beyond 
the scope of our examination. It is sufficient 
to recognize their existence and to make a 
few observations about them. First of all, 
it may be useful, for developing an appro- 
priate conception of society, to conceive of 
the very psychological self of a person as 
being partitioned among various corporate 
actors, with a portion of the self remaining 
with him. Then, just as persons have 
yielded control of economic resources to 
corporate actors, they have yielded control 
of “inalienable” personal resources as well. 
In doing so, they can expect a satisfaction 
greater than that they would experience 
without the psychic investments, but also 
the possibility of dissatisfaction or distress. 
Alleviating or reversing this distress lies 
beyond them, because they have yielded 
personal control. It is this, I suspect, which 
creates a special degree of frustration— 
though again the question is a psychologi- 
cally complex one and lies outside my com- 
petence. We can observe, however, that in 
defense the self does move to regain control 
by withdrawing the psychic investment. As 
Adam Smith (1759) said one time in a 
treatise on sympathy for which he was 
better-known in his lifetime than for The 
Wealth of Nations, men find it much easier 
to have sympathy for a prince than a beg- 
gar. Or in modern idiom, “Everyone loves a 
winner.” 

There is one corporate actor, well-known 
through history, in which such psychic in- 
vestments are carried to their limit. This 
is the communal group, in which the mem- 
bers invest their total selves. The literature 


on such groups shows the continual battle 
of the corporate self against the individuals’ 
recurrent tendencies to recover a portion 
of their selves. Processes of self-incrimina- 
tion, group criticism, and confession are 
the most common that the corporate body 
uses to combat this recurrent danger.11 The 
use of these same processes in some totali- 
tarian states (U.S.S.R., China) indicates 
that such attempts by corporate actors to 
control the self are not confined to small 
communities. We are nearly returned full 
cycle to the middle ages which lacked not 
only the concept of juristic persons with 
rights before the law, but also the concept 
of the natural person, with inalienable 
rights.1? 


Half a dozen independent couples were living 
on a hillside not far out of town in independently 
established households with no group organiza- 
tion, but with informal networks. They found 
they had to institute more formal organization 
and rules, however, in response to the problem 
of what to do with their dogs! Each of these 
couples had at least one dog, and each was en- 
gaged in raising their swn garden vegetables. The 
dogs, as dogs are wont to do, proceeded to tear 
up the gardens. This gave rise to the first formally 
called meeting of the entire group, and further 
organizational efforts then proceeded to tackle 
other problems in common. 


The study of these psychological in- 
vestments and withdrawals constitutes an 
important direction of work in the search 
for means by which natural persons can 
come to live successfully in a world popu- 
lated by corporate actors. We cannot live 
without these artificial persons in our midst. 
But we have yet to discover how we can live 
with them. 
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APPENDIX 


CALCULATION OF POWER TO CONTROL A 
CORPORATE ACTOR THROUGH A COALITION 


The power to control a corporate actor con- 
sists of the power to block positive action and 
the power to convert negative action to positive 
action. When this power is exerted through a 
coalition, it is necessary to consider both the 
power of the coalition to control the corporate 
actor, and the power of the individual to con- 
trol the coalition. 

The probability that the coalition cannot 
block a positive vote is of course zero if the 
coalition is greater than half the size of the total 
corporate actor. If it is not that large, the prob- 
ability that it will not block the action is the 
probability that the number of positive votes, i, 
among the other n~n, voters, is equal to or 
greater than (n+1)/2, that is, a majority. If 
votes are cast among the other n—n, voters 
with probability 1/2 and independently, then 
this is given by the binomial probability, 


n-D (n-m)! n-m 
a j!(na-n,~-j)! (A) 
aaa 


The binomial variance of i is in this case 
0.25(n—n;), so that the normal approximation ` 
to this quantity is the probability that a stan- 
dardized random variable z (mean O and vari- 
ance 1) will exceed the mean by an amount 
equivalent to i == (n+1)/2. The standardized 


random variable is 
i oe n- Dy + 1 a 
2 
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The normal approximation to the probability 
that the coalition will not block a positive vote 
is thus the probability that z in a standardized 
normal distribution is greater than n//n-nm. 
Thus the normal approximation to the proba- 
bility that the coalition can block a positive vote 
is the probability that z is greater than zero and 
less than n//n~n,. If z is less than zero, the 
vote will be negative without the coalition’s 
blocking it; if it is greater than n,//n—n,, it 
will be positive in spite of the coalition’s nega- 
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tive vote.! The probability of blocking a positive 
vote is Pr{0<z<n,//n—n}. 

The probability that the coalition will be able 
to convert a negative vote into a positive one 
is the probability that less than half of the non- 
coalition members favor the action [the proba- 
bility that i< (n~ni+1)/2, or in the normal 
approximation, the probability that z<0], but 
that at least (n4+1)/2—n, of them favor it 
(ie. the probability that i =œ (n+ 1)/2-n). 
The binomial probability is the sum 


(n-m-1)/2 n-D, 


(n-n,)! 
ja(nt+1)/2-m J 1(n-n1—j)! 


The standardized normal approximation to the 
lower limit is 


GA) 





n+l n-n+1 
ae 2 — 
25 =-m//a -n . 
/0.25(n — n;) 


Thus the normal approximation to the proba- 
bility that the coalition will control the col- 
lectivity through converting a negative vote to 
a positive one is Pr{—n,//n-n,<z<0}. Be- 
cause the standardized normal distribution is 
symmetric around z=0 (or the binomial with 
probabilities of 1/2 is symmetric around the 
middle outcome), this is the same probability as 
Pr{O<z<n,//n—n,}. Thus the total proba- 
bility of the coalition’s controlling the collec- 
tivity, which I will call p, is 

Pi = 2Pr{0 <2 <n, //n—n,}, (1) 
where n is the size of the collectivity, and m 
is the size of the coalition. For values of n and n, 
that are small, the exact binomial probability 
should be used instead: 


(2) 


(n—n,)/2 -m)f n-m 
$ mrad  ) 


=23 E ERT 
J= (@-m+1)/⁄2}! (am 


1 The probability of preventing a positive action 
on the part of the collectivity, given that there 
would be positive action with the coalition’s posi- 
tive vote, is Pr{0 < z < n/yn-m} | Pr{z > 0}; 
and since in a normal distribution Pr{z > 0} = 3⁄4, 


this is 2Pr{0 <z < n/yn-m}. For the binomial 
probability, it is 





n-i 
2 = 
(nam) Tagen 
i=(n-m+1)/2i!(n-m ~ 3)! 
ec) SENT ho 
i=(@-m+1)/2 ilm- m-i), 4 


The denominator equals 1⁄4, so that the required 
probability of preventing action is twice the nu- 
merator. 


The individual’s probability of controlling the 
coalition can be calculated in exactly the same 
way, where the size of the “coalition” within the 
coalition is 1, and the size of the remaining por- 
tion of the coalition is m— 1. Thus if we call 
this probability ps, it is 


Pe œ 2Pr{O0<2<1//n,- 1}, (3) 


where he is of size 1 and the coalition including 
him is of size n.? The exact binomial proba- 
bility is only one term in the binomial series, 
since he will convert the coalition from positive 
to negative only if it has a bare majority? 


' a ny—-1 
emailer (4) 


GG)! 
27°\2 . 

Thus his overall power to control the cor- 
porate actor through forming a coalition is 
equal to the product p:pa. If p is that power, 
then the normal approximation gives 

pes 4Pr{0 <z<n,//n—n,} 
Pr{0<z2<1//m-1}. (5) 
The exact binomial probability is given by the 


product of the right hend sides of eq. (2) and 
eq. (4). 


— 1) 1 6 
p=2 (m= 1)! 4)" 1 (6) 
EG 
2 g 2 . 
Cae (n-m)! n-t 
i=(n—n,41)/2 if @-n-i)! (4) 


To find the size of coalition that maximizes 
this power, it is necessary to find the value of 
D, that maximizes psp. as a function of n. (The 


2 This probability can be approximated, as indi- 
cated in eq. (1) of the text, by .8/\/n:. Similarly, the 
probability of the coalition controlling the cor- 
porate actor, pı, can be approximated by .8m:/+/n, 
an approximation that holds well when n< Sin. 
Thus the product, p=p:pz, may be approximated 

8 8m Th 

—*—==.644/— but only when n 
Vm vn n 
is less than about .5\/n. When n: increases beyond 
this point, this equation will give too high a value 
for p. As later analysis shows, 0.5Vn is below the , 
optimum value of m. 

3 Since m is assumed even, we will assume that 
exact equality of positive and negative votes is 
decided by toss of a fair coin. This means that he 
will block action in only half the cases in which 
i=m/2, since the other half will be negative any- 
way. He will convert a negative vote to positive in 
half the cases when i=n./2~—1, which gives a term 
in the binomial series equal to that in eq. (4). The 
sum of these two, each multiplied by 14, gives the 
right hand side of eq. (4). 
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calculations could be carried out equally well 
by considering the probability of winning the 
election, rather than the probability of control. 
The probability of winning in the coalition is 
0.5+p:/2, and the probability of winning in 
the general election is 0.£+p,/2 given that one 
won in the coalition, or 0.5—p./2, given that 
one lost in the coalition. Thus the overall prob- 
ability of winning is (0.5-+p,/2) (0.5 +ps/2) + 
(0.5 —p,/2)(0.5—p./2), or 0.54+pip./2. Thus 
maximizing the probability of winning involves 
maximizing the product, pip. 

In order to find the size of n,, say n.*, that 
maximizes p:P:, numerical analysis can be car- 
ried out for various values of n. It turns out 
that n,* is a simple linear function of Vn, 


ny* pS 14/0 > (7) 


for values at least to n= 10,000. 

If the other individuals in the corporate actor 
or in the coalition are not acting independently, 
but are acting with some mutual influence, then 
this calculation of course does not hold. If, 
however, the variance of the votes of the cor- 
porate actor over a series of issues can be esti- 
mated, then it is possible to consider the effec- 
tive number of independent voters there are in 
the corporate actor. If the calculated variance 
of the proportion positive is o?, then this is 
equated to the variance of a binomial distribu- 
tion with probability % and n’ independent 
votes, where n’ is treated as a variable to be 


0.25 
calculated: casera or n’=0.25/o*. In that 


case, n’ should take the place of n in eq. (7), 
and the left hand side of eq. (7) would be in 
that case the optimum number of independent 
coalition members, which can be labelled n,’*. 
If the coalition members are interdependent in 
the same degree as the remaining collectivity 
members, then one calculates the fraction of an 
independent person represented by each actual 


0.25 
person, where the fraction, f, is n’/n, or pare 
je? 


fas gee ee UL 
Then the actual coalition size is F n *. Thus 


where there is interdependence within the cor- 
porate actor and within the coalition, the op- 
‘timum size of coalition is 


1 
ny* = F n/* 
1 0.25 
== 1.4 4 —— 
f o? 
Ee _ 4 „10.25 
0.25 = 





0.25 
= 1.4 — 
"Ve 
1.400 
= 5 
= 2.8n¢ (8) 


Eq. (8) can be put in another form. If the vari- 
ance estimate is used to calculate n’, the number 
of independent voters equivalent to the actual 
number. n, of voters in the corporate actor, then 
substituting for o in eq. (8) gives 

n= (9) 


vY 
r 


Or if the degree of interdependence, 1-5, is 





defined as q, then the equation for the optimum 
coalition size becomes 


n 
m* = 1.4 1-q 


For example, if the actual corporate actor con- 
sists of one hundred members, but the standard 
deviation of the proportion positive in a series 
of votes is .138, this means that the corporate 
actor is voting as if there are thirteen inde- 
pendent voters. Using eq. (8), the optimum size 
of the coalition is 





(10) 


ny* =2.8° 100° .138 
=38.9 


Or using eq. (9) gives 
_ 1.4°100 | 


n,* = 
J3 





38.9. 


This compares to n,* = 14 for the case where all 
voters are voting independently (by' use of eq. 
(7) with n= 100, or eq. (8) with g= /0.25/a = 
.05, or eq. (9y with n’ = 100).4 





4Thus the optimum coalition size is larger if 
the individuals are acting interdependently. The 
increase in size depends on the degree of interde- 
pendence, as eq. (10) indicates, If the degree of 
interdependence is such that the number of inde- 
pendent voters in the corporate actor is less than 
about 7.8, then the optimum size coalition is one 
that is completely controlling, that is, (n+1)/2, 
as use of eq. (9) with m*=n/2 shows. 

The equation for finding the amount of control 
of an individual through a coalition, when there is 
interdependence of amount q, is, in place of-eq. (5), 


ps 4Pr(0<z <m/V(n—n)(1—q) } x 


Pr{0 <z<1/V(m—1)(1~q) }. 


MONOTHETIC AND POLYTHETIC TYPOLOGIES AND 
THEIR RELATION TO CONCEPTUALIZATION, 
MEASUREMENT AND SCALING * 
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Past studies of the relationship between concepiualisation and measurement in typology 
construction kave depended upon the over-simplified heuristic-empirical (H-E) distinction. 
This paper presents tke classification-identification and monothetic-polythetic distinctions. 
These are used not only to construct an extension of the H-E distinction (heuristic, empirical, 
classical and reduced classical types), but also to examine previously neglected relationships 
between types, scales, and forms of property-space reduction. Specifically, I show that all 
heuristic types and all categories of simple order scales (e.g., Guttman scales) are monothetic, 
while all empirical types and categories of partial order scales (e.g., Likert scales) are 
polythetic. I also skow that a partial order scale can be constructed from a monothetic 
typology through Lazarsfeld’s arbitrary numerical reduction, and a simple order scale can 
be constructed from a monothetic typology through functional reduction. Four character- 
istics of Weber’s rational administration (as presented by Udy, 1958) are used to construct 


examples of the various typologies and scales. 


yPoLocties differ greatly, not only in 

content, but in form. The whole issue of 

typology construction and use is vast 
and complicated. Sociologists have come to 
no common ground about what a typology 
is. The typological literature runs the 
gamut from qualitative to quantitative (cf. 
Parsons, 1937; Weber, 1949; Hempel, 
1952; Watkins, 1952; McQuitty, 1957; 
Martindale, 1959; Bloombaum, 1964; Ca- 
pecchi, 1966; McKinney, 1966; Stinch- 
combe, 1968; Blalock, 1969; and Lopreato 
and Alston, 1970). 

Many sociologists consider typologies to 
be theoretically derived sets of concepts. 
Others consider them to be derived from 
measurement, and useful primarily for con- 
densing data from large samples. These dis- 
parate views can best be reconciled by 
constructing a typology of typologies which 
includes both conceptualization and mea- 
surement. 

A number of typologies of typologies 
have been constructed. Three important 
ones are by Hempel (1952), Capecchi 
(1966), and McKinney (1966). Hempel 
lists three types of types: (1) classifica- 
tory; (2) extreme; and (3) ideal. Capec- 
chi’s typology includes seven dimensions: 

* Preparation of this paper was partially sup- 
ported by UCLA Academic Senate Research Grant 
#£2884, I am indebted to George A. Miller and 


to the Revietw’s referees for their helpful comments 
on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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(1) presence or absence of time-space links; 
(2)  abstractness-non-abstractness; (3) 
normativity-non-normativity; (4) major- 
minor complexity; (5) presence-absence of 
relations between the variables; (6) major- 
minor evidence of the variables; and (7) 
level of quantification of the variables. 
McKinney includes six dimensions in his 
typology: (1) ideal-extracted; (2) general- 
specific; (3) scientific-historical; (4) time- 
less-time-bound; (5) universal-local; and 
(6) generalizing-individualizing. 

All these typologies are valuable, but none 
resolves the conceptualization versus mea- 
surement argument. However, all three deal 
with the problem (though not in sufficient 
detail), in the heuristic-empirical (H-E) 
distinction. This distinction is represented by 
Hempel’s ideal (H) versus classificatory (E) 
types; Capecchi’s abstract (H) versus non- 
abstract (E) types; and McKinney’s ideal 
(H) versus extracted (E) types. 

Winch’s (1947) heuristic-empirical dichot- 
omy deals solely with the conceptualization- 
measurement problem. According to Winch - 
(1947:68), heuristic types are conceptually 
derived, and do not have empirical examples. 
Empirical types, on the other hand, result 
solely from data analysis, without prior con- 
ceptualization. 

The heuristic-empirical distinction is 
oversimplified, and tends to widen rather 
than narrow the gap between conceptualiza- 
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tion and measurement. This oversimplifica- 
tion can be combatted by distinguishing the 
operation of Classification from the operation 
of identification, and by distinguishing be- 
tween monothetic and polythetic types. The 
first goal of this paper is to present these 
two distinctions, and combine them to form 
a typology of typologies (shown to be an 
extension of the H-E dichotomy), that 
bridges the gap between conceptualization 
and measurement. The second goal is to 
show the relationship between typologies and 
scaling. The latter is a neglected topic in 
sociology. 


CLASSIFICATION AND IDENTIFICATION 


Typology construction and use consists of 
two analytically distinct operations which 
are often not distinguished. These operations 
are: (1) classification and (2) identification 
or assignment. Failure to distinguish be- 
tween them can cause confusion. Classifica- 
tion is the ordering of concepts into groups 
(or sets) on the basis of their relationships, 
that is, of their associations by contiguity, 
similarity, or both (adapted from Sokal and 
Sneath, 1963:3). Thus defined, classification 
is the name of either the process or the end 
result (Sokal and Sneath, 1963:3). A multi- 
dimensional classification is a typology. A 
type concept is one cell of a typology. 
Classification is the generic term. 

Classification is conceptualization. It 
must be distinguished from identification, 
or the assignment of empirical objects to 
the several cells of an established classifi- 


cation (cf. Sokol and Sneath, 1963:58). 
Identification requires measurement, classifi- 
cation does not. Identification is accom- 
plished by measuring a particular speci- 
men on every variable of the typology, and 
assigning it to the type concept or cell 
which displays its particular configuration 
of values on all variables. ; 

Blalock (1968) distinguishes between a 
theoretical or thinking language in which we 
conceptualize, and an operational language 
in which we specify ways to measure. 
Classification uses the former, identifica- 
tion uses the latter. 

Figure 1 illustrates the operations of 
classification and identification. Figure la 
shows classification or conceptualization 
alone, without identification or assignment. 


‘This is easily recognizable as Winch’s 


(1947:68) heuristic typology, best exem- 
plified by the ideal type. An example is 
Weber’s ideal type of “economic man,” a 
hypothetical case that is extreme on all 
dimensions (he is perfectly rational, per- 
fectly self-interested, and concerned only 
with material interests). The ideal type 
is well known and does not require extended 
discussion here. For further discussion see 
Parsons (1937) and Weber (1949). 
Figure 1b shows data analysis on the 
empirical level without benefit of prior con- 
ceptualization. This is easily recognizable 
as Winch’s (1947:68) empirical typology. 
All types derived from a purely descriptive 
analysis of data are empirical, as are all 
those derived through Q factor analysis 
or through cluster analysis using obverse 


Figure 1. Three Important Combinations of Classification and Identification* 








Heuristic 
(a) 
Classification X 
Identification None 


Empirical. Classical** 
(b) (c) 
Z 
y z' 


* Lack of a superscript indicates a type concept resulting from classification. 
A superscript indicates an empirical example resulting from identification. 
The arrow is drawn from the operation performed first to the one performed 


second. 


** Not named in H-E distinction. 
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correlations among persons. Examples of 
empirical typologies are: (1) Kretschmer’s 
(1925) typology of body types; (2) Butler 
and Adams’ (1966) typology of delinquent 
girls derived through Q factor analysis; 
and (3) Bruce and Witt’s (1971) typology 
of cities derived through cluster analysis. 

It is clear that the heuristic and empirical 
types do not exhaust the possibilities of 
Figure 1. Often typologists are more in- 
terested in the situation of Figure 1c. Here 
a typologist first constructs a type concept 
or entire typology in his mind, and then 
sets out for the field to see how many 
specimens he can find to fit each cell. This 
is the classical procedure, familiar to every 
sociologist in the form of a fourfold or 
larger statistical table. We call Figure Ic 
the classical typology.? 

Such typologies are often used by statis- 
ticlans to discover relationships among 
variables. The typologists’ main goal is to 
determine which cells are empirically null. 
Sociologists owe a debt of gratitude to 
Stinchcombe (1968:47) for pointing out 
that the potentially large typology with 
many empirically null cells is the most 
fundamentally important typology. He says: 


In summary, then, typologies have two 
radically different functions in scientific the- 
ory, one of which is fundamental, the other 
of which is just a convenience. In the first 
case a typology is a statement that a large 
number of variables have only a small num- 
ber of combinations of values which actually 
occur, with all other combinations being rare 
or nonexistent. This results in a radical im- 
provement in scientific theory. 


Notice that the typology which Stinch- 
combe says is the most important of all 


1 Construction of such a typology, of course, re- 
quires some prior knowledge of the general phenom- 
ena studied, but does not require actual drawing -of 
the sample as does the empirical typology of Figure 
1b. Empirical typologies are often quite unique to 
the particular sample and very difficult to general- 
ize. An investigator who is entirely ignorant of 
the phenomena to be studied may still construct a 
classical typology. However, it is less likely to be 
adequate. Construction of any typology, whether 
heuristic, empirical, or classical, requires prior se- 
lection of the component dimensions. The difference 
is that in heuristic and classical typologies the par- 
ticular configuration of values defining each cell can 
be ascertained prior to data analysis. This is not 
possible in the empirical case. 


is that of Figure Ic, the classical.” Notice 
also that such typologies are completely 
left out of the H-E distinction since they are 
both conceptual and empirical. Such typolo- 
gies cannot be labeled simultaneously- both 
heuristic and empirical without destroying 
the mutual exclusiveness of the H-E distinc- 
tion, thus making it no more useful than a 
classification by sex which allows persons to 
be considered both male and female simul- 
taneously. Obviously our extension is war- 
ranted. 

In order for empirical examples to exist 
we cannot define the classical type as ex- 
treme on all values, as is the ideal type. 
We must define it as composed of variables 
capable of taking on a full range of values. 
This is the tactic recommended by Parsons 
(1937:601-24). He advocated study of the 
general analytic properties underlying ideal 
types, and analysis of the entire range of 
possible combinations, This is basically the 
same as Lazarsfeld’s (1937) process of sub- 
struction. Udy (1959) provided an example. 
He extended seven of Weber’s rational- 
bureaucratic characteristics to form varia- 
bles. By correlating these variables he 
divided the original ideal type into two 
types: (1) rational (four variables); and 
bureaucratic (three variables). For further 
discussion see Blalock (1969:32-3). 

Much of the ideal type’s appeal comes 
from its usefulness as a model. By destroy- 
ing its extreme nature we are perhaps ren- 
dering it less useful as a heuristic device. 
The constructed type has been developed 
in an attempt to retain the generality of 
the ideal type while gaining the specificity 
of the empirical type. McKinney (1966: 
26) says: 


In summary, the Becker-McKinney model of 
constructed type is an ideal type shorn of 
any purely fictional qualities, firmly grounded 
in the particularities of actual situations, and 
constituted by attributes that are empirically 
discoverable. 


The constructed type can have empirical 


2Stinchcombe’s typology is clearly classical be- 
cause: (1) in a heuristic typology you carinot tell 
which combinations actually occur (which cells have 
empirical examples); (2) in an empirical typology 
you cannot tell if only a few combinations exist out 
of many, because not all potential cells are ex- 
amined. 
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examples assigned to it (although they are 
rare). If the operations of classification and 
assignment are both carried out, the con- 
structed type is our classical type. If only 
classification is carried out, it is our heuristic 


Taken together, Figures la, 1b, and Ic 
constitute an extension of the H-E dichotomy 
which exhausts all combinations of classifi- 
cation and identification? Nevertheless, our 
extension of the H-E distinction is not 
complete. To complete it we must examine 
the monothetic-polythetic distinction. 


MONOTHETIC AND POLYTHETIC TYPOLOGIES 


Monothetic and polythetic typologies 
differ chiefly in their requirements for the 
identification of specimens. A typology is 
monothetic if possession of a unique set 
of features is both necessary and sufficient 
for identifying a specimen as belonging to 
a particular cell of the typology (adapted 
from Sokal and Sneath, 1963:13). That is, 
each feature is necessary and the set is 
sufficient. The necessary features can be 
stipulated prior to measurement and as- 
signment of specimens. 

In contrast, a polythetic typology is con- 
structed by grouping together those in- 
dividuals within a particular sample which 
have the greatest number of shared features. 
No single feature is either necessary or 
sufficient (Sokal and Sneath, 1963:14). The 
objects or specimens are grouped so as to 
maximize overall similarity within each 
group. The degree of overall similarity on 
all variables can be determined only through 
measurement. Thus, polythetic types can- 


3 Additional combinations can be formed only by 
dividing Figure 1b into two types 


Classification None Ys 
Identification YY Yy. 
(bı) (ba) 


-one with no conceptual referent (bı); and one 
whose conceptual referent is defined only as a direct 
mental image or perception of the specimen (bs). 
The former represents identification without classi- 
fication. However, it is debatable whether one can 
study a group of empirical specimens without hav- 
ing a conceptual image of them. Thus, it is debata- 
ble whether division of (b) into (bı) and (ba) is 
empirically possible even though it is analytically 
possible. Winch’s (1947) empirical type seems to 
include both without distinguishing between them. 


not be constructed prior to measurement.‘ 

The formal definition of a polythetic 
group (which he calls “polytypic”) is pre- 
sented by Beckner (1959:22): ` 


A class is ordinarily defined by reference to a 
set of properties which are both necessary 
and sufficient (by stipulation) for member- 
ship in the class. It is possible, however, to 
define a group K in terms of a set G of prop- 
erties fi, fs, . . - fa in a different manner. 
Suppose we have an aggregation of individuals 
See shall not as yet call them a class) such 
that: 


1) Each one possesses a large (but unspec- 
ified) number of the properties in G 

2) Each f in G is possessed by large num- 
bers of these individuals; 
an 


3) No f in G is possessed by every indi- 
vidual in the aggregate. 

A class is called fully polythetic if all 
three conditions are fulfilled, and polythetic 
if only the first two are fulfilled. 

Each f is a property or attribute that can 
be coded present or absent, or 1 or 0. In 
variables containing several categories, each 
category is an f, and can be coded 1 or 0 
as in dummy variable regression analysis. 
For example, if each of N variables con- 
tained n categories, the number of fs would 
be Nxn. However, each individual will 
possess only one f on each variable, because 
at any one time he has only one value of 
the variable. If he scores 0 on the variable 
he will possess no fs on it. 

Notice that when Beckner says a class 
is ordinarily defined by a set of necessary 
and sufficient properties, he is speaking 
of a monothetic class. Notice also that he 
says that necessity and sufficiency are at- 
tained by stipulation. This simply means 
that we define a class as having these— 
and only these—properties, and assign only 
individuals possessing them to the class. 

The polythetic class is a compromise to 
empirical reality. As noted by Stinchcombe 
above, we want any empirical typology (or 
classical typology after assignment) to con- 
tain as few cells as possible. Achieving 
parsimony is one of the chief reasons for 
assigning specimens to a typology. 


4This statement must be clarified. The notion of 
a polythetic class has two aspects: (1) hetero- 
geneity; (2) minimum heterogeneity (maximum 
homogeneity). Only (2) cannot be achieved prior 
to measurement, 


IPAE 
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If we insist on monotheticism, it will be 
a miracle if all empirical specimens fall into 
only one of a few types, because the em- 
pirical world is simply too diverse and im- 
perfect. For example, if we are assigning 
on the basis of 121 variables as Stephenson 
(1953:129) did in, constructing his em- 
pirical typology of introversion-extrover- 
sion, it will be a miracle if even a few 
specimens are identical in value on all 121. 
Millions of potential cells can be formed 
from 121 variables. For example, only 
twenty-five dichotomous variables yield 2% 
or 33,554,432 cells. Each pair of specimens 
will probably differ on at least one f, so that 
if we assign them to the same class this class 
will be polythetic. 

The monothetic-polythetic distinction 
does not depend on the reliability of meas- 
urement. It might seem from the definitions 
of monotheticism and polytheticism that 
we would define properties as necessary 
(and thus the type as monothetic) if they 
could be reliably measured. Properties that 
could not be reliably measured would. not 
be used singly, but only together, with 
none being necessary. 

Notice, though, that a monothetic type 
can be defined at the conceptual level prior 
to measurement. Unreliable or otherwise 
inadequate measures would hinder the op- 
eration of assignment, but would not affect 
the definition of monotheticism. Conversely, 
reliable measures for all variables would 
not change a polythetic type to monothetic. 
All variables are measured for each indi- 
vidual during the operation of assignment, 
regardless of whether the individual is as- 
signed to a monothetic or polythetic type; 
and reliability of measurement affects ef- 
ficacy of assignment, but not the definition 
of the type.5 


ë The only requirement for constructing either 
monothetic or polythetic typologies is that all di- 
mensions be nominal variables of at least two cate- 
gories (or one category coded present or absent). 
If one can discriminate between two categories of 
a concept he may use that concept as a dimension 
in his typology. If concepts are so ambiguous that 
they fail to meet even these minimal criteria, then 
they cannot be used in typology construction. 

Some sociologists use very crude dichotomies such 
as authoritarian-nonauthoritarian. If the border- 
line between the two categories is so arbitrary that 
two or more raters cannot agree whether a par- 
ticular case is authoritarian or nonauthoritarian, 


The goal of typology construction is to 
construct types which are as perfect as 
possible. At the conceptual level, this means 
conceptual purity, and thus lack of am- 
biguity. At the empirical level this means 
a group of homogeneous objects. The mon- 
othetic type is the perfect type on both 
levels. 

Polythetic types are also constructed to 
be as homogeneous as is empirically pos- 
sible, usually by means of cluster analysis 
or Q factor analysis. All clustering methods 
yield empirical types. These methods are 
many and diverse, and cannot be described 
in detail here. Briefly, they often use ob- 
verse correlations (correlations between two 
persons rather than two variables), and seek 
to form types in which persons or objects 
within one type are more similar to (have 
higher correlations with) each other than 
with persons in another type. This creates 
types which are as perfect as the imperfec- 
tion of the empirical data will allow. 

Clustering methods can group individuals 
on the basis of hundreds of items. In fact, 


then obviously measurement is too crude for ty- 
pology construction. With such crude measurement, 
the fs are so ambiguously delimited that the mono- 
thetic-polythetic distinction is threatened. Obvi- 
ously such concepts are unsuitable for computing 
statistics, or for any serious field work. 

Careful examination often reveals such a crude 
dichotomous concept to be an alleged unidimen- 
sional scale whose scalability has not been proven. 
Examples of such dichotomized scales are: rational 
versus nonrational; formal versus informal; con- 
formity versus nonconformity; and bureaucratic 
versus nonbureaucratic. Often such a scale can be 
made suitable for typology construction by decom- 
posing it, and using the various component items 
as dimensions, rather than using the entire scale as 
a single dimension. à 

For example, in Table 1 we used four items out 
of an organizational rationality scale to construct 
a typology, rather than using rationality as one di- 
mension. These four items can be scored present- 
absent. They are comparatively unambiguous and 
comparatively easy fo operationalize (although 
ambiguities do exist, see Udy, 1958). If adequate 
scales can be assumed, then several may be com- 
bined to construct higher order typologies. 

Selecting variables for constructing typologies re- 
mains highly subjective. Further discussion of this 
topic is beyond the scope of this paper. More work 
needs to be done on both the theoretical and prag- 
matic considerations which govern the selection of 
variables. Generally, we wish to select those vari- 
ables which will make our polythetic types as 
homogeneous as possible. These will be variables 
that are highly intercorrelated. 
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Q factor analysis requires several times as 
many variables as individuals. As Fleiss and 
Zubin (1969:238) note, Q factor analysis 
seems to maximize the number of variables. 
Consequently, the resulting typologies can 
contain millions of potential cells. However, 
no quantitative method currently in use 
yields all potential types. Only a few types 
are produced, and they are necessarily 
polythetic. For further discussion of clus- 
tering see Sokal and Sneath (1963), Ball 
(1965), and Friedman and Rubin (1967). 

The monothetic-polythetic distinction is 
trivial in the univariate case, and may not 
be very important when one has only a few 
dimensions and a few specimens to be as- 
signed. But for the multivariate case (e.g., 
with 121 variables as in Stephenson’s work), 
it is indispensable. The monothetic defini- 
tion does not allow a typologist to group 
together several specimens that clearly be- 
long together, but differ on only one or two 
of perhaps 121 variables; the polythetic 
does. 


CLASSIFICATION-IDENTIFICATION AND 
MONOTHETICISM-POLYTHETICISM 
COMBINED 


The classification-identification and mono- 
thetic-polythetic dimensions are correlated. 
A typology formed as a conceptual exercise 
before measurement is undertaken will be 
monothetic. Conversely, a typology formed 


by measurement and data analysis without 


prior conceptualization will be polythetic. 
This means that heuristic typologies are 
monothetic; empirical typologies are poly- 
thetic.® 


0 The reasons why heuristic typologies are mono- 
thetic and empirical typologies are polythetic should 
now be clear. A monothetic type is more homogene- 
ous than a polythetic type. Or, in other words, a 
monothetic heuristic type is less ambiguous than a 
polythetic one. We are. free to create polythetic 
heuristic types if we desire ambiguous concepts, but 
“usually we desire unambiguous concepts, and so 
create monothetic heuristic types. Also, we have 
no assurance that a heuristic type is polythetic, 
because we have no way to determine whether 
Beckner’s condition (2) is fulfilled (see Footnote 
4). In fact, Beckner’s definition of polytheticism 
clearly assumes measurement and assignment. 

We also construct empirical types to be as 
homogeneous as possible, but complete homogeneity 
is rare for typologies with many variables. Mono- 
thetic types are often called “artificial” because 


Classical typologies are originally mono- 
thetic before assignment. After assignment 
they may be revised to various degrees of 
polytheticism, depending on the specific data 
being analyzed. This is analogous to the 
process of revising a hypothesis on the basis 
of empirical findings.” 

For examples of monothetic and poly- 
thetic groups consider Table 1, Table 2, 
and Table 3. Both Stinchcombe (1959) and 
Udy (1959) found that Weber’s ideal type 
concept of bureaucracy could be divided 
into two type concepts of (1) rational; and 
(2) bureaucratic administration. Further, 
Udy (1958) found in a study of twenty-five 
nonindustrial production organizations that 





they seldom appear as naturally occurring groups 
(see Sokal and Sneath, 1963:170-1). Thus, for all 
practical purposes, the polythetic heuristic and 
monothetic empirical types are empirically null in 
Table 4 below. 

TIt should now also be clear that a classical 
typology will be monothetic before assignment 
(for the same reason that a heuristic typology is 
monothetic). It can be converted to polytheticism 
only by increasing the conceptual ambiguity of each 
type. After assignment it is possible to delimit the 
maximally homogeneous polythetic types. When 
assigning specimens to a classical typology, we must 
seek to achieve the goals of typology construction 
as stated by Stinchcombe and quoted above: re- 
duction of a large number of possible cells to only 
a few cells which contain-specimens, with all other 
cells null. 

The problem is that these few remaining cells 
described by Stinchcombe are monothetic, as a 
careful reading of his discussion will show (Stinch- 
combe, 1968:43-5). A perfect classical typology ac- 
cording to Stinchcombe’s description would be one 
in which all specimens fall into only two or three 
monothetic cells out of millions. Unfortunately this 
event occurs rarely, if ever. It requires extremely 
high intercorrelations among all dimensions of the 
typology. 

The most practical goal of classical typology con- 


_ struction is to assign specimens to the minimum 


number of cells each of which is maximally homo- 
geneous. This excludes two extremes which are in- 
compatible with Stinchcombe’s definition of a good 
classical typology: (1) the entire sample of speci- 
mens assigned to a single type; (2) each specimen 
assigned to its own individual type (random or uni- 
form distribution). The former achieves parsimony 
at the expense of monotheticism; the latter achieves 
monotheticism at the expense of parsimony. 

The only realistic alternative is to compromise: 
to sacrifice monotheticism somewhat, and sacrifice 
parsimony somewhat. The goal is to construct a 
set of polythetic types which is parsimonious enough 
to satisfy the typologist, with each type also being 
homogeneous enough to satisfy him. 
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Table 1, 


A Sixteen-cell Monothetic Heuristic Typology Based on Weber's Four 


Dimensions of Rational Administration as Presented by Udy (1958)* 


Variable 3: 
Performance 
Emphasis 


Present (1) 


Variable 2: 


Present (1) (1,1,1,1) 


Variable 4: 
Segmental 
Participation 


Present (1) 1 


Absent (0) (1,1,0,1) 


Variable 4: 
Segmental 
Participation 


Present (1) ; 9 


(1,1,0,0) 
Absent (0) 13 


Specialization 


Present (1) Absent (0) Present (1) 


(1,0,1,1) (0,1,1,1) (0,0,1,1) 
2 4 


3 
(1,1,1,0) (1,0,1,0) (0,1,1,0) (0,0,1,0) 
Absent (0) 5 6 7 8 
, , ’ 
1i 


(1,0,0,1) (0,1,0,1) (0,0,0,1) 
10 12 


(1,0,0,0) 





Variable 1: Compensatory Rewards 


Absent (0) 


Variable 2: Specialization 


Absent (0) 


(0,0,0,0) 
14 o; 15 16 


| (0,1,0,0) 


* The four-variable score for each monothetic cell is determined by coding each 


variable as 1 if present, and 0 if absent. 
If a specimen has any other configuration, it cannot be 


is (1,1,1,1). 
assigned to Cell 1. 


the four dimensions of the rational type 
formed a Guttman scale. 

Table 1 and Table 2 are based on these 
four rational dimensions. As presented by 
Udy (1958) they are: (1) compensatory 
rewards (allocation of rewards from higher 
to lower positions); (2) specialization; (3) 
performance emphasis (rewards propor- 
tional to performance); and (4) segmental 
participation (participation based on con- 
tractual agreement). Udy presents these 
four characteristics as “present versus 
absent”? variables. For further discussion 
see Blau and Scott (1962:205—10). 

Table 1 shows.classification only, without 
measurement, identification, or any sort of 
data analysis. Table 2 shows raw empiri- 
cism, or measurement and data analysis only, 
without prior type concept formation or 
conceptualization of any kind. 


For example, the score for Cell 1 


Each cell in Table 1 is monothetic. If 
each of the four variables is coded 1 for 
present or 0 for absent, then a particular 
empirical specimen (production organiza- 
tion) can be assigned to a particular cell 
(type concept), onlv if it possesses the exact 
configuration of 1s and 0s required by that 
cell. For example, if the variables are scored 
in this order (compensatory rewards, spe- 
cialization, performance emphasis, segmental 
participation), Cell 1 requires a score of 
(1, 1, 1, 1). If a specimen scores (1, 1, 1, 0)” 
or any other configuration, it cannot be 
admitted. The typology of Table 1 is clearly 
monothetic. 

Now consider the hypothetical organiza- 
tions of Table 2. The presence or absence 
of all four variables is indicated for each 
organization. If we disregard Table 1, we 
see that even in lieu of prior conceptualiza- 
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Table 2, Folythetic Empirical Types of Organizational Rationality Formed 
without Prior Classification or Conceptualization (all organizations 
are hypothetical) 

; i Type 1? Type 2? 

Organization Score (Rational) (Nonrational) 

A (1,1,1,1) xX 

B (1,0,1,1) X 

c (1,1,1,0) 

D (0,0,0,0) x 
E (0,0,0,1) x 
F (0,1,0,0) X 


'The score for each organization is determined by coding each of Udy's four 
rationality variables as 1 if present, and 0 if absent, as in Table 1. 


Type 1 is polythetic because Organizations A, B, and C do not possess common 


values on all four variables. 


Type 1 is not fully polythetic because A, RB, and 


C do possess common values on variables 1 and 3. 


‘Type 2 is polythetic because Organizations D, E, and F do not possess common 


values on all four variables. 


Type 2 is not fully polythetic because D, E, and 


F do possess common values on variables 1 and 3. 


tion the organizations fall quite clearly into 
two empirical types. Type 1 is essentially 
rational, since all organizations in it pos- 
sess at least three of the four characteristics. 
Type 2 is essentially nonrational, since all 
of the organizations in it lack at least three 
of the four characteristics, But notice that 
no two organizations are identical within 
either type. Each differs from others within 
the type on at least one variable. Thus, the 
two types do not meet the definition of 
monotheticism, and must be polythetic. 

Type 1 exhibits a score of 1 for all organi- 
zations on variable 1 and variable 3; but 
either 1 or 0 on variables 2 and 4 (1, 1 or 
0, 1, 1 or 0). Thus, it is not fully polythetic. 
Similarly, Type 2 exhibits (0, 1 or 0, 0, 1 
or 0) and is not fully polythetic. A fully 
polythetic type will exhibit (1 or 0, 1 or 0, 
1 or 0, 1 or 0). 

Table 1 is a heuristic typology.’ Table 2 
is an empirical typology. If the specimens 
of Table 2 can be assigned to Table 1, then 


8It should be noted that not all heuristic types 
take the form of Table 1 (i.e. a full table showing 
intersections of particular levels of a number of in- 
terrelated variables). Individual types such as hypo- 
thetical, ideal, or imaginary types may all qualify 
as heuristic. The only requirement is that they be 
types formed conceptually and in lieu of actual 
data measurement. 


we have a classical typology, as in Table 
3. Notice that this typology remains mono- 
thetic, but that each specimen occupies its 
own cell. No two specimens fall into the 
same cell. The specimens occupy mono- 
thetic Cells 1, 2, 5 (rational); and Cells 12, 
15, 16 (nonrational). No real grouping has 
occurred, We began with six organizations 
and we end with six types. No parsimony 
has been achieved as in Table 2, where all 
six specimens were condensed into only two 
types. Parsimony can be achieved only by 
reducing the classical typology. 


Reduction From Monotheticism to 
Polythetictsm 


The number of cells in a monothetic 
classical typology can be reduced through 
Lazarsfeld’s (1937) three forms of reduction. 
Two of these forms (pragmatic and arbitrary 
numerical) result in polythetic types. We 
call the resulting typologies “reduced clas- 
sical.” The types remaining after functional 
reduction are monothetic unless the cell 
boundaries are widened, or unless one of the 
other two forms of reduction is performed 
simultaneously. For this reason we do not 
distinguish functionally reduced classical 
typologies from nonreduced classical typol- 
ogies. We call them both classical, 
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Formed by Assigning the Specimens c of 


Compensatory Rewards 


Absent (0) 


Table 3. Classical Typology (Monothetic): 
Table 2 to the Monothetic Typology of Table 1 
: Variable 1: 
Variable 3: 
Performance Present (1) 
Emphasis 


Variable 2: Specialization Variable 2: Specialization 


Present (1) Absent (0) Present (1) Absent (ù) 


Present (1) 


Variable 4:` 
Segmental 
Participation 


(1,1,1,1) 


Present (1) 


Organization C 





(1,1,1,0) 
Absent (0) 
Absent (0) 
Variable 4: (1,1,0,1) (1,0 
Segmental 
Participation 


Present (1) 


(1,1,0,0) 
Absent (0) 


First consider pragmatic reduction. In 
Table 3 we can collapse contiguous Cells 1, 
2, and 5 into one polythetic type; and Cells 
12, 15, and 16 into another. The two re- 
sulting types are respectively the same 
rational and nonrational types formed in 
Table 2. This collapsing procedure is prag- 
matic reduction (Lazarsfeld, 1937:128). 
Pragmatic reduction converts monothetic 
cells to polythetic by creating fewer cells, 
each of which has wider boundaries and 
admits more diverse specimens. If we col- 
lapse on all dimensions (so that no unique 
f is possessed by all individuals), then the 
type becomes fully polythetic. If we do not 
collapse on all dimensions, individuals share 
values on the dimensions not collapsed, 
so the type is polythetic rather than fully 
polythetic. 

The second form of reduction is arbitrary 
numerical. Lazarsfeld (1937:128) provides 


Organization A | Organization B 


(1,0,1,1) 







(1,0,1,0) 





,0,1) 


(1,0,0,0) 


(0,1,1,1) (0,0,1,1) 

3 4 
(0,1,1,0) (0,0,1,0) 

7 8 


Organization E 
(0,1,0,1) (0,0,0,1) 


12 


Organization F | Organization D 
(0,1,0,0) (0,0,0,0) 
14 15 16 





an example. He says that in constructing 
an index of housing conditions, one might 
weight plumbing without either central heat 
or a refrigerator equal to the other two 
without plumbing. Coding existence of an 
attribute by 1 and lack of it by 0, and taking 
variables in this order (plumbing, central 
heat, refrigerator), Lazarsfeld is saying that 
(1, 0, 0,) = (0, 1, 1). As an analogous ex- 
ample in Table 3, we could let (1, 0, 0, 0) 
= (0, 1, 1, 1), or Cell 14 = Cell 3. Together 
these two cells form a polythetic type. An 
organization belongs to this type whether 
it is assigned to Cell 14 or Cell 3. 

Arbitrary numerical reduction is tanta- 
mount to folding over the typology, and 
making formerly distant types equal. This 
procedure is often quite useful in index con- 
struction and scaling, as will be shown 
below. 


Lazarsfeld’s (1937:128) functional re- 
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.duction consists of discarding from the 
typology all empirically null, and thus un- 
necessary cells. It can be used to simplify 
the analysis by removing the entire middle 
and two corners of the typology in Table 3, 
that is Cells 3 and 4, 6-8, 9-11, and 13 and 
14. The remaining cells are not empirically 
null, and thus cannot be discarded. The 
typology labelled fundamental by Stinch- 
combe is clearly the result of functional 
reduction. 

Functional reduction is a true method of 
reduction, It actually reduces the size or 
area of the typology, as contrasted with 
pragmatic reduction and arbitrary numerical 
reduction, which reduce the number of cells, 
but not the amount or area of property-space 
analyzed. Functional reduction is only fea- 
sible where the dimensions of the typology 

‘are correlated (see Lazarsfeld, 1937:128). 
For further discussion of reduction see 
Bailey (1972). 


The Extended H-E Typology 


We have now discussed four types of 
typologies: (1) heuristic; (2) empirical; 
(3) classical; and (4) reduced classical. 
By combining the two dimensions of clas- 
sification-identification and monotheticism- 
polytheticism we can create a six-celled 
typology of typologies (shown in Table 4) 
which includes these four types plus two 
empirically null cells. Notice that the typol- 
ogy of Table 4 includes the original H-E 
distinction. This leads us to suspect that 
our two dimensions were latent and un- 
named dimensions in the H-E typology, so 
that our typology represents an extension 
through Lazarsfeld’s (1937:132-8) process 
of substruction. 


MONOTHETICISM-POLYTHETICISM . 
AND SCALING 


Little has been written on the relation- . 


ship between typologies and scaling (al- 
though Lazarsfeld’s 1937 discussion of re- 
duction does indicate a desire to achieve 
unidimensionality; see page 129). Discus- 
sion of this relationship is essential for 
understanding how the monothetic-poly+ 
thetic distinction applies to single test items 
(single observable indicators) and overall 
test scores (scales). We will limit our dis- 


Table 4. Extended Typology Rased on 
the Classification-Identi- 
fication and Monothetic: 


Polythetic Distinctions! 


Monothetic 









Polythetic 







Classification 2 

only Heuristic 
Identification, 

then Null? | Empirical 
Classification 

Classification ` 

then | Classical | Reduced | 
Identification 


'Monotheticism and polytheticism are 
nutuaidy exclusive concepts. A class 
cannot be simultaneously monothetic 
and polythetic. Thus, there is not a 
third column in the typology. How- 
ever, classification and identifica- 
tion are separate research operations 
both of which can be performed on the 
same typology. Thus, there is a 
third row. There would be a fourth 
row if one included identification 
without classification (Footnote 3). 


*Ror discussion of why these cells are 
generally null, see Footnote 6. 


cussion to unidimensional scaling. The re- 
lationships between typologies and multi- 
dimensional scales are interesting, but 
beyond the scope of this paper. For dis- 
cussion of multidimensional scaling see 
Coleman (1971). 

In unidimensional scaling we try to com- 
bine all dimensions of the typology so as to 
form a scale of a single property (e.g, 
rationality, bureaucracy, authoritarianism, | 
or alienation). We can attempt to establish 
either partial order or single order on the 
property. 


Partial Order 


Partial order is characterized by the ex- 
istence of tie scores on the property. That 
is, there are two or more ways to make the 
same score on the property (Phillips, 1971: 
221-2). 

An example of partial order is provided 
by a common school examination, say in 
arithmetic. Assume that there are ten ques- 
tions, and each counts ten points on the 
scale of arithmetic knowledge. Mary an- 
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swers the first three test items correctly, 
but misses the last seven. John misses the 
first seven, but correctly answers the last 
three. Each pupil scores thirty points. The 
scale is partial order because the two stu- 
dents made identical scores of thirty in com- 
pletely different ways. 

The chief problem with a partial order 
scale is the difficulty of insuring unidimen- 
sionality. When the same score is being 
made two different ways there is little 
guarantee that some of the items are not 
in fact measuring some other property (e.g., 
authoritarianism instead of rationality). The 
most famous method for constructing par- 
tial order scales is Likert scaling (cf. Mur- 
phy and Likert, 1937). The Likert pro- 
cedure has built-in safeguards to maximize 
the probability that unidimensionality will 
be achieved (Phillips, 1971:222-3). 

For an illustration of the relationship 
between a typology and a partial order 
scale reconsider Table 1. Remember that 
each of the sixteen cells is monothetic. There 
is a unique configuration of Js and Os re- 
quired for admission to each cell. No two 
cells are alike. Each organization we study 
can be assigned to one and only one of the 
sixteen cells. 

We want to form a partial order unidi- 
mensional scale of rationality from this 
typology. This requires tie scores. To obtain 
them we first code each present character 
as 1 and each absent character as 0, as be- 
fore. We then assign a scale score to each 
of the sixteen monothetic cells. We obtain 


Table 5. 








Number of Monothetic 
Cells Used in 
Constructing 
the Type 











Location of These 
Cells in Table 1 





each score by summing the Js (summated 
rating). A cell’s score is simply the number 
of Is it contains. 

Now we have partial order because there 
is more than one way to make a single 
score, For example, an organization that 
scored O on the frst three variables and 1 
on the last would have a scale sçore of 1 on 
rationality and would be assigned to Cell 
12. An organization that scored 1 on the first 
variable and O on the last three would be 
assigned to Cell 14. This organization would 
also have a scale score of 1 on rationality. 
Since there are four items in the typology 
(and. in the scale), there are five scores 
that can be obtained (0, 1, 2, 3, or 4). Table 
5 shows the number of monothetic cells in 
each scale score type. 

Notice that the distribution of cells shown 
in Table 5 is binomial, and the total number 
of combinations (cells) for the four items 
is 24 or 16. Type 1 (scale score 0) and Type 
5 (scale score 4) are monothetic, containing 
only one cell each, because there is only 
one unique way to make a score of either 
0 or 4 respectively. These are recognizable 
as the polar types. Types 2 through 4 are 
all obviously polythetic. For example, there 
are six different ways to make a scale score 
of 2 (ie., six different cells form Type 3). 
These six include cells as disparate as Cell 
6 (only compensatory rewards and perform- 
ance emphasis present) and Cell 11 (only 
specialization and segmental participation 
present). 

By considering only the sum total of 1s 


The Composition of Partial Order Scale Types as Constructed by Means 
of Lazarfeld's Arbitrary Numerical Reduction 






Whether Resulting Type as 
Formed by Arbitrary 
Numerical Reduction Is 
Monothetic or Polythetic 

































1 Cell 16 

2 Cells 8, 12, 14, P 
15 

3 Cells 4, 6, 7, P 
10, 11, 13 

4 Cells 2, 3, 5, 9 P 

5 Cell ł M 
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for each cell, and failing to notice which 
‘specific items the 1s occurred on (the exact 
configuration of Js and Os), we are in effect 
performing Lazarsfeld’s arbitrary numeri- 
cal reduction. For example, in Type 3, 
Cell 4 has a score on the four items respec- 
tively of (0, 0, 1, 1), while Cell 13 has a 
score of (1, 1, 0, 0). Each of these con- 
figurations is unique in the typology, and 
each of these two cells is monothetic. But by 
scoring each as 2, we are destroying its 
uniqueness. We now merely have two dif- 
ferent ways to make the same score of 2 
on rationality, and thus to be admitted to 
Type 3. We are in effect saying that (0, 0, 
1, 1) = (1, 1, 0, 0). This is clearly arbitrary 
numerical reduction (Lazarsfeld, 1937:128). 


Simple Order 


Partial order is a weak form of scaling. 
A stronger form is simple order. In a simple 
order scale there are no tie scores on the 
property (Phillips, 1971:221). Unlike par- 
tial order where there were six different ways 
to make a score of two on rationality, a 
simple order scale would permit only one 
unique way to make a score of two (or any 
other score). Since each score is unique, we 
can tell by looking at a person’s score ex- 
actly how he answered all items. Simple 


Table 6. 













N WwW > 


ICR = Compensatory rewards (Udy, 1958) 


2 S = Specialization (Udy, 1958) 
3PE = Performance emphasis (Udy, 1958) 


“SP = Segmental participation (Udy, 1958) 


order scales provide a much stronger guar- 
antee of unidimensionality than do partial 
order scales. 

The most famous method for constructing 
simple order scales is Guttman’s (1950) 
scalogram analysis. Our four item scale of 
rationality as it would appear in Guttman’s 
cumulative format is presented in Table 6. 
Notice that the five Guttman scale scores 
are represented respectively by five dif- 
ferent monothetic cells in Table 1 (Cells 
1, 5, 13, 14, 16). Never can more than one 
cell be used to attain a single score as in 
partial order scaling. 

As can be seen from Table 6, if an organi- 
zation has a scale score of O (Type 1) it 
should possess none of the four character- 
istics. If it has a score of 1 (Type 2) it 
should possess only compensatory rewards. 
For a score of 2 (Type 3) it should possess 
compensatory rewards and specialization. A 
score of 3 (Type 4) is made by possession 
of compensatory rewards, specialization, and 
performance emphasis. Type 5 (scale score 
4) is represented by possession of all four 
characteristics. 

If the scale is perfect, all of the other 
eleven cells in Table 1 will be empirically 
null. If the scale is imperfect, some em- 
pirical specimens will fall into some of the 
other eleven cells (Cells 2—4, 6-8, 9-12, or 


The Composition of Simple Order Guttman Scale Types as Constructed by 
Means of Lazarfeld's Functional Reduction 


Configuration of 
Characteristics 


Characteristic 





from Udy 
(1958:417) 
PE? sp* 
(3) (4) 


CR! S? 
(1) (2) 








Paiute 
Kaybles 
Lobi 
Crow 


Tibetans 
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15). All organizations falling into cells that 
should be null must be considered scaling 
errors. 

For example, if an organization possessed 
only one characteristic, but possessed” num- 
ber 3 (performance emphasis) instead of 
number 1 (compensatory rewards), then 
this organization would score (0, 0, 1, 0) 
instead of the expected (1, 0, 0, 0). It would 
be assigned to Cell 8 of Table 1. This is 
an error according to simple order Guttman 
scaling, which would predict that all organi- 
zations with a scale score of 1 should be 
assigned to Cell 14 of Table 1. If there are 
too many scaling errors we will be unable 
to reproduce the exact pattern of answers for 
a given organization accurately. 

In his study of nonindustrial production 
organizations, Udy (1958) found only one 

` Guttman scale error out of twenty-five cases. 
This occurred when the Samoans possessed 
only one characteristic, but possessed 
specialization instead of compensatory re- 
wards. Thus, they must be assigned to Cell 
15 in Table 1 instead of Cell 14. Examples 
of each scale score as selected from the 
twenty-four organizations scoring as pre- 
dicted are: (1) scale score O0—Tibetans; 
(2) scale score. 1—Crow; (3) scale score 
2—Lobi (hunting); (4) scale score 3— 
Kaybles (construction I); and (5) scale 
score 4—Paiute (Udy, 1958:417). 

Since all of the specimens should be as- 
signed to only five cells out of sixteen, we 
can use Lazarsfeld’s (1937:128) technique 
of functional reduction to eliminate the 
other eleven cells from the typology. The 
five cells that remain after functional re- 
duction constitute a simple order Guttman 
scale of rationality. If we know an organi- 
zation’s Guttman scale score, we can tell 
which cell it is assigned to (each organi- 
zation is assigned to one and only one cell). 
It is then an easy matter to reproduce its 
value on all items. i 


Partial and Simple Order Compared 


It can now be seen that the definition of 
polytheticism is synonymous with the defini- 
tion of partial order (more than one way to 
make a certain score or be assigned to a cer- 
tain type). Similarly, the definition of mono- 
theticism is synonymous with the definition 


_of simple order (one unique way to make a 


certain score or be assigned to a certain 
type). A partial order scale contains mono- 
thetic, polythetic, and fully polythetic types, 
while a simple order scale is composed solely 
of monothetic types. 

If functional reduction can successfully 
be used to reduce a large number of cells 
to only a few, the resulting typology will 
fulfill Stinchcombe’s requirements for the 
fundamental typology. Then monotheticism 
can be retained and the items may form a 
simple order scale. 

But notice that if we have a large sample 
of specimens, and if many cells are null, the 
frequencies in the remaining cells must be 
large. Often we find instead that no cells 
are null, but that each cell frequency is 
low. To gain parsimony without discarding 
any specimens from our sample we need 
some way to exhaust the typology yet reduce 
the number of cells. Arbitrary numerical 
reduction yielding a partial order scale com- 
posed of polythetic categories meets our 
needs. Thus, we use it even though it pro- 
vides less guarantee of unidimensionality 
than does simple. order scaling. 

After a unidimensional scale is constructed, 
it can always be further reduced through 
pragmatic reduction. This is true for both 
partial order and simple order scales. For 
example, we can call a score of 3 or more 
“high rationality,” and a score of 2 or less 
“low rationality.” This means collapsing 
together Types 4 and 5 (high) and Types 
1, 2, 3 (low) of the partial order scale. This 
is a clear case of pragmatic reduction. 

In the case of simple order, such di- 
chotomizing creates two polythetic types 
by collapsing together the monothetic Cells 
1 and 5 (high) and Cells 13, 14, 16 (low). 
The two resulting types are not fully poly- 
thetic. As shown in Table 6, the high type 
requires a score of 1 on the first three vari- 
ables, but either 1 or O on the last (1) 1, 1, 
1 or 0). The low type is (1 or 0, 1 or 0, 0, 
0). If a researcher is lucky enough to achieve 
simple order scaling with few errors, it will 
generally be unwise to sacrifice monotheti- 
cism by dichotomizing. He has too much in- 
formation to lose, and little parsimony to 
gain, at least compared to the original gain 
in parsimony achieved by reducing from 
sixteen cells to only five. 


MONOTHETIC AND POLYTHETIC TYPOLOGIES 


One has much less to lose by dichotomiz- 
ing our partial order scale. Some of the scale 
types (e.g., Type 2 for scale score 1: and 
Type 4 for scale score 3) are already fully 
polythetic (see Table 5 and Table 1), with 
none-of the four variables having a common 
score on all cells in the type. The two final 
types (high rationality and low rationality ) 
will be fully polythetic, and will contain six- 
teen cells, thus exhausting the typoldgy. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


' The monothetic-polythetic distinction” is 
very important because the process of typol- 
„ogy construction and use includes both 
_ concept formation and data analysis. Ex- 
cluding either operation simplifies the task 
greatly, but precludes construction of what 
Stinchcombe (1968:47) calls the fundamen- 
tal typology—-one that has many potential 
combinations of variables, but only a few 
that actually occur empirically. 

It is a large task to both construct con- 
cepts and also analyze empirical data and 
assign specimens to the cells, especially, for 
large typologies with many variables and 
many categories in each. Both concept for- 
mation and data analysis are difficult speci- 
alities mastered by few. Each has its own 
special requirements. 

First consider concept formation. Con- 
cepts are always defined monothetically. 
This is essential if they are to be even half- 
way unambiguous. It would be ridiculous, 
> for example, to define the concept of upper 
class as being either high or low on educa- 
tion and either high or low on income. This 
definition is ambiguity personified, and such 
a polythetic concept is totally unacceptable. 
We say instead that the upper class is high 
on income and high on education. Low in- 
come and low education can then be defined 
as lower class. 

Now consider assignment and data analy- 
sis. Assignments into monothetic cells may 
proceed smoothly if one has only a few 
variables and a few specimens. But typol- 


ogies with only a few variables are often ` 


theoretically irrelevant, and may be the re- 
sult of attempts at simplification. If one has 
many variables and many specimens, he will 
almost certainly be forced to reduce to poly- 
theticism. Otherwise, he will find that he 
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* has assigned only one or a few specimens to 
each of hundreds or even thousands of cells, 
with no real grouping. He will have about 
as much trouble summarizing this data as 
he would have had summarizing his original 
data, and could have saved himself the ef- 
fort of constructing the monothetic typol- 
ogy. The only-way he can attain parsimony 
is by reducing to polytheticism. 

The great amount of imperfection in the 
empirical world makes retention of mono- 
theticism during assignment an idealistic 
goal rather than a pragmatic criterion. Even 
characteristics long thought to be absolutely 
essential for a natural type are often found 
to be lacking in specimens that clearly be- 
long to that type. For example, possession 
of red blood corpuscles was considered a 
defining characteristic of all vertebrates un- 
til some species of fish were discovered to 
lack them (Sokal and Sneath, 1963:13). 

What is the typologist to do in such a 
case? The fish clearly are vertebrates in 
spite of the missing corpuscles, He has no 
choice but to assign them to the vertebrate 
category, making this category polythetic. 
The virtual impossibility of finding any 
single feature that is alone adequate for 
identifying a naturally occurring group em- 
phasizes the importance of polythetic typol- 
ogy in empirical investigation. 

Because of the difficulty involved in si- 
multaneous classification and assignment, 
sociologists have never been completely suc- 
cessful in constructing large classical typol- 
ogies of the sort recommended by Stinch- 
combe. Instead, history has shown two 
extremes. Sociologists of Weber’s era con- 
centrated on classification without assign- 
ment. By limiting their work largely to 
monothetic heuristic typologies in the form 
of verbal charts and ideal and polar types, 
they were able to avoid the problems in- 
herent in the assignment of natural groups. 

Contemporary typologists have often cho- 
sen the opposite extreme. The advent of 
computerization has resulted in the develop- 
ment of many quantified typological meth- 
ods. The most notable of these are the many 
clustering methods (see Sokal and Sneath, 
1963; Ball, 1965; Friedman and Rubin, 
1967). Such methods always yield empirical 
types formed through assignment without 
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prior conceptualization. These natural types, , 


are almost invariably polythetic. 

Future work will surely emphasize the 
further development of quantified clustering 
techniques. There will also be increasing 
development and use of newer techniques 
such as smallest space analysis (Guttman, 
1968), and multidimensional scaling (Cole- 
man, 1971). 

The interface between such new tech- 
niques is not always well understood by 
sociologists. In addition, there is a continu- 
ing need to clarify the relationship between 
new techniques and more traditional typo- 


logical and reduction procedures. Of partic- - 


ular interest is the unexplored relationship 
between typologies and multidimensional 
scales. Sociologists can better understand 
the relationships among all methods, both 
old and new, if they keep the monothetic- 
polythetic and classification-assignment dis- 
tinctions clearly in mind. 
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DO CHRISTIAN BELIEFS CAUSE ANTI-SEMITISM? * 


RUSSELL MIDDLETON 
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American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (February) :33-52 


I examine Glock and Stark’s contention that certain Christian religious beliefs are causally 
related to anti-Semitism, using data from a 1964 national survey. Religious orthodoxy proves 
to be uncorrelated with anti-Semitism at the zero-order. A path analysis reveals that the 
relationships in the causal sequence hypothesized by Glock and Stark are weak. Further- 
more, the influence of religious orthodoxy, religious ibertarianism, religious particularism, and 
religious hostility to the historic Jew is not expressed solely through the intervening step of 
religious hostility to modern Jews; the coeficents for the direct paths to anti-Semitism are 
in some cases sizable. The five religious belief variables taken together in a simple additive 
model account for approximately 15 percent of the variance in anti-Semitism. When socio- 
economic status, a number of other social attributes, and a number of social psychological 
traits are keld constant, however, the five religious belief variables account uniquely for only 
2 percent of the variance in anti-Semitism. Even kere one must be cautious in inferring a 
causa} relationship, particulaly since some of the religious measures may simply reflect a more 
general anti-Semitic ideology. A revised model is presented which includes socioeconomic 


Status and social psychological variables. 


religiosity to different types of prejudice. 


hood in Christian ethics, it is a paradox 

that many studies have found that those 
Americans who on various indices are more 
religious also tend to be more prejudiced 
- against racial and ethnic minorities. After 
three decades of research attempting to 
specify the precise relationship of religiosity 
to prejudice, however, few firm conclusions 
can be drawn. In this paper I shall not at- 
tempt to resolve all the questions concerning 
the relationship of different dimensions of 


È light of the strong emphasis on brother- 


*I am indebted to Robert M. Hauser, Seymour 
Spilerman, Hal H. Winsborough, David Mechanic, 
and William H. Sewell, who read an earlier version 
of this paper and responded with many helpful 
comments and suggestions. 


Instead I wish to focus on one of the more 
intriguing and theoretically plausible ques- 
tions: Do certain religious beliefs “cause” 
anti-Semitism among Christians in the 
United States today? More precisely, I shall 
examine the causal theoretical model set 
forth in Glock and Stark (1966), the most 
ambitious. and comprehensive study of this 
question published to date. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Historians have made a convincing case 
that the Christian church was largely re- 
sponsible for the development of anti-Semi- 
tism in ancient and medieval times (Parkes, 
1934, 1962, 1963; Isaac, 1956, 1964; Si- 
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mon, 1948; Trachtenberg, 1943). The evi- 
dence suggests that economic and other 
social factors were of relatively minor sig- 
nificance, at least initially. It was the theo- 
logical picture of the Jew created in the 
New Testament, in the patristic literature, 
and in subsequent teachings of the church 
that apparently unleashed the virulent 
hatred and persecution of Jews in the west- 
ern world. 

If we grant that certain teachings of the 
Christian church may have played a causal 
role in anti-Semitism in earlier times, is it 
true that religion still does so today? By 
and large empirical studies of the relation- 
ship of religiosity and anti-Semitism do 
show that those who are more religious tend 
to be more highly prejudiced against Jews, 
but the findings have not been completely 
consistent. 

Several studies have found that those who 
have no religious affiliation are less anti- 
Semitic than those who are Catholic or those 
who belong to major Protestant groups 
(Sanford, 1950; Levinson and Sanford, 
1944; Rosenblith, 1949). Bettelheim and 
Janowitz (1950) in a study of 150 male 
army veterans in Chicago found no signifi- 
cant difference between those with and with- 
out religious affiliations, but their sample 
contained only twelve of the latter. Blum 
and Mann (1960) found that college stu- 
dents who belonged to religious clubs were 
more anti-Semitic than those who did not. 

With regard to church attendance the re- 
sults are less consistent. Some studies have 
shown a positive association between church 
attendance and anti-Semitism (Simpson, 
1959; Vanecko, 1966), some have shown no 
association or an irregular pattern (Petti- 
grew, 1959; Sanford, 1950; Selznick and 
Steinberg, 1969), and at least one (Parry, 
1949) has found that nonchurch-going Prot- 
estants are more anti-Semitic than church- 
going Protestants. Williams (1964) found 
a curvilinear pattern in Savannah and Steu- 
benville, with those who seldom attended 
church more anti-Semitic than those who 
never attended or often attended. Neuwien 
(1966:199) found the reverse curvilinear 
pattern in a national sample of Catholic 
school children. Those who attended mass 
most often and least often were most anti- 
Semitic. 


Other studies have found that anti-Semi- 
tism is positively correlated with an extrin- 


_ sic or instrumental orientation to religion 


(Wilson, 1960; Frenkel-Brunswik and San- 
ford, 1945; Vanecko, 1966), with accep- 
tance of the customs and teachings of orga- 
nized religion (Kelly, Ferson, and Holtzman, 
1958), and with the tendency to attach high 
importance to religion and the church (San- 
ford, 1950). On the other hand, Evans 
(1952) and Jones (1958) both found a 
~ .14 correlation between anti-Semitism and 
the Allport-Vernon scale on religious values, 
and Prothro and Jensen (1950) found a 
—.11 correlation between anti-Semitism and 
favorable attitudes toward the church on 
the Thurstone-Chave scale. Finally, Rosen- 
blith (1949) found that South Dakota col- 
lege students who reported that they had 
not been influenced by religion in their up- 
bringing were more tolerant toward Jews 
than those who had been influenced by reli- 
gion; whereas O’Reilly and O’Reilly (1954) 
found no significant relationship between 
the two variables for Catholic college stu- 
dents in a southern city. 

Many of these studies suffer from serious 
methodological defects, such as relying on 
inadequate samples and failing to use ade- 
quate controls in the analysis. Considering 
these methodological defects and the diver- 
sity of the findings, one cannot regard any 
propositions about the relationship of vari- 
ous dimensions of religiosity to anti-Semi- 
tism as firmly established. Even if we as- 
sume that certain ideological dimensions of 
religiosity are positively correlated with 
anti-Semitism, the question still remains 
whether the relationship is causal or spu- 
rious. Probably the most common view is 
that it is spurious—that religiosity and 
prejudice are common consequences of some 
third factor or set of factors. Thus, Dittes 
(1969:633) suggests that education and 
class differences may account for much of 
the correlation between prejudice and reli- 
gion. Others maintain that it is a particular 
cognitive style, authoritarianism, or other 
psychodynamic personality factors which 
lead an individual to be both anti-Semitic 
and highly religious (e.g., Argyle, 1958: 
91-2; Allport, 1966:451; Levinson, 1967: 
1012; Greeley, 1967:1009). 

Although Allport explicitly rejected the 
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notion that religious beliefs lead directly to 
prejudice (Allport, 1962:132, 1966:451), he 


conceded that in the past there have been . 


plentiful supports for bigotry in the particu- 
larism common to most theological systems. 
He believed that the doctrines of revelation, 
election, and theocracy have played a causal 
role in prejudice in the past and that the 
peril exists even today, though the “patho- 
genic elements” in theology are disappear- 
ing. Generally, however, he insisted that the 
average churchgoer has only “vague intima- 
tions of theology” and that it is “farfetched” 
to search for the roots of prejudice in their 
theological context (Allport, 1966:449-50). 
Bettelheim and Janowitz have also expressed 
the view that in modern times religious ap- 
peals as a basis for persecuting the Jews 
have generally fallen flat. In their own study 
of Chicago army veterans they found refer- 
ences to religion almost totally absent when 
individuals gave reasons for disliking Jews 
(Bettelheim and Janowitz, 1950:166). 

On the other hand, Rose (1963:21-2) 
believed that ancient differences in theolog- 
ical conceptions profoundly influence con- 
temporary images of Jews. He recalled that 
as a boy he was beaten up by some Catholic 
neighbor children on the sole excuse that 
“You killed Our Lord.” 

There is, in fact, some evidence that the 
“pathogenic elements” in Christian theology 
have not declined as much as Allport sug- 
gested. Several studies of the content of 
Sunday school materials and other publica- 
tions of church groups in the United States, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Canada 
have shown that Jews are often portrayed 
in a highly negative fashion (Olson, 1963; 
Eakin, 1935; Brown, 1957; Démann, 1952). 
It is true that many Christian groups have 
been working vigorously of late to revise 
their educational materials and eliminate 
those elements which might contribute to 
anti-Semitism. In the absence of recent sys- 
tematic studies, however, we do not know 
how effective these efforts have been in 
changing the pattern of religious instruction. 


THE GLOCK AND STARK POSITION 
It is Glock and Stark in their book Chris- 
tian Beliefs and Anti-Semitism (1966) who 
have argued most forcefully that certain 
theological beliefs of Christians play a cau- 
sal role in anti-Semitism even today. Before 


collecting or analyzing any empirical data, 
they constructed a complex theoretical 
model of the causal relations between dif- 
ferent sets of religious beliefs and secular 
anti-Semitism (Glock and Stark, 1966: 
94-5). They argue that orthodox religious 
faith leads Christians to take a particular- 
istic view of their religious status, which in 
turn leads them to hold the historic Jew 
responsible for the crucifixion of Jesus. Reli- 
gious hostility to the historic Jew breeds in 
them religious hostility toward the modern 
Jew. If the individual accepts norms of reli- 
gious libertarianism, however, the causal se- 
quence may be partly broken at any of these 
earlier steps. In the final link of the causal 
chain those who view the modern Jew as an 
unforgiven crucifier being punished by God 
also tend to develop secular anti-Semitic 
beliefs. Furthermore, Glock and Stark the- 
orize that orthodoxy, particularism, religious 
hostility toward the historic Jew, and reli- 
gious libertarianism do not have a direct 
effect on secular anti-Semitism. Their effect 
is expressed only indirectly through the 
intervening variable of religious hostility 
toward modern Jews. This latter point they 
regard as crucial to their main thesis (Glock 
and Stark, 1966:132), 

To test their theoretical model Glock and 
Stark sent mail questionnaires in 1963 to 
a random sample of members of predomi- 
nantly white Christian church congregations 
in four counties along the western side of 
San Francisco Bay in northern California. 
A 67 percent return rate yielded a final 
sample of 2,886. Glock and Stark con- 
structed indices for measuring each variable 
in their model and then used percentage 
tables to show the relationships of these 
variables. Unfortunately, the choice of cross 
tabulations as the basis for analysis made it 
impossible for them to test fully their theo- 
retical model, for if multivariate tables are 
constructed with more than a few variables 
at once, either the number of cases quickly 
becomes too small for the exponentially in- 
creasing cells of the table, or the mind be- 
gins to boggle at the resulting complexity. 

Glock and Stark present many tables 
showing relationships which are consistent 
with parts of their theoretical model. For 
the most important part of the analysis, 
however, they use composite indices which 
combine several measures of individual vari- 
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ables. They show that religious dogmatism 
(a composite index of orthodoxy, particular- 
ism, implication of the historic Jew in the 
Crucifixion, and religious anti-libertarian- 
ism) is positively associated with religious 
hostility toward modern Jews and with sec- 
ular anti-Semitism. They show also that 
religious hostility toward modern Jews is 
positively associated with secular anti-Semi- 
tism, even when religious dogmatism is con- 
trolled. Religious dogmatism, however, is 
not associated with secular anti-Semitism 
when religious hostility toward modern Jews 
is controlled. Finally, religious bigotry (a 
composite index of religious dogmatism and 
religious hostility toward modern Jews) is 
associated with anti-Semitic beliefs and feel- 
ings and with a propensity to engage in 
anti-Semitic actions. The association with 
anti-Semitic beliefs remains even when con- 
trols are introduced, one at a time, for edu- 
cation, occupation, income, size of commu- 
nity of upbringing, region of upbringing, 
age, political views, sex, and Protestant- 
Catholic affiliation. On the other hand, reli- 
gious bigotry is only slightly associated with 
anti-black prejudice. 

Glock and Stark recognized that the peo- 
ple on the West Coast are probably less 
religious and more libertarian than those in 
most other sections of the United States. 
They were, however, able to include some 
of their most central questions in a national 
survey of the American adult population 
carried out by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center in October, 1964. Hence, they 
were able to replicate some of their findings 
on a nationwide basis. Their basic finding 
from the national survey is that the index 
of religious bigotry—an index similar to 
that used for the Bay Area sample—is posi- 
tively associated with secular anti-Semitism. 
This association persists even when controls 
for race, Protestant-Catholic affiliation, sex, 
education, and region are introduced singly 
or in combinations. Glock and Stark found 
that among those they classified as high or 
medium high on anti-Semitism, 23 percent 
also had scores of four or five on the index 
of religious bigotry, and another 21 percent 
had scores of three on the index. From this 
they drew the following conclusions: 


Conservatively, these findings would suggest 
that at least one-fourth of America’s anti- 


Semites have a religious basis for their preju- 
dice, while nearly another fifth have this re- 
ligious basis in considerable part... . An 
impressive proportion, no less than a fourth 
of American anti-Semitism is attached to re- 
ligious sources. . . . Far from being trivial, re- 
ligious outlooks and religious images of the 
modern Jew-seem to lie at the root of the 
anti-Semitism of millions of American adults 
(Glock and Stark, 1966:205). . 


Since its publication Christian Beliefs and 
Anti-Semitism has received much attention 
—both appreciative and critical—in profes- 
sional, religious, and general periodicals 
(e.g., Williams, 1967; Greeley, 1967; Levin- 
son, 1967; Dittes, 1967; Strommen, 1967; 
Hadden et al., 1966; Furfey, 1966; Monas, 
1966). Methodological criticism directed at 
this and similar work in this area has been 
so common that Stark (1970:151) was 
moved to comment that in his “admittedly 
cynical view” relatively little attention 
would have been paid to methodological 
questions if the relationships had been re- 
versed—that is, if Christian commitment 
had been shown to have only “positive” 
effects.+ 

In a recent work Stark and Glock, joined 
by Foster and Quinley (Stark et al., 1971) 
have attempted to answer their critics and 
at the same time make a parallel analysis 
of data collected in 1968 from a sample of 
1,580 parish clergymen from the nine largest 
Protestant denominations in California. The 
bulk of the analysis once again proceeds 
with percentage tables and uses a composite 
index at certain critical points. Comparing 
results from the clergy sample with those 
from the Bay Area sample, the authors con- 
clude that although the clergy are less likely 
to be anti-Semitic than the laity, there is an 
even better fit between the data and the 
theoretical model for the clergy than for the 
laity (Stark et al., 1971:72). 

Some earlier critics of Christian Beliefs 
and Anti-Semitism maintained that the use 
of composite indices in the analysis had 
glossed over the underlying complexity of 
the theoretical model and made it impossi- 


ble to test whether the model was correct. 


1 Stark et al. (1971:2) also question the motives 
of the critics. Of course, a criticism may be correct 
or incorrect quite apart from the critic’s motivation. 
In any case there is no religious motivation under- 
lying my own work on this topic. 
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They even suggested (Levinson, 1967:1010- 
11; Dittes, 1967:184; Furfey, 1966:558) 
that Glock and Stark had stacked the deck 
in favor of finding a correlation between 
“religious bigotry” and secular anti-Semi- 
tism by including some anti-Jewish religious 
items in the index for bigotry. To deal with 
these objections Stark et al. (1971:80—4) 
carried out a path analysis of the data from 
the Bay Area and clergy samples. In both 
cases they found that religious hostility 
toward modern Jews was the only variable 
that had a sizable coefficient for a direct 
path leading to secular anti-Semitism. In 
both cases religious hostility toward mod- 
ern Jews was determined by particularism, 
by orthodoxy directly, and by orthodoxy 
working indirectly through particularism. 
Among the clergy, however, particularism 
played a less important role. 

Stark et al. (1971:82) conclude that the 
path analyses provide strong confirmation 
of their theoretical model as originally de- 
veloped: “The main paths in which we took 
theoretical interest and which were sus- 
tained by the tabular analysis produce siz- 
able coefficients. Those we rejected—for 
example, all linkages between the various fac- 
tors and anti-Semitism, except through reli- 
gious hostility—yield very small or non- 
existent coefficients.” This conclusion may 
come as a surprise to someone who has 
taken their earlier model seriously. First, 
the authors in their more recent analysis 
have dropped entirely one of their six orig- 
inal variables, religious libertarianism, They 
do not explain why. They do not even men- 
tion the variable in their summary of the 
earlier book, despite the fact that religious 
libertarianism had a prominent place in the 
theoretical model and a whole chapter was 
devoted to it. Second, the model specifies a 
sequence of paths from one variable to the 
next. Yet neither path analysis sustains the 
theory. The direct path from orthodoxy to 
religious hostility toward modern Jews, for 
example, is greater than the theorized indirect 
path through particularism. Furthermore, 
the causal sequence is almost entirely dis- 
connected at the next step, religious hostil- 
ity toward the historic Jew. For the laity 
it is clear that this variable is not caused 
by particularism, nor does it in turn cause 
religious hostility toward modern Jews. For 


the clergy the path coefficients are only 
slightly higher. Stark et al. (1971:82) show 
surprise at this finding but curiously do not 
seem to regard it as a major deviation from 
their theoretical model.* 

In this paper I wish to provide a complete > 
test of the original Glock and Stark theo- 
retical model. I shall thus reintroduce the 
missing variable—religious libertarianism. I 
am also skeptical of their assertions that 
their findings are impervious to the influ- 
ence of control variables, and I shall intro- 
duce a number of controls simultaneously, 
including some social psychological variables 
not used by Glock and Stark. Finally, I 
shall present a first step toward what I be- 
lieve is a more reasonable path model link- 
ing these variables. ' 


METHODS 


The data I shall analyze come from a na- 
tionwide survey on anti-Semitism among 
adults in the United States carried out by 
NORC in October, 1964.8 Using the national 
sample rather than Glock and Stark’s Bay 
Area sample has both advantages and dis- 
advantages, The chief advantage, of course, 
is that it fs a national sample and the results 
are not distorted by any peculiar regional 
characteristics. The national survey also con- 
tained questions on many social psycho- 
logical variables not included in the Bay 
Area survey. On the other hand, the national 
survey did not have as many questions deal- 
ing with religious beliefs, and therefore it is 


2 Glock and Stark (1966:211) did hedge at one 
point in their earlier work, however. They sug- 
gested that religious hostility to modern Jews 
could be significantly muted if the deicide issue 
could be laid to rest, but they believed some link 
would probably still remain between particularism 
and religious hostility toward modern Jews because 
Jews remained outside the “true” faith. 

3 The study was sponsored by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith and was directed by 
the Survey Research Center, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Sampling and interviewing were 
carried out by the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Chicago. The interview sched- 
ule, details about sampling procedures, and basic 
results are published in Selznick and Steinberg 
(1969). I am indebted to the International Data 
Library and Reference Service of the University 
of California, Berkeley, and the Social Science Data 
and Program Library Service of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, for making the data available 
to me. 
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not possible to build indices or scales exactly 
equivalent to those constructed by Glock 
and Stark from the Bay Area data. There was 
enough correspondence between the two 
surveys, however, for Glock and Stark to 
consider the national data as basis enough for 
replicating their Bay Area findings, and one 
chapter of their book is devoted to an analy- 
sis of the national data. Stark et al. (1971), 
however, did not carry out a path analysis 
with the national data when they reanalyzed 
the Bay Area data. 

For the national NORC survey probability 
methods were used in the sample selection 
down to the block level within some seventy- 
three primary sampling units. Within blocks 
interviewers followed a prescribed travel 
route from a random start to fill age, sex, and 
employment quotas. This deviation from 
strict probability procedures at the block 
level probably did not introduce a serious 
bias, since a comparison with the results of 


the 1964 Population Survey of the Bureau. 


of the Census shows that the two samples 
had very similar distributions of key char- 
acteristics—education, income, race, age, and 
sex. Nevertheless, one should keep in mind 
this limitation, particularly when interpret- 
ing the results of tests of statistical signifi- 
cance.‘ 

For the national survey NORC completed 
1,976 interviews. In this paper I shall analyze 

e data from the 1,852 individuals who 
identified themselves as Protestants or Cath- 
olics, 

I shall use the techniques of correlation, 
multiple regression, and path analysis to test 
the Glock and Stark theory. Using these 
techniques rather than cross tabulations does 


4 Because the sample was not drawn according 
to strict probability methods at the block level, 
Selznick and Steinberg (1969:xx) chose not to use 
tests of significance. In this study I shall report 
whether relationships are significant beyond the 
5 level and shall leave it to the reader to decide 
whether tests of significance are meaningful in this 
instance. For a justification of the NORC quota 
sampling procedures see Sudman (1966). Sudman 
reports that sex, age, and employment status are 
reasonable predictors of availability for interviews. 
Hence, although the procedure is not unbiased, 
typically the bias is small, on the order of 3 to 5 
percent. He concludes that it is reasonable to treat 
quota sampling in which the interviewer must fol- 
low a prescribed travel plan as a form of proba- 
bility sampling. 


raise certain measurement problems. The 
techniques do not permit missing observa- 
tions, and some procedure must be used to 
supply the missing data. I have followed the 
essentially conservative procedure of substi- 
tuting the integer value nearest the mean 
for each variable.® Correlation and regression 
analysis also assume an interval level of 
measurement of variables—an assumption 
which can rarely be met for social psycho- 
logical scales. I believe, however, that at our 
present level of methodological development 
the advantages of using correlation and re- 
gression techniques ordinarily greatly out- 
weigh the pitfalls, even when one’s measures 
do not constitute true interval scales.® 


5 Glock and Stark (1966:249) say that they 
“entirely avoided making assumptions about how 
respondents might have answered” by simply ex- 
cluding from the analysis all persons who failed 
to answer all the questions for a given index. 
They state that none of the evidence they examined 
suggested that this exclusion of cases biased the 
results, but it is by mo means clear that reducing 
the representativeness of the sample in this way is 
less biasing than substituting sample means or 
medians for missing data. Furthermore, the attri- 
tion of cases might bezome unacceptably high when 
one goes beyond bivariate analysis to the simultane- 
ous analysis of a number of variables. It is un- 
likely that the procedure I followed created much 
bias, since the mean percent of missing data for 
the questions used in the analysis for this paper 
was only 0.4 percent. I also constructed a 0-1 
dummy variable to indicate whether or not data 
were missing for each item comprising the anti- 
Semitism and religious belief measures. Then all 
of the original items and the missing data dummy 
variables were factor analyzed together. The missing 
data dummy variables had loadings near zero for 
each of the factors represented by the original 
items, and their own high loadings tended to be 
scattered among seven cther factors. This suggests, 
then, that there was little systematic bias in the 
nonresponse for these central variables, For a dis- 
cussion of the effect of nonresponse on correlation 
results see Blau and Duncan (1967:Appendix F). 

8A number of authors have expressed some 
skepticism about the propriety of using statistics 
which assume interval measurement in such cases 
(Mayer, 1970, 1971; Hawkes, 1971; Vargo, 1971; 
Schweitzer and Schweitzer, 1971; Wilson, 1971). 
Other authors, however, have argued that these 
statistics tend to he better developed and are 
more powerful, sensitive, versatile, and interpret- 
able than rank order or other nonparametric sta- 
tistics; whereas the latter are not without dubious 
assumptions themselves (Abelson and Tukey, 1959; 
Borgatta, 1962, 1968; Labovitz, 1967, 1970, 1971; 
Boyle, 1970). Labavitz (1970) has found that 
changes in scale tend to have little effect on 
correlation coefficients except in extreme cases. 
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To measure the basic dependent variable, 
secular anti-Semitism, I use the eleven-item 
anti-Semitism scale of Selznick and Stein- 
berg (1966:22). The scale measures accep- 
tance of certain traditional stereotyped be- 
liefs about Jews. This scale taps only the 
cognitive elements of anti-Semitism and not 
the affective and conative, but this is prob- 
ably not a major shortcoming in light of the 
findings of Woodmansee and Cook (1967) 
that cognitive, affective, and conative ele- 
© ments do not emerge as separate factors in 
prejudice, as has been commonly supposed. 
The Selznick and Steinberg anti-Semitism 
scale is similar to the six-item index used by 
Glock and Stark in analyzing the national 
data and includes three of their six items. I 
believe the Selznick and Steinberg measure 
is preferable, however, since it was derived 
from a factor analysis, and I find that it has 
a relatively high coefficient of reliability 
(Cronbach’s alpha = .83). The chief defect 
of the Selznick and Steinberg scale is that 
most of the items are worded in the same di- 
rection, so that agreement indicates anti- 
Semitism. The scale is thus probably con- 
taminated by acquiescence response bias, but 
this is also a problem with the Glock and 
Stark anti-Semitism indices. Since acquies- 
cence bias generally tends to be highest 
among those with little education, it becomes 
particularly important to control for socio- 
economic status variables when examining 
the relationship of religious beliefs to anti- 
Semitism. 

The independent and control variables I 
have used in this study are shown in Table 
1, The specific interview questions from 





Boyle (1970) has also employed a dummy variable 
technique in multiple regression analysis to assess 
the effects of assuming equal intervals in measure- 
ment and has concluded that the empirical dangers 
are not great. In the present study I used a similar 
approach. I calculated the multiple correlations of 
the eleven individual questions coded 0-1 which 
comprise the anti-Semitism scale with a series of de- 
-pendent variables. I then compared the multiple cor- 
relations of the anti-Semitism questions with the 
correlations obtained with the anti-Semitism scale 
for the same dependent variables. The same proce- 
dure was followed with the questions comprising the 
measure of religious libertarianism. A comparison 
of the results of these two approaches shows a 
mean difference of only .029 between r and R and 
011 between r? and R?. Hence, it seems unlikely 
that the assumption of equal intervals seriously 
distorts the results of the present study. 


which the measures were constructed are 
identified in the second column, and the co- 
efficients of reliability (Cronbach’s alpka) 
for the multi-item scales are shown in the 
third column.” Some of the coefficients are 


7 The scale scores are sums of the individual item 
scores coded as follows. For all the measures “not 
ascertained” and “refusal” were coded with the 
integer nearest the mean value. 

Anti-Semitism: 

Each item: 1 if belief is accepted; 0 if not 
accepted or DK (don’t know) 

Religious orthodoxy: 

Q53: O for replies 1, 2, 3, DK; 2 for replies 
4, 5; 4 for reply 6 
Q55, Q56: O for reply 3 and “There is no Devil, 
but there is evil”; 1 for reply 4; 2 for DK; 
3 for reply 2; 4 for reply 1 
Religious particularism: 
Q54: 1 if no; 0 if yes, other, DK 
Q60: 1 if Christians, Protestants, or Catholics; 
otherwise 0 
`” Religious libertarianism: 
Q7: 0 for reply 1 in Q7A or Q7B; 1 for reply 
2 or DK 
Q63A, Q63B: 0 if no; 1 if yes or DK 
Q63C: 0 if yes; 1 if no or DK 
Religious hostility to historic Jews: 1 for the 
Jews; otherwise 0 

Religious hostility to modern Jews: 1 if yes; 0 

if no or DK ; 

Anomia: 

Each item: 1 if agree; O if disagree or DK 

Authoritarianism: 

Each item: 1 if agree; O if disagree or DK 

Anti-black prejudice: 

Q10: 1 if yes; otherwise 0 

Q13P, Q13Q: 1 if agree; O if disagree or DK 

Q15: 1 if separate but equal schools; other- 
wise 0 

Q16: 1 if yes; 0 if no or DK 

Ethnocentrism: 

Each item: 1 if agree; 0 if disagree or DK 

Faith in people: 

Q51-0: 1 if disagree; 0 if agree or DK 
Q69: Lif yes; 0 if no or DK 3 

Anti-Catholic prejudice: 1 if agree; O if disagree 

or DK 

Anti-poor prejudice: 

Each item: 1 if agree; 0 if disagree or DK 

Political conservatism: 

Q9A: 1 if strongly approve or approve some- 
what; otherwise 0 

Q13A, Q13E: 1 if disagree; 0 if agree or DK 

Q13B, Q13F, Q13G, QI3H: if agree; O if 
disagree or DK 

Psychic inadequacy: 

Q68A, Q68D, Q68J, Q68K: 1 if yes; O if no or 
DE 


Q68B: 1 if no; 0 if yes or DK 
Q75: 1 if not too happy; otherwise 0 
Cultural sophistication: 
Each item: 1 if correctly identified as a writer; 
otherwise 0 
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low, particularly for the two- and three-item 
scales, but it was not possible to build more 
acceptable scales for these variables from the 
specific questions included in the survey. 

To measure the religious belief variables 
I have with one exception used the same 
items as Glock and Stark in their analysis 
of the national data. To measure religious 
libertarianism Glock and Stark used two 
questions about willingness to permit athe- 
ists to hold public office and teach in the 
public schools. I have used these two items 
plus two others which ask whether an atheist 
should be barred from the Presidency and 
whether a book written by an atheist should 
be removed frgm a public library. For a mul- 
tiple regression approach to analysis the com- 
posite measures of religious dogmatism and 
religious bigotry are not necessary, but I 
have included these variables for purposes 
of comparison with Glock and Stark’s results. 
Religious dogmatism is a composite of four 
variables equally weighted: religious ortho- 
doxy, religious particularism, religious anti- 
libertarianism, and religious hostility to the 
historic Jew. Religious bigotry is a composite 
of these four variables plus religious hostility 
to the modern Jew, all equally weighted. Un- 
fortunately, two of the religious variables— 
religious hostility to the historic Jew and 
religious hostility to the modern Jew—are 
measured only by single dichotomous items. 
This means that the variance of these two 


measures is sharply curtailed, and the relia- ` 


bility of the measures is unknown. 

For control variables I selected a number 
of measures (variables 8-28 in Table 1) 
from those significantly correlated with both 
secular anti-Semitism and at least one re- 
ligious belief variable. The control variables 
include measures of socioeconomic status, 
other social attributes, and various social 
psychological traits. Occupation of head of 
household, region of upbringing, and marital 
status are treated as dummy variables in the 
regression analysis.® 

The social psychological scales are derived 
for the most part from a factor analysis 
using a uniqueness rescaling procedure, which 
factors the correlation matrix after rescaling 


8For a discussion of the use of the dummy 
variable technique in multiple regression analysis 
see Suits (1957) and Cohen (1968). 


with estimates of uniqueness.” Both varimax 
and quartimax rotations were examined. 
Most of the scales zre factorially distinct and 
are composed of items which have high load- 
ings on a single factor. I was not able to 
satisfy this criterion ijully in all cases, how- 
ever. For example, the five authoritarianism 
items have relatively high loadings on two 
or perhaps three different factors, This is 
consistent with previous research which has 
shown that the F-scale is not unidimensional 
(Christie and Garcia, 1951; Camilleri, 1959; 
Lutterman and Middleton, 1970). This find- 
ing is not surprising, since the original scale 
(Adorno et al., 1950) was designed to mea- 
sure some nine different characteristics or 
dimensions which theoretically comprise the 
authoritarian syndrome. The five F-scale 
items used in this survey were taken from 
Forms 40 or 45 of the original scale—two 
in revised form—and represent five of the 
nine original dimensional clusters. 

Some of the authoritarianism items also 
have high loadings on the same factor as the 
three anomia items taken from the Srole 
(1956) scale. Because of the long research 
tradition associated with these two measures, 
however, I have chosen to construct them in 
the traditional way and to treat them as 
separate measures. Selznick and Steinberg 
(1969:156-69) argue that the F-scale, and 
to a lesser extent the anomia scale, measure 
primarily an unenlightened, unsophisticated 
cognitive style rather than some deeper un- 
derlying personality factor. To support their 
argument they cite the inverse correlation 
between education and scores on the F-scale 
and the anomia scale. For part of their analy- 
sis they even combine the F-scale items with 
some other items which reflect a kind of anti- 
intellectualism to form an index of simplism. 
In my own factor analysis, however, I found 
that the authoritarianism items had a differ- 
ent factor structure than the other simplism 
items. I believe, furthermore, that Selznick 
and Steinberg overemphasize the extent to 
which the F and anomia scales simply reflect 
educational differences. In analyzing the 
same data I find that the zero-order corre- 
lation between the F-scale and anti-Semitism 
is 378. With education controlled, the par- 


§ For a description of the procedure see Wisconsin, 
University of (1969). 
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tial correlation is .315; with education, occu- 
pation, income, and cultural sophistication 
(ability to identify four famous authors) 
controlled, the partial correlation is still 302. 
The zero-order correlation between anomia 
and anti-Semitism is .387, and the additional 
controls reduce it only to .319.!° It is thus 
clear that the F and anomia scales do have 
some relationship to anti-Semitism quite in- 
dependent of education or cognitive sophisti- 
cation. 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 shows the zero-order correlations 
of the religious belief measures and secular 
anti-Semitism for the national sample. The 
most striking finding is the lack of any cor- 
relation between religious orthodoxy and 
secular anti-Semitism. Glock and Stark argue 
(1966:209) that orthodoxy is the source of 
the whole syndrome and that “clearly, with- 
‘out its orthodox base, the whole structure 
would collapse.” The evidence from the na- 
tional sample, however, shows that there is 
no basis for anti-Semitism in orthodoxy. It 
is true that orthodoxy is correlated with the 
other religious variables in the way that 
Glock and Stark predicted, though the co- 
efficients are not high. The total of direct 


10P < 05 for all coefficients mentioned in this 
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and indirect effects of orthodoxy on anti- 
Semitism, however, is zero. In Christian Be- 
liefs and Anti-Semitism Glock and Stark 
present no evidence on the relationship be- 
tween orthodoxy and secular anti-Semitism, 
but Stark et al. (1971:127-8) report cor- 
relations of .075 for the Bay Area sample 
and .225 for the clergy. Thus, religious 
orthodoxy accounts for none of the vari- 
ance in secular anti-Semitism for the na- 
tional sample, less than 1 percent for the 
Bay Area sample of church members, and 5 
percent for the sample of Protestant min- 
isters in California. This seems a shaky base 
on which to build a whole causal sequence. 
The zero-order correlations of the other 
religious belief measures with anti-Semitism 
are relatively small. The largest is the — .32 
correlation between religious libertarianism 
and anti-Semitism, which accounts for ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the variance. The 
composite measures, religious dogmatism 
and religious bigotry, do less well, accounting 
for 7 and 9 percent, It is obvious from the 
data in Table 1 that combining the indi- 
vidual religious belief variables to form the 
composite measures tends to hide much of 
the complexity of the data which have a di- 
rect bearing on Glock and Stark’s theory. 
As I suggested earlier, several critics have 
argued that Glock and Stark guarantee a 





paragraph. correlation between religious bigotry and 
Table 1. Correlations of Anti-Semitism, Religious Variables, and Other Variables, for U.S. Protestants and Catholics. 
Reli- Anti- Ortho- Parti- Liber- His- Mod- Rel. Rel. 
Question abi- Seni- - doxy cular- tarian- toric ern Dogua- Bigo- 
Variables Numbers** lity*** tisa isa isa Jews Jews tise try 
1. Religious orthodoxy 53, 55-56 +67 +00 cree 3? ~.29 10 20 56 53 
2. Religious particularism 54, 60 37 17 37 Aaii ~.36 09 22 67 64 
3, Religious libertarianism 7, 63A-C .75 -.32 -.29 -36 Haav -.10 -.23 66 65 
4. Religious hostility to -l4 10 -09 -10 suea 13 63 57 
historic Jews 61 
5S. Religious hostility to 22h 20 22 -.23 13 cree 30 61 
wodern Jews 62 
6. Religious dogmstisa 127 56 +67 -.66 63 30 -- 94 
7. Religious bigotry +30 53 6t -.63 57 61 94 <5 
8. Education 70 “27 -.09 -.17 34 -.06 18 26 28 
9. Family income 93 -.4S -.13 -.22 26 05 -.13 25 -.25 
10. Occupation head of house- A 
hold (dummy) 72A, 86A 184 12* 18% 22° -084 14* 194 zoe 
it. Age 7 a3 -.02 oz +27 +09 10 16 17 
12, Size comaunity reared 79 -.12 -.13 27 24 -.03 10 25 -.25 
13. Region in which reared or 
foreign-born (dumay) 78, 78A 01 ia 19" 31* «27% .Os* lt 125% sast 
l4. Years lived in comunity 90 -.10 -.02 02 +12 -.03 -.04 07 -.08 
1S. Female=1, mslaw0 A-1 sll 19 09 a12 -.01 01 12 .10 
16. Bleck=1, nonbtack=0 A-2 -07 07 25 old „01 os 18 .17 
17. Organiration meaber $0 -.07 -.03 -.04 -08 -.02 -.05 06 -.07 
18, Marital status (dunay) g4 -08° -05% o7* 144 02° o3* og" .o9* 
29, Anomia 51J-K, 51N 54 39 a3 20 -31 ,10 21 26 -29 
20. Authoritarianism 1A-E 38 06 12 -.34 -09 18 24 «27 
21, Anti-black prejudice 10, 13P-Q, 72 36 0l 08 32 +05 l4 18 20 
-16 
22. Ethnocentrisa 13L-M 44 32 10 14 37 .07 13 27 27 
23. Faith in people S1-0, 69 40 ~.30 02 -.18 23 - 06 -.17 16 -.21 
Z4. Anti-Catholic prejudice 28 a4 13 22 «63 18 16 20 
zs. pori poor prejudice i3xC-D 4 -18 -.03 02 id -81 og o4 a7 
26. Political conservatisa SA, 13A-B, 68 
13E-H 15 0l 00 06 -06 12 os 09 
27. Psychic inadsquacy GAAB, ein 58 is 03 10 15 .0l 06 11 12 
8J-K 
28. Cultural sophistication 178, 17F, +72 -.24 -.09 -.20 +358 -.07 -.17 7.27 -.29 
173, 17L 


“Multiple R for dumy variable. Note that the sign of R is positive by definition. All coefficients without an asterisk 


are zero-order Pearsonian product-moment correlations. 
p<e.as, 


Where r is greater than .04, p<.05; where R is greater than .08, 


** Question numbers in interview schedule reproduced in Selznick and Steinberg (1966:Appendix A). ***Cronbach's alpha 
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secular anti-Semitism by including some anti- 
Jewish items—albeit in a religious context— 
in the index of religious bigotry. Partly to 
examine this argument and partly to deter- 
mine whether the religious belief measures 
represent independent dimensions of reli- 
gious belief, I submitted all of the items 
from the anti-Semitism scale and the religious 
belief measures to a factor analysis (unique- 
ness rescaling procedure with a varimax ro- 
tation). Items from the anti-Semitism scale 
have high loadings primarily on Factor I; 
those from the religious libertarianism scale 
have high loadings primarily on Factor II. 
Those two dimensions appear relatively in- 
dependent of the others. Religious orthodoxy 
and religious particularism, however, are not 
independent of each other and have their 
highest loadings on the same factor. Re- 
ligious hostility toward the historic Jew does 
not have a high loading on any factor, but 
the highest is on a relatively independent 
factor. Religious hostility toward the mod- 
ern Jew has no high loadings, but its high- 
est is on the “orthodoxy-particularism” fac- 
tor. Apart from religious libertarianism, then, 
the various types of religious beliefs are not 
clearly differentiated. This result is gener- 
ally consistent with most factor analytic 
studies of religious beliefs which tend to find 
one global, undifferentiated religiosity factor 
in heterogeneous, religiously unsophisticated 
populations (Dittes, 1969:610). 

Among the religious belief questions, those 
tapping religious hostility to historic and 
modern Jews are clearly anti-Jewish; and the 
religious particularism question might be in- 
terpreted as anti-Jewish. Yet none of these 
items has a high loading on Factor I, the 
“secular anti-Semitism” factor. It appears 
that religious anti-Semitism and secular anti- 
Semitism are not more or less interchange- 
able measures of the same underlying phe- 
nomenon, and it is legitimate to examine 
whether religious and secular anti-Semitism 
are related. The problem lies in interpreting 
the meaning of the relationship and in con- 
sidering how the other religious variables 
function in the causal process. 

In connection with this controversy Levin- 
son (1967:1010—11) maintains that the prin- 
cipal conclusion to be drawn from Glock and 
Stark’s most important table (Table 50) is 
that religious anti-Semitism and secular anti- 


Semitism are highly interrelated even with 
religious dogmatism held constant. On the 
basis of the limited data for the Bay area 
sample presented in the table he “predicts” 
that the correlation between religious hos- 
tility toward the modern Jew and secular 
anti-Semitism is about .6 and that if re- 
ligious dogmatism were controlled, the par- 
tial correlation between religious and secular 
anti-Semitism would remain near .6. Thus, 
he argues against a three-step causal sequence 
and for the view that both religious and sec- 
ular anti-Semitism simply reflect a more gen- 
eralized anti-Semitic ideology. 

My analysis of the national data shows a 
different pattern. There is a correlation of 
.21 between religious hostility toward the 
modern Jew and secular anti-Semitism, and 
this is reduced to .15 with religious dogma- 
tism held constant.!! On the other hand, the 
correlation between religious dogmatism and 
religious hostility. toward modern Jews is re- 
duced from .30 to .25 with secular anti- 
Semitism held constant; whereas Levinson 
expected that the partial correlation in this 
instance would be near zero. Similarly, the 
correlation between religious dogmatism and 
secular anti-Semitism is reduced from .27 to 
.22 with religious hostility toward modern 
Jews held constant; whereas Levinson ex- 
pected here as well that the partial correla- 
tion would be near zero. It is true that the 
data from the Bay Area sample appear to 
conform more closely to Levinson’s predic- 
tions, though even there Levinson is prob- 
ably wrong in believing that religious hostil- 
ity to modern Jews is more highly correlated 
with secular anti-Semitism than with re- 
ligious dogmatism, The national data, how- 
ever, do not conform fully to the predictions 
of either Levinson or Glock and Stark. 
Clearly, a more sophisticated test of the 
causal theory is necessary—one which ex- 
amines the interrelationships of all the vari- 
ables in the theory and which does not de- 
pend on composite measures. 

The Glock and Stark theory appears to be 
a recursive model, and we may use path 
analysis to test its adequacy. The only diffi- 
culty that arises in translating the theory into 
path analytic terms concerns the role of re- 
ligious libertarianism in the causal model. 

11P <.05 for all coefficients mentioned in this 
paragraph. 
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Glock and Stark state that religious liber- 
tarianism “intervenes” at three steps in the 
causal sequence, partly “disconnecting” the 
causal relationship between orthodoxy and 
particularism, between particularism and re- 
ligious hostility toward the historic Jew, and 
between religious hostility toward the his- 
toric Jew and religious hostility toward the 
modern Jew. From their language, however, 
it is not clear whether they believe that re- 
ligious libertarianism has an interactive or 
additive effect. 

I sought first to find whether religious 
libertarianism did in fact have an interactive 
effect. I used two approaches. First, I di- 
vided the sample into two groups—those 
above the median in religious libertarianism 
and those below. I then carried out separate 
path analyses for each group, including all 
variables in Figure 1 except religious liber- 
tarianism. If the interaction model is correct 
and libertarianism partly “disconnects” the 
three causal relationships in question, the 
path coefficients for the hypothesized causal 
paths should be smaller for those who are 
more libertarian. In each case, however, 
they were slightly greater for those high in 
libertarianism than for those low. 

Second, I tested a large number of inter- 
action models through multiple regression 
analysis, examining whether the addition of 
interaction terms increased the size of mul- 
tiple R. I tested both complete interaction 
models and partial models with interaction 
effects only for high scores in libertarianism. 
These models were tested with the variables 
in their original form and also with them 
transformed into dummy variables. The in- 
teraction effects for religious libertarianism, 
however, proved almost nonexistent. In no 
instance did the addition of interaction terms 
lead to an increase in R of more than .01, 
even for a cumulative interaction model that 
included the interaction effects of religious 
libertarianism with all three of the other 
‘variables hypothesized to cause religious hos- 
tility toward the modern Jew. 

Since the interaction model for religious 
libertarianism is not supported empirically 
and since some of the other language of 
Glock and Stark (1966:96) suggests an ad- 
ditive model, I chose to construct a path 
model which gives religious libertarianism 
merely an additive role as the best represen- 


tation of the Glock and Stark theory. This 
path model is presented in Figure 1, with 
the causal paths hypothesized by Glock and 
Stark represented by solid lines. 

The first thing we may note in the path 
diagram is that the path coefficients (stand- 
ardized regression coefficients) tend to be 
small for the links in Glock and Stark’s hy- 
pothesized chain. Religious orthodoxy and 
religious libertarianism are related in the 
expected way to religious particularism, but 
the causal sequence is almost completely dis- 
connected at the next step, for the path co- 
efficient between particularism and religious 
hostility toward the historic Jew is only 
.04. The path coefficients for the next two 
steps leading to religious hostility to modern 
Jews and finally to secular anti-Semitism 
are slightly higher but still not great. 

Glock and Stark argue that the first four 
religious belief variables do not affect secu- 
lar anti-Semitism directly but only indirectly 
through religious hostility to modern Jews. 
If they are correct, the path coefficients for 
the broken lines leading to secular anti-Semi- 
tism should all be zero. This does not prove 
to be the case. None of the coefficients for 
a direct path is zero. In fact, one is double 
the magnitude of the path coefficient be- 
tween religious hostility to modern Jews and 
secular anti-Semitism. Another is equal in 
size. An additive model including religious 
libertarianism, orthodoxy, particularism, and 
religious hostility to historic Jews accounts 
for 9.3 percent of the variance in religious 
hostility to modern Jews. Religious hostility 
to modern Jews in turn accounts for only 4.6 
percent of the variance in secular anti-Semi- 
tism. An additive model which includes all 
five antecedent religious variables, however, 
accounts for 15.1 percent of the variance in 
secular anti-Semitism. Clearly, then, Glock 
and Stark’s hypothesis of a particular causal 
sequence is not supported by the data from 
the national sample. 

The role of religious orthodoxy in the 
causal process is particularly interesting, 
since it diverges most widely from Glock 
and Stark’s predictions. The path coeffi- 
cients for the paths leading from orthodoxy 
to particularism, religious hostility to historic 
Jews, and religious hostility to modern Jews 
are positive, as Glock and Stark expected. 
The coefficient for the direct path from 
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FIGURE |. PATH MODEL FOR ANTI-SEMITISM AND 
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religious orthodoxy to secular anti-Semitism, 
however, is negative. This means that if one 
controls on each of the other religious vari- 
ables, a person who tends to be high in ortho- 
doxy is less likely to be highly anti-Semitic. 
The direct and indirect effects of orthodoxy 
cancel each other out, and, as we saw earlier, 
there is no correlation between orthodoxy 


and secular anti-Semitism at the zero-order.. 


One might be tempted to speculate that the 
direct path in this case reflects an “intrin- 
sic religiosity’ component of orthodoxy, 
whereas the indirect paths reflect an “ex- 
trinsic religiosity” component. As we shall 
see later, however, much of the direct nega- 
tive relationship between orthodoxy and 
secular anti-Semitism disappears when other 
factors are controlled as well. 


One might argue that the path analysis 
shown in Figure 1 is distorted by the un- 
reliability of the measures of the variables. 
Random error attenuates the relationship 
between variables, and hence the size of the 
true-correlations may be masked when scales 
have low coefficients of reliability (cf. Bohrn- 
stedt, 1970:84-5). I therefore tried to de- 
termine whether a path analysis would more 
likely support Glock and Stark’s theory after - 
the correlation coefficients were corrected for 
attenuation. A prablem arises, however, in 
that the reliabilities of two of the measures 
—religious hostility to historic Jews and re- 
ligious hostility to modern Jews—are un- 
known. In carrying out the corrected path 
analysis I first assumed that the reliabilities 
for these two variables were 1.00. The results, 
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I found, were even more strongly against 
Glock and Stark’s theory. The coefficients 
for the direct paths from religious libertari- 
anism and religious hostility to historic Jews 
to secular anti-Semitism were almost un- 
changed; the coefficient for the direct path 
from religious orthodoxy to secular anti- 
Semitism was substantially increased in a 
negative direction to —.41; and the coeff- 
cient for the direct path from religious par- 
ticularism to secular anti-Semitism was also 
substantially increased to .34. On the other 
hand, for the one hypothesized direct causal 
path from religious hostility to modern Jews 
to secular anti-Semitism the coefficient 
showed a slight decrease to .12. For the 
other six hypothesized causal paths, the co- 
efficients increased in three cases and de- 
creased in three, 

I then carried out additional path analyses 
varying the size of the assumed reliability 
coefficients for religious hostility to historic 
Jews and religious hostility to modern Jews. 
With a reliability as low as .30 for the two 
variables the results were still contrary to 
Glock and Stark’s theory. In this case the 
coefficient for the hypothesized direct path 
between religious hostility to modern Jews 
and secular anti-Semitism increased slightly 
to .18, but this figure was the lowest of all 
the coefficients for the direct paths to anti- 
Semitism. With reliabilities at levels inter- 
mediate between .30 and 1.00 the results 
of the corrected path analyses were no more 
supportive of the Glock and Stark theory. 

Though the specific Glock and Stark 
theory is not supported by the data from 
the national survey, the fact remains that 
four of the- five religious belief variables 





they identified are related to secular anti- 
Semitism and together account for over 15 
percent of the variance in anti-Semitism. 
So far, however, we have worked only with 
the religious belief measures as independent 
variables, We must still consider whether the 
relationships are spurious. Glock and Stark 
tried to deal with this question by examining 
the relationship of the composite measure of 
religious bigotry to secular anti-Semitism 
while controlling on several other variables, 
for the most part one or two at a time. They 
concluded that the controls did not alter 
the original relationships. For the national 
data, however, I found that when I con- 
trolled simultaneously on the same variables 
Glock and Stark used as controls for the 
Bay Area sample, the correlation between 
religious bigotry and anti-Semitism was re- 
duced from .303 to .229. Thus, the percent 
of the variance explained by religious big- 
otry was reduced from 9.2 to 5.2. Glock and 
Stark did not control for any social psycholo- 
gical variables, but even without them the 
percent of the variance in anti-Semitism ex- 
plained by religious belief is considerably re- 
duced. 

Table 2 presents the standardized regres- 
sion coefficients in the regression of anti- 
Semitism on each religious belief variable in 
turn, with controls on a broader range of 
other variables. I divided the control varia- 
bles into three blocks to examine the effects 
of controlling for the blocks separately as 
well as together. The zero-order r and 7? are 
shown in the first two columns, and deta and 
beta? after controlling for the block of so- 
cioeconomic status variables (education, 
family income, and occupation of head of 


Standardized Regression Coefficients in the Regression of Anti-Semitism on Measures of Religious Beliefs, with 


Control Variables 





Table 2. 
Selected Controls.* 
Zero-Order Socioeconomic 
Correlations Status 
(¥8~10)** 
SSI Shey aia seer 
Religious Beliefs rt T Bota Beta 
Religious orthodoxy 2004 -000 024 „001 
Religious particularisa -167 -928 -127 -816 
Religious libertarianisa -.323 -104 «257 +066 
Religious hostility to 
historic Jows -144 -021 -127 016 
Religious hostility to . 
nodem Jews +214 2046 171 +029 
Religious dogmatisn 272 -074 .217 047 
Religious bigotry . 303 -092 +249 +062 


Other Social 





Social Psycholo- All Control 
Attributes ical Traits Variables 
(¥11-18)** Fvis-2ayee (V8-28) 4" 
~ or 
Beta Beta Beta Beta Beta Beta 
-013 -000 -.024 -001 013 000 
«160 026 -056 -003 -081 +007 
-,297 -088 -.091 008 -.107 -011 
-118 «014 -086 «007 -076 +006 
176 031 072 -00S 067 004 
250 062 101 -010 124 015 
277 077 116 -013 133 018 


*P<.05 for all cosfficionts except those for religious orthodoxy 


*9Refers to variable numbers given in Table 1 
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household) are shown in the third and fourth 
columns. Observe that for most of the re- 
ligious belief measures the coefficients are 
substantially reduced. After controlling for 
socioeconomic status none of the religious 
variables accounts directly for more than 6.6 
percent of the variance in secular anti-Semi- 
tism. 

The results of controlling for other social 
attributes (age, size of community in which 
reared, region in which reared, years lived in 
community, sex, race, organization member- 
ships, marital status) are presented in the 
fifth and sixth columns, Again the size of the 
coefficients is reduced, though generally not 
as much as when socioeconomic status is 
controlled. 

The first two blocks of control variables 
include many that Glock and Stark them- 
selves used. They did not use any of the 
third block of social psychological variables, 
however. In fact, a number of social scien- 
tists (eg., Greeley, 1967:1009; Levinson, 
1967:1012-13; Dittes, 1967:187) criticized 
them for failing to consider the possibility 
that religious beliefs and secular anti-Semi- 
tism may both be caused by a particular 
cognitive style or by certain attitudes or 
personality characteristics. Thus, in testing 
the relationship of religious beliefs to anti- 
Semitism for spuriousness, Glock and Stark 
introduced no social psychological control 
variables, though data on anomia and po- 
litical conservatism were available in their 
Bay Area survey and data on authoritarian- 
ism, anomia, political conservatism, and 
numerous other social psychological traits 
were available in the national survey. 

Stark (1971) has sought to defend the 
earlier study by analyzing further the data 
for northern whites from the 1964 national 
survey. He shows that authoritarianism, 
“neurotic distrust” (a measure similar to 
my “faith in people” variable), and psychic 
inadequacy are either unrelated or negatively 
related to religious orthodoxy and church 
attendance. He concludes that Levinson and 
other critics were wrong in suggesting that 
both religious beliefs and anti-Semitism may 
be caused by some other social psychological 
factor. Actually Stark’s arguments are ir- 
relevant. It is true that authoritarianism, 
faith in people, and psychic inadequacy are 
unrelated or weakly related to orthodoxy 


and church attendance, but it is also true 
that orthodoxy and church attendance are 
virtually unrelated to anti-Semitism. Au- 
thoritarianism, faith in people, and psychic 
inadequacy are much more strongly related 
to the other religious belief variables. These, 
of course, are precisely the ones most strongly 
related to secular anti-Semitism. 

The results of controlling for a number of 
social psychological traits (anomia, authori- 
tarianism, anti-black prejudice, ethnocen- 
trism, faith in people, anti-Catholic preju- 
dice, anti-poor prejudice, political conserva- 
tism, psychic inadequacy, cultural sophisti- 
cation) are shown in the seventh and eighth 
columns of Table 2. None of the religious 
variables accounts directly for more than 
1.3 percent of the variance in anti-Semitism 
when this block of control variables is in- 
troduced. 

If one can argue that the specific religious 
beliefs in question have a causal effect on 
the social psychological traits, of course, it 
becomes more questionable whether one can 
legitimately control for the latter when ex- 
amining the relationship between the reli- 
gious beliefs and anti-Semitism. Elsewhere 
Stark and Glock (1969:79-84) pursue this 
type of argument for anti-black prejudice. 
They maintain that religious commitment 
among Christians tends to engender a free- 
will conception of man, which in turn leads 
Christians to view blacks as largely respon- 
sible for their own situation and makes 
Christians unsympathetic to the civil rights 
movement. They argue, however, that Chris- 
tian particularism is a cause of anti-Semitism 
but not of anti-black prejudice. They demon- 
strate that prejudice toward blacks is not 
highly related to the religious belief variables 
that they focus on in Christian Beliefs and 
Anti-Semitism. Since they maintain that 
these beliefs affect anti-Semitism but not 
anti-black prejudice, we are certainly justi- 
fied in controlling for the latter, which is one 
of the traits most highly correlated with, 
anti-Semitism. : 

It is impossible to determine in a cross- 
sectional study whether religious beliefs 
cause the other social psychological traits or 
vice versa. It seems more plausible to me 
that such traits as anomia and authoritari- 
anism influence which theological beliefs an 
individual accepts than that religious beliefs 
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of the sort we are considering here cause an 
individual to be anomic or authoritarian. It 
is significant that in the present study the 
non-ideological measures of religious com- 
mitment—church attendance and the impor- 
tance an individual attaches to religion— 
have very low correlations with such traits 
as authoritarianism, anomia, ethnocentrism, 
political conservatism, and anti-poor preju- 
dice, as well as with anti-Semitism and anti- 
black prejudice. If exposure to religion or 
religious commitment played a powerful 
causal role in connection with these social 
psychological traits, we would expect these 
correlations to be higher. 

The results of controlling for all three 
blocks of control variables at the same time 
are shown in the last two columns of Table 
2. Once again there are major reductions 
from the zero-order coefficients. Among the 
individual measures of religious beliefs, reli- 
gious libertarianism accounts for the greatest 
percent of the variance in anti-Semitism, but 
only slightly over 1 percent. Neither com- 
posite measure accounts for more than 1.8 
percent of the variance. 

In Table 3 the standardized regression and 
multiple correlation coefficients derived from 
three multiple regression equations are 
shown, The first equation includes only the 
individual religious belief measures as inde- 
pendent variables and anti-Semitism as the 
dependent variable. Multiple R for this 
equation is .392, and the corrected coefficient 
of determination 1” is .151. The second equa- 
tion includes the twenty-one control vari- 
ables used in Table 2 but not the religious 
belief measures as independent variables. In 
this case R is .585 and R? is .329. The third 
equation, shown in the last column of Table 
3, includes both the religious belief measures 
and the other variables as independent vari- 
ables. Comparing the results of this equation 
with the results of the second equation, we 


* 12 Since the inclusion of even an irrelevant yari- 


able generally increases R? because of chance fluc-. 


tuation, I have used the following correction 
formula in which & is the number of regressors 
(not counting the constant regressor): 


k 


See 


R?=R? — 


See Wonnacott and Wonnacott (1970:311) and 
Goldberger (1964:217). 


see that the effect of adding the religious 
variables is to increase R by a mere .015 and 
R? by .017.15 The multiple-partial coefficient 
of determination ** between the five religious 
belief variables and anti-Semitism with all ` 
other variables held constant is only .025. 
Even adding such other religious measures as 
church attendance, importance attached to 
religion, and Protestant vs, Catholic affilia- 
tion to the equation increases the multiple 
correlation by only .002. 

The data in Table 3 thus suggest that the 
religious variables do not play a very im- 
portant independent role in causing secular 
anti-Semitism. Except in the case of religious 
orthodoxy the betas for the religious vari- 
ables are statistically significant, but they 
are not large. 

Additional regression analyses not shown 
in Table 3 reveal that the social psycho- 
logical variables account for the most vari- 
ance in secular anti-Semitism. Socioeconomic 
status alone accounts for 7.7 percent; other 
social attributes alone account for 7.9 per- 
cent; socioeconomic status and other social 
attributes together account for 11.2 percent; 
and the social psychological traits alone 
account for 29.5 percent. Adding the five 
religious belief variables to these sets of 
independent variables increases the percent 
of the variance accounted for by 9.9 for 
socioeconomic status, 10.6 for other social 
attributes, 8.7 for socioeconomic status and 
other social attributes together, and only 
2.0 for the social psychological traits.15 

Finally, in Figure 2, I present some first 
steps toward what I believe is a more realistic 
path model for analyzing secular and reli- 
gious anti-Semitism. In this model I have 
added four new variables to the original six: 
education, family income, authoritarianism, 
and anomia. Apart from these additions, the 
major change from the Glock and Stark 
model is that religious hostility to historic 
and modern Jews is seen as a consequence 
rather than as a cause of secular anti-Semi- 
tism. There is, of course, no way with the 
present data to determine which of these 
alternative conceptions is correct, but I 


13P <.05 for the increment to Re, 
14 For a discussion of the multiple-partial co- 
efficient see Blalock (1960:350-1). 


18 P < 05 for each of the increments to Re, 
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Table 3. Standardized Regression Coefficients in the Regression of Anti-Semitism 
on Measures of Religious Beliefs, Socioeconomic Status, Other Social 
Attributes, and Social Psychological Traits. 


Variables 


Religious orthodoxy 
Religious particularism 
Religious libertarianism 


Religious hostility to historic Jews 


Education 
. Family income 

Occupation of head of household 
Professionals 
Semiprof., technical, kindred 
Managers, officials, proprietors 
Clerical and kindred 
Sales workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, kindred 
Operatives and kindred 
Service workers 
Farm managers and proprietors 
Farm laborers and foremen 
Nonfarm laborers and other 


1 

2 

3 

4. 

S. Religious hostility to modern Jews 
8, 

9 
10 


li. Age 
12. Size of community in which reared 
13. Region in which reared 
Northeast 
South 
West 
Midwest 
Foreign-born 
l4. Years lived in community 
1S, Female = 1, male = 0 
lö. Black = Ll, nonbluck = 0 
17. Organization member 
18. Marital status 
Single 
Married 
Separated 
Divorced 
Widowed 
19, Anomia 
20. Authoritarianism 
21. Anti-black prejudice 
22, kthnocentrism 
23. Faith in people 
24,  Anti-Catholic prejudice 
25. <Anti-poor prejudice 
26. Political conservatism 
27 Psychic inadequacy 
28. Cultural sophistication 


Multiple R 


-2 
Multiple R (corrected) 


*P<.05 


believe my model is at least as plausible as 
Glock and Stark’s. 

The path coefficients for Figure 2 show 
that education and family income are nega- 
tively related to authoritarianism and 
anomia. Religious orthodoxy is affected by 
family income only—not by education, 
authoritarianism, or anomia. Religious liber- 
tarianism is affected by religious orthodoxy 
and each of the preceding variables, though 
the path coefficient from family income is 
low. Religious particularism is affected by 


Equation 1 Equation 2 Equation 3 
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orthodoxy, libertarianism, family income, 
and anomia—but not directly by education 
or authoritarianism. . 

When we turn to secular anti-Semitism we 
find that family income is the only variable 
which does not have a significant coefficient 
for the direct path to anti-Semitism, though 
particularism, education, and orthodoxy are 
only slightly higher. The largest coefficients 
are those for the direct paths from anomia, 
authoritarianism, and religious libertari- 
anism. The picture is little changed even if 
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we reverse the direction of the causal arrows 
running from secular anti-Semitism to the 
two measures of religious anti-Semitism. 
When the arrows are reversed the resulting 
coefficients for the paths leading to secular 
anti-Semitism are, from top to bottom, .86, 
.21, .20, ~.09, .04, -.10, -.16, .05, .09, and 
,08. In all but one case the coefficients 
remain unchanged or change by no more 
than .01. . 

Thus, the most important determinants of 
secular anti-Semitism in this model are 
authoritarianism and anomia. The only 
religious variable which plays a major role 
is religious libertarianism—actually the 
willingness to grant civil liberties to atheists. 
This variable appears to stand apart from 
the other religious variables, perhaps reflect- 
ing a particular attitude syndrome or liber- 
ality of spirit at least as much as a certain 
orientation toward orthodox religion. It is 
the only “religious” variable in the model 
affected to any great degree by education, 
authoritarianism, and anomia. 


As in the earlier path model, religious | 


orthodoxy plays an interesting role, for even 


though it shows a slight positive relationship 
to the two variables measuring religious anti- 
Semitism, it has a slight negative relation- 
ship to secular anti-Semitism. Thus, if one 
holds constant the other variables in the 
model, a highly orthodox religious person is 
slightly less likely to accept the secular anti- 
Semitic stereotype. As I pointed out before, 
however, the direct and indirect effects of 
religious orthodoxy cancel each other out, 
so that in sum orthodoxy has no effect on 
secular anti-Semitism. 

The model is relatively poor in predicting 
religious anti-Semitism. Only secular anti- 
Semitism and religious orthodoxy have sig- 
nificant coefficients for the direct paths to 
religious hostility to historic Jews. The chief 
variables related in a direct way to religious 
hostility to modern Jews are religious ortho- 
doxy, secular anti-Semitism, religious partic- 
ularism, and anomia. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The data for Protestants and Catholics 
from the national survey of 1964 do not 
support the specific causal model formulated 
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by Glock and Stark to explain the relation- 
ship of certain religious beliefs and secular 
anti-Semitism. A path analysis reveals that 
the hypothesized causal sequence tends to 
break down at certain points. Also contrary 
to the theory, the impact of the religious 
variables tends to be expressed more through 
the direct paths leading to anti-Semitism 
than through the indirect paths mediated 
through religious hostility to modern Jews. 
Religious orthodoxy, the supposed starting 
point for the causal chain, is uncorrelated 
with secular anti-Semitism at the zero order, 
and in the path analyses the coefficient for 
, the direct path between orthodoxy and anti- 
Semitism is actually negative. 

Though their specific theory is not sup- 
ported, there is some evidence supporting 
their general position that certain religious 
beliefs are related to secular anti-Semitism. 
Four of the five religious measures are signifi- 
cantly correlated with anti-Semitism, and 
together they account for approximately 15 
percent of the variance in anti-Semitism. 
When we control on socioeconomic status, a 
number of other social attributes, and a 
number of social psychological traits, how- 
ever, the religious variables account for no 
more than about 2 percent of the variance 
in anti-Semitism. This conclusion contrasts 
sharply with Glock and Stark’s claims— 
based on the same national survey—that no 
less than a fourth of American anti-Semitism 
is attached to religious sources. 

Do Christian beliefs cause anti-Semitism 
in the U.S. today? To this question I must 
give the response, “not proved.” For the 
national survey the religious variables to- 
gether account uniquely for about 2 percent 
of the variance in secular anti-Semitism, but 
even here we cannot be sure that the rela- 
tionship is a causal one. Some of the religious 
measures may simply reflect a more general 
anti-Semitic ideology, or the relationship 
between the religious variables and secular 
anti-Semitism might disappear entirely if 
still other variables were controlled or if the 
present control variables were better 
measured. 

On the basis of their analysis Glock and 
Stark admonished Christian religious leaders 
to undertake a systematic reappraisal of 
Christian education and to mount a massive 
assault on the beliefs currently held by many 


Christians that the Jews were responsible 
for the death of Christ and are continuing to 
suffer divine punishment for their actions. 
The analysis I have carried out in this paper, 
however, leads me to be pessimistic about 
the efficacy of such an approach in reducing 
anti-Semitism. Merely altering the religious 
teachings regarding Jewish culpability and 
Jewish damnation is not likely to have a 
major effect on anti-Semitism if the well- 
springs of anti-Semitism today are largely- 
secular. Nevertheless, Glock and Stark have 
performed an important service to Christian 
religious leaders in revealing that a great 
many Christians do adhere to anti-Semitic 
beliefs. The inconsistency of those beliefs 
with the Christian ethic of brotherhood 
represents a major challenge to these leaders. 
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DO CHRISTIAN BELIEFS CAUSE ANTI- 
SEMITISM?—A COMMENT | 


Ten years ago, we set about designing a study 
to find out whether Christianity might still be a 
source of anti-Semitism in modern America. The 
idea that Christianity and anti-Semitism might 
be linked was scarcely new, of course, but the 
plan to test it proved to be more novel than we 
had surmised. For all the speculation, no one 
had set out with serious intent and reasonable 
resources to discover what Christian belief might 
mean for how Jews are responded to in today’s 
world. 

Once embarked on our inquiry, it became nec- 
essary to be more precise about the proposition 
we wanted to test; we were not anticipating, 
obviously, any one-to-one relationship between 
being a Christian and being anti-Semitic. We 
decided, partly out of historical study, partly 
out of insights developed from depth interviews 
with practicing Christians and partly because it 
seemed to make common sense, to focus our 
attention on the significance of Christian par- 
ticularism for anti-Semitism. We reasoned that 
if a Christian is convinced that his religion has 
an exclusive claim on religious truth and con- 
ceives as central to that truth the only path to 
salvation to be through Jesus Christ, he is likely 
to experience difficulty in accommodating him- 
self to religious outsiders generally and to Jews 
especially, who in America are the most visible 
“apostates.” The alleged Jewish role in Christ’s 
crucifixion would be a source of strain, we 
thought, as well as the Jews’ continued rejec- 
tion of Christ. We did not conceive a direct link 
between Christian particularism and secular anti- 
Semitism: nothing in particularism provides a 
basis for thinking, for example, that Jews are 
prone to cheat in business or to be less loyal 
to the United States. The religious hostility 
toward Jews which Christian particularism might 
generate, however, could spill over, we proposed, 
into secular anti-Semitism-——it would be easy to 
move from thinking ill of Jews religiously to 
thinking badly of them on other grounds as well. 

We formalized these ideas into a more elabo- 
iate, but basically simple model, adding that we 
expected that for a Christian to be particular- 
istic, he would also have to be orthodox, that is, 
accepting of such fundamental tenets of Chris- 
tian faith as belief in the divinity of Christ, in 
Biblical miracles, etc. We also introduced the 
idea that the postulated tendencies would be 
muted where traditional American values of re- 
ligious libertarianism are absorbed. We first 
tested the model in an intensive study of a sam- 


ple of Protestant and Catholic churchgoers in 
Northern California, and then more extensively 
on a national sample of the adult U.S. popula- 
tion. Our results were published in 1966. 

Although our published writings do not differ 
markedly from Christian Beliefs and Anti-Semt- 
tism in substance or in methodological style, 
nothing that either of us has written alone or 
together has generated a similar critical storm. 
The stream of comment has continued almost 
unabated for some seven years; and by now, 
what has been written about the book pro and 
con, would fill several volumes, each as long or 
longer than the book itself. 

We anticipated that the book would be con- 
troversial in religious circles, and it has. We 
did not anticipate a viscera] reaction in the social 
science community. The book, however, landed 
on some tender nerves. The proposition that 
ideas can be independent causal agents has been 
one source of controversy, and the resistance 
to accepting it has informed much of the com- 
ment on the book. Mostly, the counter argu- 
ment has been that some psychological or social 
structural variable has been overlooked which, 
if taken into account, would establish that ideas 
themselves have no punch. Our methodology 
has also borne the burden of much of the com- 
ment. Methodologists schooled in other per- 
spectives than ours have not been entirely per- 
suaded by our use of cross tabular procedures. 

As might be expected, the commentary about 
the book has been mostly exegetical, although 
Russell Middleton is not the first to lay claim 
to having tested our work. In addition to the 
paper by Vanecko (1966) and our own replica- 
tion using a sample of California clergy (Stark, 
et al., 1971), both of which Middleton cites in 
his bibliography, other studies having claimed 
to test our thesis include Mauss (1968), Kers- 
ten (1970), and Strommen, et al. (1972). There 
is also an additional study by Mauss (forth- 
coming). All these studies have used indepen- 
dent data. Middleton has scored a first in basing 
his test of our thesis on our own data, or more 
accurately, part of them. 

We do not reject Middleton’s paper out of 
hand, We’ve learned from it and have had some 
of our ideas modified by it. We remain unsatis- 
fied, however, that his analysis denies our thesis 
or, as he puts it, doesn’t support it. We are also 
not persuaded that he has come up with a more 
illuminating model of the role Christian belief 
may play in generating anti-Semitism or for 
that matter, a model which gives us a better 
genera] understanding of the sources of anti- 
Semitism. 
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Our uneasiness begins with Middleton’s choice 
- of data. The assumptions underlying the sta- 
tistics he uses are best met not with our na- 
tional data but with the data collected from 
Northern California Protestant and Catholic 
churchgoers. We had complete control over the 
California research instrument; it was devoted 
entirely to our purposes, and it was the data 
which we used to test our model most com- 
pletely. We did a “piggy back” on someone 
else’s questionnaire for the national study, and 
we were limited in the number of questions we 
were able to ask. To be sure, we picked ques- 
tions which had worked effectively in California, 
but we had in mind a less extensive analysis 
using cross tabular procedures rather than re- 
gression. To insure that our findings were not 
an artifact of one set of data, we used three 
sets in the end: the Northern California parish- 
ioner data, the national sample, and the subse- 
quent sample of California clergy. Middleton 
might have done the same. The data were ac- 
cessible to him. Why he didn’t elect to use them 
and why he opted for other than the strongest 
set of data by the standards of his methodology, 
we find enigmatic. That he did not do so weak- 
ens the power of his conclusions even if they 
were impeccable for the data he employed. 
Middleton is close to being a true believer in 
his methodology, although he recognizes that 
there are ambiguities still to be resolved—for 
example, the justification for applying proce- 
dures to ordinal data originally developed for 
use with interval data. By and large, however, 


he has a large tolerance for the ambiguities. His — 


preference for multiple regression and path 
analysis over cross tabulations is sufficiently 
strong that on occasions where the alternative 
analytic modes produce contradictory results, 
he does not pause to consider why, He takes 
for granted that his results using regression or 
path analysis are correct. 

Our own methodological convictions are less 
secure though they strongly favor cross tabula- 
tion, We have serious misgivings about multiple 
regression as a tool in survey analysis. And, 
while we are more sympathetic to path analysis, 
we see it as a complement rather than a substi- 
tute for cross tabulation. Our taste is rooted in 
our academic socialization, but it is not out of 
loyalty to our mentors that it has persisted. For 
all their weaknesses, we continue to be convinced 
that cross tabular procedures, more than other 
methods, allow for following out the logic of 
survey analysis as it has been codified to date. 
We are also persuaded that these procedures 
are more suitable than others to elaborate the 
logic, a task still far from being completed even 
for three variable relations. i 

Our resistance to multiple regression stems in 


part from its fundamental assumptions being un- 
met by the average set of cross-sectional sur- 
vey data. Unless it is used with extraordinary 
care, multiple regression rides roughshod over 
most of the elementary logic of survey analysis. 
It used to be that the problem of interaction 
was not taken into account at all. Now it is not 
being taken care of satisfactorily. How to modify 
multiple regression ‘when the independent vari- 
ables stand in clearly delineated time order rela- 
tive to one another has also to be satisfactorily 
worked out. Moreover, such more fundamental 
problems as how to deal with certain forms of 
specification or with suppression or distortion 
effects have so far not been tackled at all In 
our view, rarely can multiple regression safely 
be used as an exclusive analytic tool; for the 
reasons stated, we do not consider it a useful 
back-up tool either. 

Compared to straight multiple regression, path 
analysis readily allows the time order of vari- 
ables to be taken into account. Moreover, where 
the investigator knows the elementary logic of 
survey analysis, interpretations as well as sup- 
pression and distortion (which don’t involve a 
specification) can be detected through path 
analysis. The method is not conducive to de- 
tecting specifications without extra care; nor has 
it been worked out how, if at all, the method 
may be used where specifications are present. 
Path analysis also, of course, applies only when 
certain theoretical conditions are met, most 
especially that the model be recursive. Still, we 
would not deny that it can be a useful adjunc- 
tive analytic tool. 

We did not use path analysis in Christian Be- 
liefs and Anti-Semitism. In 1964 and 1965 
when we were doing the analysis for the book, 
path analytic procedures had not been fully 
codified for social science applications. As Mid- 
dleton notes, we did make limited use of path 
analysis in the subsequent replicative study of 
clergy (Stark et al., 1970), although the pri- 
mary tool of analysis in that study as in the 
original one was cross tabulation. The path 
analysis was added because it was in vogue at 
the time, because our analytic model seemed 
of a kind to allow its use, and because we were 
curious to discover whether the results of the 
two methodologies would coincide and what 
path analysis might tell us that cross tabula- 
tion would not. At the time, we concluded that 
the cross tabular and the path analyses essen- 
tially agreed, although because of ambiguities in 
techniques based on partial correlations, we cau- 
tioned against the use of path analysis except 


in combination with cross tabulations. 


1 See Rosenberg (1968) for a discussion of such 
effects. i : 
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he discovers between our theoretical model and 
our path analyses. He notes in commenting on 
the path analysis for the Northern California 
data that: 


The direct path from orthodoxy to religious 

_ hostility toward modern Jews, for example, is 
greater than the theorized path through particu- 
larism. Furthermore, the causal sequence is al- 
most entirely disconnected at the next step when 
we reach religious hostility toward the historic 
Jew. For the laity it is clear that this variable is 


not caused by particularism, nor does it in turn” 


cause religious hostility toward modern Jews. 


‘The discrepancies are real given one inter- 
pretation of our theoretical model and overlook- 
ing ambiguities in the substantive meaning of 
the path coefficients. They virtually disappear 
given our interpretation of our theoretical model 
and taking account of the interrelationships be- 
tween these variables in their unsummarized 
form as revealed in cross tabulation. 

How our theoretical model is understood de- 
pends, Middleton has helped us to discover, on 
whether attention is paid to what we say or to 
what we say and do. Middleton pays attention 
` primarily to what we say and ends up inter- 
preting our model in almost absolutist terms. 
Our tendency in narrative discussion was to de- 
scribe it that way, and it is eppropriate to fault 
us for doing so. It does not require a path analy- 
sis, however, to make evident that we mean the 
theory to be a probabilistic and an additive one. 
The thrust of the theory is that the more.a sub- 
ject conforms to the hypothesized path from 
orthodoxy to particularism, the more likely he 
is to exhibit religious hostility toward the mod- 
ern Jew and in turn, secular anti-Semitism. By 
contrast, the less conformity to the model, the 
less the tendency to religious hostility and anti- 
Semitism. We meant the model to be additive as 
is evident, we think, from our development of 
composite measures as we went along. The addi- 
tivity is progressive, however. Orthodoxy is 
postulated as a stimulant to particularism. 
Orthodoxy and particularism in combination are 
a source of religious hostility, and so on. There 
are no propositions in the model about the effects 
of any individual religious variable considered 
alone on secular anti-Semitism. 

Path analysis is not suited especially to han- 
diing a progressively additive model. In con- 
sequence, certain relationships revealed with 
great clarity in the cross tabulations are ob- 
scured in the path analysis. Without reproduc- 
‘ing all the relevant cross tabulations, it is not 
possible to deal thoroughly with all discrepancies 


included in Middleton’s quotation. Perhaps, © 


however, we can deal with the central points by 
reexamining -one table from Christian Beliefs 


COMMENTS "BB 
Middleton faults us for discrepancies which- 


and Anti-Semitism (1966:70). The table, repro- 
duced as Table 1 below, reports for Northern 
California Protestants the joint effects of ortho- 
doxy, particularism, and assigning to Jews the 
responsibility for Christ’s crucifixion on reli- 
gious hostility toward modern Jews, the latter , 
being measured in this instance by acceptance 
of the proposition that “The Jews can never be 
forgiven for what they did to Jesus until they 
accept him as True Savior.” 2 

This table tells us that those subjects who 
conform most to the theoretical model—that is, 
those who are highly orthodox, highly particu- 
laristic, and assign responsibility to the Jews for 
the crucifixion—are most likely to exhibit reli- 
gious hostility toward the modern Jew; 86 per- 
cent do so. Among those who least conform to 
the model—that is, those low on orthodoxy, low 
on particularism, and who do not assign responsi- 
bility for the crucifixion to the Jews—one per- 
cent are religiously hostile. Those who deviate 
from the model in one or more but not all re- 
spects fall, with one small exception, between 
the extremes.2 The degree of the conformity, 
however, highly determines the amount of re- 
ligious hostility. 

It is true, as both the cross tabulation and 
path analysis show, that when particularism and 
responsibility for the crucifixion are controlled, 
orthodoxy is independently related to religious 
hostility in the partials. (This is what Middle- 
ton refers to when he talks about “the direct 
path from orthodoxy to religious hostility to- 
wards modern Jews.”) This finding has no mean- 
ing with respect to the theoretical model, how- 
ever. The model offers no proposition about the 


‘relation between orthodoxy considered alone’ 


and religious hostility. 

With regard to the significance of who is as- 
signed responsibility for Christ’s crucifixion for 
religious hostility toward modern Jews, the path 
coefficient here is a modest .04 rather than the 
zero implied by Middleton’s remarks. It is not 
clear what the coefficient means substantively. 
Looking at the data in the less summarized 
form afforded by cross tabulation in Table 1, 
we see that regarding the Jews as responsible 
for the crucifixion does produce greater religious 


2 The table reproduced as Table 1 is the strongest 
of several tables of similar structure presented in 
Christian Beliefs and Anti-Semitism (1966) and 
allows us to put our best foot forward. Examina- 
tion of the other tables, however, (see Tables 28 
for Catholics and 29 for Protestants and Catholics, 
pp. 70-2), will reveal that the thrust of the findings 
are reproduced, though less powerfully, in all the 
tables, ` ' j 

3 Note that in one cell of the table, zero percent 
show religious hostility, one percentage point less 
than the 1 percent for the least conforming cell. 
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Table 1. 


Influence of Orthodoxy and Particularisn on Linking of “odern Jews 
with the Crucifixion (Protestants only) 








Rank on 
Particularism i 
Index Group ‘ost Responsi- 


ble for Crucifixion 










Group Most Responsi- 
ble for Crucifixion 
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NOTE: Figures in parentheses show total number of respondents. (Percentare who 
agreed, "The Jews can never he forgiven for what they did to Jesus until 
they accept Him as the True Savior.") 

® Includes persons who answered "the Romans," “The Christians." "None of these." 
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hostility. In seven out of eight possible sub- 
group comparisons, those who conceive of the 
Jews as Christ killers are more prone to re- 
ligious hostility than those who do not. 
Middleton is correct statistically in his ob- 
servations that hostility toward the historic Jew 
is not caused by particularism. This is shown 
in cross tabular form in Table 2 which reports 
the joint effects of orthodoxy and particularism 
on conceiving of the Jews as responsible for the 
crucifixion.5 There is a positive zero order re- 
lation between particularism and hostility to- 


4 The exception occurs among those who are low 
both on orthodoxy and particularism where re- 
ligious hostility is expressed by one percent irre- 
spective of views on the crucifixion. 

5 Table 2 has been computed from data reported 
in Table 1. 


Table 2. 







Rank on 
Particularism Index 
















High 76% (329) 

Medium 76% (207) 

Low 76% ( 21) 
Total 


76% (542) 







64% (616) 


Too few cases to compute neaningful percentage. 


ward the historic Jew, as can be seen in the 
total column. This relation is wiped out in the 
partials, however, when orthodoxy is introduced 
as a test factor.® 

Table 2 would also appear to deny our earlier 
claim that our model is progressively additive. 
Orthodoxy alone does as well in predicting a 
conception of the Jews as Christ killers as do 
orthodoxy and particularism jointly. 

However, the statistics in this instance mask 
the substantive (and statistical) point revealed 
in Table 1 that particularism, while not an in- 
fluence on whether Jews are held responsible 
for the crucifixion, does influence how that be- 


8This is an example, using the elaboration 
formula, of an explanation (see Hyman 1955:283- 
95). 


Influence of Orthodoxy and Particularism on Conceiving of the 
Historic Jews as Responsible for Christ's Crucifixion--Protes- 
tants Oly (percentage who idontifv the Jews as the Groun most 
responsible for crucifying Christ) 








Orthadoxv Index 


















66$ (157) 496 ( 43) 79% (520) 
64% (344) 57$ (199) 65% (744) 
59% (113) 57% (236) sog (390) 


55% (478) 
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lief is interpreted. With greater particularism, 
as with greater orthodoxy, the tendency to link 
the perceived behavior of the historic Jew is 
increased. Thus, contrary to the impressions 
conveyed in Table 2, the model is indeed addi- 
tive, and particularism has a substantive bear- 
ing on what the perception of the Jews as re- 
sponsible for the crucifixion is interpreted to 
mean. 

Cross tabulation procedures afford no guar- 
antee that the kind of substantive point masked 
‘in Table 2 will be revealed. For example, given 
the results of Table 2, we may have lost trust 
in our model and never tabulated Table 1. Rela- 
tively, however, we think such subtleties are 
much less likely to be revealed by multiple re- 
gression or path analysis than by cross tabula- 
tions. 

In retrospect these points ought appropriately 
to have been made in our discussion of path 
analysis in Wayward Shepherds. We stand grate- 
ful for the opportunity Professor Middleton has 
given us to make them here. 

We turn now to Middleton’s new analysis of 
our data. By and large, we were reassured rather 
than threatened by the correlations reported in 
Middleton’s Table 1. The absence of a small 
relation between orthodoxy and anti-Semitism 
surprised us slightly since we had found a small 
positive relation in our own analysis.” However, 
we had made no predictions about the direct re- 
lation between orthodoxy and anti-Semitism; 
and Middleton confirms that “orthodoxy is cor- 
related with the other religious variables as 
[we] predicted.” 8 

The crucial correlation between religious big- 
otry and anti-Semitism is also in the direction 


we predicted, and in the middle range (.30) as 


correlations go. Our theoretical model simply 
postulated that Christian belief would be found 
to be a contributing cause to anti-Semitism, it 
did not predict how high a correlation there 
might be. We make no claim to have discovered 
a higher correlation than this one. That a corre- 
lation of .30 explains 9 percent of the variance 
by the usual conceptual procedures also does 
not contradict our findings. The explained vari- 
ance seems low when the maximum is conceived 
of as 100 percent; but. as social science findings 


.T This is one of the ambiguities just referred to. 
. 8 The absence of a zero order relation between 

orthodoxy and anti-Semitism given these circum- 
stances does not mean that orthodoxy is not an 
element in generating anti-Semitism. Rather it sug- 
gests that in addition to having such effects, there 
are circumstances which neither our analysis nor 
Middleton’s reveals, where orthodoxy has an op- 
posite effect. In Rosenberg’s (1968) terms, the ab- 
sence of a zero relation is the result of a suppressor 
effect. 


go (explaining much more than 20 percent of 
the variance is rare), 9 percent doesn’t seem 
quite as small. 

A problem with measures of variance, as with 
other summary statistics, is that the same score 
may be reached by several routes. Consequently, 
without examining the unsummarized data, it is 
difficult to know what substantive meaning to 
attach to a summary measure. For example, we 
consider it highly significant statistically and 
substantively that 85 percentage points separate 
those in our Table 1 who most and least con- 
form to the model. This difference would be 
completely obscured in any summary measure 
of the results reported in_this table. 

Our skepticism about the rote use of multiple 
regression and path analysis extends to factor 
analysis, We are particularly distressed at the 
widespread tendency to submit variables indis- 
criminately into a factor analysis without a 
theoretical reason and without paying attention 
to the relative time order of the variables sub- 
mitted, Two variables may load high on a factor 
because each is a measure of the same more gen- 
eral phenomenon or because one causes another. 
How the high loadings are interpreted obviously 
depends on what assumption is made about the 
time order of the two variables relative to each 
other. 

In reporting the factor analysis which he con- 
ducted on our data, Middleton does not acknowl- 
edge the need to be sensitive to the problem of 
time order in factor analysis, Variables postu- 
lated by us to be causally connected are sub- 
mitted to factor analysis indiscriminately along 
with variables we judged only conceptually re- 
lated. The result is a hodge podge which, be- 
cause he is not sensitive to the theoretical and 
logical issues, Middleton is unable to sort out. 
We came away from his discussion without ex- 
periencing his surprise, “that the various types 
of religious beliefs are not clearly differenti- 
ated.” They shouldn’t be. The question is why 
not. Middleton and the main source he para- 
phrases, James Dittes, assume it is because the 
types of belief are all measures of the same 


` thing. Our position, which we reached on theo- 


retical and logical grounds—not statistical—is 
that they comprise a causal sequence. Factor 
analysis cannot resolve the controversy. 
Levinson’s disagreement with our finding is 
also one of time order. Essentially, Levinson 
(and other critics of our work) argues that re- 
ligious hostility toward the Jews and secular 
anti-Semitism are, as Middleton puts it, inter- 
changeable measures of the same phenomenon. 
We argue on logical grounds that the two are 
distinct and that insofar as Christian beliefs are 
a cause of anti-Semitism, religious hostility pre- 
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_ cedes secular anti-Semitism.®? There is no sta- 
tistical way to resolve the issue given cross sec- 
tional data. Middleton apparently disagrees but 
acknowledges, nevertheless, that his limited sta- 
tistical treatment does not resolve the debate. 

In his discussion of the path analysis. which 
he constructed from our national data, Middle- 
ton acknowledges that while the path coeffi- 
cients are small, religious orthodoxy is linked to 
anti-Semitism through the causal path we hy- 
pothesized. The path analysis also reveals direct 
links between the four religious belief variables 
in our theory and anti-Semitism, a result which 
Middleton judges to be in disconformity with 
our theory. 

We can only repeat what we said earlier—the 
discrepancies are real given his interpretation of 
our theoretical model and overlooking certain 
ambiguities in the substantive meaning of the 
path coefficients. Given a correct understanding 
of our theoretical model and recognizing that 
path analysis is unsuited to testing that model 
except in a limited way, we expect that the dis- 
crepancies are not real, although we do not have 
in hand the detailed cross tabulations to prove 
it except for the Northern California data. There 
is no reason to expect, however, any lack of 
_ congruence between the Northern California and 
national data on this score. 

In light of the effort made to discredit it, we 
were mildly astonished that our model survived 
to the extent that Middleton judges it worthy 
enough to subject to tests of causality. However, 
this reaction preceded our recognition that an 
intended coup de grace was still on his agenda. 

Our own tests for spuriousness were not ex- 
haustive. They went as far as our imagination 
and data allowed. While we ended up convinced 
that our case was strong that Christian beliefs 
remain a source of anti-Semitism in the modern 
world, we recognized that we could not prove 
this absolutely and that we or someone else 
might later discover some antecedent factor 
which would disprove it. 

Our reservations about the tests for spurious- 
ness which Middleton conducted are rooted again 
in methodology, though we were disturbed also 
at his lack of sensitivity to theoretical and sub- 
stantive issues. 

Middleton first tests the relation between re- 
ligious bigotry and anti-Semitism by simultane- 
ously controlling for the same antecedent factors 
which, in our test, we controlled for one or two 
at a time. The result of his test is not to prove 


® Simply put, the logic is that there are grounds 
in Christlan particularism for religious hostility 
toward Jews but not for holding them in contempt 
for perceived non-religious behavior. 


the original relation spurious, but to demon- 
strate, allegedly, that the relation is smaller 
when the controls are introduced. 

Evaluating Middleton’s test is difficult be- 
cause he fails to report how one antecedent 
variable to be tested for, region of the country, 
was treated in computing the partial correlation. 
Region of country, as we had used it, was a 
nominal variable of five categories. All other 
test variables were ordinal and could be treated 
ordinally. In our experience, quite different re- 
sults can be obtained depending on how nominal 
variables are handled in such computations. 

Middleton fails also to state whether -tests 
were made for interactions or specifications. 
Partial correlations, about which we have more 
general reservations, assume no interactions or 
specifications, of course. . 

Methodological ambiguities aside, the test 
for spuriousness in this instance is made rank 
empirically without reference to theory or sub- 
stance. Just what may be reducing the size of 
the relation is left a mystery. We consider it 
important in evalueting a statistic to know, sub- 
stantively, how it came to be. 

A neglect of theory and substance also char- 
acterize Middleton's report on all of his other 
tests for spuriousness. The net impression con- 
veyed is that the òriginal relation between 
Christian beliefs and anti-Semitism is spurious, 
or almost so. We are never told, however, just 
what makes it spurious; the antecedent variables 
which explain away the original relation are 
never clearly stated. Moreover, insofar as such 
social psychological traits as anomia and au- 
thoritarianism are alluded to as the “true” 
causal agents, no theoretical reasons are given 
as to how they may lead simultaneously to cer- 
tain religious convictions and anti-Semitism. 

Otherwise, we found most of Middleton’s tests 
for spuriousness irrelevant to our theoretical 
model. The model offers no propositions about 
the relation between individual religious varia- 
bles taken alone and secular anti-Semitism. 
Middleton’s tests for such relations are superflu- 
ous. Of the relations between composite mea- 
sures and anti-Semitism tested for, the only 
relevant one for cur model is the relation be- 
tween religious bigotry and anti-Semitism. This 
relationship survives all his tests by never being 
wholly washed away, even when all control vari- 
ables are submitted simultaneously to the re- 
gression. Still, if the regressions are taken seri- 
ously, what remains has hardly any substantive 
or statistical significance. 

Our resistance ‘o accepting Middleton’s re- 
sults stems partly from their failure to make 
clear what is going on substantively. From his 
report, it also does not appear that he took pre- 


E a 


cautions to insure that no interactions, specifi- 
cations, hidden distortion or suppression effects 
exist which might make the regressions invalid. 
More fundamentally, we find the premises of 
multiple regression inconsistent with any theo- 
retical view of the structure of reality that we 
can work with. Among other things, it just does 
not make substantive sense to us to assume, as 


Middleton’s multiple regression does, that all. ` 


test variables are of the same time order.t? As 
for survey analysis, we find the logic of mul- 
tiple regression incompatible with the logic of 
cross tabular analysis as we have used it and 
as it has been codified by Lazarsfeld and Ken- 
dall (1950), Hyman (1955), Rosenberg (1968), 
among others. : 


Middleton’s “more realistic path model for . 


analyzing secular and religious anti-Semitism” 
is far more pretentious than our model. To our 
view, not enough is said about the theory and 
logic underlying his model to give it substance. 
And, we have reservations about path analysis 
when its theory and propositions do not take a 
certain form and are not clear. The reservations 
multiply when the grounds for a path analysis 
are largely rank empirical. 

As to the bearing of the model and path 
analysis on the issues which concerned us, we 
must confess to being confused. If there is a 
rationale for conceiving of secular anti-Semitism 
as a source rather than a consequence of re- 
ligious hostility to Jews, we are at a loss to 
imagine jt, and Middleton’s discussion gives no 
clue. Otherwise, we found little of relevance in 
the path analysis to the propositions we sought 
to test. 

The gulf which separates Middleton’s and our 
approach to data is not idiosyncratic, but re- 


flects a much wider disagreement among quanti- 


10 Indeed, in the present instance, we did not 
find it appropriate to assume that all the inde- 
pendent variables precede the dependent variable 
in time. On logical grounds, for example, a case can 
be made for assuming anomie to be of the same 
time order as anti-Semitism rather than prior to 

' it. Questions of time order are difficult, we recog- 
nize. They are not resolved by ignoring them. 
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tative sociologists about theory and method. 
By and large, we have lived with the disagree- 
ments until now without seriously and system- 
atically confronting them. Perhaps the time has 
come to do so. We hope that these remarks on 
Middleton’s paper' will stimulate dialogue. 


CHARLES Y. GLOCK 
University of California, Berkeley 
Ropney STARK 
University of Washington 
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RESPONSE 


I chose to analyze the data from NORC’s na- 
tional sample because I thought it more appro- 
priate to test general theoretical propositions 
with a representative national sample than with 
the more specialized samples—members of pre- 


dominantly white churches in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area or parish clergymen of the nine 
largest Protestant denominations in California. 
Not only do the California samples tend to ex- 
clude those who are less religiously oriented, 
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but they also exclude the one-third or more 
persons drawn in the samples who failed to re- 
turn their questionnaires. The national study 
also includes measures of authoritarianism and 
a number of other social psychological variables 
useful in testing whether other theoretical inter- 
pretations are feasible. It is precisely these so- 
cial psychological variables which have the great- 
est effect when introduced as controls. Thus, the 
type of analysis I have made with the national 
data cannot be carried out fully with the other 
two samples. 

I agree with Glock and Stark that our differ- 
ences are in large part ones of methodological 
orientation. I do not regard multiple regression 
analysis as a panacea or method that has no 
limitations. I also believe that cross tabulations 
are very useful in conjunction with a regression 
analysis. On the other hand, I believe that Glock 
and Stark seriously underestimate the power, 
flexibility, and fruitfulness of multiple regres- 
sion analysis in testing sociological theory. 

Glock and Stark complain that the funda- 
mental assumptions of regression analysis are 
not met by the average set of survey data and 
that regression analysis tends to ride roughshod 
over the elementary logic of survey analysis. 
They also say that regression analysis fails to 
deal in a satisfactory way with interactions, spec- 
ifications, suppressor and distorter variables, 
and the time sequence of variables. These 
charges are extraordinarily vague and cannot be 
taken seriously in the absence of particulars. 
Just which assumptions were violated in the 
data that I used, and how did these violations 
affect the results? In what way did my use of 
regression analysis violate the logic of survey 
analysis? How did I fail to handle the problem 
of interactions satisfactorily? In what sense is 
regression anaylsis inadequate for handling spec- 
ifications, suppressor and distorter variables, or 
time sequences of variables? Actually, regres- 
sion analysis is a robust statistical technique 
which is not very sensitive to violations of as- 
sumptions, and it can handle the kinds of 
analytic problems which Glock and Stark men- 
tion effectively. Contrary to what they assert, 
regression analysis can even be used under cer- 
tain circumstances to test nonrecursive models. 

Regression analysis is particularly valuable 
in testing theories in which the variables are 
linked in a causal time sequence. Glock and 
Stark distinguish between “straight multiple re- 
gression” and path analysis, toward which they 
feel more sympathetic; but path analysis is 
simply regression analysis in the service of a 
strictly defined theoretical model. Of course, 
any method of analysis—including cross tabula- 


tions—may be used in an atheoretical, unintelli- 
gent manner; but the fault is in the user, not 
the method. 

The crux of the matter in the present instance 
is that with a limited sample size, cross tabular 
analysis is simply inadequate to test a complex 
theoretical model linking six variables in a pre- 
cise causal sequence. If one includes all six 
variables and at the same time controls on: 
several “test factors,” the number of cells can 
quickly mount into the thousands. The number 
of cases per cell would, of course, be too small; 
but even if there were sufficient cases the sheer 
number of cells would make it virtually im- 
possible to discern any pattern. In Christian 
Beliefs and Anti-Semitism Glock and Stark 
presented a complex theory of this nature. In 
its main outlines it was precisely stated in both 
words and diagrams. They argued that there is 
a particular causal chain linking certain religious 
beliefs and leading to secular anti-Semitism. 
Furthermore, they maintained that orthodoxy, 
religious libertarianism, particularism, and reli- 
gious hostility toward the historic Jew have no 
direct effect on anti-Semitism but only an in- 
direct effect through religious hostility toward 
modern Jews. I took their statement of their 
theory seriously and attempted to test it through 
regression analysis. The evidence was clearly 
against it, and Glock and Stark now appear to 
be ready to abandon that specific formulation. 

I also attempted to test the much looser 
theoretical formulation that the various reli- 
gious beliefs have simply an additive effect on 
anti-Semitism. If this is all Glock and Stark 
really intended, then they are correct that the 
various religious beliefs do account for a sub- 
stantial part of the variance in anti-Semitism— 
at least if one does not use any controls. In their 
comments Glock and Stark say that their model 
should be interpreted as “progressively addi- 
tive” and that path analysis is not really suited 
to handling such a model. If I understand what 
they mean by “progressive additivity,” they are 
wrong. The path analysis which appears in my 
Figure 1 shows precisely what Glock and Stark 
say that only their tables reveal. When a person 
is “high” on orthodoxy, particularism, and reli- 
gious hostility to historic Jews, he is most likely 
to be religiously hostile to modern Jews. When 
he is “low” on one or more of the preceding 
variables, he is less likely to be religiously 
hostile to modern Jews. This is all clear from 
the path coefficients. Their discussion of “pro- 
gressive additivity” is ambiguous however. They 
imply that there is some special effect from 
taking the different religious beliefs in combina- 
tion with each other. If so, theirs is really an 
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interactive rather than a “progressively addi- 
tive” model. In my regression analysis I did test 
for interactions and found none. 

We diverge once more over the question of 
introducing controls or “test factors,” and our 
disagreement here is more theoretical than 
methodological. I employed the same controls 
that Glock and Stark did, but I introduced them 
simultaneously, end I also introduced some ad- 
ditiona] controls primarily of a social psycho- 


logical nature that I regarded as theoretically . 


important. I thought I had made clear the ra- 
tionale for my controlling on the social psycho- 
logical variables. The point is really common- 
place in the literature on prejudice, and I did 
not feel it required extended discussion in an 
already long paper. Briefly, the argument is that 
certain underlying personality characteristics 
lead some individuals to accept prejudiced be- 
liefs as well as certain types of dogmatic reli- 
gious beliefs. By controlling on a number of 
social psychological indicators of underlying 
personality traits or systems of beliefs theoreti- 
cally presumed to be related to anti-Semitism, 
I attempted to filter out the effects of some of 
these personality factors or. cognitive styles and 
to determine whether any specifically religious 


components of beliefs had an independent effect.. 


They do, but not much—only two percent of 
the variance. Even this modest effect might well 


disappear if still other social psychological con- 
trols were added or if the ones I used were 
better measured. . 

Glock and Stark state that I failed to report 
how region was treated in the regression analy- 
sis. The categories used for this dummy variable 
as well as for occupation of head of household 
and marital status are clearly indicated in my 
Table 3. 

I strongly agree with Glock and Stark that 
beliefs and ideas can be independent causal 
agents. It is the researcher’s obligation, how- 
ever, to test whether this is the case in a par- 
ticular instance—not simply to assume it. In 
the literature on prejudice a major theoretical 
tradition emphasizes personality factors and be- 
lief systems which would lead to a different | 
interpretation of Glock and Stark’s findings. 
Glock and Stark did not test this alternative 
interpretation. I attempted to do so. I have not 
proved that Glock and Stark’s more general 
theory is wrong. Such proof is probably not 
possible in a cross sectional survey, since one | 
cannot demonstrate the time sequences of the 
variables. I believe I have demonstrated, how- 
ever, that other interpretations of their findings 
are at least as plausible—and to my mind more 
plausible. s 

RUSSELL MIDDLETON 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Recent research suggests that, with socioeconomic differences held constant, black adults are 
- more disaffected and active politically than their white counterparts; yet, this same research 
neglects to specify the timing and location of these differences. The present study undertakes 
this task, attempting to discover whether the differences in political orientation between 
blacks. and whites is found among children as. well. The results convincingly demonstrate 
that suck differences are found among very young children as well as teenagers: for example, 
among children who are 9, 10 and 11 years old, black youngsters are consistently the more 
cynical and informed politically. An effort to isolate the general origins of these differences, 
moreover, suggests the viability of a subcultural as opposed to a psychodynamic hypothesis. 


racial conflicts which so dominated 

| American domestic politics in the 1960’s 
left an indelible imprint on many insti- 
tutions, significantly altering relations be- 
tween blacks and whites, and creating a 
variety of innovative political activities. The 
turmoil of these times sprang from major 
differences in the political beliefs and values 
of blacks and whites, but intensified such 


differences as well. Black Americans became. 


increasingly aware of their collective iden- 
tity, an awareness that manifested itself in 
elevated levels of political activism and dis- 
affection with the wider society. 


“These data were collected as part of a study of 
the political socialization of black and white youth 
conducted under the auspices of the Survey Re- 
search Practicum, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Ilinois at Urbana, Ilinois, 1970-71. The 
study was funded by the University of Illinois. 
The Practicum was directed by Anthony M. Orum 
assisted by Gregory Arling and Gordon Lurie. 
Students who participated in the Practicum were: 
Roberta Cohen, Kay Darnell, McKinley Jones, 
Marilyn Klohr, Janice Perrier, Dennis Roncek, and 
Leonard Thornton. The authors are quite grateful 
to each of the above-named persons for their aid 
as well as to Seymour Sudman and Matt Hauck 
of the Survey Research Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois who provided the Practicum 
with able guidance during the design of the study. 
Judith V. Torney also provided helpful advice on 
the development and construction of the question- 
naire. 

We are grateful to Seymour Sudman and Norbert 
Wiley for their comments on an earlier draft of this 
paper. In the course of a Summer Postdoctoral 
Fellowship at the American College Testing Pro- 
gram, the senior author also received helpful com- 
ments on the contents of the paper from Melvin 
Novick and Philip Rever. 
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What social psychological conditions led 
to the growth of such high levels of political 
activism and disaffection among. blacks? 
This issue can be put in the form of two 
queries. First, at what age do the differences 
in political orientations first appear for 
blacks and whites? That is, are they found 
principally among adults rather than young 
people? And second, what specific dynamics 
have produced such differences? 

Systematic evidence on the first of these 
matters tends to be scarce. While recent 
studies (Olsen, 1970; Orum, 1966; and 
Sears, 1969) consistently show political dif- 
ferences between black and white adults, 
blacks being the more active in politics, yet 
the more disaffected about government, only 
a few studies have investigated the political 
attitudes and behavior of young black and 
white Americans (Green, 1972; Greenberg, 
1969, 1970a, 1970b, and 1970c; Jaros, 
1967; and Lyons, 1970).} With the exception 
of Jaros’ study, which found no differences in 
the feelings of black and white children 
toward the office of the President, the re- 
sults of these latter investigations parallel 
those for adults, Nevertheless, each of these 


1 Three other studies contrast the political char~ 
acteristics of black and white school children, one 
by Bachman and his associates (1970), one by 
Ebman (1969), and one by Langton and Jennings 
(1968). We have not included them in this discus- 
sion because they only cover sophomores and/or 
seniors in high school and, therefore, do not actually 
treat at what age political differences might first 
appear. Certain results from these studies, however, 
are relevant to the concerns of this paper and will 
be discussed later. 
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studies suffers from deficiencies which ren- 
der its conclusions tentative at best. Green’s 
examination treated only a small sample of 
black children attending a private Catholic 
school; while the investigations by Green- 
berg, Jaros and Lyons compare black and 
white children on a fairly limited range of 
political activities and beliefs. 

The etiology of differences in the political 
orientations of blacks and whites has not 
“been systematically investigated, although 
intriguing speculative arguments have been 
made (Olsen, 1970; Orum, 1966). One argu- 
ment claims, for instance, that blacks have 
become more active in politics to compen- 
sate for white discrimination; while another 
suggests that the increased unity of the 
black community somehow prompts higher 
rates of activism. In articulating the notion 
of compensation, Orum (1966:45) remarks: 


Since Negroes are deprived of the usual social 
and psychological satisfactions of everyday 
life, they are compelled to seek such satisfac- 
tions collectively through other means. Op- 
portunities for association are restricted by 
explicit or tacit observance of segregation in 
public places of entertainment. The oppressive 
atmosphere of slum dwellings also does not 
offer a congenial environment for social ac- 
tivity. Quite naturally, then, clubs and asso- 
ie become focuses for Negroes’ social 
e. 


The principal difficulty with such arguments 
is that they rely chiefiy on the forces and 
circumstances in adult lives that forge po- 
litical styles, or what Greenstein (1965) 
calls “situational restraints,” and ignore ex- 
periences in childhood and adolescence that 
might help lay the groundwork for political 
beliefs. Much recent research suggests that 
the development of basic behavior and be- 
liefs about politics occurs long before adult- 
hood, and that the social sources of these 
phenomena must be traced to events at a 
similar point in time (Dawson and Prewitt, 
1969; Easton and Hess, 1962; Easton and 
Dennis, 1969; Greenstein, 1965; Hess and 
Torney, 1967; Hyman, 1959). 

In this paper, we shall address several of 
these issues. To begin with, we shall com- 
pare black and white children along a wide 
spectrum of political dimensions to see if 
they differ politically. Our investigation has 
several important advantages over previous 


research, We have interviewed black and 
white children at the same point in time, 
thereby avoiding the difficulty of comparing 
responses of children interviewed several 
years apart (cf. Green, 1972). And our ques- 
tions cover a wide range of political topics 
(cf. Greenberg, 1969, 1970a, 1970b, and 
1970c; Jaros, 1967; and Lyons, 1970). 

Our other major task will be to assess the 
origin of whatever differences might exist 
between black and white school children. 
We shall compare two theories about these 
sources, to identify the kind of factors that 
might produce differences in political orien- 
tations between blacks and whites. 

Throughout our analysis, two variables 
will be held constant, the child’s grade in 
school and his parents’ socioeconomic status, 
as measured by the occupation of the chief 
wage earner. The former variable is con- 
trolled to determine whether differences be- 
tween black and white children are similar 
in magnitude across different age groups or 
whether, as Greenberg (1969, 1970a) sug- 
gests, such differences increase among older 
children.? Socioeconomic status is controlled 
to eliminate its possible attenuating influ- 
ence on the relationship between race and 
the measures of political behavior and be- 
lief. (The reader will note, however, the 
effects of socioeconomic status throughout 
our analyses were fairly minimal, in con- 
trast to our expectations.) 3 


2We have consistently used grade in school as 
our measure of age, assuming a high correspondence 
between age and grade for both white and black 
children. We ought to mention further that varia- 
tions in grade, or age, simply are a substitute for 
performing a longitudinal analysis on the same set 
of children; in effect, we assume that, apart from 
maturation and development, no other variables 
correlated with age will explain patterns of dif- 
ferences in political belief and behavior among 
children of different ages. While this assumption is 
reasonable, studies need to determine the extent to 
which historical experiences, particularly of lasting 
political consequence, interfere with the pure effects 
of maturation. Unfortunately, no such investiga- 
tions have been conducted. 

3 Much time and thought were spent on the issue 
of why socioeconomic status so little influenced 
the political beliefs and behavior of these children. 
For example, in addition to using occupation of the 
chief wage earner to measure class, we repeated the 
analyses using parents’ education for mothers and 
fathers separately; it, too, produced only minor 
differences. We further considered whether the chil- 
dren might have consistently misreported their 
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Sample 


The data for this study were collected by 
means of self-administered questionnaires 
completed by 2,365 Ilinois students in their 
classrooms in the spring and fall of 1971. 
Children in the fourth through twelfth 
` grades were sampled in four urban areas of 
the state. Sample areas were chosen by the 
extent to which they represented the racial 
and socioeconomic characteristics desired, by 
the investigators. Each area represented’ a 
peculiar combination of characteristics. Fifty 
percent of the total sample was drawn from 
an inner-city, lower-class, predominantly 
black public school system. The second area, 
from which 10 percent of the total sample 
was drawn, consisted of an inner-city, mid- 
dle- to upper-middle-class, integrated private 
school. The last two areas each contributed 
twenty percent of the total sample, with one 
area constituting a lower-middle- to work- 
ing-class public school system and the other 
a middle-class public school system, both 
areas being principally composed of white 
students. 

The total sample consisted of approxi- 
mately half white and half black students, 


with equal numbers of each sex. Children, 


in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades filled 
out a slightly abbreviated version of the 
questionnaire. 


Dimensions of Political Behavior and Belief 


The four major dimensions of political 
orientations are the affective, behavioral, 





parents’ occupational status and/or level of educa- 
tional attainment, but an investigation of a small 
sub-sample, consisting of four hundred children and 
their parents, revealed no major amount of dis- 
crepancy in the reports of children and adults. 
Indeed, using a gross classification of chief wage 
earners into white- and blue-collar groups, as we 
report later in this paper, the amount of error is 
almost imperceptible. In the end, we simply con- 
cluded that the method of selecting schools for our 
sample had the ultimate effect of underrepresenting 
important segments of middle-class black and white 
youth, the white children no doubt much more sub- 
stantially than the black ones. Such underrepre- 
sentation, however, does not vitiate the racial 
comparisons here, but suggests caution in drawing 
inferences from our sample to the larger population 
of black and white school children. Partly to cope 
with this problem, we later discuss our findings 
compared to those uncovered by somewhat simflar 
studies in different locales. 


cognitive, and evaluative (Hess and Torney, 
1967). In the following sections, we shall 
examine how black and white children rank 
on each dimension. 

Political Affect: Benevolence, Cynicism 
and Image of the President. Without excep- 
tion, investigations of early political learn- 
ing emphasize that the affective side of polit- 
ical orientations develops before the others, 
and colors one’s later reactions to political 
objects and symbols (Dawson and Prewitt, 
1969; Hess and Torney, 1967). As Dawson 
and Prewitt (1969:48) observe: 


Children learn, early and fervently, that there 
are significant political groupings in society 
and that some groups are their friends and 
others their enemies. The intensity of re- 
gional, racial, class, ethnic, and tribal political 
conflicts are attributable, in part, to these as- 
pects of early socialization. Political friends 
and enemies are formed long before the child 
fully understands what interest or policy dif- 
ferences actually divide them, and may per- 
sist long after such interests or policies actu- 
ally make any differences. 


Assuming for the moment that children do 
differ politically and in ways comparable to 
adults, we expect black children to be less 
positive about government and politics, in 
general, than white children. 

To assess children’s sentiments toward 
the polity, we developed three measures of 
affect based on a factor analysis of a wide 
range of attitudinal and behavioral ques- 
tions.* The first, a measure of political cyni- 
cism, consists of such standard questions as, 
for example: “Does the government make a 
lot of mistakes?” © Table 1 presents data on 


4 Principal comporent factor analysis was per- 
formed on two thirty-six variable sets to ascertain 
the existence of “unobserved” or “latent” variables 
represented by the resulting vectors. Items explain- 
ing the greatest amount of vector variance were 
then extracted to form composite variables, with 
the factor loadings being used to weight the relative 
item importance within each scale. 

5 The political cynicism scale for fourth to sixth 
graders, which had scores ranging from .64 to 2.56, 
consisted of the following items: 

Does the government make a lot of mistakes? 
(weight =.71) 

Can the government be trusted? (weight = .68) 

Are there some big powerful men running the 
government who do net care about us ordinary 
people? (weight = .61) 

The political cynicism scale for seventh to twelfth 
graders is made up of the same items as those for 
the younger children plus the following items: 


~> 
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the child’s racial background, grade in 
school, socioeconomic status and political 
cynicism. 

The figures in the main cells of the table 
represent the children’s mean political cyni- 


‘cism scores. Two political cynicism scales 


were developed, one for children in the 
fourth through sixth grades, and the other 
for children in the seventh through twelfth 
grades. Thus, comparisons between the mean 
scores of children in the cluster of lower 
grades and the cluster of higher grades are 
invalid, though comparisons can legitimately 
be made for children within each cluster. 
The last column of this table provides sum- 
mary measures of the relationship between 
the child’s race and political cynicism, 
within particular grades with the occupa- 
tion of the chief wage earner held constant; 
in computing these partial correlations, the 
complete range of occupational categories 
was used rather than the simple white-collar, 
blue-collar dichotomy. This latter classifica- 
tion, in fact, was presented here chiefly to 
allow the reader to observe some general 
patterns for himself. 

Regardless of grade in school or socioeco- 
nomic status, black children score higher on 
political cynicism than white children. The 
partial correlations in the table’s last column 
reveal that the magnitude of the difference 
in scores remains fairly constant from the 
elementary grades through high school. Like 
other investigators (Greenstein, 1965; Jaros, 
1967; Lyons, 1970), we also find that chil- 
dren from white-collar families tend to be 
more cynical about politics than children 
from blue-collar families; and, children in 
the fourth through sixth grades are likely to 
be less cynical than children in the seventh 
through twelfth grades. 

These results deal only with children who 
are in school, thus ignoring the large num- 
bers of black children who drop out. If this 





.Rich people are the ones who decide what goes 
on in government. (weight = 39) 

The U.S. needs a complete change in its form of 
government. (weight =.51) : 

The range of scores for this scale was from 1.54 
to 6.16. Our use of the phrase “political cynicism” 
to refer to these items follows the convention em- 
ployed by political scientists who have used these, 
or similarly-worded items (Jaros, Hirsch and 
Fleron, 1968; Langton and Jennings, 1968; Lyons, 
1970). 


group of black children were included as 
part of our sample, the differences between 
black and white youngsters would probably 
be even more pronounced, particularly for 
the affect measures. This comment, of 
course, holds true for other items examined 
in the following sections as well. 

Two other types of scales were created. 
The one, which we shall refer to as “govern- 
ment benevolence,” following Greenberg’s 
lead (1970a), is based on questions about 
whether a child feels that government at 
national, state and local levels helps improve 
conditions for people.® The other scale mea- 
sures the degree to which a child possesses 
a favorable image of the President.’ Table 2 
contains the mean scores and partial corre- 
lations. Viewing the relationship between 
race and government benevolence, we find 
that black children are consistently less 
likely to feel that government is benevolent 
than white children, a difference appearing 
as early as the fourth through sixth grades 
and continuing through the junior and 
senior years of high school. Likewise, black 
children consistently rank lower than white 
with respect to their positive image of the 
President. In the case of both scales, the 
patterns of age and socioeconomic status 
differences are much less pronounced than 
they were in the case of the political cyni- 
cism measure. 

In sum, the pattern of findings reveals 
that black children are apt to be much more 


ê The government benevolence scale consisted of 
three items each asking: “Does the — 
government make things better for most people, 
make things sometimes better, sometimes worse for 
most people, make things worse for most people, 
or make no difference at all?” Of the three items, 
one referred to the U.S. government, one to state 
government, and one to local government. The 
range of scores for this scale was 2.18 to 8,72. . 

™The President image scale, with a range of 
values from 1.53 to 5.63, consisted of the following 
items: 

Would the President always want to help you if 
yoù needed help? (weight =.51) 

Does the President protect you more than anyone 
else? (weight = .53) 

When you write to the President do you think 
he cares about what you think? (weight =.49) 

Two other scales were computed and included in 
this analysis yielding identical results to the Presi- 
dent image scale. They were the image of the 
policeman scale and the image of the politician 
scale. 
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Table 1. 









Grade in School 


White Collar 


Blue Collar 


White Collar 


Blue Collar 


White Collar 
Blue Collar 
White Collar 
7-8 
Blue Collar 
White Collar 
Blue Collar 
White Collar 


11-12 
Blue Collar 


Chief Wage Farner Occupation 






Race, Grade in School, and Occupation of the Chief Wage Earner by 
Political Cynicism (mean scores on cynicism) 





Partial* 
r 

(Occupation 

Controlled) 
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+ 
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* The partial correlations reported in this and other tables included in this 
paper are always of a dependent political variable with race, with occupation 


of the chief wage earner controlled. 


will always be considered as the high group, white as the low group. 


In computing such correlations, blacks 


Thus, a 


positive partial correlation means that blacks score higher than whites, 


while a negative one means that blacks score lower than whites. 


In the case 


of political cynicism, for example, all signs are positive, meaning that 
black children score higher on cynicism than white children, with occupation 


of the chief wage earner controlicd. 


*® Significant at .01 level. Tests of significance will be reported here and 


elsewhere in this paper for interested readers. 


Although we have no reason 


to believe that the schools included in our sample were in any way different 
from other schools attended by black and white children, save „for the fact 
that middle-class youngsters are underrepresented, the principle of probabil- 
.ity sampling underlying the application of significance tests is not met by 


our sampling 
interpreted with caution, 


disaffected than white children about the 
government and political figures like the 
President, a pattern paralleling the findings 
for black and white adults. Moreover stich 
differences appear as early as the fourth 
grade and. tend to remain constant in their 
intensity among children in the higher 
grades. 

Political Knowledge and Participation. 
While a child’s political sentiments largely 
shape his lifelong political orientation, 


rocedures and, therefore, the meaning of these tests must be 


equally important are the levels of informa- 
tion and styles of political activity which 
he develops. Almond and Verba (1963) 
note, for instance, that children who have 
been encouraged to take an active role in 
political discussions early in life are more 
likely to be active in politics as adults. In 
terms of the racial differences being con- 
sidered here, current readings on black and 
white adults suggest that, if children do 
differ, black youngsters should be more in- 
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Table 2. 


Race, Grade in School, and Occupation of the Chief Wage Earner by 


Government 3enevolence and Image of the President (mean scores on 


benevolence and image) 







Grade injChicf Wage Farner 
School Occupation 





x 


White Collar 


Blue Collar 


White Collar 


Blue Collar 


White Collar 
Blue Collar 
White Collar 


11-12 
Blue Collar 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 


clined to be active politically (Olsen, 1970; 
Sears, 1969). 

The children in our study were asked a 
series of six standard political information 
items, designed to tap their levels of knowl- 
edge and awareness about politics. Among 
these was the question: “How many years 
does a United States Senator serve?” 8 An- 
swers to this and other questions were coded 
as right or wrong, scored as 1 and 0, respec- 
tively, then combined in a cumulative index 
with scores ranging from O to 6. Table 3 
presents the mean scores on the political 
knowledge index and the partial correlations 
between race and political knowledge, with 
socioeconomic status controlled. Inspection 
of the results reveals a tendency for black 
children to score higher than white on the 


8 Items included in the political knowledge scale 
are as follows: 

How many years does a US. senator serve? 

What country does Marshall Tito lead? 

How many members are there on the US. Su- 
preme Court? 

To what political party did President Franklin 
Roosevelt belong? 

Who is the present governor of Illinois? 

Who is the mayor of your city? 

The values on this scale ranged from 0.00 to 6.00. 


Government Benevolence 


Black White 
X 













Inage of the President 








Partial r ; Partial r 
(Occupation Mack Wiite (Occupation 
controlled) controlled) 

3.19 
-.151* 








~. 24888 








~.183** 








-.150*8 






knowledge index only in the grade clusters, 
fourth through sixth, and ninth and tenth; 
in the other two clusters there is virtually 
no difference between the scores of the black 
and white children. The age and socioeco- 
nomic differences are as one would antici- 
pate: higher scores are found among older 
children from white-collar families. 

To investigate possible differences in po- 
litical participation, the children’s scores on 
two other scales derived from factor analysis 
were also examined. The first scale, referred 
to as political discussion, consisted of three 
questions, one of which asked if the child 
discussed political candidates with his par- 
ents, The second scale, referred to as politi- 
cal participation, contained three items also, 
including a question about whether the child 
ever participated in a political demonstra- 
tion.” Table 3 presents the mean scores for 


® The political discussion items and weights are 
as follows: 

Have you talked a lot with your friends about a 
candidate? (weight = .67) 

Has your teacher told you about the candidates? 
(weight = .56) 

Have you talked with your parents about a 
candidate? (weight = .74) 
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Table 3. 


Race, Grade in School, and Occupation of the Chief Wage Farner 
by Political Knowledge, Discussion, and Participation (mean 
- scores on knowledge, discussion, and participation 
















Chief Wage 
Earner 
School] Occupation Black 
X X 
White Collar |1.13}. 
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Bluo Collar 





White Collar 
7-8 
Blue Collar 
White Collar 


Blue Collar 


Political Political 
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Political 
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+.002 








White Collar 






11-12 
Blue Collar 


* Significant at .05 
** Significant at .01 


level. 
level. 


both scales as well as the partial correlations 
. between each and race, with socioeconomic 
status controlled. For both scales, the differ- 
‘ences are of varying magnitudes; but black 
children, like their adult counterparts, tend 
to be the more apt to be involved in political 
discussion and participation, particularly 
among the very youngest and oldest. The 
age and socioeconomic patterns of differ- 
ences found for political knowledge hold 
true for political discussion as well, as does 
the socioeconomic pattern for political par- 
ticipation; however, age seems not related 
to participation. 
On balance, the magnitude of differences 
between black and white children on be- 





The scores on the discussion scale ranged from 
1.97 to 3.94. The political participation items and 
weights are as follows: 

Have you ever worn a campaign button for a 
candidate? (weight = .66) 

Have you helped a candidate by doing things for 
him such as handing out buttons or papers with his 
name on them? (weight =.79) 

Have you, yourself, ever been involved in a po- 
litical demonstration, like a march, a picket line, or 
a strike, other than a union strike? (weight =.54) 

The scores on the participation scale ranged from 
1.99 to 3.98. 








havioral and cognitive dimensions of politics 
is weaker and less consistent across age 
groups than are the affect measures. The 
very youngest black children, those in the 
fourth through sixth grades, clearly possess 
an edge over their white counterparts on 
both dimensions: they are the more knowl- 
edgeable and active with regard to politics. 
And, among the very oldest children, black 
youngsters are more likely than white to 
discuss politics and ‘participate in political 
activities. For no apparent reason, racial 
differences in the behavioral and cognitive 
dimensions are almost nonexistent among 
children in grades seven through ten. 
Political Partisanship. The fourth and 
final dimension of politics examined is the 
evaluative, or partisanship. Like the other 
three dimensions, this one is thought to de- 
velop fairly early in life and to have im- 
portant impact on later perceptions and ac- 
tions; indeed, it filters the range of political 
information a person receives, shaping and 
directing it. As Greenstein (1965:85) re- 
marks: “The likelihood that early learning 
will have a vital effect on later learning 
seems to be especially great in the case of 
partisan motivations. Party identification, 
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learned as it is uncritically and at an early 
age, can readily become an ‘experiential fil- 
ter? ” Our examination so far would lead 
us to anticipate a difference between black 
and white children, and perhaps, to find the 
black children more partisan, as is the case 
for the typical adult (Olsen, 1970). 

To determine the children’s partisan iden- 
tification, we developed a measure, party 
preference, based on responses to the query: 
“If you could vote, which of the following 
would you be?” The children were grouped 
into two clusters, those who chose to vote 
for one party, Democrat, Republican, or 
other, and those who indicated no definite 
party preference. The former responses were 
given a score of 1, and the latter a score 
of 0. The mean scores on the children’s 
party preference, which can be found in 
Table 4, thus represent the proportions of 
children who expressed a definite choice for 
one party over another. 

We find two obvious patterns: black chil- 
dren are more likely than white to express 
a definite party preference, irrespective of 
grade or socioeconomic status; and the dif- 
ference in the proportions of black and 
white children who express a definite party 
choice increases dramatically among older 

Table 4. 


children, The latter is the result of opposing 
tendencies among black and white young- 
sters: as one moves from lower to higher 
grades, black children increasingly tend to 
choose a definite party, especially those 
from blue-collar backgrounds; while white 
children show a diminishing tendency for 
such a choice. 

For added insight into the formation of 
party identification and preference among 
black and white children, we developed a 
scale designed to uncover the children’s per- 
ception of differences between the two major 
political parties.!° Previous studies of early 
political socialization have suggested that 


10 The items included in the party differences 
scale, which possessed values of 0.00 to 40.00, are 
as follows: 

Which party does more for rich people? 

Which party does more to keep us out of war? 

Which party does more to help people without 
jobs? 

Which party does more to protect the rights of 
citizens? 

Which party does more for your family? 

Which party does more for the country? 

How much difference is there between Democrats 
and Republicans? 

Jf the Democrats and the Republicans disagreed 
on important things, would it be bad for the coun- 
try, make no difference, or be good for the country? 


Race, Grade in School, and Occupation of the Chief Wage Earner by 


Political Party Preference, Recognition of Party Differences and 
Image of Father (mean scores on preference, differences, and 


father's image) 
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such a sense of party differences develops 
concurrently with the child’s cognitive ca- 
pacities, older children being more apt to 
perceive differences than younger ones 
(Greenstein, 1965). Among the items in- 
cluded in this scale were the following: 
“How much difference is there between 
Democrats and Republicans?” and “Which 
party does more to keep us out of war?” 
For the partisanship scale, a child was given 
a score of 5 for each highly partisan re- 
sponse, choosing one party over another or 
indicating large differences between parties, 
and a score of 0 if he responded with an 
answer of “no difference.” A score of 3 was 
given when moderate differences were indi- 
cated. These scores then were summed to 
form a cumulative index. If we turn again 
to Table 4, we find that black children con- 
sistently score higher than white on their 
perception of differences between the two 
major political parties, a tendency more or 
less in keeping with their greater inclination 
to express a definite party preference. 


Sources of Differences: Psychodynamic 
or Subcultural? 


As Jaros and his colleagues (1968) so 
aptly point out, two general principles are 
thought to account for the early develop- 
ment of political beliefs and sentiments. 
These principles would help us pinpoint the 
sources of differences: between black and 
white youngsters. The psychodynamic prin- 
ciple suggests that young children’s political 
feelings reflect a tendency to generalize 
sentiments about authority figures in the 
home to authority figures in the political 
world. Easton and Hess (1962:242) put it 
most succinctly: “. . , children display a 
strong tendency to generalize attitudes de- 
veloped in connection with authority beyond 
their knowledge and direct contact. ... 
The child not only learns to respect and 
admire political authorities, but with regard 


to many characteristics sees them as parents’ 


writ large (see also Greenstein, 1965:45- 
7). Our data do not support this theory. 
We find that children who, in general, ex- 
press positive sentiments toward their 
fathers are no more likely to have highly 
favorable feelings for such political figures 
as the President than are children with less 
positive feelings toward their fathers. 


If, however, this psychodynamic model 
validly explained the sources of black young- 
ster? more negative attitudes toward poli- 
tics, we would expect to find those in the 
elementary grades consistently holding more 
negative images of their fathers than white 
children, as some literature on father-ab- 
sence and authority relations in the homes of 
black children suggests (Pettigrew, 1964). 
The last set of scores and partials in Table 
4, under the heading “Father’s Image,” re- 
fer to a scale of items similar in content to 
those comprising tke earlier image scale on 
the President: higher scores on this scale 
represent more favorable attitudes toward 
a child’s father. Examining these scores and 
partial correlations closely, we find that in 
grades four through eight, there is no clear 
or consistent difference in black and white 
children’s attitudes toward their fathers; 
while in the higher grades black children 
tend to have slightly more favorable images 
of their fathers. 

The second principle that might ac- 
count for political differences between black 
and white children is what Jaros and his 
colleagues (1968) take to be a subcultural, 
or ethnic community, principle [see Olsen 
(1970) for a similar argument]. This theory 
suggests that children reflect the behavior 
and feelings taught them by their parents, 
peers and educational institutions; while 
the latter, in turn, transmit values which 
are part of a subculture within the larger 
society. This argument would seem ger- 
mane to the political beliefs of black chil- 
dren in America especially in view of the 
growing sense of community and collective 
identity among black Americans. Further- 
more, it would help explain similarities in 
the attitudes and kehavior of black youths 
and adults. In particular, it suggests that 
such similarities occur partly because blacks 
both young and old are exposed to the 
values of the larger black subculture, and 
partly because black parents transmit such 
values to their children. 

To test the subculture theory we de- 
veloped a scale for identification with the 
black community or, more simply, “black 
consciousness,” 14 Assuming that the sub- 


11 The items included in the black consciousness 
scale, which had values of 3.48 to 13.92, and their 
weights are as follows: 
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culture model was valid, we expected that 
black children who identified more strongly 
with the black community would more pro- 
nouncedly exhibit the same political behav- 
ior and beliefs as obtained in the com- 
parison of black and white children. For 
example, since black children were more 
likely than white to participate actively in 
politics, we anticipated that children who 
scored high on our measure of black con- 
sciousness would be more active than those 
who scored low. (This analysis, it should 
be mentioned, could only be performed 
among black children in grades seven 
through twelve since the younger children 
were not asked questions pertaining to black 
consciousness. Furthermore, the partisan 
measures are not included among items in 
this analysis; for there was little theoretical 
rationale to expect a relationship between 
such measures and black consciousness as 
might occur: between political affect, for ex- 
ample, and black consciousness.) The par- 
tial correlations between black conscious- 
ness and the various political measures, con- 


For the black, equality and integration are not 

the same things, (weight =.44) 

It is up to the government to make sure that 

everyone has a secure job and a good standard 

of living. (weight = .40) 

If black people are not getting fair treatment 

in jobs and housing, the government should see 

to it that they do. (weight = .68) 

The “Afro” or “natural” hairstyle is dignified. 

(weight = .52) 

Black officials have a duty to be honest ‘and 

should be more protective of the black com- 

munity. (weight = .55) 

The government in Washington should see to 

it that white and black children go to the same 

schools. (weight = 39) 

Many police departments are trying to wipe 

out militant black organizations and their lead- 

ers. (weight = .50) 

Four of the items which went into this scale, 
a, d, e and g, were taken from a forty item scale 
designed to elicit a sense of black consciousness 
(Banks, 1970). Our set of seven items was the re- 
sult of performing separate factor analyses on the 
information obtained from the black and white 
children. For the black youngsters, these seven items 
represented the first of seven factors—thirty-six 
items were factor analyzed—while for white chil- 
dren, these items did not factor together and were 
spread over four of the seven factors, indicating an 
absence of consistent response. We may safely con- 
clude, therefore, that among black youngsters the 
scale of items represents some underlying continuum 
which we prefer to Jabel “black consciousness.” 


trolling for socioeconomic status and within 
grades are presented in Table 5. Close in- 
spection of the signs and magnitudes of the 
various coefficients in this table reveals the 
results to be generally consistent with ex- 
pectations based on the subcultural hypoth- 
esis. We see, for example, that black chil- 
dren who score high on their identification 
with the black community are consistently 
more cynical as well. 

In summary, greater support is found for 
the subcultural than the psychodynamic ex- 
planation of black and white youngsters’ dif- 
ferences in political behavior and belief. 


Comparisons With Other Studies 


Since this analysis reveals important dif- 
ferences in the political sentiments, activity 
and identification of black and white chil- 
dren, even among the very young, it is use- 
ful to compare its findings with those of simi- 
lar investigations. Green’s study of black 
children in a parochial school in Chicago 
(1972), Greenberg’s study of children in 
Philadelphia (1970a; 1970b), and Lyons’ 
study of children in Toledo public schools 
(1970), each suggest that black children are 
the more cynical and disaffected regarding 
political institutions and figures in America. 
These findings parallel our own. Jaros’ ear- 
lier study of children in Detroit (1967), in 
contrast, found that the sentiments of black 
and white children did not differ with re- 
spect to the figure of the President. Unlike 
our study and Lyons’, both of which found 
no clear pattern of change in the race dif- 
ferences in political beliefs or behavior as 
children mature, Greenberg uncovered an 
acceleration of the race difference in degree 
of disaffection from the third through ninth 
grades; black children, in other words, 
tended to be markedly more disaffected than 
their white counterparts in the higher 
grades. 

Three other studies are pertinent, though 
they ignore children in the elementary 
grades. A nationwide survey of tenth grade 
boys by Bachman and his associates (1970) 
reveals that, with socioeconomic status and 
IQ controlled, “blacks (particularly those 
in southern segregated schools) have politi- 
cal knowledge scores relatively higher than 
whites (158),” a result consistent with 
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Selected Items for Black 
Consciousness within Grade 
and Controlled for Chief 
Wage Earner Occupation, 
for Black Children in 
Grades 7-12. 


Table 5. 










Cynicism 

Benevolence -.02 
President's Image -.14** 
Knowledge +.16%* 
Discussion +.14% 


Activity 


* Significant at .01 level. 
** Significant at .05 level. 


the pattern among our older children. In an 
examination of tenth to twelfth grade chil- 
dren in a Detroit high school, Ehman 
(1969) discovers as we did that black chil- 
dren tend to be the more cynical and active 
with regard to politics. On the other hand, 
a nationwide study of the political socializa- 
tion of high school seniors, reported on by 
Langton and Jennings (1968), finds higher 
political knowledge scores among whites, 
and negligible differences in the political 
cynicism, interest and discussion scores of 
black and white children, all in contrast to 
our own results. 

Such disparities between findings should 
not be dismissed lightly. The differing re- 
sults might be explained by the size and 
location of the samples involved. The sam- 
ple used in the present study is, far and 
away, the largest of black children—the 
Langton and Jennings findings use an un- 
weighted sample of 186 black children— 
but it also tends to underrepresent children in 
the middle socioeconomic status groups and 
draws only from Illinois communities. 
Nevertheless, even nationwide studies are 
not consistent, as a comparison of findings 
from the Bachman study and Langton and 
Jennings article demonstrates. To further 
complicate matters, some studies do not 
systematically partial out the effects of so- 
cioeconomic status. 

Before leaving this discussion, it is use- 


ful to note certain similarities between our 
results and those of Jaros and his colleagues 
(1968) who compared the political beliefs 
of children in a white Appalachian subcul- 
ture with those of a nationwide sample of 
white children. Though the white Appala- 
chian subculture obviously differs from the 
black subculture, both represent deviations 
from the normal patterns of political senti- 
ments in America insofar as their adult 
members are disaffected politically. And, 
as we found for black children, Jaros finds 
the early appearance of patterns of cynicism 
among white Appalachian children as well 
as evidence that such sentiments are trans- 
mitted through subcultural rather than 
psychodynamic mechanisms. 


Conclusions 


That black and white children show a 
disparity in political orientations compa- 
rable to that of their adult counterparts is 
of considerable importance. This finding 
should focus empirical and theoretical at- 
tention on the timing and location of the 
origins of political orientations, matters 
which sociologists interested in ethnic poli- 
tics have tended to disregard.}* 

Two lines of inquiry immediately sug- 
gest themselves. The first assumes that in- 
asmuch as black adults and children deviate 
similarly from whites, their outlook reflects 
a similar exposure to white discrimination 
in America. Their disaffection is simply a 
response to such discrimination. Some might 
even be inclined to dismiss the similarities 
with such a claim. However, to do so would 
leave unanswered the critical matter of how 
white discrimination is translated into 
everyday experiences that shape the politi- 
cal outlooks of children only nine years old. 

A second line of inquiry observes that 
small groups of people, primary groups, are 
vital in transmitting social and political 
norms to children. One must therefore try 
to locate the groups most salient in the 
political socialization of black youngsters 
and identify the values they transmit. One 
might claim of the similar political patterns 


12 Politica] scientists have given us virtually all 
the political socialization literature. The only ex- 
ception, in fact, is the work done by Herbert Hy- 
man (1959). 
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of black children and adults for example, 
that parents simply are passing their own 
beliefs to their children, unsullied and un- 
changed. Yet this facile claim might be off 
target altogether, for recent evidence sug- 
gests that the parent-child correspondence 
in political attitudes is fairly Jow (Jennings 
and Niemi, 1968a, 1968b). Other groups of 
people obviously can play an important role 
in the political socialization process; for 
black ghetto youngsters, one such group 
might be the gang or peer group. 

The concept of a black subculture, and 
the evidence for it in our analysis is promis- 
ing for the study of the foundations of black 
youngsters’ political beliefs. By definition, 
subcultures are characterized by distinctive 
sets of norms and values which govern all 
types of behavior,. including political be- 
havior. Identification with, or integration 
into, such a subculture can be regarded as 
a variable condition: some individuals and 
groups are more strongly knit into the 
subculture than others and, consequently, 
are more apt to exhibit its characteristic 
norms. The children in our study, for in- 
stance, varied widely in the degree to which 
they identified with the black community, 
that is, expressed a sense of “black con- 
sciousness” and, in turn, in the degree to 
which they were disaffected from the politi- 
cal institutions of whites and actively in- 
volved in politics. Further assessment of 
how black youngsters acquire their political 
orientations must account for the conditions 
and settings which promote identification 
with the black community. 

Besides recommending detailed examina- 
tion of the etiology of black children’s polit- 
ical orientations, the findings underscore 
the continuing thrust for social and political 
change in the black community in America. 
Young black children are acquiring a more 
marked disaffection from the larger political 
system than their white counterparts, and 
at the same time becoming more alert and 
informed about politics. Given such induce- 
ments as the increasing hostility and dis- 
crimination of white Americans, the twin 
conditions of expertise and disaffection 
might easily be transformed into more 
widespread and effective protest and change. 

This analysis raises more questions than 
it answers. We hope, however, that, like 


ourselves, other students of black and white 
politics in America would seek a more 
complete explanation of the mechanisms 
that produce radically disparate political 
orientations of blacks and whites so early 
in life. Without such answers, the study 
of these politics will remain mere empirical 
description. 
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INCOME AND VETERAN STATUS: VARIATIONS AMONG 
MEXICAN AMERICANS, BLACKS AND ANGLOS 
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The University of Texas at Austin 
American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (February}:74—85 


While the effects of social origin variables on the status attainment process of individuals 
are well recognized, the influence of career contingencies—events occurring subsequent to 
the determination of social origin status—are less well explored. Using the 1/100 Public Use 
Sample of the 1960 U.S. Census, we examine the effects of one career contingency—military 
Service—with respect to current income for three ethnic groups, Mexican Americans, blacks, 
and Anglos in five Southwestern states. Contrary to expectations based on Anglo-dominated 
statistics in which nonveterans report higher average income than veterans, among both 
blacks and Mexican Americans, veterans have higher average income than nonveterans. 
The concept of a “bridging environment” as applied to military service is used to interpret 


the minority patterns, 


ucH of the history of sociology has 
M resolved around attempts to identify 


the variables that determine an in- 
dividual’s position in the stratification sys- 
tem of his society. How a person becomes 
located in that system has become known 
as “the process of stratification,” to use the 
phrase of perhaps the most influential work 
in the field, The American Occupational 
Structure, by Blau and Duncan (1967). 
Their basic path analytic model follows a 
socioeconomic life cycle aprpoach. Begin- 
ning with social origin variables (e.g. father’s 
occupation and education), the sequence pro- 
ceeds through the man’s educational attain- 
ment, his first occupation, and then one or 
more subsequent occupational statuses. 


A number of investigators have worked to 
expand this basic model to include other 
variables that affect status attainment. One 
such variable Duncan and his associates 
(1972) have termed “career contingen- 
cies.” Included here are events such as mi- 
gration, disruption of marriage, child spacing, 
and military service, all of which occur sub- 
sequent to the determination of social origin 
(many after the individual’s own educational 
attainment), but may still have a bearing on 
status attainment. These events are con- 
tingent because they do not affect all indi- 
viduals, and because they can occur within 
a rather wide interval of the life cycle. More- 
over, in comparison with most other variables 
in the basic model, career contingencies often 
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are nominal rather than interval variables— 
either a man is a migrant or a veteran or he 
is not (cf. Schnore, 1961:412-13). While 
career contingency variables have received 
less attention than others, they can have a 
substantial impact on the process of stratifi- 
cation. The present study focuses on one 
such contingency—military service—which, 
in view of the American penchant to become 
involved in extraterritorial armed conflicts 
requiring more than a volunteer military 
force, carries a high risk of occurrence for 
American males. 

The connections between military service 
and status attainment of males can be fruit- 
fully studied in conjunction with another 
topic of prominent and enduring concern in 
American sociology, the location of certain 
minorities, principally blacks and Mexican 
Americans, in the stratification system. In 
the investigation of stratification patterns 
one incontestable finding is that blacks and 
Mexican Americans fall far short of Anglo 
attainment in éducation, occupation and in- 
come. Generally, the locus for the failure of 
such groups to approximate the Anglo dis- 
tributions in these indices is placed either 
in structural factors (including institutional- 
ized discrimination) or in ethnic factors that 
impede assimilation (cf., for example, Greb- 
ler, eż al., 1970). Given the grossly different 
life circumstances of individuals from mi- 
nority versus majority backgrounds, what- 
ever their “causes,” the impact of any career 
contingency—in particular, military service 
—is likely to have a varying impact depend- 
ing on that background. It is the differential 
effect of military service on the status attain- 
ment of blacks, Mexican Americans and 
Anglos that we will attempt -to determine in 
this paper. 


VETERAN STATUS, INCOME, AND ETHNICITY 


Income is one of the most powerful indi- 
cators of an individual’s status achievement, 
especially in terms of personal security and 
well-being; and it is used in this analysis 
as the dependent variable. An abundant 
literature on the relationship between vet- 
eran status and income has been developed 
by economists, whose general argument is 
that military service results in income penal- 
ties for the individual (Miller and Tollison, 


1971; Bailey and Cargill, 1969; Davis and 
Palomba, 1968; Willett, 1968; Oi, 1967; 
Hansen and Weisbrod, 1967). One reason for 
this is the differential pay scale in military 
versus civilian employment; except perhaps 
for the very bottom ranks of civilian occu- 
pations, military pay is comparatively lower. 
Thus, the veteran may never quite “catch 
up” with his nonveteran peer who has several 
years advantage in the civilian labor market. 
Indeed, estimates -of lost lifetime earnings 
run as high as $9,000 for men who enter 
military service with a college degree (Miller 
and Tollison, 1971:930). 

A second, and related, reason for antici- 
pating an unfavorable comparison of vet- 
erans with nonveterans, whether based on 
lifetime earnings or on current income, con- 
cerns the interruption of continuity in the 
individual’s work career. Two years or more 
of military service will often interfere with 
the completion of higher education, delay 
the fulfillment of an apprenticeship, or im- 
pede the acquisition of on-the-job training 
skills, all of which are convertible into higher 
income at some future time. In addition, 
most work positions, to one degree or an- 
other, provide remuneration on the basis 
of seniority; and this too acts to the advan- 
tage of nonveterans.? 

Taking the above considerations into ac- 
count, it is understandable that economists 
have viewed veteran status as a depressant 
on both current and lifetime income. Several 
facts lead us to suspect, however, that indi- 
viduals with low socioeconomic backgrounds 
might gain from military training and other 
less tangible attributes of military life the 
capacity to increase their post-military 
civilian earning power over non-veterans with 
similar backgrounds.? Given the significance 


1 The Selective Service Act of 1940 made it man- 
datory for employers to restore the veteran to the 
position he held before leaving, or to a position of 
like seniority, status, and pay unless “the employer’s 
circumstances have so changed as to make it im- 
possible .or unreasonable to do so” (Selective Service 
System, 1949). 

2We are not attempting to give an over-all pic- 
ture of the advantages and disadvantages of mili- 
tary life for ethnic minorities. The most obvious 
example is that post-military advantages are partly 
offset by high casualty rates among Jower socio- 
economic groups in the military (Leigh and Berney, 
1971). 
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of the primary variables of paternal educa- 
tional and occupational attainments and the 
individual’s own educational level in deter- 
mining his subsequent occupational position 
and income, and given the historical and 
present-day context of discrimination in 
which these factors operate, black and Mexi- 
can American men do not enter the labor 
market on a par with Anglos. Among other 
things, they grow up in the ghettos or other 
segregated areas which isolate them from 
socialization into the mainstream of their 
society; and they attend inferior schools 
which provide them with a deficient educa- 
tional background. 

The mechanisms by which military service 
could actually alter the unfavorable mobility 
conditions that confront thé great majority 
of Mexican Americans and blacks are several 
and may be summarily referred to as part of 
a “bridging environment,” a term adapted 
from Broom and Smith’s (1963) discussion 
of bridging occupations. According to these 
authors, a bridging occupation “is one which 
provides, through work experience, the con- 
ditions and opportunities for movement from 
one occupation or cluster of occupations to 
another” (Broom and Smith, 1963:322). 
Rather than viewing military service as a 
specific occupation, we believe it appropri- 
ate to consider the experience more broadly 
as an environment in which the individual 
may acquire new skills and abilities, which, 
after military service, could help him in his 
civilian career. 

There are several ways in which military 
service could provide a bridging environment 
for members of ethnic minorities.’ One is 
through the radical discontinuity of civilian 


and military life, an abrupt and even trau- — 


matic experience that facilitates the resociali- 
zation of men to the modes of behavior of 
military organizations. “Americans from 
widely different class, ethnic, and religious 
backgrounds [are] stripped of old identities 
and coerced to accept new military roles .. .” 
(Vidich and Stein, 1960:498). One function 
of this process is to emphasize individual in- 
dependence through the “severing or curtail- 
ment of primary ties to kin or community” 


` 8 This paper is concerned with advantages or dis- 

advantages of military service for subsequent civilian 
employment, and not with the military as a career 
line for minority group individuals. 


(Broom and Smith, 1963:323). As they 
suggest, “independency” is further facili- 
tated by the fact that military service nearly 
always implies geographic mobility. The 
separation from family and kinship ties and 
neighborhood groupings is particularly im- 
portant in the case of Mexican Americans 
who, as a group, have continued through 
the years to live in ethnic enclaves (Sena 
Rivera, 1971; Galarza e¢ al., 1969). Resi- 
dential segregation no doubt has played a 
major part in forcing the continuance of this 
pattern, but the maintenance of strong 
ethnic boundaries by the group itself is also - 
important (Mittelbach and Moore, 1968). 
These ethnic boundaries are precisely the 
ties which resocialization into military life 
weakens for the individual. Relatedly, the 
forced “integration” of blacks, Mexican 
Americans, and Anglos in the same living 
quarters, while it does not by any means 
imply either acceptance or acculturation, 
does represent profoundly different condi- 
tions of association for many minority men. 
A second way in which military service 
constitutes a bridging environment is in the 
acquisition of further education and job 
training. The General Educational Develop- 
ment program of the armed services certifies 
10,000 servicemen yearly with a high school 
equivalency diploma. According to Moskos 
(1970:61), “during peacetime (i.e., between 
Korea and Vietnam) between 20 and 25 per- 
cent of all Army enlisted personnel com- 
pleted their high school education while 
serving on active duty.” The Tuition Aid 
program helps pay fees for servicemen taking 
college resident courses during their off-duty 
hours; and beyond their time in the service, 
the G.I. bill has aided millions of veterans 
in continuing or completing their education. 
Probably at least as important for ethnic 
minorities as the educational programs are 
the opportunities to improve one’s job skills. 
Biderman and Sharp (1968), for example, 
report a high degree of congruence between 
military and civilian occupational structures. - 
Drawing upon a 1963 Department of De- 
fense survey, they cite a broad range of 
“transferable skills,’ which apply both to 
officers and enlisted men, although a closer 
relationship is reported between civilian and 
military skills for enlisted men than for 
officers. These observations parallel those of 
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Lang (1964:45) who notes that “in terms 
of enlisted men’s occupational distribution, 
the military establishment stands out as 
one of the more technologically advanced 
sectors of American society.” Further, “the 
military had a higher representation in pre- 
cisely those occupational groups which be- 
tween 1940 and 1960 registered the greatest 
gains in the labor force .. .” (Lang, 1964: 
45). Among such groups, Lang lists profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred workers; 
managers and officials; clerical workers; and 
mechanics and repairmen. 

Still a third way in which military service 
can positively affect the status attainment 
of ethnic minorities is by increasing their 
capability to cope with and manipulate the 
large-scale organizational structures that in- 
creasingly typify U.S. society. Vidich and 
Stein (1960:493) cogently argue that the 
military, as a prototype bureaucratic struc- 
ture “stand[s] as a model, in point of his- 
torical origin and social efficiency, for the 
factory, the prison, the office, the department 
store, the corporation, and increasingly for. 
the ‘social system’ as a whole.” 

This characteristic is of particular impor- 
tance for blacks and Mexican Americans 
who, in order to make occupational strides, 
must effect a transition from segregated eth- 
nic-centered backgrounds into ways of life 
that are highly specialized and organized. In 
the military, the individual learns to live 
within bureaucratic structures and to subvert 
and manipulate the rules and regulations to 
his own advantage, He can develop, as well, 
his organizational expertise in mobilizing 
other individuals. This knowledge eventually 
can be very valuable both in obtaining 
civilian jobs and in the coordination of ethnic 
activities.* 

To summarize, for many, if not all, ethnic 


4For instance, Galarza et al. (1969:51) note 
that “After World War II much of the organizing 
vitality among the Southwest’s largest minority 
[the Mexican Americans] was provided by the 
young war veterans... [who] were seeking more 
effective and satisfying roles for Mexican Ameri- 
cans.” The impact of military service on racial 
leadership among blacks is well recognized in the 
literature (Moskos, 1970:108-33; Coates and Pelle- 
grin, 1965:337-S4; and Chiricos, Pearson, and Fend- 
rick, 1970). Much of this organizational activity is 
of course not related to jobs and income as such, 
but it does imply abilities which could have an im- 
pact for the minority Individual in the labor market. 


minority men, military service can positively 
affect their subsequent chances in the op- 
portunity structure of civilian society. 
Geographic mobility and personal independ- 
ence, education, occupational training of 
various kinds, and experience in bureaucratic 
structures, all make it easier for the veteran 
to obtain those civilian jobs that provide 
better pay. 

At this point we can state more succinctly 
our expectations regarding the relationship 
between income and veteran status among 
the ethnic groups. In the first place we pre- 
dict that, in line with the findings of the 
economists, Anglo veterans will be at an eco- 
nomic disadvantage vis-a-vis Anglo non- 
veterans; that is, veterans will earn less than 
nonveterans. Conversely, among blacks and 
Mexican Americans, we anticipate that, on 
the average, veterans will earn more than 
nonveterans from the same group. Since 
earlier research has not differentiated in- 
dividuals by ethnicity, the assumption seems 
to have been that military service incurs a 
“cost” for all men. The intent of this paper 
is to put this assumption to test. 

Second, in line with our earlier discussion 
of the importance of career or job continuity, 
we predict that income differences between 
minority group veterans and nonveterans for 
specific occupations will be characterized as 
follows: (a) those occupations most af- 
fected by career continuity (professional, 
technical and kindred workers; managers, 
officials and proprietors; and craftsmen and 
kindred workers) will show the lowest or 
even negative income differentials in com- 
parisons involving veterans and nonveterans; 
(b) the occupational categories least af- 
fected by career continuity (clerical workers; 
sales workers; operators; service workers; 
and laborers) will show the greatest positive 
income differentials comparing veterans and 
nonveterans. We suggest that in these latter 
occupations the effects of military life as a 
bridging environment will be manifested 
among blacks and Mexican Americans, and 
that an income benefit will exist for the 
veteran.® 


5 The possibility of turning military experience 
into an income gain depends largely on the state 
of the receiving economy. This fact is most evi- 
dent in comparing the 11% unemployment rate for 
Vietnam veterans with the 4.9% rate for returning 
World War II veterans (New Republic, 1971). In 
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THE NATURE OF THE SAMPLE 


The data employed in this analysis were 
taken from the 1/100 1960 Public Use 
Sample (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1971) 
and include all men fourteen years and over 
who were classified as veteran or nonveteran. 
The 1/100 Public Use Sample permits the 
investigator to engage in secondary analysis 
by tabulating veteran status with any other 
variable gathered in the census schedule. 
The investigator therefore is not dependent 
solely upon published tabulations. 

This way of handling census data is im- 
portant not only in terms of the analysis 
itself, but also in drawing the sample. We 
do not simply compare all veterans with all 
nonveterans by the three ethnic groups, for 
this could make for misleading conclusions. 
Essentially, we want to ensure that the 
veteran-nonveteran distinctions are as com- 
parable as possible for all three ethnic 
groups; and this means eliminating a number 
of men from both veteran and nonveteran 
categories. 

First, we have made an areal restriction by 
considering only men from the five south- 
western states of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Texas—a neces- 
sary procedure since only in these states 
were Spanish-surname data collected.® For 
Anglo (white, non Spanish surname) and 
black men we had two alternatives: take 
only those workers from the Southwest or 
draw from the entire United States sample. 
We chose the former. Since there are regional 
differences in wages and hiring practices 
and of course the presence in significant 
numbers of blacks and Mexican Americans, 
we believe it preferable to have all three 
ethnic groups represented from the same 
region, 





the first quarter of 1971, the unemployment rate 
for white war veterans was 10.8 compared to 15.1 
for Negro and other races. We are engaged in a 
cohort analysis, using the 1970 Public Use Sample 
of veterans from World War II, the Korean War, 
and the Vietnam War, in order to examine the 
veteran-nonveteran differences as they are affected 
by changes in the economy and social structure. 

ê Throughout this paper we shall refer to Mexi- 
can-American men rather than the more technically 
accurate designation of Spanish-surname men. In 
like manner we shall refer to blacks rather than 
Negroes. Within the Southwest, Anglo is the cus- 
tomary designation for whites who are not Mexi- 
can Americans. 


The second basis for restriction is age. 
We included only men between the ages 
twenty-five and fifty. The lower limit was 
set because by that age a man will have 
either completed his military obligation or 
will not likely be called for service. By age 
twenty-five most men will be established 
in the labor force and their incomes should 
reflect this experience. The upper age limit 
of fifty was chosen to restrict the sample to 
veterans serving during World War II and 
after.7 

The third exclusion was all men with farm 
occupations (farmers and farm managers, 
and farm laborers and foremen). Our con- 
ception of the impact of military service on 
ethnic males is based on drawing such men 
from urban, often ghetto, environments. It 
is not clear that the bridging environment 
would operate in the same manner for 
minority males from rural areas. In any 
event, the five southwestern states are heavily 
urban in 1960, with three of every four men 
living in metropolitan areas; so the number 
of men in farm occupations are quite small. 

The fourth criterion for elimination was 
educational attainment. If education were 
not taken into account, the veteran-non- 
veteran comparison for the three groups 
would be affected by the lower educational 
attainment of the two minority groups. Since 
the military exclude functional illiterates 
from service, we eliminated all men from our 
sample with less than five years of schooling. 
Therefore, those men included in the non- 
veteran category are presumed to have been 
as capable of passing the Armed Forces edu- 
cational entrance examinations as were the 
veterans. 

The fifth and last criterion for exclusion is 
based on the part- and full-time worker 
distinction. Obviously, any study of income 
differences among groups is bound to be 
affected by differing proportions of part- 
time workers, If one group is characterized 
by a higher proportion of part-time workers 
than another, one could argue that the lower 
income of this group is due to its heavier 
representation of part-time workers and not 


7 Another reason for the age limit of fifty is that 
few minority group individuals over that age in 
1960 had served in the U.S. armed services. Note 
also that the veteran sample includes men with 
peace-time service, not just men with war experi- 
ence. : 
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some other group characteristic such as 
veteran status. To preclude such an inter- 
pretation, our sample is restricted to full- 
time workers.§ 

The five bases for excluding men from the 
sample were established to make the three 
ethnic groups more comparable, so that when 
the veteran-nonveteran distinction is made, 
there will be as few confounding effects as 
possible. Doubtless this effort has not been 
entirely successful, but we are confident that 
it makes for more meaningful comparisons 
than would have been possible had all 
veterans and ak nonveterans been included. 

Of course, the constraints we have -intro- 
duced have greatly effected the proportion of 
men eligible ior the veteran-nonveteran com- 
parisons. In Table 1 data are presented 
which show the proportion of the three 
ethnic groups who qualified on all five counts. 
For all occupations the figures are 55.5 per- 


8Since the Census enumeration schedule does 
not include a direct question on full-time employ- 
ment, we included all men (veterans and nonvet- 
erans) who both: (1) worked forty or more weeks 
in 1959, and (2) worked thirty-five or more hours 
in the week preceding April 1, 1960, the date of 
the 1960 census enumeration. 








Table 1. 
In Sample 
Occupation Herd 
lexican 

American Black 

Professional 65.4 55.1 
( 174) ( 76) 

Managers 57.1 51.4 
( 187) ( 36) 

Clerical 57.2 69.3 
( 167) 115) 

Sales 50.7 51.2 
( 103) ( 21) 

Craftsman 52.7 46.8 
( 505) ( 170) 

‘Operatives 44.1 53.8 
( 615) ( 436) 

Service 35.6 43.4 
( 171) (€ 315) 

Laborers 25.8 39.1 
( 248)  { 305) 

All occupations 44.3 47.6 
(2,140) (1,474) 
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cent for Anglos, 47.6 percent for blacks and 
44.3 percent for Mexican Americans, In 
other words, roughly one-half of the men in 
the 1/100 Public Use Sample are included 
in our analysis. There is considerable varia- 
tion by occupational categories, however. 
For example, among the Mexican Americans 
nearly two-thirds of professional men are in- 
cluded; whereas only one-fourth of the labor- 
ers are included, the difference being account- 
able mainly to education and full versus 
part-time employment. 

The data in Table 1 clearly indicate that 
the populations to be investigated in this 
report are in many ways different from the 
total populations. Therefore, generalizations 
from our sample to the total population of 
male workers is unjustified. It will be im- 
portant to keep this in mind throughout the 
analysis, and we shall return to this point in 
the concluding section. 


FINDINGS 


This analysis predicts that the relationship 
between veteran status and income should 
vary by ethnic group. Specifically, Anglo 
veterans should be at an income disadvantage 


Sample Composition as Percentage of the Public Use Sample 


Not in Sample 


Mexican 





Anglo American Black Anglo 
65.9 34.6 44.9 34.1 

( 4,231) ( 92) 62) ( 2,189) 
60.3 42.9 48.6 39.7 

( 3,918) ( 118) ( 34) ( 2,579) 
51.4 42.8 30.7 48.6 

( 1,703) ( 125) ( 51) ( 1,611) 
53.9 49.3 48.8 46.1 

( 2,029) | ( 100) (€ 20) ( 1,736) 
$7.6 47.3 53.2 42.4 

( 5,778) ( 453) ( 193) ( 4,247) 
52.9 55.9 46.2 47.1 

( 3,999) | (€ 780) ( 375) ( 3,561) 
40.9 64.4 56.6 59.1 

( 940) | ( 310) ( 410) ¢ 1,357) 
33.7 74.2 60.9 66.3 

( 688) ( 714) ( 475) ( 1,354) 
55.5 55.7 52.4 44.5 
(23,286) | (2,692) (1,620) (18,634) 
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in comparison with their nonveteran counter- 
parts, a prediction consistent with the find- 
ings of economists. However, the two minor- 
ity groups, blacks and Mexican Americans, 
should display the opposite relationship, 
that is, the veterans should have higher in- 
comes than the nonveterans. 

To test this argument the income differ- 
ence between veterans and nonveterans by 
ethnic status was calculated after controlling 
for the effects of occupational and educa- 
tional composition.® In other words, we 
wanted to determine the average dollar 
difference between the incomes of veterans 
and nonveterans that would exist if both 
groups had the same educational and oc- 
cupational compositions. 

The results for each of the three ethnic 
groups are presented in Table 2. For Anglos, 
the gross mean income difference between 
veterans and nonveterans is over $100 in 
favor of the veteran (column 1). But when 
we ask what the income difference would be 


If we let v represent mean income of veterans 
and V represent mean income of nonveterans, the 
gross mean differences may be represented by 

(1) v-V=S nv ENV 
ij ij 

where ns; represents the proportion of nonveterans 
in the it? occupational category and in the jt Jevel 
of educational attainment, and Ni; and Vi; repre- 
sent the corresponding proportions and mean in- 
comes for nonveterans. We expand (1) to 

(2) v-V=Zauviy+ £ Nivy- EN Vu- EN Vi 

ij ij ij ij 
This formula may be regrouped and rewritten as 
(3) v-V= 2 Ni; (viy—Viy) +B v (@u-N:;) 
ij ij 

The first term on the right side of (3) is the sum 
over all nonveterans of the veteran-nonveteran 
mean income differences within each occupational 
category and level of educational attainment. The 
second term of (3) is that portion of the gross dif- 
ferences due to occupational and educational com- 
position. This methodology is adapted from Siegel 
(1965:54); see also Kitagawa’ (1955:1168-94). 


Table 2. 


if both groups were characterized by the 
same compositional features, the sign shifts 
and the nonveteran shows a $167 advantage 
over the veteran (column 3). This finding 
is in agreement with earlier research (e.g., 
Miller and Tollison, 1971). 

The findings in Table 2 further support 
the prediction that for both blacks and 
Mexican Americans, there is an economic 
advantage to being a veteran. The gross 
differences of $344 and $711 respectively 
are substantially reduced by compositional 
effects, but black veierans still have an ad- 
vantage of $163 over nonveterans, and the 
comparable figure for Mexican Americans is 
more than double that figure, $387. These 
dollar differences should be interpreted in 
the context of the large differences in total 
income for Anglos as compared to the two 
minorities. Since black and Mexican Ameri- 
can incomes are relatively similar (Brown- 
ing and McLemore, 1964:61), we may con- 
clude that the income gains accruing to 
Mexican American veterans are substantially 
greater than those to black veterans,1° 

At this point we turn to the second major 
prediction, which is focused on occupational 
groups. We have argued that occupation- 
specific differences between veteran and non- 
veteran incomes should be minimal (perhaps 
even reversed in favor of nonveterans) in 


10 Qne possible reason for the veteran advantage 
in income is a difference in age distribution between 
the two groups. If, on the average, veterans are 
older than nonveterans, one could argue that their 
greater skills and seniority would provide them with 
higher incomes than the younger nonveterans. We 
examined the age distributions of the two groups 
by ethnic status and found that for all categories 
veterans were somewhat younger than nonveterans. 
This suggests that had we controlled for age com- 
position, the income differences would have in- 
creased rather than decreased, thereby lending 
greater force to our argument. 


Decomposition of Mean Differences between Veteran and Nonveteran 


Income for Three Ethnic Groups 
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those occupations requiring career continuity 
where absence due to military service may 
well handicap a man’s income. For the other 
occupational categories we expect income 
differences between veterans and non- 
veterans to be considerably larger and al- 
ways to the advantage of the veterans. 
-Following the same procedure used in 
comparing all veterans and nonveterans by 
ethnic status (Table 2), we present in Table 
3 the occupation-specific income differences 
between veterans and nonveterans exclusive 
of the effects of educational composition. 
In other words, we compute for each occupa- 
tional category the income differences that 
would be obtained between veterans and 
nonveterans if both groups were character- 
ized by the same educational compositions.14 


11 The methodology is similar to that described 


Directing attention first to Mexican 
Americans (panel 1 of Table 3), we see that 
the three occupations emphasizing career 
development (professionals, managers, and 
craftsmen) are characterized as well by low 
income differences, positive or negative, be- 
tween veterans and nonveterans. For these 
three occupations the minority veteran has 
no economic advantage over his nonveteran 
counterpart. However, among the sales, 
clerical, operative, service and laborer oc- 


‘cupations, the veteran demonstrated a 


decided economic gain compared to the non- 
veteran, as predicted. In sum these findings 
are quite divergent from the economists’ 
reports. Not only do Mexican American 





in footnote 9 with the exception that the i sub- 
script is deleted; only educational composition of 
the veteran and nonveteran groups is held constant. 


Table 3. Necomposition of Mean Differences between Veteran and Nonveteran 
Income in Specific Occupational Groups 
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Mexican American 


Professionals 
Managers 
Clerical 
Sales 
Craftsman 
Operatives 
Service 
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Blacks 
























Clerical 648. 
Craftsman 57. 
Operatives 191. 
Service 364. 
Laborers 434. 





Total 344. 











Anglos 

Professionals 453. 143. 310. 
Managers 8762. -716. 408 -1125 
Clerical 5956. - 62. | 44, - 106 
Sales 7502. 74, 269, - 195 
Craftsman 6421. 6. | 87. - Bi. 
Operatives 5797. 178. 95. 83. 
Service 5584. 185. 157. 28 
Laborers 5075. 238. 114. 124 

Total 122. 289. - 167 
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veterans earn greater incomes on the average 
than nonveterans, but the income advantages 
are greatest in precisely those occupations 
where the bridging attributes of the military 
environment, i.e., geographic mobility, ex- 
posure to bureaucratic operations, and skill 
acquisitions, have the most impact. 

In the case of the black- veteran-non- 
veteran comparison (panel 2) the pattern 
is not as clear, partly because the categories 
of professionals, managers and sales contain 
insufficient cases to warrant reporting.!? For 
craftsmen, the one category for which we 
can assume career continuity to have an 
effect, we find a positive but low ($71) in- 
come difference. In the four occupations 
where we would expect veterans to exhibit 
definite income advantages vis-a-vis non- 
veterans, the evidence is supportive. Al- 
though the income difference for operatives 
is quite small, the differences in the other 
three categories are substantial. As with 
overall income differences, the dollar dis- 
crepancy for blacks by occupations is not 
as great as it is for the Mexican Americans. 
Nevertheless, black veterans in clerical, 
service and laborer occupations do show 
definite economic advantages over their non- 
veteran counterparts. 

Returning to the dollar differences for the 
eight occupational categories of the Mexican 
Americans, we note an odd pattern that 
requires comment. It is understandable that 
the clerical and sales categories show con- 
siderable differences between veterans and 
nonveterans because the service experience 
should be good preparation for these kinds 
of jobs, but why should veterans at the very 
lowest levels of the occupational hierarchy— 
service and laborers—do so well in compari- 
son with nonveterans? We believe this effect 
is mainly an artifact of our sample of 
veterans and nonveterans. Recall that only 
35.6 percent of service workers and 25.8 per- 

_cent of laborers were selected (Table 1). 
These low proportions result from the educa- 
tional and full-time work criteria used which 
excluded those men with the most deficient 
education and sporadic work patterns. Pre- 


12 The Southwest regional restriction was neces- 
sary to make the three ethnic groups comparable. 
A study of veteran-nonveteran differences among 
blacks and whites is underway employing the 1970 
Public Use Sample for the entire country. 


sumably the men included in our sample 
represent the elite of the low-skill workers. 

Finally, a survey of the occupation- 
specific findings for Anglos is in order (panel 
3 of Table 3). Note first, that the positive 
income difference attributed to veterans in 
the professional category ($310) is in com- 
plete contradiction to prior research and our 
own expectation. On closer scrutiny, we 
found that the mean income of physicians 
and dentists who were veterans was ap- 
proximately $4,000 higher than the mean 
income of their nonveteran counterparts. 
Moreover, the veteran sample of profes- 
sionals contained twice as many physicians 
and dentists (6.7 percent) as did the non- 
veteran sample of professionals (3.6 per- 
cent). It is likely, therefore, that the positive 
income differential of $310 is in part attribut- 
able to the difference in mean earnings of 
physician and dentist veterans and non- 
veterans. Whatever the explanation, it is 
obvious that more detailed analysis of 
veteran professionals would lead to modifica- 
tion of the assumpiion that veteran status 
necessarily deflates the post-military earn- 
ings of this group. 

The next three occupational categories 
show an income detriment for veterans, but 
the differential narrows from the higher to 
lower categories. Tae bottom three groups 
(operatives, service workers and laborers) 
reveal a positive income increment for Anglo 
veterans in comparison to Anglo non- 
veterans, although it is not as great as incre- 
ments for the minority groups. This finding 
is consistent with our theoretical context. 
The same bridging environment which works 
in a positive manner for minority group in- 
dividuals could just as well do so for Anglo 
individuals of lower socioeconomic back- 
grounds—the source of most of the men in 
the last three occupations. These findings 
are indeed significant, for they indicate a 
positive aspect of military life even for seg- 
ments of the adult male Anglo population. . 


DISCUSSION 


Overall, the data support our contention 
that income differences between veterans and 
nonveterans vary by ethnic status. The two 
minority groups examined, blacks and Mexi- 
can Americans, display a pattern discrepant 
with that of Anglos. With the exception of 


ae oe 
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two cases—Mexican American managers and 
craftsmen—the veteran has an income ad- 
vantage compared to the nonveteran for 
both minority groups. This finding is in 
contrast to the literature on the subject, but 
it can be accounted for by the general 
practice of restricting analysis to Anglos or 
of taking all men without controlling for 
ethnic background. In the latter case the 
Anglos dominate the statistics. 

The evidence also substantiates the second 
major prediction: for those occupational 
categories which have an observable career 
sequence, that is, where one’s prior training 
and seniority insure a progressive increment 
in income, there is little or no advantage for 
blacks or Mexican Americans in being a 
veteran. For the other occupational cate- 
gories there is a distinct advantage. (The 
minority comparisons are handicapped by 
the restricted number of occupational cate- 
gories that could be run for the blacks— 
five compared to eight for the Mexican 
Americans.) The dollar advantage accruing 
to Mexican Americans is much greater than 
for blacks, even after allowing for the some- 
what higher incomes that Mexican Ameri- 
cans have for the same occupational: cate- 
gories (cf. Table 3). 

The fact that Mexican American veterans 
do better in their comparisons with non- 
veterans than do black veterans poses a 
question about which we can only speculate. 
Basically, the thrust of our argument is that 
the advantages accruing to veterans of both 
minorities are a consequence of the bridging 
environment that service experience pro- 
vides. As noted, the military can provide 
further education, acquisition of skills and 
valuable experience in managing large-scale 
bureaucratic environments. It also takes the 
men from their ghetto and ethnic environ- 
ments and more fully exposes them to the 
bureaucratic Anglo world. 

But if this is true, why should Mexican 
-Americans derive more advantage from the 
experience—at least as measured in dollar 
differences—than do blacks? We cannot say 
for sure. Perhaps the “independency” that 
military service provides has a greater im- 
pact on Mexican Americans than on blacks. 
It may be that the ties of the kinship net- 
work and of the neighborhood are strange 
for Mexican Americans. Language is also 


a factor. In the Southwest the language of 
the barrio is Spanish, and many men may 
speak very little English during the course 
of the day. In fact, inability to speak 
English, or to use it readily, is often cited as 
the one most handicapping trait for Mexican 
Americans (cf., for example, the NEA— 
Tucson Survey, 1966). It is more difficult to 
continue this linguistic practice in the mili- 
tary, so one can assume that most Mexican 
American veterans have a greater command 
of English on leaving the service than enter- 
ing it. 

We can also presume that a black veteran 
will have more difficulty getting a good job 
than will a Mexican American veteran. Both 
groups are subject to a variety of dis- 
criminatory practices, but these may be more 
severe and unyielding for blacks (Broom 
et al, 1971). Relatedly, research on resi- 
dential segregation in southwestern cities 
has shown higher segregation between blacks 
and whites than between Mexican Americans 
and whites (cf., Meier and Feagin, 1972). 

It is worth reiterating once again that our 
analysis does not compare all veterans with 
all nonveterans for the three ethnic groups. 
Only about one-half of all men ages 25-49 
were drawn for our sample. What would be 
the results if we had included all men? We. 
believe that the veteran-nonveteran differ- 
ences would have widened because the bases 
for exclusion, especially low educational at- 
tainment and part-time employment, would 
have let more lower paid workers into the 
sample, with most falling in the nonveteran 
category. Consequently, our findings would 
have been strengthened rather than weak- 
ened. 

Some readers might be tempted to infer 
from this analysis that the proper course of 
action, if blacks and Mexican American men 
are to overcome the handicaps of discrimina- 
tion and inequality of opportunity, is to get 
as high a proportion of them as possible into 
the service. This is net our position. As pre- 
viously noted, we have been addressing one 
aspect of the military experience—its effect 
on income. Obviously other aspects are to be 
taken into account. Most veterans, what- 
ever their ethnic status, do not have fond 
memories of their service experience. They 
are prone to recall the various constraints 
and irritants of military life; and even 
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though they may have been provided with 
skills for surviving in bureaucratic environ- 
ments, they are scarcely made happier with 
bureaucracies thereby, whether military or 
civilian 18 

We wish to emphasize the importance of 
bridging environments in fostering social 
mobility. The evidence here indicates that 
military service is one such environment. 
But it should be obvious that the bridging 
attributes of military service discussed here 
could be achieved in other institutional con- 
texts. Certainly the “independency” effect, 
the acquisition of education and job skills, 
and even exposure to bureaucratic mecha- 
nisms are all experiential and learning 
processes that can be effected in environ- 
ments other than the military. The important 
point is that, despite a handicapping back- 
ground, the income rank of individuals may 
be affected by career contingencies. Herein 
lies the most immediate challenge for persons 
interested in the relative social and economic 
status of minority group individuals—or 
more broadly, any individual from a low 
socioeconomic background. 
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Can minority group status exert an independent effect on fertility? The Irish situation sug- 
gests that it can when: the minority is relatively large, the minority’s size is politically im- 
portant, the minority is economically disadvantaged, and the cohesiveness of the minority is 
strong. Even when such conditions exist, as they apparently do in Northern Ireland, the im- 
pact of minority group status on fertility is a less important determinant of fertility than 
such factors as religion, rural/urban residence, or the selective impact of migration. The 
question is relevant not only to nations with relatively large minority groups; it also applies 
to countries in which minorities, while small in proporton nationally, are concentrated locally 


in certain states, or cities. 


conditions under which minority group 
status can exert an independent effect 

on fertility. Membership in a distinct mi- 
nority group is often assumed to be an 
important determinant of behavior, but the 
question remains: just how important is it? 
Fertility measures make it possible to 
quantify the question. : 
The link between minority status and 
fertility is also important because of prac- 


T= purpose of this paper is to specify 


* For his suggestions on both style and substance, 
I am indebted to Willam Petersen. I also wish to 
thank the following for their helpful criticisms: 
William Pratt, H. Y, Tien, Shirley Foster Hartley, 
and Reuben Hill. An earlier draft of this paper was 
presented at the Institute for Comparative Soci- 
ology’s 1972 Conference on Comparative Family 
and Fertility Research held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


tical problems in designing policies to reduce 
fertility. Here the question is not only 
whether fertility is influenced by a person’s 
minority membership, but how and under 
what conditions? Population programs may 
prove more effective if we have added insight 
into the basic relationships between minor- 
ities and the majority, or among large minor- 
ities. The issue applies not only to countries 
with relatively large minority groups; it is 
also pertinent to countries in which minor- 
ities, while small in proportion nationally, 
are locally concentrated. A prime example is 
the United States where blacks are not dis- 
tributed equally throughout the nation but 
constitute relatively large proportions of 
some southern states and some northern 
cities. 

A minority group is defined simply as any 
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distinct group comprising less than 50 per- 
cent of a total population. Such a straight- 
forward numerical definition is necessary for 
discussing the question being asked: “Under 
what conditions is the fertility of a group 
influenced by its numerical share of the 
total population?” As Peterson (1964:216- 
47) has pointed out, however, the sociological 
concept of “minority group” is more than a 
simple aggregate of persons who happen to 
share the same characteristic. It is a coherent 
subculture whose members interact with one 
another and distinguish themselves from the 
rest of the population. For the purposes of 
this paper, all these other factors will be 
treated as “conditions.” 

My thesis is that minority group fertility 
will be higher than otherwise expected when 
two sets of conditions exist: (1) the group’s 
members believe they can increase their 
political influence by increasing their share 
of the total population; and (2) the group’s 
members believe their chances for individual 
upward social mobility are much less than 
that enjoyed by the rest of the population. In 
order to state whether such conditions exist, 
one needs to examine the following circum- 
stances: what the minority group defines 
as the “total population,” the relative size 
of the minority group, whether the minority 
group is economically subordinate, and the 
cohesiveness of the minority group. No link- 
age of numerical status and fertility would be 
expected without such a constellation of con- 
ditions. But in societies where such con- 
ditions do exist, the stage would be set for 
the operation of a pronatalist force. 

Few minority couples, of course, would 
have children solely to increase the size of 
their group. The argument runs the other 
way: such minority couples would be less 
likely to plan rationally to have small fam- 
ilies. The assumption is that large families 
will result, on an average, if no rational fer- 
tility control is exercised. The political im- 
portance of the group’s relative size is a 
pronatalist force which can counter, to some 
degree, the various advantages to a couple in 
having a small family. Occupational or in- 
come discrimination against a particular mi- 
nority group would reduce the importance of 
social mobility as an antinatalist force for 
that group, and also lead to some couples 


being more likely to “let nature take its 
course.” 

The Relevant Comparison for Test Pur- 
poses. The crux of the problem in specifying 
conditions under which minority group status 
can exert an independent influence on fer- 
tility lies in the phrase, “than otherwise 
expected.” What is the norm? With whom 
should the fertility of the minority group 
be compared? The tendency of assimilation 
and acculturation studies is to compare the 
minority with the majority. In a review of 
the literature on assimilation, minority sta- 
tus, and fertility in the United States, Gold- 
scheider and Uhlenberg (1969) analyzed 
studies comparing the fertility of the United 
States “majerity” with that of several Amer- 
ican svb-group3: Negroes, Jews, Japa- 
nese Americans, and Catholics. Minority 
group status has an independent effect on 
fertility, they argued, since important differ- 
ences remained after other variables were 
held constant. But this analysis was ques- 
tioned by Sly (1970), who showed that in 
1960 in the United States, at least for non- 
whites living outside the South, minority 
status did not have a measurable effect on 
fertility because race interacted with other 
fertility-related factors. In other words, com- 
paring a minority with the majority can be 
faulty because other differences between 
these two sectors might affect fertility more 
than minority status alone. 

One way to avoid the pitfalls of making 
minority/majority comparisons is to com- 
pare the same group under different con- 
ditions: when they are the majority (or a 
large minority), and when they are a small 
minority. In the United States, for example, 
this would mean comparing the behavior of | 
blacks living in states where they constitute 
a large minority, with that of blacks living in 
states where they are a small minority. Then 
it can be more readily determined whether 
the black numerical share of a state’s pop- 
ulation has any impact on black behavior. 

This approach of comparing the same 
group under different conditions is in the 
tradition of cross-cultural studies of Cathol- 
icism and fertility. It was the method used 
by Van Heek (1956) and Van T Veer 
(1972) to'study Dutch and German Catho- 
lics, Burch (1966) to study Catholics in the 
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United States and Canada, and Day (1968), 
Catholic minorities throughout the world. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that in this 
paper the primary focus is on the independent 
effect of numerical minority status, and not 
on the impact of Catholicism as such on 
Irish fertility (for a sociological analysis of 
the impact of Catholicism on fertility in the 
Republic of Ireland, see Kennedy, 1973). 

This approach has two major limitations: 
statistical data on the group in different 
settings may not be sufficiently comparable, 
and what appears to be the same group living 
under different conditions may, in fact, be 
fundamentally different groups. For example, 
ethnic differences between Canadian and 
United States Catholics may affect fertility 
patterns more than the apparent similarities 
in either religion or minority status. Com- 
paring a foreign-born minority with their 
home country, an alternate approach, is not 
appropriate because the movement itself con- 
founds the analysis by the possibly indepen- 
dent effect of migration on fertility (see, for 
example, Macisco, et al., 1969). 

This paper compares the fertility of Cath- 
olics in Northern Ireland where they are 
the minority, with that of Catholics in the 
Republic of Ireland where they are the 


majority, and makes a similar comparison 
of the fertility of non-Catholics in the two 
parts of Ireland. It would be inappropriate 
to attempt to study the impact of numerical 
minority group status on Irish fertility 
by making minority/majority comparisons 
within each part of Ireland because of the 
major differences between Roman Catholi- 
cism and the various Protestant denomina- 
tions concerning sex and family life. The 
Catholic/Catholic and Protestant/Protes- 
tant comparisons presumably hold constant 
the impact of religion and reveal the separate 
influence, if any, of numerical minority 


status on fertility. 


We are more confident in the validity of 
comparisons between co-religionists across 
the Northern Ireland/Republic of Ireland 
border because of the recency of the border 
itself. After the war between Ireland and 
England, Ireland was partitioned in 1921. 
Through no personal choice of their own, 
and without their leaving their homes, the 
status of Roman Catholics living in what 
became Northern Ireland was transformed 
from majority to minority, and the non- 
Catholics in Northern Ireland simultaneously 
changed from minority to majority (Table 
1). Under the appropriate conditions, our 


Table 1. Catholics as a Percentage of the Total Population, Ireland, Northern 
Ireland, and the Republic of Ireland, 1861-1961 





Total 
(000's) 


Percentage 
Catholic 





1861 
1881 
1901 
1926 
1946/1951? 
1961 


4No census was taken in Northern Ireland in 1946; and while in the Republic 


T Trelans l Northern 
(32 Counties) Ireland 


Total 
(000's) 















Ireland 


Total 
(9000's) 


Percentage 
Catholic 


Percentage 
Catholic 





4,402 89.4 
3,870 89.5 
3,222 89.3 
2,972 92.6 
2,955 94.3 

94.9 


cen- 


suses were taken both in 1946 and in 1951, the question of religion was asked 


only on the 1946 Census. 
of the 32 Counties refers to 1951. 
bNot available. 


SOURCES: 


Therefore, the religious composition of Northern Ire- 
land refers to 1951, and that of the Republic to 1946. 


The combined population 


Northern Ireland, 1961a:L1; Ireland, 1950:31,1961b:1, 1968:20. 
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thesis predicts that the Northern Irish Cath- 
olics should develop a higher level of fertil- 
ity than the Republic Catholics who main- 
tained their majority status. In this paper 
“Treland” and the “Irish” refer to the entire 
island, with “Northern Ireland” and the 
“Irish,” and “Republic of Ireland” and the 
“Republic Irish,” designating the new divi- 
sions. 


FERTILITY PATTERNS 


Fertility comparisons by religion between 
the two parts of Ireland are restricted by the 
limited amount of detailed data available for 
Northern Ireland. The Northern Irish pat- 
terns must be derived from the published 
tables of age/sex compositions of the major 
religious groups beginning with the 1937 
Census, and from a special tabulation in the 
1961 Census. Before the 1937 Census, we 
can only speculate about fertility differences 
by religion in Northern Ireland because re- 
ligion was not cross-classified by age in the 
1911 Irish Census or the 1926 Northern 
Irish Census. This means that while a de- 
tailed analysis can be made for 1961, a 


Table 2. 











Number of Children Aged 0-4 Years per: 


major concern of this paper—fertility trends 
over time—can be studied only indirectly by 
using the available age/sex compositions. 

From the age/sex compositions the child/ 
woman ratios for each religious group can 
be calculated for women in their child- 
bearing years for all marital statuses and 
for married women only (Table 2). Accord- 
ing to the total child/woman ratio, Catholics 
had higher fertility in Northern Ireland than 
in the Republic; and the gap was wider in 
the 1950’s than the mid-1930’s, The marital 
child/woman ratio also shows a higher 
Northern Irish Catholic fertility, but changes 
over time are not revealed since the measure 
first became available for both parts of Ire- 
land only in 1946/51. The fertility dif- 
ference among married women, however, 
was smaller and indicates that the higher 
Northern Irish Catholic fertility was partly 
due to earlier marriage. In 1961, for example, 
the percentage single among women age 
twenty-five to twenty-nine was thirty-nine 
in Northern Irelanc, and forty-five in the 
Republic (Ireland, 1961b; Northern Ireland, 
1961a). While the focus of this paper is on 
fertility, it should be noted that the earlier 


Child/Woman Ratios by Religion, Northern Ireland, 1937 to 1961; Repub- 
lic of Ireland, 1926 to 1961 














100 Ever- i 
00 Women Aged Married® Women 
Religion and Teh omen Ag N.I. as a Aged 20-44 N.I. as a 
Year Percentage Years Percentage 









Catholic: 
1926 
1936/1937S 
1946/1951 
1961 


Non-Catholic: 
1926 


1936/19375 
1946/1951 
1961 


















Total women in age group less single women. 


bNot available. 


©1936--Republic of Ireland; 1937--Northern Ireland. 


41946--Republic of Ireland; 1951--Northern Ireland. 


SOURCES: Calculated from: 


Northern Ireland, 1937:12-13, 1951:19-20, 1961a:23- 


24; Ireland, 1926:99, 1936:103, 1946b:32, 34, 1961b:36, 38. 
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Table 3. 


Estimated Legitimate Birth Rates and Crude Birth Rates by Religion, 
Northern Ireland, 1950-52 and 1960-62; Republic of Ireland, 1946 and 
1960-62 









Religion and Period 


Catholic: 
1946/1950-52 
1960-62 


Non-Catholic: 
1946/1950-52 
1960-62 


Legitimate 
Birth Rate? 












Crude 
N.I. as a b N.I. as a 
Percentage Birth Raye Percentage 
of R.I. of R.I 













128 


114 
148 


austimated legitimate live births per 1,000 married women aged 15-44 years in 
each religion. 


bustimated total live births per 1,000 total population in each religion. 


SOURCE: 


marriage pattern of the Northern Irish Cath- 
olics is consistent with the thesis being tested. 

Among non-Catholics the fertility patterns 
were mixed. The Northern Irish child/woman 
ratios were higher than those in the Republic, 
but the reverse was true for marital child/ 
woman ratios in 1946/1951; while in 1961 
there was no meaningful difference in mari- 
tal child/woman ratios. Once again the inci- 
dence of postponed marriage was less among 
the Northern Irish: the percentage single 
among women age twenty-five to twenty- 
nine in 1961 was twenty-six in Northern 
Ireland and thirty-eight in the Republic. 
Among non-Catholics, the Northern Irish 
married earlier, but did not have families 
larger than their co-religionists in the Re- 
public. 

Fertility is only roughly measured by 
child/woman ratios in part because the mea- 
sure is affected by infant and childhood mor- 
tality. The impact of this factor in Ireland, 
however, was small because of the low levels 
of infant mortality in both parts of Ireland. 
In 1946 there were 5.4 infant deaths per 
100 live births in Northern Ireland, and 6.5 
per 100 in the Republic; while in 1961 the 
rates were 2.7 and 3.1 respectively (Ireland, 
1950, 1964). This would have meant about 
one more child per 100 surviving to age one 
in Northern Ireland than in the Republic in 
1946, and only 0.4 per 100 more in 1961. 


At both times, it should be noticed, the rate . 


was higher in the Republic and resulted in 


Adapted from Walsh, 1970:9, 13. 


the Republic child/woman ratios being 
slightly smaller than they otherwise would 
have been. 

Countering the influence of mortality 
differences is the fact that access to contra- 
ceptive materials was much better in North- 
ern Ireland than in the Republic. British 
laws concerning contraception prevailed in 
Northern Ireland, while in the Republic laws 
banning contraceptives were passed in 1929 
and 1935 (Censorship of Publications Act, 
1929, Section 16; and Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1935, Section 17). The greater 
access to contraceptive information and ma- 
terials in Northern Ireland no doubt re- 
sulted in Northern Irish child/woman ratios 
among both Catholics and non-Catholics 
being lower than they otherwise would have 
been. 

Other indirect measures of fertility by re- 
ligion in Ireland can be calculated by dis- 
tributing births occurring in or near a cen- 
sus year according to the religious distribu- 
tion of persons under one or two years of 
age as enumerated in the census.: Using this 
procedure, Walsh (1970) estimated legiti- 
mate birth rates and crude birth rates by 
religion for both parts of Ireland in 1946/ 
1950-52 and in 1960-62 (Table 3). Al- 
though the exact percentages differ, the gen- 
eral pattern presented by the marital child/ 
woman ratios and by Walsh’s estimated le- 
gitimate birth rates are similar. Both proce- 
dures indicate that among Catholics fertility 
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was higher in Northern Ireland than in the 
Republic. Walsh’s figures indicate that the 
difference in marital fertility among Catho- 
lics was greater in 1961 than in 1946/1950— 
52. Among non-Catholics, Table 3 shows that 
the reversal in marital fertility patterns dur- 
the 1960’s was even more pronounced than 
indicated .by marital child/woman ratios 
alone. 

A question can be raised about the selec- 
tive impact of emigration on the fertility 
measures. The greater emigration of single 
persons and of married persons with small 
families, can result in a residual population 
with high levels of fertility (Kennedy, 1973: 
Chapter VIII). This process cannot explain 
the higher fertility of Catholics in Northern 
Treland, however, because the estimated av- 
erage annual rate of net emigration of Cath- 
olics between 1946/1951 and 1961 was 
higher in the Republic than in Northern Ire- 
land among females and about the same in 
both areas among males (Walsh, 1970: 
17-18), 

Emigration does have an important effect 
on the total rate of population growth of the 
religious groups. In both Northern Ireland 
and the Republic, Catholics had higher esti- 
mated rates of net emigration than did non- 
Catholics between 1946/1951 and 1961 
(Walsh, 1970:17-18). The greater Catholic 
emigration offset the natural increase ex- 
pected from their higher estimated crude 
birth rates (Table 3) and resulted in a slower 
growth in the proportion Catholic in both 
areas (Table 1) than might otherwise have 
happened. The question of minority group 
status and emigration is beyond the scope of 
this paper (see Kennedy, 1973, Chapter VI 
for an analysis of Protestant emigration from 
the Republic). It is clear, nevertheless, that 
the demographic effect of the higher Catho- 
lic fertility in Northern Ireland was muted 
by the action of the Catholic emigrants. 

The estimated crude birth rates reveal two 
significant patterns. Among both Catholics 
and Protestants, the Northern Irish had 
higher birth rates; the differences were 
greater in 1960-1962 than in 1946/1950-52. 
Second, while the crude birth rate for Re- 
public Catholics declined, the rate for 
Northern Irish Catholics rose to a level un- 
usually high for contemporary Western 
Europe. 


Ideally, fertility differences by religion 
could be studied by using a measure which 
is not affected by possible differences in age 
composition, marriage patterns, or infant 
mortality. Such a measure is available only 
from the 1961 Censuses of the two parts of 
Ireland, and concerns only married women 
forty-five years or older in 1961. While this 
measure does not reveal current fertility or 
changes over time, it does confirm the con- 
clusion drawn up to now that fertility was 
higher among Catholics in Northern Ireland 
than in the Republic. The effect of possibly 
different age compositions among married 
women is held constant by considering .the 
completed family size of women all married 
at the same age and having marriages of the 
same duration, Among women in their late 
twenties at marriage, and married from 
twenty to twenty-four years in 1961, the 
completed family size of Catholics was about 
half a child larger in Northern Ireland than 
in the Republic (Table 4). For this marriage 
cohort there was no meaningful difference in 
completed family size among non-Catholics. 

The comparable completed fertility of 
England and Wales is included in Table 4 to 
acknowledge the fact that Irish fertility, in 
both regions and for both major religions, 
was higher than might be expected from the 
English experience. England is more highly 
urbanized than either part of Ireland, and 
hence has a smaller proportion of its popu- 
lation in higher fertility agricultural oc- 
cupations. Between the two Irish areas, 
Northern Ireland is more highly urbanized 
although just how much more cannot be de- 
termined due to differing definitions of ‘“ur- 
ban” (Northern Ireland, 1961a; Ireland, 
1961a). In both Irish areas, of course, Cath- 
olic fertility was much higher than the non- 
Catholic. In other words, under certain con- | 
ditions minority group status may affect fer- 
tility, but it is relatively less important than 
other fertility determinants such as religion, 
rural residence, or selective migration. The 
actual completed family size of 4.76 children 
among Northern Irish Catholics is about one 
child less than would result from no effort to 
limit births: the comparable marriage co- 
hort at the time of the 1911 Irish Census 
averaged 5.77 children (Ireland, 1946 and 
1951). The questicn remains whether the 
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Table 4. 








England and Wales?, 
Northern Ireland© 


Pepublic of Ireland? 


Minority's Excess Fertility 


aWomen with uninterrupted first marriage. 


ÞNot available. 
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Average Number of Children Born Alive per Woman Aged 25-29 Years at 
Marriage and Married from 20-24 Years, in England and Wales, and by 
Religion, Northern Ireland, and the Republic of Ireland, 1961 








CWomen married once only and enumerated with their husbands: excluding women for 
whom a religious denomination was not stated in the census returns. 


d 


All married women (of this age at and duration of marriage), whether or not 


their hushands were residing with them; excluding children of previous mar- 


Tiages. 


SOURCES: Northern Ireland, 1961b:24-40; 


Wales, 1961:26. 


observed fertility differences were due to 
the conditions specified in our thesis, 


CONDITIONS 


The relevant political region is the one so 
defined by the minority. Local leaders of the 
minority might encourage a higher fertility 
in the hope of becoming the majority of a 
city, state, or province even when the group 
has no realistic chance of tipping the balance 
nationally. In the case of the Irish, the po- 
litical regions established over fifty years 
ago are used today by both major religious 
groups for defining which group has ma- 
jority or minority status. This is not to say, 
even today, that all Irish persons accept the 
partition. Recent civil strife in Northern 
Ireland shows, among other things, that some 
Trish persons actively support the movement 
to rejoin the two parts of the island into one 
tiation. 

Political Importance of Minority’s Size. 
Van Heek (1956) and Day (1968) both 
emphasized that the relative size of the mi- 
nority can be politically important. One con- 
tribution to higher minority fertility, then, 
is a belief by the members of the group that 
their political influence will increase as their 


Ireland, 1961c:6, 131; England and 


proportion of the total population rises. 
Presumably this condition is most relevant 
for those nations with universal (or uni- 
versal male) suffrage; it also applies to such 
nations as Northern Ireland, where during 
the period covered in this paper (it has since 
changed), the right to vote was based on the 
property one owned and more than one vote 
was allowed to certain persons (Inglis, 1965). 
In such a situation minority members may 
still believe their chances of winning new 
political rights will be enbanced by nu- 
merical strength. Other things being equal, 
the political importance of the minority’s 
size should be greatest when there is a strong 
possibility of its becoming the majority. As 
a corollary effect, the fertility of the ma- 
jority may also be higher than otherwise be- 
cause of the group’s efforts to maintain the 
existent numerical advantage. 

In the creation of Northern Ireland from 
only six of the original nine counties of the 
Province of Ulster, the link between reli- 
gious composition and politics was a prime 
consideration: if all nine counties had been 
included the Protestant majority would have 
been only 57 percent instead of the 67 per- 
cent recorded in the 1926 Censuses (North- 
ern Ireland, 1926:57; Ireland, 1926:10). 
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Since the partition, the relative size of the 
Catholic segment of the population, and the 
higher Catholic fertility, have been widely 
recognized by both Catholics and Protestants 
as having important political implications. 
For example, the former Northern Irish 
Prime Minister, Capt. Terence O'Neill, made 
the following comments in a radio interview 
following his resignation from office in 1969: 


The basic fear of the Protestants in Northern 
Ireland is that they will be outbred by the 
Roman Catholics. It is as simple as that. It 
is frightfully bard to explain to a Protestant 
that if you give Roman Catholics a good job 
and a good house they will live like Protes- 
tants, because they will see neighbours with 
cars and television sets. They will refuse to 
have eighteen children. But if the Roman 
Catholic is jobless and lives in a most ghastly 
hovel, he will rear eighteen children on na- 
tional assistance (Wallace, 1971:73). 


Over 85 percent of a small number of 
Northern Irish college students surveyed in 
1970 believed that Catholics would become 
the majority in from twelve to twenty-seven 
years (Compton and Boal, 1970). According 
to professional estimates, Catholics may con- 
stitute more than half the total population 
of Northern Ireland in about forty to ninety- 
five years, depending on the assumptions 
made (Compton and Boal, 1970; Walsh, 
1970). 

The political importance of the relative 
size of a minority should decrease as its 
share of the total population decreases, other 
things being equal. In the Republic of Ire- 
land, the non-Catholic minority is so small 
that they constitute no threat to the nu- 
merical dominance of the Catholics (Table 
1). As Chubb (1970:53) pointed out, “In 
politics, religious divisions are comparatively 
unimportant largely because of the small 
size of the non-Catholic element . . . The 
Protestant community is politically ab- 
sorbed.” The first set of conditions linking 
minority status with fertility existed in 
Northern Ireland after the partition, but not 
in the Republic of Ireland. 

Individual Upward Social Mobility Versus 
Minority Cohesion. Van Heek (1956), Day 
(1968), and Goldscheider and Uhlenberg 
(1969) have argued that minority cohesion 
is maintained to mitigate its disadvantaged 
status. A second condition contributing to 
higher minority fertility, then, is the prece- 


dence of group over individual goals. When 
a minority is.disadvantaged in competing 
for status, a group member may be more 
concerned with enhancing the minority’s po- 
litical influence, and less interested in aiding 
his own individual upward mobility through 
postponing marriage or rationally limiting 
fertility. But when minority group members 
are allowed to compete more generally, they 
may try to offset some of their disadvantages 
by deferring or limiting childbearing (Gold- 
scheider and Uhlenberg, 1969:370-1). The 
fertility of any minority thus is influenced 
by the cohesion of the group and, on the 
other hand, by the group members’ real 
chances for individual upward mobility. The 
link between minority status and higher fer- 
tility should be strong for homogeneous 
groups with little chance of upward mobility, 
and weak for heterozeneous groups with good 
opportunities for upward mobility. 

Turning to the Irish, the question is which 
minority was more homogeneous and also 
had fewer chances for upward mobility—the 
Northern Irish Catholics or the non-Catho- 


_ lics of the Republic? Nominally the Catho- 


lics are much more homogeneous than the 
non-Catholics: the former are all members 
of the same denomination at least to the de- 
gree of having reported themselves as Cath- 
olic on the census returns, while the latter 
belong to several denominations. It is pos- 
sible that differences in religiosity may exist 
between Catholics in the two regions. But 
in order to explain the higher Catholic fer- 
tility in Northern Ireland, one would have 
to assume the Republic Irish were the more 
secular Catholics, and that the religiosity dif- 
ference was great enough to overcome the 
better access to birth control materials in 
Northern Ireland. Regarding non-Catholics 
it is known that the Northern Irish include 
a much smaller proportion of Episcopalians 
and a much larger proportion of Presbyteri- 
ans than the Republic Irish (Ireland, 1969). 
Such denominational differences among the 
non-Catholics may have an independent im- 
pact on fertility, obscuring any effect of mi- 
nority status alone. 

The extent of mixed marriages across re- 
ligious lines can indicate the degree of group 
cohesion. The small proportion and small 
absolute number of Republic non-Catholics 
increases the likelihcod of marriage across 
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traditional boundaries. Although no data 
are published on the matter, Walsh (1970: 
27-8) used an indirect method based on 
Marriage rates, marriages registered by form 
of ceremony, and the age distribution of the 
married population. He estimated that 
among Republic non-Catholics in 1961 
roughly 30 percentoof the grooms and 20 
percent of the brides married Catholic part- 
ners. In Northern Ireland he found no mean- 
ingful degree of inter-marriage and at- 
tributed it either to the lower level of social 
interaction between the two groups or to 
the much larger absolute and relative size 
of the religious minority in Northern Ire- 
land. 

The presence of separate social or cultural 
activities also can indicate the salience of 
any separation of a population into majority 
and minority (Van ’T Veer, 1972). In North- 
ern Ireland, as Mogey has described (1955: 
11), it was not unusual for even very small 
towns to duplicate much of everyday life 
along religious lines: duplicate music festi- 
vals, drama festivals, sports meetings, retail 
stores, and school systems. A similar situa- 


tion existed in some parts of the Republic ` 


before partition, but by the mid-twentieth 
century few distinctly Protestant social or- 
ganizations had survived. Chubb (1970:99) 
lists only two areas of social activity where 
the duplication still exists: separate teachers’ 
associations and separate schools, and sep- 
arate boy scout organizations. The evidence 
suggests that group cohesion was much 
stronger among the Northern Irish Catholics 
than among the Republic non-Catholics. 

Social mobility comparisons by religion 
in the two parts of Ireland are restricted by 
the limited amount of detailed data for 
Northern: Ireland. In all published reports 
of the Northern Irish censuses from 1926 
through 1961, there is only one cross-tab- 
ulation of, religion with a measure of socio- 
economic status—the 1961 fertility report 
relates the husband’s occupational group for 
women of the major religions in certain mar- 
riage cohorts. This data does not indicate 
the current occupational distribution of all 
persons, but only of certain older persons; 
it does not reveal social mobility through 
time or from father to son, but gives the 
distribution at only one point in time. 

One advantage of the data, on the other 


hand, is that it gives the occupational dis- 
tribution of exactly the same women whose 
fertility is shown in Table 4. Since all the 
women in this selected marriage cohort had 
been born between 1908 and 1916, and 
partition took place in 1921, they passed 
their entire childbearing period in the post- 
partition epoch—an important point for a 
test of the thesis. Among these 9,694 women, 
Catholics were clearly underrepresented in 
upper and middle status occupations, and 
overrepresented in lower status and agricul- 
tural occupations (Table 5). 

While not all the differences shown in 
Table 5 were necessarily due to the minor- 
ity status of Catholics, job discrimination 
against them was at times openly advocated 
by some important Northern Irish leaders. 
In 1934 Sir Basil Brooke, later prime min- 
ister of Northern Ireland, said, 


I recommend those people who are loyalists 
not to employ Roman Catholics, ninety-nine 
percent of whom are disloyal... . You people 
who are employers have the ball at your feet. 
If you don’t act properly now, before we know 
where we are we shall find ourselves in the 
minority instead of the majority (Wallace, 
1970:70). 


Non-Catholics in the Republic, in con- 
trast, were a favored minority. Occupational 
data by religion were not published in the 
Republic Irish 1961 Census in a format that 
permits a direct comparison with the data 
in Table 5, but the available data leave no 
doubt that the Republic non-Catholics en- 
joyed relative advantages. Though only 5.5 
percent of all males fourteen years and over 
who were gainfully employed in 1961 were 
non-Catholic, they constituted 31 percent 
of the “directors, managers, and company 
secretaries,” 18 percent of “commercial 
travelers and manufacturers’ agents,” 16 per- 
cent of “engineers, surveyors, and archi- 
tects,” and 14 percent of “physicians, sur- 
geons, and dentists” (Ireland, 1961b: 75-6). 
At the other extreme, only 1.3 percent of 
the Republic’s 48,000 “laborers and unskilled 
workers” were non-Catholic. Earlier censuses 
show that Republic non-Catholics used to be 
even more overrepresented in the higher 
status occupations (Kennedy, 1973:Chapter 
VI). 

To see whether the half-child larger com- 
pleted family of the Northern Irish Catho- 
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Table 5. 


Percentage Distribution of Women Aged 25-29 Years at Marriage and Mar- 


ried 20-24 Years, by the Socioeconomic Group of Husband and Religion, 


Northern Ireland, 1961 





Catholic as a 


Occupational Group Catholic Non-Catholic t f 
of Husband Total Women Women rorcentage o 
Upper status 100.0% 13.6 86.4 é 15.7 
(N = 1,657) 
Middle status 100.0% 2 79.8 25.3 
(N = 3,825) 
Lower status 100.0% 36.2 63.8 56.7 
(N = 2,281) 
Agricultural 100.0% 39.2 60.8 64.5 
(N © 1,370) 
Other 100.0% 36.5 63.5 $7.5 
(N= 561) 
Total 100.0% 26.5 73.5 36.1 
(N = 9,694) 


Upper status = 


Employers and managers (large and small establishments); and 


professional workers (self-employed and employees). 


Middle status = Intermediate and junior non-manual workers; foremen; supervisors 
of manual workers; and skilled manual workers. 


Lower status = 


Semi-skilled and unskilled manual workers. 


Agricultural occupations = Farmers (employers, managers, and own account); and 
other agricultural workers. 


SOURCE: 


lics shown in Table 4 was possibly due to 
their concentration in lower status and agri- 
cultural pursuits, the Catholic/Catholic com- 
parison must be made within each occupa- 
tional group. While not all occupational 
categories were identical in the two 1961 
Trish censuses, they were sufficiently similar 
to make comparisons. Within categories the 
fertility of Catholics was higher in Northern 
Ireland than in the Republic for nine of 
eleven major occupational groups (Table 6). 
The two exceptions presumably include many 
persons highly concerned with individual 
upward mobility: employed professional 
workers and intermediate nonmanual work- 
ers (white-collar workers). There was no 
consistent pattern of fertility differences 
within occupational groups for non-Catho- 
lics. In six categories the Northern Irish, 
and in the remaining five the Republic Irish, 
had higher fertility. 


The persistence of higher Northern Irish 


Catholic fertility within occupational groups 


Calculated from Northern Ireland, 1961b:24-40. 


in this marriage cohort supports the minority 
group/higher fertility thesis, Economic in- 
security among lower status workers may 
lead to higher fertility in both parts of Ire- 
land; but this fact does not explain why 
some lower, middle, and upper status Cath- 
olic workers in Northern Ireland had com- 
pleted families from one-fifth to three-quar- 
ters of a child larger than their opposite 
numbers in the Republic. The Irish rural 
family system presumably is essentially the 
same on both sides of the 1921 border; yet 
Northern Irish Catholic farmers in this mar- 
riage cohort had almost one more child, on 
an average, than the Catholic farmers .in 
the Republic. 


“CONCLUSION 


Conditions were appropriate in Northern 
Ireland for minority status to contribute to 
higher fertility. Political importance was 
placed on the relative size of the Catholic 
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Table 6. Average Number of Children Born Alive. per Woman Aged 25-29 Years at 
Marriage and Married 20-24 Years, by Religion and Socioeconomic Group 
of Husband, Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland, 1961 


Social Group of Husband 


Upper status: 
Employers 4 managers 
Self-employed professional 
Professional (employees) 


Middle status: 
Intermediate non-manual 
Junior non-manual 
Skilled 


Lower status: 

Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 
Agricultural: 

Farmers 

Agricultural workers 
Other occupations § unknown 


All occupations 


NOTE: 


Catholics 


N.I. R.I. 





Non-Catholics 


N.1.-R.1. 
2.02 -0.17 
2.18 +0.06 
2.37 +0.30 
2.00 -0.25 
2.88 +0.91 
2.44 +0.06 
2.12 -0.37 
3.50 +0.70 
3.29 -0.07 
2.88 -0.49 
1.94 -0.48 
2.47 +0.02 


In the Republic some categories were given different names, and while 


comparable, they should not be considered identical with those in 


Northern Ireland. 


These categories are: 


highereprofessional (rather 


than self-employed professional); lower professional (rather than 
professional--employees); and farmers, farmers' relatives, and farm-mana- 


gers (rather than farmers--employers, managers, and own account). 


One 


category in the Republic, "Salaried Employees," had no direct counterpart 
in the Northern Irish system; in this category Catholics had 3.60 chil- 


dren and non-Catholics 


ad 2.19. 


SOURCES: Ireland, 1961c:203; and calculated from Northern Ireland, 1961b:24-40. 


population, and the Catholic minority was 
expected eventually to become the majority. 
The limited available data indicate that 
Catholics were disadvantaged, at least among 
certain older marriage cohorts, and that the 
degree of cohesiveness among Catholics as-a 
group was strong. The fertility measures 
consistently revealed higher fertility among 
Catholics in Northern Ireland than in the 
Republic in spite of better access to birth 
control materials in the North. The fertility 
differences were small, however, indicating 
that minority group status was a less impor- 
tant determinant of fertility than, for ex- 
ample, religion. 

Conditions did not exist which would have 
led to higher fertility among the minority 
non-Catholics of the Republic. Their number 
was too small, their composition too hetero- 
geneous, their chances for individual upward 
mobility too good. Furthermore, the fertility 
of Northern Irish non-Catholics may have 


been higher than otherwise because some 
members of this group encouraged larger 
families in order to maintain their numerical 
dominance. In contrast to the consistent pat- 
tern for the Catholics, the various fertility 
measures produced mixed results for the non- 
Catholics. 

The specific thesis examined in this paper 
was whether numerical minority status, un- 
der certain conditions, can have an inde- 
pendent effect on fertility. The Irish situa- 
tion suggests that it can, but that even 
under the appropriate conditions, minority 
group membership is apparently a secondary 
determinant of fertility. Nevertheless, from 
this added confidence that there can be a 
link’ between minority status and fertility, 
it can be argued that fertility analyses of 
large minorities in other nations, or in sub- 
national areas such as states or cities, are 
not complete without a consideration of the 
minority’s numerical share of the popula- 
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tion of reference, the minority’s degree of 
group cohesion, and its relative chances for 
upward social mobility. 
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OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 


FUNCTIONING: 


AN ASSESSMENT OF 


RECIPROCAL EFFECTS * 


MELVIN L. KoHN AND CARMI SCHOOLER 
National Institute of Mental Health 
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The central issue of this paper is whether men’s adult occupational experiences affect or 
only reflect their psyckological functioning. Our analysis isolates a small set of occupational 


conditions, twelve in all, which defines the structural imperatives of the job. These occupa- 


tional conditions are found to be substantially related to men’s psychological functioning, 
off as well as on the job. We argue that the relationships between occupational conditions 
and psychological functioning result from a continuing interplay between job and man, in 
which the effects of job on man are far from trivial. This argument is borne out by an 
assessment of the reciprocal effects of the substantive complexity of the work (a critically 
important occupational condition, for whick we have the requisite longitudinal data) and 
several facets of psychological functioning. Substantive complexity has a eee greater 
impact on psychological functioning than the reverse. 


ur thesis is that adult occupational 
O experience has a real and substantial 

impact upon men’s psychological 
functioning. This argument, although famil- 
iar to social science at least since Marx’s 
early writings, has never to our knowledge 
been empirically appraised. A widely-be- 
lieved contrary argument is that all corre- 
spondence between men’s occupations and 
personalities results from processes of selec- 
tive recruitment and modification of the job 
to meet incumbents’ needs and values. This 
view seems to underlie, for example, the 
logic of personnel testing, where the object 
is to select job applicants whose personali- 
ties match those of successful job incum- 
bents. This perspective may also underlie 
the greater attention sociologists have given 
to occupational choice than to occupational 
effects. 

The question of whether occupation af- 
fects or only reflects personality has come 
up twice before in our research. The issue 
first arose in our analysis of social class, 


1We are indebted, for advice and essential help 
to our associates—Elizabeth Howell, Margaret 
Renfors, Carrie Schoenbach, and Lindsley Williams; 
for carrying out the survey on which the research 
is based, to Paul Sheatsley, Eve Weinberg, and the 
staff of the National Opinion Research Center; and, 
for their creatively critical reading of an earlier 
draft of this paper, Hubert M. Blalock, Otis Dudley 
Duncan, and Stephen M. Olsen. 
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occupational self-direction, and orientation 
(Kohn and Schooler, 1969; Kohn, 1969: 
139-203). We found that occupational con- 
ditions conducive to the exercise of self- 
direction in one’s work—namely, freedom 
from close supervision, substantively com- 
plex work, and a non-routinized flow of 
work—are empirically tied to valuing self- 
direction and to having an orientation to 
oneself and to the outside world consonant 
with this value. 

It could be argued that these findings 
reflect the propensity of men who value self- 
direction to seek out jobs that offer them 
opportunity to be self-directed in their work 
and, once in a job, to maximize whatever 
opportunities the job allows for exercising 
self-direction. But we know that occupa- 
tional choice is limited by educational quali- 
fications, which in turn are greatly affected 
by the accidents of family background, eco- 
nomic circumstances, and available social 
resources. Moreover, the opportunity to 
exercise greater or lesser self-direction in 
one’s work is circumscribed by job require- : 
ments. Thus, an executive must do com- 
plex work with data or with people; he 
cannot be closely supervised; and his tasks 
are too diverse to be routinized—to be an 
executive requires some fairly large degree 
of self-direction. Correspondingly, to be a 
semi-skilled factory worker precludes much 
self-direction. The substance of one’s work 
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cannot be especially complex; one cannot 
etape some measure of supervision; and 
if one’s job is to fit into the flow of other 
people’s work, it must necessarily be rou- 
tinized. The relationship between being self- 
directed in one’s work and holding self- 
directed values would thus seem to result 
not just from self-directed men acting ac- 
cording to their values, but also from men’s 
job experiences affecting these very values. 
The issue of the direction of the effects 
arose again in an analysis of bureaucracy 
(Kohn, 1971), which showed that, contrary 
to popular preconception, employees of bu- 
reaucratic organizations are more intellec- 
tually flexible, more open to new experience, 
and more self-directed in their values than 
are men who work in nonbureaucratic or- 
ganizations. It is, of course, possible that 
bureaucracies hold a special attraction for 
such men. But an explanation based on self- 
selection assumes that men have more com- 
plete and accurate knowledge of working 
conditions in bureaucratic organizations, be- 
fore starting to work there, than is usually 
the case. This assumption seems especially 
unlikely in light of widely held stereotypes 
about the inflexibility of bureaucracy. An 
explanation based on self-selection also as- 
sumes that men have a wider range of choice 
in the type of firm or organization for which 
they will work than is often true. It would 
thus appear that an important part of the 
explanation for employees of bureaucratic 
organizations differing psychologically from 
those of nonbureaucratic organizations is 
that they experience different conditions of 
occupational life—principally, greater job 
protection, higher income, and substantively 
more complex work. 
' In this paper, we go beyond these essen- 
tially a priori arguments to an empirical 
appraisal of the reciprocal effects of man on 
job and job on man. Since we have inter- 
viewed our respondents only once, we lack 
the measurements of change required for a 
longitudinal] analysis of the continuing inter- 
play between job conditions and psychologi- 
cal functioning. Still, our unusually com- 
plete occupational data enable us to delin- 
eate those facets of occupation that are most 
closely related to psychological functioning 
at the present time. This makes it possible 
for us to examine systematically the major 


alternatives to our preferred interpretation 
—that there is a continuing interplay of 
man affecting job and job affecting man— 
and to estimate the magnitudes of the re- 
ciprocal effects. 


METHODS 


The key to this analysis is our focus on 
dimensions of occupation. By contrast, the 
main tradition in the sociology of work has 
been to focus on a particular occupation, 
explicitly or more often implicitly compar- 
ing it to all other occupations or to those 
occupations believed to highlight its unique 
characteristics. Cottrell’s (1940) classic 
study of railroaders, for example, pointed 
out a multitude of ways that the job con- 
ditions of men who operate trains differ 
from those of men in many other occupa- 
tions—including the unpredictability of 
working hours, geographical mobility, pre- 
cision of timing, outsider status in the home 
community, and unusual recruitment and 
promotion practices. Since all these condi- 
tions are tied together in one occupational 
package, it is not possible to disentangle 
the psychological concomitants of each. 
More recent comparative studies face sim- 
ilar interpretative problems. For example, 
Blauner’s (1964) study of blue-collar work- 
ers in four industries, chosen to represent 
four technological levels, showed that dif- 
ferences in working conditions are system- 
atically associated with the stage of tech- 
nological development of the industry. But 
these differences, too, come in packages; 
printing differs from automobile manufac- 
ture, for example, not only in technology 
and in the skill levels of workers, but also 
in pace of the work, closeness of supervi- 
sion, freedom of physical movement, and a 
multitude of other conditions.” 

We attempt to disentangle the intercor- 
related dimensions of occupation by secur- 
ing a large sample of men who work in 
many occupations, inventorying their job 


2 Other particularly pertinent studies of occupa- 
tional experience and psychological functioning are: 
Chinoy, 1955; Freidson, 1970; Goldthorpe, ct al., 
1968, 1969; Kornhauser, 1965; Pearlin, 1962; and 
Turner and Lawrence, 1965. A remarkably prescient 
analysis of the research literature to its time is 
Herbert Menzel’s (1950) M.A. thesis. 
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conditions, and differentiating the psycho- 

' logical concomitants of each facet of occu- 
pation by statistical analysis. Accordingly, 
the study is based on a sample of 3,101 
men, representative of all men employed: in 
civilian occupations in the United States. 
These men were interviewed for us by the 
National Opinion Research Center in the 
spring and summer of 1964. (For a general 
description of the sampling methods, cf. 
Sudman and Feldman, 1965; for more spe- 
cific information on sample and research de- 
sign, cf. Kohn, 1969:235-64.) 

There are serious limitations to securing 
occupational data by interviewing a repre- 
sentative sample of men. One is that men’s 
descriptions and evaluations of their job 
conditions may be biased—a problem with 
which we shall deal later. Another is that 
men may have only limited information 
about some aspects of their jobs, such as 
the overall structure of the organization in 
which they work. Moreover, a sample of 
men scattered across many occupations and 
many work places does not contain enough 
people in any occupation or any work place 
to trace out interpersonal networks and 
belief systems. Similarly, the method is not 
well adapted for studying the industrial and 
technological context in which the job is 
embedded.® 

The method is useful, though, for study- 
ing the immediate conditions of a man’s own 
job—-what he does, who determines how he 
does it, in what physical and social cir- 
cumstances he works, subject to what risks 
and rewards. In the interviews, we at- 
tempted to secure pertinent information 
about all these aspects of occupational ex- 
perience, emphasizing those that we had 
any reason to believe might influence psy- 
chological functioning.t In all, we indexed 


3 For pertinent studies of interpersonal, industrial, 

and technological context, cf. Blau, 1960; Blauner, 

° 1964; Chinoy, 1955; Walker, 1957; Walker and 
Guest, 1952; and Whyte, 1961. 

4 Our search was extensive: we used such diverse 
sources as past research, our own and our col- 
leagues’ occupational experiences, our reading of 
novels, plays, and even the Dictionary of Occupa- 
Honal Titles (US. Dept. of Labor, 1949), and— 
most valuable of all—semi-structured pretest inter- 
views with a considerable number of men in a wide 
range of occupations. 

In addition to several of the studies previously 
noted, the jollowing were particularly helpful in 


- 


more than fifty separable dimensions of oc- 
cupation, including such diverse‘ aspects of 
work experience as the substantive com- 
plexity of the work, the routinization or 
diversity of the flow. of work, relationships 
with co-workers and with supervisors, pace 
of work and control thereof, physical and 
environmental conditions, job pressures and 
uncertainties, union membership and par- 
ticipation, bureaucratization, job protec- 
tions, and fringe benefits (for complete in- 
formation, cf. Kohn, 1969:236, 244-53). 
These indices provide the basis for a broad 
descriptive picture of the principal facets 
of occupation, as experienced by men in all 
types of industry and at all levels of the 
civilian economy. We shall shortly see which 
of these many aspects of occupational ex- 
perience matter most for men’s psychologi- 
cal functioning. 


INDICES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL FUNCTIONING 


From the myriad aspects of psychological 
functioning that might be affected by occu- 
pational experience, we limit this inquiry 
to ten, chosen because of their intrinsic 
importance and because together they cover 
a wide sweep. These ten deal with subjec- 
tive reactions to the job itself, valuation of 
self-direction or of conformity to, external 
authority, orientation to self and to society, 
and intellectual functioning. 


Subjective Reactions to Occupation 


Although our principal interest is in the 
possible effects of the job on off-the-job psy- 
chological functioning, we include two in- 
dices of men’s subjective reactions to their 
jobs. We see these phenomena as a sort of 
way-station between the concrete realities 
of the job and men’s orientations to non-" 
occupational realities. If occupational ex- 
perience has psychological pertinence, we 
should certainly expect it. to affect men’s 
views. of the job itself. 

One index is of occupational commitment, 
meant to measure men’s dedication to their 
occupations, as distinct from their satis- 





our search for relevant dimensions of occupation: 
Becker and Carper, 1956; Blau, 1955; Edwards, 
1959; Foote, 1953; Hughes, 1958; Lipset, et al, 
1956; Mills, 1953; Morris and Murphy, 1959; and 
Rosenberg, 1957. . 
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faction or dissatisfaction with the particu- 
lar jobs they hold. The index is based on 
a Guttman Scale of four questions about 
men’s ‘willingness to change occupations, 
their appraisal of what it takes to be good 
at their occupation, and their sense of the 
moral worth of their occupation (cf. Kohn, 
1969: 180). 

Another index, job satisfaction, attempts 
to measure men’s satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with those aspects of their jobs they 
deem important. We asked each respondent 
to rate the importance of many aspects of 
work—-from how interesting it is to how 
clean it is (cf. Kohn, 1969:77, 250). We 
then asked him to tell us how satisfied he 
is, in his present job, with every aspect of 
work he considers important. Our index is 
an average of these judgments, weighting a 
man’s satisfaction with an aspect of work he 
deems very important twice as much as his 
satisfaction with an aspect of work he con- 
siders only fairly important.’ 


Valuation of Self-direction or of Conformity 
to External Authority 


By values, we mean standards of desir- 
ability—criteria of preference (cf. Williams, 
1960:402—3). Our study includes indices 
“of men’s values for themselves and for their 
children, in both cases the focus being their 
valuation of self-direction or of conformity 
to external authority. In this analysis, we 
use only the index of values for children, 
for it is better constructed.® It is based on 
a factor analysis of men’s rankings of the 
relative desirability for a child of a particu- 
lar sex and age of a number of generally- 
valued characteristics. As thus indexed, val- 


5The correlation between this index of job 
satisfaction and answers to the single question, “All 
things considered, how satisfied are you with the 
job as a whole?,” is 0.67. For a review of studies 
of job satisfaction, and a discussion of the in- 
adequacies of a single-question index, cf. Blauner, 
1966. For a host of alternative indices, cf. Robin- 
son, et al, 1969:99-143. 

8 For the derivation of these indices and an as- 
sessment of their adequacy, cf. Kohn, 1969:56-9, 
73-5. In all analyses using the index of valuation 
of self-direction/conformity for children, the num- 
ber of cases is reduced to 1,499, because these ques- 
tions were asked only of men having one or more 
children between the ages of three and sixteen_living 
at home. 
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uing self-direction means regarding as most 
desirable such characteristics as an interest . 
in how and why things happen, considera- 
tion, good sense, and responsibility; valuing 
conformity means giving priority to such 
qualities as neatness, manners, being a good 
student, and obedience. 


Self-conception and Social Orientation 


We attempt to measure five facets of self- 
conception and social orientation, all of 
them based on a factor analysis of a set of 
fifty-seven questions, mainly of the ‘‘agree- 
disagree” and “how often?” types (cf. 
Kohn, 1969:265-9 for the derivation of 
these indices).7 These are: 

Anxiety, by which we mean the intensity 
of consciously felt psychic discomfort. It is 
indexed by such questions as: How often 
do you feel that you are about to go to 
pieces? How often do you feel downcast 
and dejected? How frequently do you find 
yourself anxious and worrying about some- 
thing? How often do you feel uneasy about 
something without knowing why? 

Self-esteem, an index created by combin- 
ing scores for two factors, self-confidence 
and self-deprecation. Self-confidence is in- 


.dexed by agreement or disagreement with 


such assertions as: I take a positive atti- 
tude toward myself. I feel that I’m a person 
of worth, at least on an equal plane with 
others. I am able to do most, things as well 
as other people can. Self-deprecation is in- 
dexed by agreement or disagreement with: 
I wish I could have more respect for myself. 
At times I think I am no good at all. I feel 
useless at times. 

Stance toward change, that is, men’s re- 
ceptiveness or resistance to innovation and 
change. It is indexed by responses to such 
questions as: Are you generally one of the 
first people to try out something new or 
do you wait until you see how it’s worked 
out for other people? and by agreement ar 
disagreement with such assertions as: It 
generally works out best to keep on doing 
things the way they have been done before. 

Criteria of morality, by which we mean 


T Much more complete information about these 
indices, including their relationship to other estab- 
lished measures of these and similar concepts, is 
given in the cited reference. 
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a continuum of moral positions, from be- 
lieving that morality consists of strict ad- 
herence to the letter of the law and keeping 
out of trouble, to defining and maintaining 
one’s own moral standards. This dimension 
is indexed by answers to such questions as: 
Do you believe that it’s all right to do what- 
ever the law allows, or are there some things 
that are wrong even if they are legal? and 
by agreement or disagreement with such 
assertions as: It’s all right to do anything 
you want as long as you stay out of trouble. 
It’s all right to get around the law as long 
as you don’t actually break it. 
Authoritarian conservatism, that is, men’s 
definition of what is socially acceptable—at 
one extreme, rigid conformance to the dic- 
tates of authority and intolerance of non- 
conformity; at the other extreme, open- 
mindedness. It is indexed by agreement or 
disagreement with such assertions as: The 
most important thing to teach children is 
absolute obedience to their parents. Young 
people should not be allowed to read books 
that are likely to confuse them. People who 
question the old and accepted ways of doing 
things usually just end up causing trouble. 


Intellectual Functioning 


We study two aspects of intellectual func- 
tioning. The first, intellectual flexibility, is 
evidenced by performance in handling cog- 
nitive problems that require weighing both 
sides of an economic or a social issue, in 
differentiating figure from ground in com- 
plex color designs, and in drawing a rec- 
ognizably human figure whose parts fit to- 
gether in a meaningful whole.” We also in- 


8 Specifically, we asked: “Suppose you wanted to 
open a hamburger stand and there were two loca- 
tions available. What questions would you consider 
in deciding which of the two locations offers a 
better business opportunity?” and “What are all 
the arguments you can think of for and against 
allowing cigarette commercials on TV? First, can 
you-think of arguments for allowing cigarette com- 
mercials on TV? And can you think of arguments 
against allowing cigarette commercials on TV?” 
The perceptual test consists of a portion of Witkin’s 
(1962) Embedded Figures Test, selected by Witkin. 
The Figure-drawing Test (cf. Witkin, 1962:117-29) 
consists simply of asking the respondent to draw 2 
figure of a man on a standard-size card with a 
standard pencil. Respondents are reassured that 
artistic ability is not required. The meaningful 
coherence of the figure is what we appraise. 
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clude the interviewers’ evaluations of the 
respondents’ “intelligence” and a simple 
count of their propensity to agree with 
agree-disagree questions. All these we take 
to reflect, in some substantial part, intel- 
lectual flexibility. A factor analysis of these 
various manifestations of intellectual flexi- 
bility yields two dimensions, one primarily 
perceptual, the other ideational. The latter 
provides the index used in these analyses.® 

We measure another aspect of intellec- 
tual functioning by examining the demands 
men put on their intellectual resources, no 
matter how great or limited these resources 
may be. This index, based on a factor analy- 
sis of questions about a wide range of lei- 
sure-time activities, focuses on how intel- 
lectually demanding are those activities. The 
relevant factor contrasts spending a large 
amount of one’s leisure time watching TV 
and reading popular magazines, with engag- 
ing in such intellectually active pursuits as 
going to museums and plays, reading books, 
and working on hobbies.!° Some of the latter 
activities are facilitated by education and 
income; we take this fact into account in 
our analyses. 


OCCUPATIONAL CONDITIONS AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FUNCTIONING 


Virtually all of the many occupational 

conditions included in our inquiry are sig- 
nificantly related to one or another of the 
indices of psychological functioning enumer- 
ated above. But many of these relation- 
ships may be artifacts: they may merely 
reflect the interrelatedness of occupational 
conditions with one another and with edu- 
cation. To distinguish those occupational 
conditions whose relationship with psycho- 
logical functioning is both independent and 
pronounced, we employ the following cri- 
teria: 
It is based primarily on the interviewer's ap- 
praisal of the respondent’s intelligence (0.69), the 
cigarette-commercials problem (0.61), the respon- 
dent’s “agree” score (— 0.56), the hamburger-stand 
problem (0.54), and the Embedded Figures Test 
(0.52). 

10 The factor loadings are: frequency of visits to 
plays, concerts, and museums (~ 0.60); number of 
books read in the past six months (—0.54); time 
spent working on hobbies (—0.35); amount of 
magazine reading (0.61); and time spent watching 
television (0.35). 
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(1) We statistically control education— 
because education in most cases precedes 
and is often a prerequisite for a job. (This 
may be an overly stringent criterion, be- 
cause it does not allow for the possibility of 
a causal chain in which education is a 
determinant of job conditions, which in turn 
affect psychological functioning.) 

(2) In assessing each occupational con- 
dition, we statistically control all the 
others.!? This we do to measure the inde- 
pendent effects of each occupational condi- 
tion, uninfluenced by its interrelatedness 
with other aspects of the job. 

(3) Finally, we require an occupational 
condition to be significantly related to more 
than one facet of psychological functioning 
—so that we may limit the analysis to oc- 
cupational conditions whose impact on psy- 
chological functioning has some degree of 
generality. 

Twelve of the more than fifty occupa- 
tional conditions we have indexed meet all 
these criteria (Table 1). The magnitudes of 
the relationships between these twelve oc- 
cupational conditions and the several facets 
of psychological functioning are generally 
not very large; 18 but since our controls 

„are so stringent, the phenomena they depict 
` are exceedingly precise. When we find, for 
example, that the substantive complexity 
of the job is related to self-esteem, we can 
be reasonably sure that substantive com- 


11 Using multivariate analysis of variance (Clyde, 
et al., 1966), we also tested the interactions between 
education and each of the occupational conditions. 
We found them to be generally small and statis- 
tically nonsignificant. While doing this, we tested 
the linearity of each occupational condition in its 
relationships with each facet of psychological func- 
tioning. They proved to be preponderantly linear. 

12 For this analysis, we used the multiple regres- 
sion program developed by Nie, et al. (1968). 
Using multivariate analysis of variance, we also 
tested interactions between pairs of occupational 
conditions, wherever we had reason to expect them 
to occur. The interactions were generally small and 
unpatterned. Even those few that were statistically 
significant do not affect the essential conclusions 
drawn from the multiple regression analyses. 

18 In Table 1, the magnitude of relationship be- 
tween any occupational condition and any given 
facet of psychological functioning is given by the 
standardized beta-coefficient, which indicates “how 
much change in the dependent variable is produced 
by a standardized change in one of the independent 
variables when the others are controlled” (Blalock, 
1960:345). 
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plexity is at issue, not education or such 
intercorrelated occupational conditions as 
closeness of supervision, routinization, and 
time-pressure. Moreover, the overall (canon- 
ical) 14 correlation between occupational 
conditions and psychological functioning is 
sizeable: with education controlled, it is 
0.41. Even if subjective reactions to the job 
are excluded, the correlation is 0.34. What- 
ever interpretation one draws, the relation- 
ship between job conditions and psychologi- 
cal functioning is large enough to be taken 
seriously. 

Although few in number, the twelve oc- 
cupational conditions that meet our cri- 
teria are sufficient to define the structural 
imperatives of the job, in that they identify 
a man’s organizational locus, his oppor- 
tunities for occupational self-direction, the 
principal job pressures to which he is sub- 
ject, and the principal uncertainties built 
into his job. Of all these occupational con- 
ditions, those that determine occupational 
self-direction prove to be the most im- 
portant: they are significantly related to 
all facets of psychological functioning, in 
most cases more strongly so than any other 
occupational conditions. But organizational 
locus, job pressures, and job uncertainties 
all make some independent contribution to 
the overall relationship between the struc- 
tural imperatives of the job and psychologi- 
cal functioning. 

Our more specific findings, and the in- 
dices on which they are based, are as fol- 
lows: 


Organizational Locus 


Ownership/nonownership. All men who 
have any substantial share in the owner- 
ship of the firm, in which they are em- 
ployed are here treated as owners. The ad- 
vantageous position of owners is reflected 
in their greater occupational commitment, 
greater job satisfaction, and lesser anxiety. 
Owners are also more self-directed in their 
values and authoritarian conservative in 
orientation than are employees. 


14 A canonical correlation is a multiple correla- 
tion of one or a set of independent variables with a 
set of dependent variables. More precisely, the 
canonical correlation employed here is the maximum 
correlation between linear functions of the two sets 
of variables (cf. Cooley and Lohnes, 1962:35). 
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Bureaucratization is here indexed by the 
number of formal levels of supervision. (For 
the derivation of the index, cf. Kohn, 1971.) 
Employees of bureaucratic firms or organi- 
zations are less committed to their occupa- 
tions (and more to the organizations that 
employ them) than are employees of non- 
bureaucratic firms. Bureaucratization also 
has broad ramifications for off-the-job func- 
tioning, employees of bureaucratic firms and 
` organizations being more intellectually flex- 
ible and making more intellectually demand- 
ing use of their leisure time, having more 
personally responsible moral standards, 
being more receptive to change, being less 
anxious, having greater- self-esteem, and 
being more self-directed in their values, than 
are employees of nonbureaucratic firms. All 
these findings are consonant with our earlier 
analyses (Kohn, 1971), which showed the 
conditions of work in bureaucratic organi- 
zations to be conducive to both intellec- 
tual and attitudinal flexibility. 

Position ‘in the supervisory hierarchy is 
indexed by the number of people over whom 
a man has direct or indirect supervisory 
authority. Higher position is associated with 
job satisfaction and occupational commit- 
ment, but position in the supervisory hier- 
archy has little pertinence for off-the-job 
functioning. 


Occupational Self-direction 


By occupational self-direction we mean 
the conditions that facilitate or restrict the 
use of initiative, thought, and independent 
judgment in work. We conceive three occupa- 
tional conditions to be critical (cf. Kohn, 
1969:139-40; or Kohn and Schooler, 1969: 
671). 

_ Closeness of supervision is indexed by a 
Guttman Scale based on five questions about 
how much latitude the supervisor allows and 
how supervisory control is exercised (cf. 
Kohn, 1969:153), . 

Routinization of the work (which we 
earlier called the complexity of organization 
of the work) is measured by the repetitive- 
ness of the work tasks and the complexity 
of the “units” of which work is comprised 
(cf, Kohn, 1969; 159-60). 

The substantive complexity of the work 
is based on detailed questioning of each re- 
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spondent about his work with things, with 
data or ideas, and with people (cf. Kohn, 
1969:153-5, 271-6). The index is a com- 
posite of seven ratings: our appraisals of 
the complexity of a man’s work with data, 
with things, and with people; our appraisal 
of the overall complexity of his work; and 


his estimates of -the amount of time he ` 


spends working in each type of activity. A 
factor analysis of these seven ratings yields 
a single index of substantive complexity.1° 

All three aspects of occupational self-di- 
rection are broadly pertinent for psychologi- 
cal functioning, men whose job conditions 
facilitate self-direction consistently having 
more positive reactions to job, self, and 
society and consistently evidencing more 
effective intellectual functioning. Of the 
three components of occupational self-direc- ` 
tion, the substantive complexity of the work 
is clearly the most important; but closeness 
of supervision and routinization of work ` 
add significantly to the, total impact. 


Job Pressures 


Our indices of job pressures are based 
mainly on the respondents’ own appraisals 
of their situations3® Three types of job 
pressure prove to be pertinent: 

Frequency of time-pressure. Seeing one- 
self as working under great pressure of time 
is associated with job dissatisfaction and 
anxiety. But working under time-pressure 
is also associated with valuing self-direction, 
being receptive to change, being open- 
minded, and being intellectually flexible. 
Time-pressure may be unpleasant, but it 
may nevertheless be conducive to flexibility. 

Heaviness of work. Doing heavy work 
may be a source of pride—it is primarily 
associated with high self-esteem. 

Dirtiness of work represents how dirty 
a man gets while doing his job. Doing dirty 
work has unpleasant concomitants—the dir- 
tier a man’s work, the greater his job dis- 


18 The factor loadings are: complexity of work 
with data (0.85), with people (0.82), with things 
(- 0.26); overall complexity of the work (0.80); 
time spent working with data (0.65), with people 
(0.57), with things (— 0.68). 

16 The questions used to elicit men’s appraisals of 
job pressures are questions #11 (heaviness), 29 
(time pressure), and 31 (dirtiness) in Kohn, 1969: 
245-7, 
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satisfaction, the greater his level of anxiety, 
and the lower his self-esteem. Doing dirty 
work is also associated with authoritarian 
conservatism, lack of intellectual flexibility, 
and not making intellectually demanding 
use of one’s leisure time. 


Uncertainties 


Finally, there are three aspects of occu- 
pational reality (as appraised by the re- 
spondents) 17 that are less immediate, more 
indefinite in scope and time than are job 
pressures; all deal with the possibility of 
- a potentially threatening change in a man’s 

basic job situation: 

The likelihood, in this field, of there oc- 
curring a sudden and dramatic change in a 
man’s income, reputation or position, The 
probability of such a change, whether it is 

_ likely to be for the better or the worse, is 
associated with anxiety. If there is some 
possibility that the change can be for the 
better, it is also associated with being gen- 
erally receptive to change and with occu- 
pational commitment. 

The frequency of being held responsible 
for things outside one’s control. Perceiving 
this to be a serious possibility is associated 
with job dissatisfaction, anxiety, and lesser 
commitment to one’s occupation. 

The risk of loss of one’s job or business. 
This threat has the most entirely expectable 
psychological concomitants of all, primarily 
job dissatisfaction, anxiety, and lessened 
self-esteem. 

Numerous other facets of work that are 
only ancillary to the structural imperatives 
of the job seem to have little independent 
relevance for psychological functioning. 
Take, for example, interpersonal relatedness. 
Those aspects of interpersonal relatedness 
that are directly involved in occupational 
self-direction—that is, closeness of super- 
vision and the substantive complexity of 
men’s work with people—prove to have 
widespread psychological ramifications. But 
aspects of interpersonal relatedness not in- 
volved in occupational self-direction, such 


17 The questions used to elicit men’s appraisals 
of job uncertainties are questions #38 (held re- 
sponsible), 46 and 49 (risk of loss of Job or busi- 
ness), and 69 (sudden and dramatic change) in 
Kohn, 1969:248-52. 
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as whether the man- works primarily alone 
or in the company of others and, if with 
others, with how many others, whether he 
is involved in a team operation, the com- 
petitiveness of his relations with fellow em- 
ployees, and his participation in union or 
other work-related group activities, prove 
to have little independent relevance. It may 
be, of course, that our methods are inade- 
quate for assessing the full impact of inter- 


_ personal relatedness. But we believe that the 


explanation lies elsewhere, -that on-the-job 
interpersonal relationships do not greatly 
affect off-the-job psychological functioning; 
it is the structural imperatives of the job 
that affect men’s ways of dealing with the 
larger world. 

We have found, then, a network of statis- 
tical relationships between the structural 
imperatives of men’s jobs and their psycho- 
logical functioning, off as well as on the job. 
All these relationships are meaningful, in the 
sense that all could be explained straight- 
forwardly as resulting from job affecting 
man via the direct process of men’s general- 
izing from occupational experience to other 
realms. Not only is stressful occupational 
experience associated with job dissatisfac- 
tion and anxiety, but job conditions—how- 
ever affectively toned—that elicit effort and 
flexibility are associated with favorable 
evaluations of self, an open and flexible 
orientation to others, and effective intellec- 
tual functioning. 


ALTERNATIVE INTERPRETATIONS 


Our preferred interpretation of the links 
between the structural imperatives of the 
job and men’s psychological functioning is 
that there is a continuing interplay between 
job and man, in which job conditions both 
affect and are affected by men’s psychologi- 
cal functioning. Our objective is to assess 
the magnitudes of these reciprocal effects. 
But before doing this, we must- consider 
a number of alternative interpretations, 
each of which might explain our findings 
without according any importance to the 
effects of job on man. We start with the 
simplest—that our findings might reflect 
some inadequacy in our occupational’ in- 
dices—reserving until last the most complex 
and most important—that our’ findings 


` 
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might result from men seeking out or modi- 
fying jobs to fit their personalities. 


The Adequacy of Our Occupational Indices 


The simplest alternative explanation is 
that our findings reflect a systematic ten- 
dency for respondents to see their condi- 
tions of work through the distorting lens 
of their own needs and values. Our data 
suggest otherwise. 

Consider first the index of substantive 
complexity. We can compare this index, 
which is precisely tailored to the specifics 
of each respondent’s description of his own 

` job, with the assessments given in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1965) for every occupa- 
tion in the American economy. The Dic- 
tionary’s ratings of the complexity of work 
with things, with data, and with people 
are averages for entire occupations, so they 
lack the specificity of ours; but since they 
are based on observations by trained occu- 
pational analysts, they can serve as a source 
of external validation. We find the multiple 
correlation between our index of substantive 
complexity and the independently coded 
Dictionary-ratings to be 0.78—sufficiently 
high to assure us that our appraisals of sub- 
stantive complexity accurately reflect the 
reality of men’s work. 

For no other index do we have such a 
clearcut standard of comparison. But it is 
at least possible to ask whether, on the 
average, men’s assessments of their occu- 
pational conditions seem realistic. For this 
analysis we focus on those occupations for 
which our sample contains at least thirty 
men, arbitrarily defining an “occupation” as 
any occupational grouping to which the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles assigns a 
unique identifying number. The technique 
of analysis is to rank these occupations in 
order of the median rating their incumbents 
give to any given occupational condition, 
to see if this rank-ordering is consonant 
with our general knowledge of occupational 
realities. Insofar as it is, we are assured that 
respondents’ appraisals of this occupational 
condition are essentially unbiased. In fact 
(Table 2), these evaluations conform closely 
to what we should expect them to be. Thus, 
it is improbable that systematic biases in 
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respondents’ reports about their jobs con- 
tribute much to explaining the relationships 
between occupational conditions and psy- 
chological functionmg. 


Income and Occupational Status 


Another possible interpretation of our 
findings is that actual working conditions 
are not important in themselves, but only 
as a reflection of such extrinsic aspects of 
the job as the income and status it provides. 
This possibility can be tested by statistically 
controlling income and occupational status 
to see whether the’ relationships between 
conditions of work and psychological func- 
tioning are markedly reduced. 

For several facets of psychological func- 
tioning (specifically, occupational commit- 
ment, job satisfaction, parental valuation 
of self-direction, and the intellectually de- 
manding use of leisure time), controlling 
income and occupational status does reduce 
the multiple correlations noticeably, though 
not by nearly enough to render them sta- 
tistically nonsignificant (Table 3). The 
correlations between job conditions and all 
other facets of psychological functioning 
are hardly at all reduced. It thus seems clear 
that the relationships between occupational 
conditions and psychological functioning do 
not simply reflect income and status.18 

Moreover, now that we have simultane- 
ously controlled three principal components 
of social class—education, occupational 
status, and income—we can conclude that 
our findings are not simply another manifes- 
tation of the pervasive influence of class. 


Social Selectivity in Recruitment and Re- 
tention 


Still another possible explanation of our 
findings is that they reflect social selectivity 
in occupational recruitment and retention. 
This could occur if occupations recruit their 
members from different segments of the 
society—drawing more heavily from urban 
or from rural populations, from particular 
races, religions, and nationalities, from older 


18 In fact, income and status, controlled on educa- 
tion and occupational conditions, are much less 
strongly related to psychological functioning than 
are occupational conditions, controlled on educa- 
tion, income, and occupational status. 
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‘Table 3. 
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Multiple-partial Correlations between Occupational Conditions and 
- Psychological Functioning | 


` 
` 











Facet of Psychological 
Functidning 


Occupational commitment 
Job satisfaction 


Parental valuation of 
$elf-direction 


Anxiety 

Self-esteen 

Stance toward change 
Criteria of morality 
Authoritarian conservatism 
Intellectual flexibility 


Intellectual demandingness 
of leisure-time activities 


Education 
















Multiple-partial Correlation between the Set of 
12 Qc¢eupational Conditions and the Specified 
Fa¢ct of Psychologicel Functioning; 


Controlling 










Education plus 
Background 
Characteristics® 


Lducation plus 
Occupational 
Status and Income 





33 
38 


17 
21 
.19 
.23 
.16 
.12 
.23 


.22 






Note: N = 3101, except for parental valuation of self-direction, where N= 1499. 
All correlations shown are statistically significant. 
aAge, race, urbanicity of principal place where the man was raised, religious 


background, and national background. 


or from yoynger segments of the work force. 
In fact, we find that there are consistent 
(albeit not very powerful) links between 
men’s social characteristics and their con- 
ditions of work. For example, men who do 
substantively complex work are dispropor- 
tionately white, older, urban, members of 
` “liberal” religious denominations, and of 
northern or western European background. 

So there is a distinct possibility that the 
relationships between occupational condi- 
tions and psychological functioning reflect 
the social characteristics of the workers. 
_ For example, substantive complexity may 
be related to self-esteem because men who 
do -substantively complex work come from 
the more advantaged segments of society. 
To test this and similar possibilities, we 
statistically control age, race, urbanicity, 
religious background, and national back- 
ground, just as we earlier did occupational 
status and income, to see whether the rela- 
tionships between occupational conditions 


and psychological functioning are appre- 
ciably reduced. They are not (Table 3). We 
conclude that social selectivity in occupa- 
tional recruitment contributes little to our 
findings. 


Occupational Self-selection and Job-molding 


It could also be argued that occupational 
conditions are related to psychological func- 


- tioning because of individual selectivity in 


recruitment and retention—because employ- 
ers hire men they think are qualified and 
because men search out jobs that meet their 
needs and desires. Moreover, men often 
leave jobs, voluntarily or otherwise, when 
the jobs do not match their needs, desires, 
or talents. (To make matters more compli- 
cated, men may be promoted out of jobs to 
which they are especially well suited.) 
Finally, once in a job, men may mold their 
conditions of work to meet their preferences. 

We readily grant that these processes of 
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“occupational self-selection” and “job-mold- 
ing” do occur and may well contribute to 
our findings. Intellectually fiexible men, for 
example, may seek and be sought for jobs 
that allow maximum opportunity to do sub- 
stantively complex work; and once in their 
jobs, they may make the most of whatever 
opportunities the jobs provide to exercise 
occupational self-direction. Similarly, men 
who hold authoritarian beliefs may gravi- 
tate’ to jobs in which they are closely super- 
vised. It is even possible that men who dis- 
parage themselves may welcome dirty jobs 
that confirm their negative self-evaluation. 
But not all our findings can be explained by 
such processes. Few men, for example, 
choose to be held responsible for things 
outside of their control. And although anx- 
ious men may create conditions of time- 
pressure, it is at least as reasonable to ex- 
pect them to avoid getting into time-pres- 
sured situations. 

Moreover, as we have previously argued 
and can now demonstrate empirically, oc- 
cupational self-selection and job-molding 
take place within rather narrow confines: 
occupational conditions are structurally in- 
terrelated. Thus, a man who does substan- 
tively complex work stands a greater risk 
of being held responsible for things outside 
his control than does a man who works at 
simpler tasks: the correlation of substan- 
tive complexity with such a risk is 0.32. The 
risk increases if the job is not only substan- 
tively complex but also time-pressured (the 
multiple correlation being 0.36), and in- 
creases further if the man stands high on 
the supervisory ladder or is an owner (mul- 
tiple r=0.40). From this perspective, an 
increased risk of being held responsible for 
things outside one’s control is the price one 
pays for holding an interesting and respon- 
sible job. Similarly, jobs that offer freedom 
from close.supervision are likely to be sub- 
stantively demanding, are somewhat unpre- 
dictable, and are also likely to entail some 
risk of losing one’s job or business (multi- 
ple r=0.54). We need not proliferate ex- 
amples of the structural interrelatedness of 
occupational conditions. All point to the same 
lesson: it is not as if one could make a 
series of independent- decisions—to be self- 
directed, not to be under great time-pres- 
sure, to work in a nonbureaucratic firm; 
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their structural interrelatedness means that 
one has to accept some occupational condi- 
tions as the price for securing others. 

The data provide a second reason for be- 
lieving that occupational self-selection and . 
job-molding cannot sufficiehtly explain the 
relationships between occupation and psy- 
chological functioning. If these processes 
fully accounted for the relationships, then 
statistically controlling an index of men’s 
job preferences should substantially reduce 
the magnitude of the correlations. We can 
test this possibility, for we had asked the 
men to evaluate the importance of many 
occupational conditions, ranging from pay 
and job security to the chance to use one’s 
abilities. A factor analysis yields two dimen- 
sions to these judgments, one emphasizing 
the intrinsic, the other emphasizing the ex- 
trinsic (cf. Kohn, 1969:75-8). Using factor 
scores based on these dimensions, we sta- 
tistically control both. The relationships 
between job conditions and psychological 
functioning are only slightly reduced. 

A third reason for believing that occupa- 
tional self-selection and job-molding do not 
provide an adequate explanation of our 
findings comes from an examination of time- 
pressure, an occupational condition that 
varies notably in the degree to which it is 
subject to workers’ control. Having asked 
the men to tell us who or what controls the 
pace of their work, we can compare those 
who say they control the pace of‘their own 
work with those who say they work at a 
pace enforced by a boss, co-workers, the 
speed of machinery, or some other external 
agency. We find that, on the whole, the cor- 
relations between time-pressure and psycho- 
logical functioning are as great for men who 
work at an externally enforced pace as for 
men who determine their own pace of work 
(Table 4). This being the case, it can hardly 
be that these findings simply reflect men’s 
ability to select or to mold their occupa- 
tional conditions to suit their needs and 
values. i 

The evidence consistently suggests that, 
although men undoubtedly do choose and 
mold their jobs to fit their personal require- 
ments, it is not likely that these processes 
alone can sufficiently explain the relation- 
ships between occupational conditions and 
psychological functioning. The correlations 
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Partial Correlations between Time-pressure and Psychological Function- 
ing, Separately for Men Who Do and Men Who Do Not Control the Pace of 
Their Work (education controlled) 










Partial Correlation of 
Time-pressure with 













Occupational commitment 
Job satisfaction 


Parental valuation of 
self-direction 


Anxiety 

Self-esteem 

Stance toward change 
Criteria of norality 
Authoritarian conservatism 
Intellectual flexibility 


Intellectual demandingness 
of leisure-time activities 






No = 


Men Who Control 
the Pace of 
Their Own Work 


= 


by Boss, Co-workers, Speed of 
Machinery, or Other 
External Agent 


-.12 


.11 
.12 
.04 (n.s.) 
.11 
-95 (n.s.) 
-.08 


.17 


.12 


a Except for parontal valuation of self-direction, where N = 320 and 410. 


between occupation and psychological func- 
tioning must also reflect the impact of the 
job on the man. 


THE RECIPROCAL EFFECTS OF MAN ON JOB 
AND JOB ON MAN 


We have tried to show that the relation- 
ships between occupational conditions and 
psychological functioning do not simply re- 
flect some inadequacy in our indices; or the 
effects of education, occupational status, 
and income; or selectivity in recruitment 
and retention; or men’s efforts to mold their 
jobs to fit their needs and values. This nega- 
tive argument bas been necessary to estab- 
lish the plausibility of an interpretative 
model that assumes reciprocal effects of job 
on man and man on job. Now we can assess 
the relative magnitudes of these reciprocal 
effects.1° 


19 One might think it possible to assess the im- 
pact of job on man by measuring increases in the 
magnitudes of the correlations between occupational 
conditions and psychological functioning as men 
have been in their jobs for longer times. But the 
expectation that the correlations should be a linear 


We want to partition the correlations be- 
tween occupation and psychological func- 
tioning into their component parts to assess 
how large a part of each correlation results 
from the effects of the job on the man and 
how large a part from self-selection, job- 
molding, and such other processes as can 
together be thought of as the effects of the 
man on the job. Statistical procedures that 
assume causal effects to be unidirectional 
are of course inappropriate to this task. 
But, fortunately, the simultaneous-equa- 
tions techniques that econometricians have 
developed for dealing with reciprocal effects 
are well suited to our needs (cf. Goldberger, 
1964; Blalock, 1971; Miller, 1971; Dun- 





(or even some more complicated) function of time 
in job assumes that the most important differerrce 
between men who have been in their jobs a short 
time and those who have been in their jobs a longer 
time is time itself. This assumption disregards the 
highly selective processes of occupational mobility, 
both vertical mobility within a single occupation 
and mobility from one occupation to another. It 
also fails to take adequate account of the social 
psychological effects of prior jobs and leaves out of 
consideration other time-related processes, notably 


aging. 
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can, Haller, and Portes, 1968). Specifically, 
we employ the technique called two-stage 
least squares, a relatively simple method 
for estimating coefficients in simultaneous 
equations (cf. Blalock, 1971; Mason and 
Halter, 1968; Goldberger, 1964:329~38).?° 

The two-stage procedure, in effect, at- 
tempts to “purge” each variable of the ef- 
fects of all others with which it is recipro- 
cally related, by estimating from other per- 
tinent data what each individual’s score on 
that variable would have been if the other 
variables had not had an opportunity to 
affect it. These estimated scores are then 
used for assessing each variable’s impact on 
the others. Clearly, the analysis is hypo- 
thetical, albeit no more so than are analyses 
based on such conventional statistical tech- 
niques as partial correlation and test-factor 
standardization. And, clearly, the meaning- 
fulness of the analysis depends on the ac- 
curacy of the estimated scores, 

In doing two-stage least squares analyses, 
one first computes the multiple regression 
of each of the reciprocally-involved varia- 
bles (which are called “endogenous” vari- 
ables in the nomenclature of econometrics) 
on a set of “predetermined” variables, i.e. 
variables that are believed to have some 
causal effect on one or more of the en- 
dogenous variables, but which cannot them- 
selves have been affected by any of the 
endogenous variables. “Predetermined” var- 
iables can be of two types—exogenous”, 
variables, whose explanation lies outside of 
the explanatory model, e.g. social back- 
ground characteristics; and “lagged en- 
dogenous” variables, i.e. values of one or 
more of the endogenous variables from some 
earlier time or times. The unstandardized 
beta-coefficients from these equations (to- 
gether with the respondents’ scores on the 
predetermined variables) provide the basis 
for creating “purged” estimates of the en- 
dogenous variables. These estimated scores 
are used in the stage-two regression equa- 
tions, which assess the causal impact of each 
of the endogenous and of relevant prede- 
termined variables. (For a more detailed 


20 We are indebted to Hubert M. Blalock for sug- 
gesting that we use this technique, and to Ralph 
Bryant, Roger Craine, and Richard Porter of the 
Federal Reserve Board for helping us develop the 
actual model used in our analyses. 
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description of the procedure and of the cri- 
teria that must be met in using it, cf. Mason 
and Halter, 1968; Blalock, 1971.) 

In our analysis, the endogenous variables 
are job conditions and the several facets of 
psychological functioning. The exogenous 
variables are all those background charac- 
teristics that we had a priori reason to think 
would have an impact on, and in fact proved 
to be empirically related to, one or another 
endogenous variable. These alone, without 
data on past job conditions, do not provide 
enough information to construct adequate 
estimators of some of the endogenous vari- 
ables, notably of current job conditions; 
nor would an analysis that did not take 
past job conditions into account be particu- 
larly instructive. So we also need data about 
pertinent “lagged endogenous” variables, 
i.e. past job conditions. 

Fortunately, our data include a history of 
each man’s past jobs. This information is 
insufficient for inventorying all pertinent 
facets of each past job, but it does enable 
us to index the most important facet of the 
job, its substantive complexity. To create 
this index, we make use of the finding, re- 
ported earlier, that our measure of the sub- 
stantive complexity of the particular job 
is highly correlated with the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles’ appraisals of the com- 
plexity of work with data, with things, 
and with people for the occupation as a 
whole. Because of this correspondence be- 
tween our and the Dictionary’s ratings, we 
can compute an approximate index of sub- 
stantive complexity for any past job from 
a knowledge of the job title alone.*! Such 
an index has obvious limitations. It assumes 
that the levels of complexity of the many 
occupations in the American economy were 


21 The approximate index of substantive com- 
plexity is equal to the sum of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles score for complexity of work 
with data, weighted .133, plus the score for com- 
plexity of work with people, weighted .119, minus 
the score for work with things, scored 1 if the man 
does any significant work with things and 2 if he 
does not, weighted .711. (These weights represent 
the unstandardized beta-coefficients from the multi- 
ple regression of substantive complexity on the 
Dictionary scores for data, people, and things, with 
the score for things dichotomized. The weight for 
“things” is larger than the other two because this 
score has been dichotomized.) The smaller the total 
score, the more complex is the man’s work. 
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Figure 1. THE RECIPROCAL EFFECTS OF THE SUBSTANTIVE COMPLEXITY OF THE JOB AND 
INTELLECTUAL FLEXIBILITY 





(Figures represent 
deleted; the direction of ai! relationships le the rame as thoss [x the corsponding zero-order 


similar some years or decades ago to what 
they are today. Being based on average 
levels of substantive complexity for entire 
occupations rather than precise levels of 
complexity for particular jobs, the Diction- 
ary-based index is also less powerful than 
the index of substantive complexity we have 
thus far employed. But since it extrapolates 
from the observations and evaluations made 
by trained occupational analysts, it has the 
advantage that it cannot be influenced by 
our respondents’ styles of reporting or of 
job performance. 

As a prototypic analysis, we examine the 
reciprocal effects of substantive complexity 
and intellectual flexibility, the latter de- 
liberately chosen because it appears to offer 
us the toughest test: Intellectual flexibility 
is obviously pertinent to recruitment into 
substantively complex jobs, and it might be 
expected to be the most resistant to change 

` of all facets of psychological functioning we 
have studied. As depicted in Figure 1, the 
model assumes that intellectual flexibility 
and job complexity have reciprocal effects; 
the purpose of the analysis is to assess the 
relative magnitudes of these effects. Lacking 
a measure of intellectual flexibility from 


(X41) Education 
(X2) Race 
{X5} Region 
(Xe) Father's occupational level : 
{Xz} Maternal g'fa’s. oca level 
(Xa) Raligious background 
(X49) Urbanicity of piace raked 


{X1} Education 

(X2) Race 

(Xp) Region 

{Xg} Father's occupational kovel 
(Xz) Maternal g'fa's. occ. level 
{Xa} Ratigious background 
(X19) Urbanicity of piace raised 


(X1) Education 

(Xq) Race 

(Xe? Father's occupational level 
AX7) Maternal g’fa’s, onc level 


represent standardized bete-coefficients frora the second stags of two-stage least squares regression equstions. Signs are 
correlations.) 


earlier stages of the men’s lives, we cannot 
estimate the impact of intellectual flexibil- 
ity on the substantive complexity of past 
jobs. It would be unfair to measure the im- 
pact of past jobs on present intellectual 
flexibility when we cannot measure the 
reciprocal process. We therefore exclude 
from the model any consideration of the 
effects of past jobs on present intellectual 
functioning? Thus, the model attempts ` 
only to assess the reciprocal effects of the 
substantive complexity of the present job 
and intellectual flexibility at the present 
time. In so doing, though, we can and must 


22 The reader may think that including these ef- 
fects in the second-stage multiple-regression equa- 
tion would reduce the effect of the substantive com- 
plexity of the present job on intellectual flexibility ; 
but precisely the opposite occurs. 

In the development of the model presented in 
Figure 1, we experimented with alternate models in 
which prior jobs and even education were treated 
as endogenous variables. These models are sta- 
tistically reasonable and yield conclusions broader 
than but entirely consonant with those of the pres- 
ent analysis. But they have the logical defect of 
treating present intellectual flexibility and past oc- 
cupational (and educational) conditions as if con- 
temporaneous, 
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take into account the effects of past jobs 
on the present job. 

Putting this discussion more formally, we 
see that the stage-two multiple regression 
equations are: 

1. IF = fi (fs; Xi, Xo, Xa; Xa, Xs) 

2. Js = f2(ÎF, Ju, Ja, Xa, Xo, Xo, X1) 

3. Je = fs (Ji, X;, Xz, Xs, Xe, Xz, Xs, 

X10) 
4. Ji =X, X2, Xo, Xe, X7, Xs, X10) 


Where IF and J are endogenous vari- 
ables, J; and Jọ are lagged endogenous vari- 
ables, the X’s are exogenous variables, and: 

IF =Intellectual flexibility, as actually 

measured 

TF =Intellectual flexibility, as estimated 

from the predetermined variables in 
the first-stage regression equation 4 

Js =Substantive complexity of present 

job, as actually measured 

a = Substantive complexity of present 

job, as estimated from the prede- 
termined variables in the first-stage 
regression equation 

Je = Substantive complexity of the job 

immediately prior to the present 
job 

Ji =Substantive complexity of the first 

job that lasted six months or longer 

X, =Education 

X, = Race 

Xs = Age at time of interview 

X, =National background (linear ap- 

proximation) 24 


23 The first-stage equations for estimating intel- 
lectual flexibility (IF) and substantive complexity 
(Js) are based on all the predetermined variables, 
even though four of the exogenous variables proved 
not to be significant in the stage-two equations for 
IF and Js. We include these four variables in the 
stage-one equations because of their theoretical 
pertinence and because our earlier empirical analyses 
demonstrate their relevance to intellectual function- 
ing. Essentially the same results obtain whether we 
use this procedure or either of two logical alterna- 
tives—dropping the nonsignificant exogenous vari- 
ables from the stage-one equations, or including 
them in the stage-two equations. 

24The indices of national background, region, 
and religious background are linear approximations 
to these nonlinear concepts. In our present use, these 
linearized indices represent slight underestimates of 
what would be shown in a more complicated dummy 
variable analysis. The rationale for these lineariza- 
tions is given in Schooler, 1972. Essentially, all three 
indices are ordered in terms of modernity: national 
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Xs = Region of the country in which the 
man was raised (linear approxima- 
tion) 

Xe =Father’s occupational level 

X; =Matérnal grandfather’s occupa- 
tional level . 

Xs = Religious background (linear ap- 
proximation) i 

Xo =Father’s education 

Xio = Urbanicity of principal place where 
the man was raised ` 

Xıı = Number of children in parental 
family 


The model is presented pictorially in Fig- 
ure 1, which shows the reciprocal effects of 
substantive complexity and intellectual flex- 
ibility, as well as the effects of those “pre- 
determined” variables that have some sig- 
nificant impact.2° The numbers shown are 
standardized beta-coefficients from the sec- 
ond-stage equations. These figures bear out 
our contention that substantive complexity 
and intellectual flexibility do have substan- 
tial reciprocal effects. 

The most important determinant of the 
substantive complexity of the present job, 
as would be expected, is the substantive 
complexity of the immediately preceding 
job. Education has considerable contem- 
poraneous importance, above and beyond 
its historical importance as the prime deter- 
minant of the substantive complexity of 
prior jobs. Next in importance is intellectual 


background, on the basis of how long it has been 
since the social organization of the nation’s agri- 
culture passed beyond feudalism; region of the 
United States, on the basis of industrialization and 
expenditures for education; and religion, on the basis 
of fundamentalism. 

25 As previously noted, the effects of past jobs on 
current intellectual flexibility are deliberately ex- 
cluded from the model. So too is the effect of age 
on the substantive complexity of the present job, foy 
including age in the equation controls the very his- ` 
torical processes whose effects we are trying to mea- 
sure, thereby overemphasizing the conditions making 
for mobility among an age cohort. ‘ 

To be certain that excluding these variables does 
not result in a misspecification of’ the stage-two 
equations, we followed the advice of Robert M. 
Hauser and used the procedures described in Dun- 
can, Haller, and Portes (1968) to test that the 
correlations between these variables and the re- 
siduals of the pertinent endogenous variables are 
small. All are negligible. We also computed the cor- 
relation between the residuals of the two endoge- 
nous variables, which (at 0.18) seems to be within 
acceptable limits. 
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flexibility, which has a greater impact on 
job complexity than any exogenous variable 
other than education. Still significant, even 
well into men’s careers, are race, father’s 
occupational level, and even maternal grand- 
father’s occupational level. Other back- 
ground characteristics—notably religious 
background and the region and urbanicity 
of the principal place of residence during 
childhood—have had some historical im- 
portance in shaping earlier career stages, 
but by the third or later job no longer 
have any significant direct bearing. 

The most important determinants of in- 
tellectual flexibility are education: and the 
substantive complexity of the work. Their 
impact greatly surpasses that of age, race, 
national background, and the region of the 
country in which the man was raised, all of 
which have some pertinence for intellectual 
flexibility well into men’s careers. No other 
exogenous variable in our model continues 
to have a significant impact at this stage 
of career. 

The crucial comparison this model ena- 
bles us to make is of the relative magni- 
tudes of effect of substantive complexity 
on intellectual flexibility and of intellectual 
flexibility on substantive complexity. The 
ratio is exactly two to one. In terms of their 
present reciprocal relationship, thé impact of 
job on intellectual flexibility is greater than 
the reverse. 

It must be emphasized that this conclu- 
sion refers only to the present time, not to 
the historical process. It is but a simple 
extrapolation from our findings to conclude 
that the reciprocal relationship between in- 
tellectual flexibility and the substantive 
complexity of the present job must have 
been true for past jobs, too. (And there 
is every reason to believe that in the lives 
of these men intellectual flexibility once 
bore the same type of reciprocal relation- 
ship to education that it now bears to the 
substantive complexity of the job.) With- 
out measurements of the men’s intellectual 
flexibility at the relevant times in the past, 
we cannot assess the magnitudes of the re- 
ciprocal effects of intellectual flexibility 
and. substantive complexity over the course 
of men’s occupational careers.?° The present 


28 We know of two pessible approaches to making 
such an assessment without longitudinal data, but 
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relationship between the two, though, re- 
sults more from job complexity affecting in- 
tellectual flexibility than the reverse. 
We can now extend the model to consider 
the relationships between substantive com- 
plexity and all the other facets of psycho- 
logical functioning we have measured 
(Table 5).?7 As before, the crucial compari- 
son is of the effect of the substantive com- 
plexity of the job on a particular facet of 
psychological functioning, as compared to 
the effect of that facet of psychological 
functioning on substantive complexity. In 
all cases, job affects man more than man 
affects job® In fact, only four of the eight 





we have not been able to use either successfully. In 
the first, one estimates past intellectual flexibility in 
a manner analogous to the procedures we used for 
estimating “purged” endogenous variables. We tried 
this, but we had insufficient data, so our estimates 
were too highly correlated with present scores to 
be useful in statistical analysis. In the second ap- 
proach, which has been successfully employed by 
Duncan (1968), one uses other sources of data to 
fill in gaps in the correlational matrix that forms 
the basis for multiple regression analysis, But we 
could not find data adequate to our needs. There 
comes a point where only longitudinal data will do. 

One might think our comparison unbalanced, in 
that we control past jobs in evaluating the effect 
of intellectual flexibility on current job complexity, 
but do not control past intellectual flexibility in 
evaluating the reciprocal process. To test this possi- 
bility, we take the extreme step of treating educa- 
tion as a “proxy” for past intellectual flexibility, 
ignoring education’s importance in its own right 
and as a prerequisite for the job. Thus treated, edu- 
cation would still be included in the stage-two 
equation for intellectual flexibility (now as a lagged 
endogenous variable), but would be excluded from 
the stage-two equation for job complexity. This 
would increase the apparent effect of intellectual 
flexibility on job complexity from 0.13 to a max- 
imum of 0.40, making it possibly larger than the 
reciprocal effect of 0.26 but not so large as to dwarf 
it. 

27 As before, the stage-one equations for esti- 
mating the endogenous variables are based on all 
the predetermined variables, whether or not they 
are significant in the stage-two simultaneous equa- 
tions. The stage-two equations assessing the impact 
of substantive complexity on the various facets-of 
psychological functioning include only those exog- 
enous variables that are significant. But the re- 
sults are virtually identical when all the exogenous 
variables are included in the stage-two equations. 

28 To be certain that this conclusion is not an 
artifact of the hypothetical nature of two-stage 
least squares analysis, we performed a comparable 
analysis, using ordinary least squares regression 
equations. One cannot rely on ordinary least squares, 
since the equations are underidentified and thus 
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facets of off-the-job functioning have a sta- 
tistically significant effect on job complex- 
ity, and of these four only the two measures 
of intellectual functioning—intellectual flex- 
ibility and the intellectual demands men put 
upon their leisure-time activities—are more 
than just barely significant. By contrast, 
substantive complexity significantly affects 
all facets of psychological functioning, in 
several cases to as large a degree as does 
the most powerful exogenous variable. In 
short, the substantive complexity of the job 
is consistently important for psychological 
functioning, and consistently more so than 
is psychological functioning for substantive 
-complexity. 

All this is based on but one dimension of 
occupation, its substantive complexity. We 
cannot say whether it is true for the job 
as a whole, as it is for substantive com- 
plexity, that the impact of job on man 
is consistently greater than the reverse. 
But we can conclude that in the continuing 
interplay between man and job, the effects 
of job on man are far from trivial. 


DISCUSSION 


The central issue of this paper is whether 
men’s adult occupational experiences affect 
or only reflect their psychological function- 
ing. We believe that the job does play a 
part in shaping the man, that there is a 
continuing interplay throughout his career 
between man affecting job and job affecting 
man. In support of this belief, we have pre- 
sented several strands of evidence, none 
definitive but all consistent in indicating 
thdt the relationships between the con- 

- ditions men experience in their work and 
their psychological functioning do not sim- 
ply reflect some inadequacy in our data; 
or the effects of education, status, and in- 
come; or men’s efforts to mold their jobs 
to fit their needs and values; or selectivity 
in recruitment and retention. In fact, for 
the one occupational condition about which 
we have sufficient historical data to make 
a precise assessment—the substantive com- 
plexity of the work—we find that the job 
has a substantially greater impact on 





lead to biased estimates (cf. Blalock, 1971:156). It 
is nevertheless reassuring that ordinary least squares 
analysis yields precisely the same conclusion as does 
two-stage least squares. 
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men’s psychological functioning than the 
reverse. . 

Several limitations of our study need be 
recognized, First, in the absence of longi- 
tudinal data, which would be both difficult 
and expensive to obtain, we can assess only 
the current reciprocal effects of occupational 
conditions and psychological functioning, 
not the historical process. Second, our treat- 
ment of the data has been broad-brush: 
we have described the main effects of some 
principal occupational conditions on the 
total male civilian work force, ignoring for 
this analysis the possibility that there may 
be important variations on the themes we 
have sketched, and even some exceptions, 
among various segments of this population. 
Third, our study says nothing about the 
effects of occupational experience for women. 
Finally, our methods may be less suited 
for studying organizational, interpersonal, 
and technological contexts than for studying 
the immediate conditions of the man’s own 
work, 

These limitations notwithstanding, we 
believe that our findings have several im- 
portant implications. Most concretely, they 
buttress and extend our earlier conclusions 
about the social psychological importance 
of conditions that facilitate or inhibit the 
exercise of occupational self-direction. We 
had earlier found (Kohn and Schooler, 1969; 
Kohn, 1969: Chapters 9 and 10) that occu- 
pational self-direction is of critical impor- 
tance for understanding the impact of social 
class on men’s values and orientation. We 
can now say that, in addition to its rele- 
vance for explaining the social psychological 
impact of class, occupational self-direction 
has the most potent and most widespread 
effects of all the occupational conditions we 
have examined. In terms of psychological 
effects, the central fact of occupational life 
today is not ownership of the means of 
production; nor is it status, income, or 
interpersonal relationships. Instead, it is the 
opportunity to use initiative, thought, and 
independent judgment in one’s work—to 
direct one’s own occupational activities. To 
put the matter a little more generally, our 
findings emphasize the social psychological 
importance of the structural imperatives of 
the job—those aspects of the job that im- 
pinge on the man most directly, insistently, 
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and demandingly. Not only the conditions 
that determine occupational self-direction, 
but all structural imperatives of the job that 
elicit effort and flexibility, are conducive to 
favorable evaluations of self, an open and 
flexible orientation to others, and effective 
intellectual functioning. Men thrive in meet-. 
ing occupational challenges. 

These findings also provide some insight 
into the processes by which occupational ex- 
perience affects psychological functioning. 
The findings argue for a generalization 
model, in contrast to a reaction-formation or 
compensatory model (cf. Breer and Locke, 
1965). That is, the specific links between 
particular occupational conditions and par- 
ticular facets of psychological functioning 
suggest that men’s ways of coping with the 
realities of their jobs are generalized to non- 
occupational realities. Men whose jobs re- 
quire intellectual flexibility, for example, 
come not only to exercise their intellectual 
prowess on the job but also to engage in 
intellectually demanding leisure-time activi- 
ties. Nowhere in these data is there evidence 
that men turn their occupational frustra- 
tions loose on the nonoccupational world 
or try to find compensation in nonoccupa- 
tional realities for occupational lacks and 
grievances. 

Finally, our findings bear on the issue of 
whether men similarly located in the struc- 
ture of society come to share beliefs and 
values because they experience similar con- 
ditions of life or because of some interper- 
sonal process of value-transmission. Marx 
and the structuralists would have us believe 
that the former is basic; theorists as diverse 
as the “human relations in industry” and 
“culture of poverty” schools stress the latter. 
Our findings, emphasizing as they do the 
structural imperatives of the job and de- 
emphasizing the importance of interpersonal 
relatedness, support the argument of the 
structuralists. A man’s job affects his per- 
ceptions, values, and thinking processes 
primarily because it confronts him with 
demands he must try to meet. These de- 
mands, in turn, are to a great extent deter- 
mined by the job’s location in the larger 
structures of the economy and the society. 
It is chiefly by shaping the everyday reali- 


ties men must face that social structure . 


exerts its psychological impact. 
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MANAGERIAL MOBILITY MOTIVATIONS 
AND CENTRAL LIFE INTERESTS 
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Career anchorage points and central life interests have been measured separately in a num- 
ber of studies. Using 489 middle managers and specialists în seven American industries, I have 
related the two measures to each other. The data indicate that regardless of age, education, 
level of labor force entry and present position, upwardly anchored managers and specialists 
are more work-oriented than are ambivalently or downwardly anchored managers ond 
specialists. The evidence supports the conclusion that the commitment to work as central 
lije interest depends, at least in part, on the individual ai ly and specialist’s career 


Orientation anchorage. 


N 1965 the idea of career anchorage 
points and: the anchorage of career per- 
spectives was introduced into the litera- 

ture (Tausky and Dubin, 1965). Dubin 
(1956) originated a measure of the central 
life interests which he:applied to a sample of 
midwestern industrial workers. Both mea- 
sures have been incorporated in more current 
studies. But until recently each idea had 
been used in separate studies and applied 
to different levels within the American oc- 
cupational system. 

Goldman (1968) used both measures on 
the same sample of middle level managers 
and specialists, thus enabling us to see how 
the same sample of respondents reacted to 
the two measures. However, the relation of 
these measures to one another has not been 
studied. That is, orientation toward a par- 
ticular career mobility perspective might 
have an impact on the individual’s com- 
mitment or noncommitment to work as a 
central life interest. This study finds such 
a relationship and discusses its implica- 
tions.+ 

Sociological literature contains a number 
of formulations dealing with the motivation 
for occupational mobility. These statements 
can be classified into two types. The first 
views the actor in a stratified occupational 


1The underlying theoretical] positions for each 
idea are fully discussed in the original studies. See 
Tausky and Dubin (1965:725-6) on career anchor- 
age and Dubin (1956:131-3) on central life in- 
terests. See also a study of the central life interests 
of middle managers and specialists using the same 
theoretical position (Dubin and Goldman, 1972: 
133-41). 
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system as motivated to attain the most 
highly rewarded positions within his occu- 
pational system (Veblen, 1953; Lipset and 
Zetterberg, 1956; Parsons, 1954). “Limited 
success” models assume the actor to be 
satisfied with lesser positions which offer 
security and which are not overly difficult 
to attain (Mills, 1956; Whyte, 1956; Ries- 
man, 1961). While theorists in either frame- 
work may have begun from different prem- 
ises, each appears to have arrived at the 
same theoretical position toward the orien- 
tation to occupational mobility within their 
particular framework. 

Our position is that the two models are 
not competing, that both incorporate the 
same motivational mechanism, the anchor- 
age of career perspectives. 

The underlying idea of career anchorage 
is that some individuals value top-level po- 
sitions highly and strive for them through- 
out their occupational lives, while others 
value occupational progress. already expe- 
rienced. Thus the alternatives for evalu- 
ating one’s career are either to anchor the 
point reference on a level of ultimate possi- 
ble attainment, or on a career origin. These 
two polar orientations were designated as 
“upward” and “downward” anchorage 
(Tausky and Dubin, 1965:726). Scale types 
also indicated a third category: ambivalent 
anchorage. Both Tausky and Dubin 
(1965:729) and Goldman (1968:37) found 
only a minority of middle lével managers 
and specialists who appeared to be com- 


2 See the methods section of this report for an ex- 
planation of ambivalent career anchorage. 
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mitted to a career perspective anchored on 
organizational peaks. The largest percentage 
in both studies were either ambivalently or 
downwardly anchored, viewing a career in 
terms of movement from an occupational 
starting point. Endo (1971:3653-A) con- 
firmed these findings in a study of Japanese 
middle managers in Kanazawa, Japan. 
Bowin’s (1971:4958-A) study of 348 male 
middle management personnel in Portland, 
Oregon, generally confirmed these findings.” 

In the last several years studies of central 
life interests have become more numerous. 
These studies have attempted to assess the 
value of Dubin’s original formulation of the 
CLI. An individual may be said to have a 
central life interest in work when he chooses 
the work setting as the preferred locale for 
behaviors that have an approximately equal 
likelihood of being carried out in nonwork 
settings. The original research indicated that 
for almost three out of every four industrial 
workers studied, work and the work-place 
were not central life interests (Dubin, 1956: 
131). Elsewhere, Dubin suggested that work 
for probably a majority of workers and even 
for management, may represent an institu- 
tional setting that is not a central life in- 
terest for its participants (Dubin, 1958: 
161). 

Results of several studies of the central 
life interests of middle level managers and 
specialists lend support to Dubin’s position. 
Goldman (1968) reported that for almost 
three out of every five managers and special- 
ists studied, the workplace was not their 
central life interest. Bowin (1971:4958-A) 
indicated that middle managers in banking 
and manufacturing were more non-work 
oriented. Maurer (1968:331-2) found that 


3 The statistical breakdown of three of the four 
studies is as follows: 


Tausky 
& Gold- 
Dubin man Endo 
Career Anchorage (P) (F) (%) 
Upward Anchorage 10 14 7 
Ambivalent Anchorage 43 43 50 
Downward Anchorage 47 44 43 
(N) (308) (493) C 


Endo (1971) indicates that his data did not differ 
significantly from the previous studies of American 
middle managers. Bowin did not report his statis- 
tical breakdowns. They, therefore, are not com- 
pared, : 
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54% of the 331 first-through-third level 
supervisors he studied in six Michigan firms 
were work-oriented as regards their central 
life interest. Finally Endo (1971:3653-A) 
found that 82% of the Japanese middle 
managers surveyed were work-oriented. He 
concluded that apparently Japanese societal 
values and organizational practices were ef- 
fective in developing a greater commitment 
to work as a central life interest. 


METHOD 


In the summer of 1966 a questionnaire 
containing both the Career Orientation 
Anchorage Scale (COAS) and the Central 
Life Interest Instrument (CLI) were dis- 
tributed in seven business firms, six located 
in the Midwest and one in the Northwest. 
Six companies were engaged in either light 
or heavy manufacturing and one was a 
financial concern. They include two steel 
companies, a vertically integrated lumber 
and paper corporation, a maker of paints, 
waxes, finishes, and wallpaper, a firm pro- 
ducing large plastic signs for national corpo- 
rations, a big city bank, and a mattress and 
boxspring manufacturer. Using a mailback 
system with two followups, 489 male, mid- 
dle managers and specialists, representing 
85% of all those contacted, returned us- 
able questionnaires.* Operationally, middle 
managers included men below the level of 
vice-president and above the level of clerk 
(Tausky and Dubin, 1965:726). Since all 
middle level personnel were included, this 
permitted some comparison between line 
and staff personnel. An official of each firm 
in our sample prepared a listing of all re- 
spondents who met our criterion. In each 
individual case, the official of the firm des- 
ignated whether the participant was a man- 
ager or specialist. 

Career anchorage orientations were mea- 
sured by the original Tausky and Dubin 


*No statistical analysis was done to deter- 
mine the characteristics gf nonrespondents since 
the nonresponse rate was within acceptable limits, 
A review of the rosters of personnel indicated that 
the least response rate from any organization was 
82%. This occurred in the organization with the 
largest population. In addition, the rosters indi- 
cated that the nonresponse rate was somewhat 
higher in the lower management positions. We feel 
that the sample is representative of the participants 
in the seven organizations, 
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scale (Tausky and Dubin, 1965:726-8). 
The COAS is a six item, Guttman-type scale 
with a reproducibility coefficient of .87 in 
both studies. COAS responses indicated, as 
in the original study, that three categories 
of career orientations existed: upwatdly 
anchored, downwardly anchored, and am- 
bivalently anchored. The ambivalent cate- 
gory is a statistical artifact, consisting of 
scale scores in the middle of an ordinal 
scale. The lack of a clear preponderance of 
either upwardly or downwardly-oriented 
choices indicates uncrystallized career per- 
spectives with respect to anchorage. 

The CLI questionnaire consists of thirty- 
two items, eight being used in each of four 
sectors of behavior: in informal personal 
relations; in areas of general life experience; 
in formal organizations; and in relation to 
technical environments. Each item in the 
instrument specifies a single behavior. Alter- 
native settings for carrying out that behav- 
ior are posed; in particular, a work versus 
a nonwork setting. The respondent is, for 
example, asked to select the setting in which 
he prefers to enact that behavior (thus: 
When I take a vacation I prefer to do so 
with: people from work; my family; any- 
` one). A third response to each item repre- 
senting indifference was also possible. Scores 
indicating work or non-work orientation 


were obtained for each respondent in each, 


sector of experience and a summary score 
was ascertained for the entire thirty-two 
items. 

A job-oriented score was determined in 
the following way. At least half of all the 
items had to be scored job-oriented in each 
sector for the individual to be categorized 
in this manner. If three-quarters of the re- 
' sponses were equally divided between the 
job-oriented and indifferent categories, the 
individual also was classed as job-oriented 
(for each sector this meant that there must 
be three job-oriented and three indifferent 
responses among the eight items in order 
to score job-oriented). Summary scores not 
meeting these criteria resulted in a non-job- 
oriented classification. The summary job- 
oriented categorization for the entire instru- 
ment met the criterion when either half of 
all the items were answered with a job- 
oriented choice, or when any twenty-two of 
the total thirty-two items were answered with 
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a minimum combination of thirteen job- 
oriented and nine indifferent responses 
(Dubin and Goldman, 1972:136-7). 


RESULTS 


Table 1 indicates the basic relationship 
between career anchorage points and central 
life interests. It is clear that the commit- 
ment to work as a central life interest is 
strongly related to upward career anchorage. 
Almost two out of three upwardly anchored 
managers and specialists could be classified 
job-oriented as regards their central life 
interests. On the other hand, slightly less 
than two out of five downwardly and am- 
bivalently anchored managers could: be so 
classed. 

A logical question to ask of the data in 
Table 1 and the tables that follow is, “How 
does the mobility experienced effect the re- 
lationship between career orientation an- 
chorages and central life interests?” The 
data collected for this study did not attempt 
to assess the amount of mobility which had 
already been experienced, though it is clear, 
as is the case of blue collar labor force en- 
trants, that occupational mobility had taken 
place in the history of many respondents. 
Career anchorages are motivational mecha- 
nisms which measure the anchorage of ca- 
reer perspectives. The anchorage of career 
perspectives does not assess the actual mo- 
bility experienced. 

In order to détermine the nature of the 
relationship between career anchorages and 
central life interests, two lambdas were run 
on the data in Table 1. While lambdas do 
not generally yield high correlations, they 
are useful in the analysis of 2x3 tables 
where one is interested in the impact of two 
variables on each other. Our correlations 


Table 1. 


Percentage of Central Life 
Interests by Career Anchor- 
age 









Central Life 


Interests 
Career Anchorages 













Work Nonwork (N) 





Upward 64$ 36$ ( 66) 
Ambivalent 38 62 (209) 
` Downward 39 61 (214) 
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are no exception in that the score value is 
not high. The evidence supports the posi- 
tion taken in this paper that the commit- 
ment to work as a central life interest de- 
pends in part on the individual’s orientation 
anchorage, Lxy=.09. That Lyx=.00 does 
not support the reverse, that commitment to 
work reinforces upward career anchorage. 
While very little of the central life interest 
of middle managers and specialists is ex- 
plained by its relationship to career anchor- 
ages, Lxy did predict in 62 percent of the 
cases, 

In Tables 2-5, present position, initial 
level of labor forces entry, age and educa- 
tion are examined for their effects on the 
basic relationship between career orienta- 
tion anchorages and central life interests. 
Our attention is particularly focused on the 
impact of these variables on upward career 
anchorage and central life interests. Exami- 
nation of Table 1 suggests that the com- 
mitment to work as a central life interest 
depends in part on career anchorages. At 
the same time a re-examination of data on 
central life interests suggests that the above 
variables also affected orientations to work 
(Goldman, 1968). For example, as age in- 
creased, the percent committed to work as 
a central life interest decreased. Sixty-one 
percent of those aged forty-six years and 
older were non-work-oriented (Goldman, 
1968:123). The percent work-oriented 
among blue collar, lower white collar, and 
management trainee entrants into the labor 
force was quite low, ranging between 35% 
and 40%. On the other hand, one half of 
all specialists entrants indicated a work 
orientation (Goldman, 1968:117). If the 
four variables affect the basic relationships, 
then regardless of the career orientation an- 
chorage, our results should be similar to 
our prior findings and the relationship in 
Table 1 would be spurious. 

Table 2 examines the relationship be- 
tween the current position held in middle 


management, career anchorages, and cen- , 


tral life interest. Regardless of present posi- 
tion, the upwardly anchored middle man- 
agers and specialists are substantially more 
work-oriented than are either the ambiva- 
lently or downwardly anchored middle man- 
agers and specialists. Relatively small varia- 
tions in orientation occur between middle 
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Tablo 2, 


Percentage of Central Life 
Interests by Career Anchor- 
ages and Present Position 









Central Life. 
Interests 











Career Anchorages 
and Present Positio 


(N) ` 


ork Nonwork 


Upward 


Middle managers 65$ 35$ ( 54) 

Specialists 58 42 12) 
Ambivalent s 

Middle managers | 40 60 (168) 

Specialists 32 68 (€ 41) 
Downward 

Middle managers 39 61 (174) 

Specialists 40 60 ( 40) 






managers and specialists who are upwardly 
or ambivalently anchored. Current position 
does not discriminate with regard to central 
life interests for the downwardly anchored. 
The data suggest that the career anchorage 
options have a greater effect on central life 
interests than does present managerial posi- 
tion. 

Data on initial level of labor force entry 
does little to alter the basic findings in the 
study. With the exception of lower white 
collar entrants, regardless of the level of 
entry, the upwardly anchored are substan- 
tially more work-oriented than are the am- 


Table 3. 


Percentage of Central Life 
Interests by Career Anchor- 
ages and Initial Level of 
Labor Force Entry 







Central Life 
Interests 





Career Anchorages 
and Initial Position 






York Nonwork 


(N) 






Upward 
Blue collar 58% 42% (12) 
Lower white collar | 38 62 (13) 
Management trainee | 58 42 (12) 
Specialists 76 24 (25) 

Ambivalent . 
Blue collar 37 63 (38) 
Lower white collar | 34 66 (35) 
Management trainee | 38 62 (53) 
Specialists 36 64 (74) 

Downward 
Blue collar 39 61 (90) 
Lower white collar | 27 73 (49) 
Management trainee | 19 81 (27) 
Specialists 51 49 (49) 
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bivalently or downwardly anchored middle 
. managers. For the ambivalently anchored 
managers, initial level of labor force entry 
‘has’no éffect on central life interest. Almost 
two .out of every three ambivalently an- 
chored, middle managers and specialists are 
non-work-oriented regardless of their initial 
level òf entry into the labor force. ` 
Among downwardly anchored managers, 
‘specialist career entrants exhibit a substan- 
tially high proportion of work orientation 
than do others. As the occupational entry 
laddér is ascended between blue collar en- 
trants and management trainee entrants, 
the percent work-oriented decreases sharply. 
The higher proportion of work-orienta- 
tion among both upwardly anchored and 
downwardly anchored specialist entrants is 
of interest for several reasons. A rather 
large number of those classified as specialist 
entrants are professional personnel, such as 
chemists, engineers, metallurgists, and so 
on, These individuals along with those who 
entered the work force in other specialities, 
such as accountants, public relations rep- 
resentatives, quality control supervisors, and 
so on, indicated a greater commitment to 
work as'a central life interest than did man- 
agers with other entry levels (Goldman, 
1968). This outcome occurred regardless of 
the specialist entrants’ current position in 
their work organizations when central life 
interests were analyzed separately. Sixty- 
six percent of the specialist entrants in the 
sample had moved to general management. 
The data in the original analysis of central 
life interests indicated that whether or not 
the specialist entrants were located in low 
or high middle management or remained 
in a specialty, the percent work oriented 
remained at approximately the same level 
(Goldman, 1968:119). In other words, 
little or no alteration occurred in the com- 
mitment to work as a central life interest 
when specialist entrants moved out of their 
specialities and into managerial positions. 
On the other hand, those who moved into 
a specialist position irom other entry points 
were substantially less work-oriented than 
current specialists with specialist entry 
points (Goldman, 1968:119). The data in 
Table 2 indicate that in each category of 
career anchorage, current specialists are less 
work-oriented than are specialist entrants 
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in Table 3. It appears that the lesser degree 
of commitment to work as a central life 
interest among current specialists is due to 
the filtering into the specialities of personnel 
of other career entry points rather than to 
a change in orientation of specialists of 
specialist career origin. Our data suggest 
that generally those with specialist career 
origins value work as a central life interest 
more than others regardless of their career 
orientation anchorage. But it is notable that 
upwardly anchored specialist entrants are 
more work-oriented than are downwardly 
anchored specialist entrants. 

Table 4 indicates that regardless of age, 
the upwardly anchored managers in this 
study are more work-oriented than are am- 
bivalently or downwardly anchored man- 
agers. For upwardly anchored middle man- 
agers, work orientation decreases slightly 
through age thirty-five and then increases 
substantially between ages thirty-six through 
forty-five. After age forty-five the percent 
work-oriented decreases to its initial level. 
Work orientation is greatest in the age 
period thirty-six through forty-five, sug- 
gesting that this may be a period of advance- 
ment into new positions. A majority or better 
of the upwardly anchored managers remain 
committed to work as a central life interest 
regardless of age. 

Ambivalently and downwardly anchored 


Table 4. 


Percentage of Central Life 
Interests by Career Anchor- 
ages and Age 












Central Life 
Carcer Anchorages Interests 
and Age 
(N) 


Work Nonwork 











Upward 


Through 30 595$ 413 (17) 
31-35 50 50 ( 4) 
36-45 78 22 (18) 
46 & over | 58 42 (26) 
Ambivalent 
Through 30 48 52 (50) 
31-35 50 50 (36) 
36-45 25 75 (61) 
46 & over 35 65 (60) 
Downward . 
Through 30 56 44 (25) 
31-35 37 63 (19) 
36-45 37 63 (7S) 


46 & over 
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younger managers are similar to upwardly 
anchored managers with respect to their 
central life interest, with about half express- 
ing a work-oriented preference. Ambivalently 
anchored managers appear to sustain a com- 
mitment to work as a central life interest 
for a relatively longer period than do the 
downwardly anchored, but with increasing 
age both ambivalently and downwardly an- 
chored managers become substantially non- 
work-oriented. 

Age has a definite impact on central life 
interests, but only for the ambivalently and 
downwardly anchored managers. This fact 
suggests that central life interests are not 
static. Changing interests and changing 
career orientation anchorages may alter the 
significance of work as a central life interest. 
The general tendency regardless of age is 
for the ambivalently and downwardly an- 
chored to be less work-oriented than their 
upwardly anchored counterparts. 

Education as a variable proved to be less 
discriminating than career anchorage points 
with respect to central life interests. Table 5 
presents the relationship between educa- 
tion, career anchorage points, and central 
life interests. Regardless of the level of ed- 
ucation, the upwardly anchored are substan- 
tially more work-oriented than are the 
ambivalently and downwardly anchored. 
The differences between educational catego- 
ries within each career anchorage are rather 
modest compared to the differences between 
career anchorage categories with educational 
level held constant. Not only are the up- 
wardly anchored substantially more work- 
oriented, but the data indicate a marked 
similarity among the downwardly and am- 
bivalently anchored in their orientation 
towards work as a central life interest, with 
education held constant. The vast majority 
of the ambivalently and downwardly an- 
chored managers in each educational group- 
ing are non-work-oriented. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data indicate a consistent and rela- 
tively strong relationship between upward 
career anchorage and positive work-orien- 
tation. At the same time, a substantial pro- 
portion of non-work-orientation appears to 
exist among middle managers and special- 
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Table 5. Percentage of Central Life 
Interests by Career Anchor- 


ages and Education 


Central Life 
Career Anchorages Interests 
and Education 















Work Nonwork 


(N) 










Upward 


H.S. or less 69% 31% (16) 

College 58 42 (36) 

Post-graduate 69 31 (13) 
Ambivalent 

H.S. or less 34 66 (47) 

College 40 60 (96) 

Post-graduate 38 62 (63) 
Downward 

H.S. or less 38 62 (104) 

College 42 58 (85) 


Post-graduate 30 70 


ists with ambivalent and downward career 
anchorages. 

It can be argued that a person on the 
way up may be in a situation that gives 
him cues that mobility is possible or likely, 
and thus his work becomes more central to 
him. We do not take issue with this position, 
since it is a possibility. Our data do not 
measure actual mobility, but rather orien- 
tations toward occupational mobility. The 
findings of this paper lend some credence to 
the above argument even though actual 
mobility has not been tapped. Such a posi- 
tion still fails to explain the meaning of the 
commitment to work as a central life inter- 
est for those who view upward mobility as 
possible or likely. Two alternative explana- 
tions appear to be feasible: (1) that the up- 
wardly anchored are thoroughly committed 
to work as a central life interest. We would 
anticipate under this condition that any re- 
orientation of career perspectives would 
have little or no effect on the commitment 
to work as a central life interest. The com- 
mitment to work, then, is more or less total. 
Or (2) the upwardly anchored’s commit- 
ment to work is largely instrumental. Its 
goal is to attain high office in the work or- 
ganization. 

Our data, we believe, suggest the second 
interpretation. The relatively high propor- 
tion of non-work-orientation among ambiv- 
alently and downwardly anchored managers 
observed in this study suggests that shifts 
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in career orientation anchorages, partic- 
ularly from an upward anchorage, affect the 
commitment to work as a central life inter- 
est. In other words, our prediction, based on 
the data, is that shifts from an upward ca- 
reer orientation to an ambivalent or down- 
ward career orientation increase the pro- 
portion of non-work orientation among those 
previously upwardly anchored.’ 

Work and career for those who are and 
remain ambivalently or downwardly an- 
chored may have a rather different mean- 
ing. The substantial proportion of non- 
work-orientation among these managers 
suggests that they view work and career as 
means to an end. But unlike upwardly an- 
chored managers, they may view work and 
career as a means to success in other insti- 
tutional settings. 

Dubin and Goldman (1972:140) in a 
study of the central life interests of middle 
managers and specialists concluded that the 
majority of managers and specialists in 
American business organizations do not re- 
gard their work environment as a central life 
interest. Furthermore, in spite of a general 
preference for carrying out ‘behaviors in 
nonwork settings, important attachments to 
work organizations did exist. These at- 
tachments focused on the characteristics of 
formal organizations and the technical fea- 
tures of work. They lent further support to 
the general conclusion reached in the origi- 
nal study that people may become attached 
to an environment without its being central 
to their life interests (Dubin, 1956). This 
conclusion is in keeping with the model that 
subdivides behavior in a setting into hy- 
gienic and motivating sources of attachment 
(Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman, 
1959). The Dubin and Goldman study 
(1972:140) pointed out that attachment to 
work through the formal and technological 
behavior systems may be sufficient grounds 
for producing effective performances on be- 
half of the organization at the hygienic level 
alone. The motivating features of person- 
ality need not be located in the same behav- 


5 The alternative explanations and predictions 
are suggestive. Ours are.not temporal data. In order 
to confirm.our prediction we would need to follow 
the careers of the sixty-six upwardly anchored 
managers in this study to their conclusion or to the 
point where upward mobility ceases. 
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ioral setting as the hygienic supports for 
the personality (Dubin and Goldman, 1972: 
141). Dubin and Goldman’s conclusions 


_ complement other criticisms of Herzberg’s 


two factor theory (e.g., Dunnette, Camp- 
bell, and Hakel, 1967; House and Wigdor, 
1967). 

This study calls for some modification in 
the stance of Dubin and Goldman. For un- 
der certain circumstances, Herzberg’s two- 
factor theory may be quite viable, in the 
sense that his dynamics, the motivating 
features of the personality under certain 
conditions may be located in the same be- 
havioral setting. If, as the data suggest, 
commitment to work as central life interest 
depends in part on career orientation an- 
chorages, particularly upward career anchor- 
age, then the maintenance of a central life 
interest in work may depend in part on these 
participants’ abilities to self-actualize and 
achieve personal growth within the work 
environment. This is to say that both dy- 
namics may be important to strivers in 
large-scale organization; and it may be that 
the motivating factors—recognition, achieve- 
ment, advancement, responsibility and work 
itself—are the primary factors for sustain- 
ing the commitment to work as a central 
life interest among upwardly anchored man- 
agers and specialists in American industry 
and business. 
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This paper reports on a study of the scientific output of British University chemists. The 
relationships between three different aspects of scientists’ work (quantity, quality and in- 
dustrial orientation) were examined, and whilst quantity and quality were highly correlated, 
industrial orientation appeared to represent a different dimension of research performance. 
Quality of output was the best predictor of the recognition received by a chemist from the 
scientific community (in terms of medals, appointment to advisory committees, etc), his 
industrial involvement much the least good. It appears that a minority of British university 
chemists are oriented towards the industrial, rather than the basic researck community in 
terms of their contributions and of their rewards. The influence of institutional affiliation 
upon recognition, for a given level of output, was examined. As in studies of American 
scientists, but in contrast to earlier work on British ones, institutional affiliation did appear 


to influence the recognition received. 


HE current sociological notion of sci- 
ence emphasizes its communal nature. 
Only by considering scientists as form- 
ing a community can certain typical fea- 
tures of scientific behaviour be explained 
(Hagstrom, 1965: Chapter 1). These would 
include, for example, scientists’ need to 
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couragement; Mr. Murray Sinclair for his invalu- 
able help with statistical matters, and Dr. Diana 
Crane for criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper. 


publish the results of their work in one of 
a few “appropriate” journals, as well as 
the premium placed upon originality both 
by scientists in their choice of problems 
for study and by journals in accepting 
papers for publication. Added legitimacy 
has been given to such a view of science 
by the philosophical treatment of the sci- 
entific method developed by Thomas S. 
Kuhn (1962). Kuhn suggested that the 
complex of values, theories, techniques and 
problems characterizing any scientific spe- 
ciality forms a communal tradition largely 
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insulated from outside influence. The basis 
of scientific organization may be regarded 
as the exchange of social recognition for 
information, (Hagstrom, 1965) or as the 
social validation of creative achievement 
(Storer, 1966). By controlling the alloca- 
tion of rewards, the scientific community 
is at once able to maintain the values 
and effectiveness of science as well as the 
commitment of scientists, and to invoke 
sanctions against those who fail to con- 
form. Recognition is allotted to an individ- 
ual to the extent to which he has fulfilled 
his scientific role: to the extent, that is, 
to which he has furthered the scientific en- 
deavour (Merton, 1957). 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


This paper is an attempt to describe 
aspects of the reward system of science as 
it functions within the chemical community 
of the United Kingdom, We should add that 
the data were collected as part of a larger 
study with somewhat different objectives 
(Blume and Sinclair, 1973). There are 
fifty-eight university departments of chem- 
istry in the UK (including the semi-au- 
tonomous colleges of London University 
and of the University of Wales), ranging 
in size from eight to over sixty full-time 
members of staff. These departments con- 
tained (in December 1970) some 1,537 fac- 
ulty members, 750 post-doctoral fellows, 
and three thousand research students. Our 
sample consisted of all faculty-level mem- 
bers of these fifty-eight departments.? A 
questionnaire based on a series of fifty 
preliminary interviews in six departments, 
was therefore sent postally to the one thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-seven chem- 
ists. The response rate was 55%, and re- 
spondents were equivalent, in terms of their 
distribution by ranks at least, to the initial 
population surveyed.” 

+ Names were obtained by taking all those listed 
under the entry “chemistry” in the annual govern- 
ment publication “Research in British Universities 
and Colleges” for 1959-70, and obtaining recent 
corrections from departmental secretaries. 

2The two distributions were as follows: 


Survey 

Returns Population 
Professors 13.2% 12.4% 
Readers/Senior lecturers 24.5% 23.4% 
Lecturer/Other 62.2% 64.2% 
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In order empirically to examine the work- 
ing of the reward system it is necessary to 
construct operational indices of “perform- 
ance”) (the magnitude of an individual’s 
contribution to the advancement of science), 
and of the recognition received in return, 
One may therefore discern in the literature 
a variety of attempts, of varying degrees of 
sophistication, at coping with these crucial 
problems. Consider the measurement of con- 
tributions to science. In a sense the only 
really valid assessment must come from 
within science: indeed it must come from 
within the specialty to which a given piece of 
work is pre-eminently directed, for only a 
specialist can judge the importance of a con- 
tribution to his speciality.’ In practice, a 
simple counting of published papers has often 
been used by sociologists, (e.g. Crane 1965; 
Gaston 1969), even though it is increasingly 
apparent that quantity of publication thus 
defined, cannot be identified with the qual- 
ity of a man’s contribution to science in 
any a priori fashion. Much better, and used 
quite frequently of late has been the “Cita- 
tion Index.” It has been suggested that the 
extent to which a paper is quoted by succeed- 
ing authors is a measure of its impact on 
the field, and that this may be equated with 
its importance as a contribution to sci- 
ence. The use of such a procedure has been 
facilitated by the development of the Sci- 
ence Citation Index, in which succeeding 
references to any given paper are listed.* 

Each paper published by a given indi- 
vidual could thus be ‘weighted’ by its im- . 
portance, and his total ‘contribution’ thus 
assessed. A number of attempts have been | 
made to refine the index thus generated. 
The Coles, for example, attempted to cor- 
rect for the fact that quantity of publica- 
tion may attract as many citations as qual- 
ity by making use not of the total citation 
count of each scientist, but the number of 
citations to his three most heavily cited 

3 And the scientific system works in practice 
largely by delegating responsibility for such evalua- 
tions to members qualified by both -specialist in- 
terest and by personal attainment. Amongst these 
performance-judge roles are those ‘of journal 
referee, member of grant-awarding committee, etc. 
(Zuckerman and Merton, 1971). 


4 For use of the S.C.I. in this way see Bayer and 
Folger (1966). 
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papers (Cole and Cole, 1967). They at- 
tempted in addition to correct for the con- 
temporaneity of science® by giving extra 
weight to publications which had remained 
significant over a prolonged period (i.e. 
work published some while ago which was 
still receiving citations). Use of the citation 
index in this way is clearly an excellent 
means of assessing the impact of an indi- 
vidual paper. Its use as an indicator of the 
overall contribution of a scientist to the 
advancement of his discipline is dependent 
upon the assumption that his contribution 
is wholly expressed by his published work. 
This may not be the case, and there are 
many eminent men who have guided the 
work of innumerable novitiates down ex- 
citing and profitable channels without ever 
seeking the formal credit of co-authorship. 
Nobel Laureates, for example, may omit 
their names deliberately, in order to en- 
sure the due recognition of their co-work- 
ers’ contributions (Zuckerman, 1967). Ul- 
timately, then, it must be the direct and 
specific evaluation by peers of a colleague’s 
work which is the ideal indicator of the 
quality of his overall research effort. This 
procedure was employed by Kenneth E. 
Clark in his study of the research. produc- 
tivity of American psychologists (Clark, 
1957:31-40). Clark showed that the use of 
citation indices was, in actual fact, a fairly 
accurate guide to peer group evaluation. 


The correlation which he obtained -between — 


citation counts and evaluation scores (r= 
0.67) was subsequently used by the Coles 
(1967:379) to justify their own use of the 
citation index. Perhaps partly in the at- 
tempt to vindicate a simple count of papers 
some interest has attached to the com- 
parison of sheer quantity of research out- 
put with quality as assessed by one of the 


5 By the “contemporaneity” of science we refer to 
the fact that the majority of citations to previously 
published papers at any one time are to papers 
published within the recent past (say, within the 
past five years). Price has suggested that a: paper 
published, say, in the 1930’s will receive a constant 
number of citations year by year—but this is be- 
cause each year there are many more papers pub- 
lished in which it may be cited than in previous 
years. Thus a constant number of citations is 
equivalent to a diminishing impact. (Price, 1963:81) 
For differences between fields of science in their 
relative citation of recent and archival papers, see 
Price (1970). 
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procedures outlined above. Comparing 
quantity of output with quality (as given 
by the citation count), the Coles found 
that 70% of their sample of U.S. physicists 
fell into the high productivity/high qual- 
ity or low productivity/low quality cells, 
and only 30% into the deviant cells 
(Cole and Cole, 1967). Clark, in the study 
of psychologists already referred to, found 
a (product-moment) correlation between 
total number of publications and total num- 
ber of citations of 0.45, and between total 
publications and votes received (as being a 
significant contributor) of 0.44. 

Similar problems of operationalization 
are involved in measuring recognition, for 
scientific achievement is rewarded in many 
ways, ranging from the most informal (such 
as requests for advice on matters of re- 
search strategy or the implications of an 
experiment); through more formal mani- 
festations of esteem such as invitations to 
submit a paper or deliver a course of 
seminars at a foreign university; to the 
rarest and most formalized forms of reward 
(such as election to the National Academy 
of Sciences or the Royal Society) including, 
above all, the Nobel Prize, receipt of which 
may profoundly affect the whole of the 
scientist’s career (Zuckerman, 1967). Also 
acknowledged by scientists as an appropri- 
ate reward for achievement is the request 
of the scientific community that the per- 
formance of others be evaluated: that is, 
that one serve on an editorial or grant- 
awarding committee, referee papers, and so 
on. As we have said, these tasks are dele- 
gated by the scientific community to an 
elite group of its members; and though they 
may be arduous and time-consuming in 
performance they are welcomed by scien- 
tists as valid tokens of achievement.® In 
the U.S.A., where rank-orderings of de- 
partments in terms of quality have been 

8 That such tasks are so regarded is nicely demon- 
strated by the reaction of the scientific community 
to their having been withheld from individuals on 
grounds other than those of scientific performance. 
The recent furor over the exclusion of certain in- 
dividuals, on apparently political grounds, from 
service on grant-awarding end other panels and 
committees of the National Institutes of Health is 
indicative. In this public controversy, conducted in 
the pages of the periodical Science, many scientists 
referred to the importance of this kind of work 
from a career point of view, (Boffey, 1970:1424). 
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constructed by Cartter (1966), holding a 
post in a top department may also be 
thought to indicate real contributions to 
science. 

Sociologists have generally estimated the 
recognition received by an individual sci- 
entist in terms of the more formal indica- 
tions referred to above: prizes, honorary 
fellowships, service on grant-giving com- 
mittees, and so on, Empirical studies in the 
reward system of science have thus largely 
involved juxtaposing these two sets of in- 
dices: those measuring the contributions of 
individuals on the one hand, those measur- 
ing the recognition received in return on the 
other. Among such studies, the Coles have 
been concerned to assess the extent to 
which, when they do not occur together, 
the quality rather than quantity of pub- 
lication is rewarded (Cole and Cole, 1967). 
Crane (1965), Gaston (1969, 1970) and 
Hargens and Hagstrom (1967), on the other 
hand, have sought to assess the salience of 
such non-universalistic factors as educa- 
tional and social background, institutional 
affiliation, in the receipt of recognition for 
contributions to science. 


INDICATORS EMPLOYED 


Our data enabled us to assess both the 
quantity and quality of our respondents’ 
work, and to give independent scores on 
each parameter. Since, for reasons primarily 
connected with other aspects of our study, 
we were ‘particularly interested in the 
chemists’ current and recent activities, all 
our indicators were designed to reflect their 
most recent research effectiveness and re- 
wards. For this reason we took as our 
indicator of ‘quantity of research produc- 
tion’ the number of papers published over 
the past five years (and including papers 
accepted for publication but which had not 
yet appeared): it was assumed that such a 
procedure had the additional advantage of 
alleviating the need to stratify for profes- 
sional age.” Mirroring the procedure used 


T Over 80% had been carrying out at least post- 
doctoral research for five or more years. It is 
probable that the relationship between this indica- 
tor, productivity, (a concept which entails a notion 
of production/time), and total quantity of produc- 
tion is inexact. Clark (1957) found a product 
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by Hagstrom (1967) and by Gaston 
(1969), numbers of papers were respon- 
dents’ own count of their publications in 
the period. Review articles and books pub- 
lished were excluded for this purpose, since 
they are not used to report original research 
by chemists and fulfil a different function 
within the communication system of sci- 
ence. ‘Quality of research production’ was 
defined by peer group assessment. Respon- 
dents were asked the questions “In your 
research area which researchers do you feel 
are the ‘pacemakers’ (make the most valu- 
able contributions to the body of knowl- 
edge)” firstly “in Britain,” and secondly 
“in the World,” and were given scores for 
quality on the basis of votes received.’ Each 
respondent was asked to make three nomi- 
nations in each category. 


In addition we introduced an indicator 
designed to reflect an aspect of the nature 
of research not hitherto referred to by 


moment correlation of 0.52 between total research 
and production over the past four years for his 
sample of psychologists. 

8 Total scores were calculated by allowing one 
point for a mention in the UK list, and three points 
for a mention in the world list. Clark’s (1957) 
procedure was more complicated. His respondents 
were presented with a list of the names of the most 
highly productive psychologists, and asked to 
select (a) the twenty-five psychologists whom they 
thought had made the most significant contribu- 
tions to the discipline as a whole, and (b) the ten 
psychologists whom they felt had made the most 
significant contributions to that of five pre-selected 
areas of psychology with which they were most 
familiar. From these lists a single list of 150 most 
eminent psychologists was prepared. We admit that 
our not having pre-defined the research areas poses 
difficulties, but we must point out that this could 
not be done in any way acceptable to our fifty 
initia] interviewees. In addition it could be argued 
that since some areas of research are larger than 
others, scores should have been normalized with 
respect to size of research area. We did not do this 
principally because we believe that the availability 
of rewards is also in some way a function of the 
size of the research area. Moreover a similar prob- 
lem would arise in using citations as measures of 
quality. Our index was not as discriminatory as 
might have been wished: only 25% of respondents 
received any votes, and they were grouped into low 
(1-3) scorers (15%) and high (4 or more) scorers 
(10%). In part this lack of discriminating power 
was a consequence of the obtrusiveness of the 
measure: about half the respondents failed to 
complete the question, many making clear their 
specific objection to it. 
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sociologists. We had hoped in some way to 
evaluate the external value, or relevance, 
of specific contributions to research, and 
thence to assess the extent to which the 
scientific community appears to be affected 
in its judgments by such considerations. In 
practice the best we could do was to give 
respondents scores for their industrial in- 
volvement since no operational means of 
assessing the value of their work to society- 
at-large could be found.® The index, as we 
have defined it, may be said to reflect the 
conscious orientation of respondents to the 
problems of applied science. It is not an 
estimate of the potential applicability of 
their work in industrial development. 

We may add at this point that the ex- 
tent to which scientists are biased by such 
industrial considerations in their recogni- 
tion of achievement, though it may repre- 
sent a departure from normative behaviour, 
has important implications for the use by 
government agencies or industry of panels 


®Scores of industrial involvement were based 
upon the number of patents held by respondents, 
the number of days they spent on industrial con- 
sultancy in the past year, and the number of Science 
Research Council ‘CAPS’ awards they had held. 
(This is a predoctoral fellowship scheme in which 
fellowship funds are allocated to projects submitted 
jointly by an academic and an industrial scientist. 
Projects are then evaluated in terms of both scien- 
tific and industrial value.) Total scores were cal- 
culated as follows. The 13% of respondents who 
held one or more patents were allotted a score of 
five points. 43% had acted as consultants to indus- 
trial or other user organizations. Scores allotted 
ranged from one point for one to two days con- 
sulting over the previous twelve months, to 5 
points for twenty-one days or more, 20% of re- 
spondents held one or more CAPS awards, of whom 
80% held only one. The scores given here ranged 
from 2 points (one award) to 6 points (three 
awards). The final distribution, in abridged form, 
was as follows: 
DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL INVOLVEMENT SCORES 


Score % Respondents 
0 48.1 
1 6.6 
2 12.1 
3 7.3 
4 6.3 
5 5.4 
6 2.3 
7 3.2 
8 or more 8.7 


Respondents were grouped into zero scorers (48%), 
those scoring 1-3 points (26%) and those scoring 
4 or more points (26%). 
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ef scientists in project assessment, Finally 
an index of recognition was constructed, 
based upon a wide range of formal and less 
formal honours and indications.2° 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF RESEARCH AND 
INDUSTRIAL INVOLVEMENT 


Earlier work, such as that of the Coles 
(1967) to which we have referred, sug- 
gested some relationship between quantity 
and quality of research contributions. Our 
data confirm that a chemist who has pro- 
duced a substantial number of papers in 
recent years is more likely than one who 
has not to be regarded as making a signifi- 
icant contribution to his field. Thus, we 
have divided our respondents into three 
groups on the basis of their productivity: 
44% who have published ten or fewer 
papers within the past five years (low 
producers), 42% who have published eleven 
to thirty papers within the past five years 


10 The recognition index was constructed from 
the following information: number of expense-paid 
invitations abroad received within the past five 
years; number of senior visitors from abroad (ex- 
cluding post-doctoral fellows) received in the in- 
dividual’s laboratory over the past five years; 
current service on Research Council or other grant- 
awarding committees; membership of the council 
of a learned society or editorial advisory com- 
mittee; number of medals received; Fellowship of 
the Royal Society. Again following Hagstrom 
(1967) and Gaston (1969), data were ‘self-reports.’ 
The relative weightings given to each in the final 
index, which were approved by a panel of eminent 
chemists, were as follows. Expense-paid invitations 
abroad were scored from 1 (one invitation) to $ 
(ten or more invitations); senior visitors from 
abroad from 1 (one visitor) to 3 (three or more 
visitors). Service on the editorial board of a journal 
received 2 points, service on government funding 
or advisory committees, or on the council of a 
learned Society, 4 points. Medals received (e.g. of 
the British or American Chemical Societies, of the 
Royal Society, etc.) were scored as 4 points (one 
medal), or 9 points (two or more medals). Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society was scored as 16 points. 
None of the British Nobel Prize winners in chtm- 
istry (of whom about four are still active) replied. 
Respondents were grouped into zero scorers (37%), 
those scoring 14 points (37%) and those scoring 
5 or more points (26%). One or two of the com- 
porents of this index may be prone to exaggera- 
tion in reporting; for example, “number of visitors 
from abroad.” However, the complexity of the 
index means that this component contributes only 
15% to the average overall scare, and so substan- 
tial bias is unlikely. 


a R 
(medium producers), * and 14% who have 
published more than thirty papers (high 
producers). We find that 58% of the high 
producers, 27% of the medium producers, 
and only 9% of the low producers were 
recognised as making substantial contribu- 
tions to any branch of chemistry. The re- 
lationship between quantity and quality 
of research is shown in Table 1, and may 
be well expressed by the Goodman-Kruskal 
correlation coefficient which has a value of 
0.63.12? (Values given are percentages of 
the columm totals.) 

We may now note that those chemists 
who work most closely with industry, and 
who are apparently most involved with 
problems of industrial science, are neither 
highly productive nor are they highly evalu- 
ated by their peers. Correlations between 
industrial involvement scores and indicators 
of quantity and quality of research pro- 
duction are both slight. Whether because 


11 This band was designed to include the arith- 
metic means of publication for the discipline as a 
whole (16.7 papers) and for each of the individual 
sub-disciplines which ranged from 134 to 26,4 
(See Table 7). 

12 Perhaps the use of the Goodman-Kruskal re- 
quires some explanation. Its advantage over x? 
derives from the fact that in the first place it is 
intended for use with ordinal level data such as 
we have here. It has a maximum value of 1,00. 
In addition it is a measure of one way associa- 
tion (Weiss, 1968: Chapter 11). 


Table 1. 


Association between Produc- 
tivity (number of papers 
published over five years) 
and Peer-Group Fvaluation of 
Quality of Work 









Productivity (number of 
papers published) 





Quality 


Percentages 
Score 


Low (1-3) 
High (>3) 













Total 


100 100 10 
n = 348)}j(n = 329) |(n 


-100 
= 114) 
Y = 0.63 
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it has been unable to attract the interest of 
the most scientifically effective chemists, 
or for other reasons, British industry seems 
to have the attention of a minority of aca- 
demic chemists whose commitment to the 
scientific community is at the same time 
reduced. Paradoxically, although university- 
industry relations in Britain have generally 
been regarded as less than ideal (O.E.C.D. 
1972, Part IV), it is in the chemical field 
that they are likely to be at their best. 


THE ALLOCATION OF RECOGNITION 


We have now defined three indicators by 
means of which to characterize the recent 
work of individual scientists: quantity of 
research, quality of research, and industrial 
involvement. We have seen that the first two 
are relatively strongly associated, but that 
the latter is a substantially independent 
dimension of research effectiveness. Which 
is the best guarantee of recognition from 
the scientific community? Contrary to the 
common view that it is weight of publica- 
tions that really counts, Cole and Cole 
(1967) found that the correlations between 
various measures of recognition and quan- 
tity of publication were very much lower 
than they were with quality of publication 
for their sample of U.S. physicists.1® Gas- 
ton (1969), who did not introduce an index 
of quality, found that British high energy 
physicists received recognition largely in 
proportion to their productivity.44 Does 
the reward system in chemistry appear 
to accord with these findings for physics? 
That is, are both quantity and quality of 
work rewarded, but the latter more than 
the former? Is any concession made to ex- 
trinsic value (as expressed by industrial in- 
volvement) in allocating rewards? The an- 
swers to these questions are given in Tables 
2-6. (Values given are percentages of col- 
umn totals.) 

Firstly we may note that the third re- 
lationship is very much weaker than the 


18 They found correlations of 0.24-0.49 between 
quantity of publication and four (uncombined) 
indicators of recognition; correlations between 
reed and recognition ranged between 0,33 and 
0.67. i 

14 He obtained a product-moment correlation of 


"0.65 between productivity and recognition. 


Association between Produc- 
tivity (numbers of papers 
published over five years) 
and Recognition Score 

















Productivity (number of 
papers published) 





Percentages 


Zero 
Low(1-4) 
High(>4) 


Total 





y= 0.66 


other two. It was of course to have been ex- 
pected that the external orientation of an 
individual’s work should be of little signifi- 
cance in allocating rewards: that it should 
be would represent a departure from norma- 
tive behaviour. Moreover, Table 6 shows 
that when productivity is held constant the 
association between recognition and indus- 
trial involvement falls substantially. An in- 
dustrial orientation is not an important 
source of internal rewards. The relationships 
between both quantity of research on the 
one hand and quality of research on the 
other with recognition received are strong. 
And as found by other authors looking at 


Table 3. 


Association between Peer- 
Group Evlauation of Quality 
of Work and Recognition 
Score 







Quality Score 






Recog- 
g Percentages 
| Zero [Low (1-3) [High (>3) 


Zero 46 






Low (1-4) 
High (>4) 
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Table 4. 


The Receipt of High Recogni- 
tion Scores by Productivity 
and Quality of Output Simul- 
taneously* 






Productivity 


Low Medium 
(0-10} (11-30) 


Quality 






Zero 8 18 
Low (1-3) 24 56 
High (>3) 294% 68 


* The table shows the percentages of 
respondents in each productivity- 
quality cell receiving high recog- 
nition scores. 


** Inaccurate due to very small number 
of cases. 


other groups of scientists, it is quality of 
research which seems to be the more im- 
portant determinant of recognition. How- 
ever the difference is slight. Not only does 
the coefficient of association between pro- 
ductivity and recognition fall only mar- 
ginally when quality is held constant, but 
Table 4 confirms that quantity and quality 
of output may be, almost equally, sources 
of high scientific recognition in the UK. 
A number of factors may be invoked to 
explain divergence from complete associa- 
tion. The first is the delay which frequently 
occurs between the completion of a piece 
of research and the formal recognition of the 


Table 5. 


Association between Indus- 
trial Involvement and Recog- 
nition Received 









Industrial Involvement 
Scores 





Recog- 
nition Percentages 
Score 
| Zero [Low (1-3) liigh (>3) 








Zero 21` 
Low (1-4) 24 
High (>4) 55 





Total 


y = 0.46 


i 


Table 6. 







Industrial 
Involvement 


Recognition 
Score: 


Zero 





63 

31 

100 
(n=211) 


scientists achievement by the scientific 
community. As an extreme example, receipt 
of a Nobel Prize has often followed thirty 
or so years after the discoveries for which 


y=0.27 


it is awarded. Thus it is that many of those - 


in positions of honour and influence in the 
scientific community may no longer be 
among the most significant contributors to 
their fields of research. Secondly, the rela- 
tionship between the measures of contribu- 
tion and of reward may depend on the struc- 
ture of the discipline: of the homogeneity 
of the disciplinary unit chosen for study. 
Just as Gaston had found? that greater 
esteem attached to a contribution in theo- 
retical high energy physics than to one in 
the experimental branch of the field, so it 
may well be that a similar differentiation ob- 
tains in chemistry. That is to say, in al- 
locating such rewards as honorific medals, 
Fellowships of the Royal Society, in selecting 
government advisors and so on, greater 
weight may be attached to contributions in 
some areas of chemistry than in others. 
Moreover, because of the variations in the 
ease with which results may be obtained, 
and of differing standards in publication, 
some research areas in a discipline such as 
chemistry are characteristically more pro- 
lific than others. This is shown by Table 7. 


16 Gaston (1969) uses such a distinction (between 
theory and practice, and their different statuses) 
to explain cases of unmerited recognition. 
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Productivity 


Percentages 


ee 


14 9 6 
41 47 42 39 24 


100 100 100 
(n=75) }(n=64) | (n= 


143) |(n=101) | (n=80) 
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Recognition Received by Productivity and Industrial Involvement 
Simultaneously 














100 100 100 


100 
(n=23) | (n=29) 





y=0.41 y=0.30 


Other factors which may be relevant to 
the extent to which a given contribution to 
science is rewarded are the degree of dif- 
ferentiation of the discipline,!® and the in- 


18 There may be an unequal availability of re- 
wards between the research areas of a large disci- 
pline. In the first place, the Jess formal manifesta- 
tions of esteem (invitations to give research sem- 
inars, or to advise on the performance of an 
experiment) may depend on the size of the spe- 
ciality, since they are in the gift of all members. 
In the second place, it must be recognized that 
many of the sub-disciplines within such a well- 





Table 7. Mean Publication Rates in 
the Sub-disciplines of 
Chemistry and Relative Sizes 
of Sub-disciplines 
Arithmetic Size 
Sub- Mean of Papers| (percentage 
discipline Published: respondents 
5-year Totals |Working in 
the area) 
Theoretical 6.0 
Physical 28.5 
Organic 24.6 
Physical- 
organic 10.4 
Inorganic 10:8 
Physical- 
inorganic 8.3 
Analytical 3.7 
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dividual characteristics of the scientist con- 
cerned. The former implies an individual’s 
choice of research area may characteristi- 
cally affect not only the availability of re- 
wards to him, but the probability of his 
publishing large numbers of papers, as well 
as the importance which the discipline as 
a whole may attach to his contribution. The 
latter implies that the receipt of recognition 
may depend on not only the nature and 
magnitude of an individual’s contributions 
to science, but on such non-universalistic 
(ascriptive) factors as his social or educa- 
tional background, or his institutional af- 
filiation. 


ASCRIPTIVE FACTORS IN THE ALLOCATION 
` OF REWARDS 


Scientific norms prescribe that rewards 
are allocated to individuals solely on the 
basis of their achievement: in proportion, 
that is, to the magnitude of their individual 
contributions to the advancement of science. 
Rewards received not so much as a conse- 
quence of achievement, but rather because 
of the advantages of birth, or social or educa- 
tional background, or political or religious 
background may truly be called unmerited. 
The same would be true of rewards marking 
ascribed status, rather than contributions 
to science directly: as the preferential citing 
of the work of the eminent (perhaps in 
the attempt to validate one’s own contribu- 
tion), or the appointment of eminent rather 
than productive scientists to official ad- 
visory committees. In addition, empirical 
research in the U.S.A. has indicated that 
other ascriptive factors may be relevant to 
the recognition accorded the like contribu- 
tions of two unlike scientists. Diana Crane 
(1965), comparing the recognition received 





developed field as chemistry have secured a mea- 
sure of autonomy, such that they possess their 
own societies, journals, and so on. Consequently, 
many of the more formal symbols of recognition 
(medals, editorial board and Council service, etc.) 
must be regarded as within the autonomous gift of 
the group of scientists working within such spe- 
cialities, even though these rewards may be less 
prestigious than those more widely available. One 
` may therefore suggest that the greater the dif- 
ferentiation which has occurred within the dis- 
cipline, the greater the relative delegation of power 
to the sub-discipline(s). 
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by scientists for given levels of produc- 
tivity, concluded that there were advantages 
attaching to affiliation to a major university. 
However, because she used no estimate of 
quality of output, her results may reflect 
only the higher qualitative standard of the 
work done in the top institutions. Indeed 
Hagstrom (1971) has shown that depart- 
mental prestige is highly correlated with 
the quality of faculty research output. It 
is therefore not clear whether institutional 
affiliation affects the receipt of recognition. 
However Hargens and Hagstrom (1967) 
found that having obtained one’s Ph.D. at 
a major institution was a substantial ad- 
vantage to the scientist. They invoked 
Turner’s (1960) distinction between ‘spon- 
sored’ and ‘contest’ mobility in explanation. 
The ‘universalism’ norm of science requires 
a contest mode of mobility: individualistic 
competition for rewards, sirictly within the 
rules of the game. That advancement should 
follow upon the advantages of a favourable 
educational background may be regarded as 
sponsored mobility.17 Provided that one sets 
aside all those higher educational institu- 
tions which are termed non-university, 
British universities have generally been ac- 
knowledged (at least publicly) as similar to 
one another. It is true that they are much 
move alike than the degree-awarding institu- 
tions of the U.S.A., and since they are all 
largely financed by the state, in proportion 
principally to their sizes, they are not in 
competition for general operating funds as 
American institutions may be.1® It is im- 
plicitly assumed that each university either 
does, or could, excel in some field or other, 
and there has never been an attempt at ar- 
ranging the institutions in a hierarchy of 
quality as has been done in the U.S.A. Ex- 
amining the recognition of contributions to 


1T Sponsorship here may be seen as a conse- 
quence of the likelihood that in a major institution 
the acolyte may make the acquaintance of members 
of the scientific elite who control the allocation 
of many of the rewards of science. 

18 To be sure both research funds and graduate 
studzntships (fellowships) are in short supply, but 
Ben-David has pointed out that the academic 
etho3 of European universities lacks the compet- 
itiveness characteristic of American institutions 
(Ben-David, 1968). They are not, for example, 
so competitive for staff, See also Gaston (1971). 
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science by high energy physicists in the UK, 
Gaston (1969: Chapter 7) found no evi- 
dence for unmerited recognition deriving 
either from being attached to, or having 
been educated at, one or another university. 
But Halsey and Trow’s (1971) findings in 
their study of The British Academics belie 
this conclusion. Their work led them to sug- 
gest that a substantial prestige attached to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
in so far as these two ancient universities 
have not only provided the models for many 
newer foundations, but continue to exert a 
profound attraction for British academics. 
Oxford and Cambridge, they say, “serve as 
status and intellectual models” (Halsey and 
Trow, 1971:233). Moreover their faculties 
are distinguished from colleagues elsewhere 
by higher background statuses (Halsey and 
Trow 1971:216), and by their predominance 
in the Royal Society (33% of whose mem- 
bers are attached to these two universities) 
and in its equivalent in the humanities, the 
British Academy (63% of whose members 
are attached to Oxford and Cambridge). 
If Halsey and Trow have interpreted their 
findings aright, the generality of Gaston’s 
conclusion—that affiliation had no effect 
on the allocation of rewards in science— 
seemed doubtful. We thought it worth look- 


Table 8. 
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ing to see if rewards (which include elec- 
tion to the Royal Society) accrued preferen- 
tially to chemists attached to these two 
universities. 

In Table 8 we show how the recognition 
received by chemists whose work is re- 
garded as of equivalent quality is dependent 
upon their institutional affiliation. Among 
those whose work is of relatively low quality 
(the majority, on the basis of our rather 
demanding criterion of quality) 54% of the 
Oxford and” Cambridge chemists have re- 
ceived substantial recognition, compared to 
17% of London University chemists, and 
only 12% of others. Among those of medium 
quality a similar differential is apparent, al- 
though it is less strong. Moreover there is 
slight evidence that those attached to the 
Universities (or University Colleges) of 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland may 
be at something of a disadvantage in the al- 
location of recognition. At the highest qual- 
ity level it is not certain that affiliation 
significantly affects recognition, although 
it must be borne in mind that the numbers 
here are rather small. 

The quality of a scientist’s work is the 
most important determinant of the recogni- 
tion he receives from the scientific com- 
munity: a scientist doing really significant 


Recognition Received. as a Function of Institutional Affiliation Hold- 
ing Quality of Output Constant 


Quality Score 


Recog- 
nition Affiliation* Affiliation* Affiliation* 


Score 


ie Boas oe oe [pridea mi PEES 


Zero 


Low 


g 

(1-4) 31 | 38 44 15 oļi 24 
High ' 

(>4) 69 | 48 47 85 | 83 | 89 67 


Total| 100 100 | 100 100 100 f Eo 00 100 |100 
n=30)(n=64)\(n=162) (n2409) (n=11){n=16) ERENER] 








100 100 








* The division of affiliations is Oxford and Cambridge Universities; London Uni- 
versity; Scottish, Welsh, and Northern Irish Universities; all other UK uni- 


versities, 
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research at even the least prestigious uni- 
versity is more likely to be highly rewarded 
than one doing routine work even at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. Nevertheless, affiliation 
does appear significantly to affect recogni- 
tion: chemists attached to the Universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge are more likely to 
be highly rewarded than others, doing work 
of similar quality, working elsewhere. How- 
ever the benefits of working at one or other 
of these ancient institutions appears to be 
rather slight for those whose research is of 
the highest quality. It is upon those whose 
work is not of this extremely high calibre 
that the prestige attaching to Oxford and 
Cambridge affiliation confers the greatest 
advantage. It might be hypothesized that, 
at least so far as foreign visitors are con- 
cerned, any Oxbridge bias reflects the at- 
tractiveness of the locale rather than un- 
merited recognition of the scientists’ work. 
However, given that the maximum score 
for recognition obtainable on this basis was 
three, and that the factor makes an average 
contribution of 15% to recognition scores, 
the differences between Oxbridge and other 
universities (at zero quality score) cannot 
be explained away, even if the hypothesis is 
wholly correct. It could also be argued that 
chemists in these prestigious institutions are 
likely to be seen as pacemakers to an un- 
merited degree, and that our findings may 
for this reason be spurious. However, the 
effect of making a hypothetical downwards 
adjustment in the ‘quality’ scores of Oxford 
and Cambridge chemists would be to mag- 
nify the effect demonstrated in Table 8. 

We ought finally to deal with the objection 
that our results are a consequence of sys- 
tematic differences in research interests be- 
tween ‘Oxbridge’ chemists and those of 
other universities, for we had, after all, sug- 
gested that recognition is more easily availa- 
ble in some areas of work. In fact this is 
not so: the distribution of the interests of 
Oxford and Cambridge chemists is only 
slightly different from that of all our re- 
spondents.1? 


18 The distribution between the major areas of 
chemistry of the interests of our Oxford and Cam- 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This paper reports on some of the results 
of a study of British academic chemists, and 
deals in particular with the reward system 
operating within the chemical community in 
Britain. Three indicators for characterizing 
the work of individual chemists were intro- 
duced: quantity of output, quality of out- 
put, and industrial involvement, and their 
interrelationships were examined. As in com- 
parable studies of physicists in the U.S.A., 
the most prolific chemists were also, by and 
large, the most significant (that is, they 
had produced the work of highest quality). 
However, we found that those who in their 
work were most significantly oriented 
towards industrial problems did not produce 
many scientific papers, nor did they tend 
to be highly rated by their peers for the 
quality of their work. We suggested that 
this may imply that a minority of the chem- 
ical community have a principal orientation 
to the industrial system—its needs, and the 
rewards which it can offer—rather than to 
the scientific community.2° So far as the 
allocation of professional rewards was con- 
cerned, industrial orientation counted for 
little—as indeed was to have been expected 
assuming normative behaviour. However, 
both quantity and quality of research out- 
put are highly correlated with recognition 
received, quality being somewhat the more 
important. The differentiation which has oc- 
curred within chemistry has led to the co- 
existence of numerous distinct sub-disciplines 
differing not only in their size (popularity), 
and in the average numbers of papers pub- 





bridge respondents (which may be compared with 
the overall figures given in Table 7) were 


% Distribution 

Sub-discipline of Inte 

Theoretical chemistry 5.3 
Physical chemistry 35.0 
Organic chemistry 22.8 
Physical-organic chemistry 7.0 
Inorganic chemistry 8.8 
Physical-inorganic chemistry 12.2 
Analytical chemistry sia 
Other 8.8 


20 We have it on good authority that there is at 
least one professorial head of a large department 
of chemistry who discourages foreign visitors be- 
cause of the substantial industrial stake in his work. 


= 
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lished by individuals working within them, 
but also in their autonomy. Since the per- 
quisites of relative autonomy, such as a 
journal, a learned society, lead to a greater 
availability of rewards, the sub-disciplines 
may differ in the ease with which recogni- 
tion may be obtained. Factors of this kind 
may obscure any relationship between re- 
search production and reward at the dis- 
ciplinary level. We have demonstrated that 
this relationship is determined in part also 
by institutional affiliation, such that the re- 
wards received by an individual chemist for 
a given contribution will depend on his 
place of work. In particular, chemists from 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
appear to be favoured in this. Our findings 
thus diverge from those of Gaston, who 
found no evidence for ascriptive allocation 
of rewards in high energy physics in Britain. 
They are, however, consistent with Crane’s 
account of the institutional advantages to 
be had in the U.S.A., and with Halsey and 
Trow’s discussion of the peculiar prestige 
attaching to Oxford and Cambridge within 
the British university system. They may 
to some extent account for the high con- 
centration of Fellows of the Royal Society 
in those institutions! 
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Hernes mathematical model for the process of entry into first marriage is applied to U.S. 
women, cohorts 1891-1945. Selected cohorts with incomplete data proportions on age- 
specific first marriage were estimated following a modification of a technique suggested by 
Ryder. Hernes’ model was found applicable across successive cohorts and estimated param- 
eters of kis model depicted historical shifts in the nuptial tempo. 


INTRODUCTION 


ERNES (1972) presented a mathemat- 
ical model for describing the proc- 
ess of entry into first marriage for 

members of a birth cohort over time. To 
further test the applicability of Hernes’ 
model, we analyzed cumulative percentages 
on age-specific first marriages for all United 
States women for single birth cohorts from 
1891-1945. Due to the variability in dif- 
ferences between observed and calculated 
values obtained in this analysis, we ana- 
lyzed average cumulative percentages on 
age-specific first marriages for aggregated 
cohorts, i.e. 1891-1895, 1896-1900, etc. 


We were interested in two questions: (1). 


to what extent is Hernes’ procedure general- 
izable across successive cohorts? and (2) 
does this procedure accurately depict his- 
torical shifts in the nuptial tempo? This 
paper reports the results of this procedure. 


METHODS 


Hernes limited his analysis to selected 
sub-groups and birth cohorts for which 
data were available. To go beyond his 
analysis we estimated age-specific first 
marriage numbers for those cohorts with in- 


* We are indebted to Annie Aitken, Suzanne B. 
Kurth and Walter W. Robinson for comments and 
criticisms on this paper. As usual we bear sole re- 
sponsibility for the content of the paper. 


complete data, following a procedure out- 
lined by Ryder (1970) but with some 
modification. The following steps were 
taken. 

(1) Information was obtained on num- 
ber of women ever married by age at first 
marriage for single years oi age, i.e. four- 
teen to thirty-four, and for age . groups, 
i.e. thirty-five to thirty-nine, forty to forty- 
four, and forty-five to fifty-four from the 
U.S. census of population (U.S. Bureau of 
Census, 1966). Numbers also were gathered 
on total female population by single years 
of age, for birth cohorts 1891-1945 (U.S. 
Bureau of Census, 1961}. In 1960 these 
cohorts were between the ages of fifteen 
and sixty-nine. 

(2) We departed from Ryder (1970, Ap- 
pendix II, pp. 119-20) in extending data 
beyond 1960. For the years 1961 through 
1968, data on numbers of women ever mar- 
ried by agé of first marriage, for single 
years, were taken from the U.S. vital statis- 
tics reports for those years in which data 
were incomplete in step (1) (U.S. National 
Vital Statistics Division, 1961-1968). These 
data also were presented for single years 
of age and for age groups as noted in step 
(1) above. Since these numbers from the 
vital statistics reports were based on infor- 
mation from marriage registration states 
only, it was necessary to inflate them for 
comparability with figures reported in the 
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1960 Census. To accomplish this task we 
calculated a proportion of number of first 
marriages by age in marriage registration 
areas in 1960 (U.S. National Vital Statistics 
Division) to number of first marriages by 
age for the United States in 1960 Census 
and used this proportion to inflate the vital 
statistics annual figures 1961-1968. This 
procedure provided information complete 
through 1968. 

(3) To convert these data for number 
of women ever married, by age at first 
marriage reported in age groups into single 
years in each birth cohort, we calculated the 
proportions first married at each age, for 
ages thirty through thirty-four, and applied 
these proportions to totals reported for the 
age groups thirty-five to thirty-nine and 
forty to forty-four. To break out data for 
the age group forty-five to fifty-four into 
single years in each birth cohort, we cal- 
culated the average proportion of women 
ever married by age of first marriage for 
each age group forty-five to forty-nine and 
fifty to fifty-four, as reported in vital sta- 
tistics reports (U.S. National Vital Statistics 
Division, 1956-1959). The average propor- 
tion for the forty-five to forty-nine age 
group was applied to the forty-five to fifty- 
four group to obtain an estimate of the 
number of marriages occurring to women 
forty-four to forty-nine years of age in 
each birth cohort. To convert these esti- 
mates for ages forty-five to forty-nine into 
single years of experience, the same pro- 
portioning technique was used as described 
for age groups thirty-five to thirty-nine and 
forty to forty-four. 

- (4) To project marriage data beyond 
1968 two calculations were made. First, we 
calculated the ratio of number of women 
first married by age for single years, to the 
total female population by single years of 
age in each of the last three cohorts for 
which data were available for a given age. 
Then we obtained the average ratio for 
these last three years for which data were 
available and applied the average ratio as 
a constant to total female population in 
those cohorts for which data were missing. 

These procedures yield a set of data on 
number of women ever married, by age at 
first marriage for birth cohorts 1891-1945 
in single years. Conversion of these numbers 
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to rates and percentages for subsequent 
analysis was straightforward. Our procedure 
varies from that of Ryder’s due to the 
different assumptions used in projecting 
marital experiences for cohorts with incom- 
plete data. Nonetheless, this set of assump- 
tions provide a good approximation for de- 
picting the tempo of nuptiality across co- 
horts. 


RESULTS 


An examination of column 3 in Table 1 
reveals that in general this mathematical 
model fairly accurately depicts the over- 
all process by which cohort members enter 
into first marriage. However, in each co- 
hort differences between observed and cal- 
culated cumulative percentages for age- 
specific first marriages vary. Cohorts 1916- 
1920 and 1921-25 are the two which ex- 
hibit the smallest differences between ob- 
served and calculated values. Cohort 1921- 
1925 most closely coincides with Hernes’ 
cohort 1920-24. The fact that Hernes se- 
lected the cohort with the smallest differ- 
ences was perhaps fortuitous. 

In cohorts 1926-30, 1931-35 and 
1936-40 the model underestimates the pro- 
portionate entry among cohort members 
into first marriage between the ages nine- 
teen and twenty-six. (Since data for the 
cohorts 1931-1945 are derived from esti- 
mation procedures, figures presented in 
Table 1, ages thirty-three and over for the 
cohort 1931-35, twenty-eight and over for 
1936-40 and twenty-three and over for 
1941-45, should be interpreted cautiously. 
They are reported here, however, since they 
are used in estimating the parameters V, 
A, and b.) In part, this underestimation 
may be an artifact of estimation procedures 
used to generate age-specific first marriage 
data for cohorts with incomplete data. More 
than likely, the underestimation can be 
attributed to the fact that mean age at 
marriage has declined steadily in each suc- 
cessive cohort until recently when mean age 
at marriage has started to rise. (See Table 2.) 
Further, in each successive cohort, increased 
proportions of cohort members who mar- 
ried tended to do so at earlier ages (see 
column 1, Table 1). Ryder, (1970, p. 109) 
after examining the skew and kurtosis of 
“the nuptiality-age function” makes the 
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Table 1. 
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Cohorts 1891-1945: 


Cumulative First Marriages Total Women in the United States for Birth 


Observed and Calculated Percentages* 











Obs. 
(3) 


Cal. 
(2) 


Diff. 
(3) 


Obs. 
(1) 





oe ee 


ooooocec Coca ornNon 
ee ee we we oe ee 


-0. 
-0. 
-0. 


10.81 
34.63 
59.73 
76.80 
84.81 
88.94 
91.49 
93.12 
94,24 
95.05 
95.71 
96.20 
96.58 
96.88 
97.10 
97.37 
97.57 






1891-1895 1896-1900 


Cal. 
(2) 


1916-1920 


1936-1940 


3.62 
13.41 
32.44 
$4.27 
70.97 
81.33 
87.37 
90.91 
93.07 
94.45 
95.35 
95.09 
96.42 
96.74 
96.97 
97.14 
97,28 
97.38 


Diff. 
(3) 


Obs. 
(1) 


-2.25 | 
-2.60 1 
2.19 | 
5.46 | 
5.83 
3.48 
1.57 
0.58 
0.05 
-0.21 
-0.30 
-0.27 
-0.22 | 
-0.16 ! 
-0.09 ' 
-0.04 ! 
0.09 ; 95.41 
0.19 | 95.61 





1901-1905 : 


Cal. Diff. 


(2) 








9.23 
27.36 
50.35 
68.21 
79.09 
85.31 
88.93 
91.12 
92.51 
93.43 
94.05 
94.49 
94.79 
95.02 
95.18 
95.30 









1906-1910 






Obs. 
(1) 


Cal. Diff. 


(3) (2) 63) 





























2.00 

9.64 
27.64 
50.50 
68.49 
79.56 
85.92 
89.61 
91.84 
93.25 
94.18 
94.81 
95,25 
95.57 
95.80 
95.97 
96.10 
96.19 





-0.93 
1.58 
2.39 
3.61 
2.55 
1.39 
0.59 
0.04 

-0.23 

-0.33 

-0.30 

-0.25 

-0.17 

-0,10 

-0.04 
0.11 


* For more detailed information contact the authors, i.c., even numbers. 
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Table 2. Mean Age of First Marriage 
for All Women United States 
for Birth Cohorts, 1891-1945 
Cohorts X RTA 
- 1891-1895 23.42 23.33 
1896-1900 23.11 23.10 
1901-1905 23.25 23.21 
1906-1910 23.22 23.18 
1911-1915 23.19 23.16 
1916-1920 22.76 22.73 
1921-1925 22.20 22.10 
1926-1930 21.63 21.56 
1931-1935 21.27+ 21.35 
1936-1940 21.16+ 21.32 
1941-1945 21.58+ 21.55 
Source: (a) Norman B. Ryder, "The 


Emergence of a Modern Fertility Pat- 
tern: United States, 1917-66," in 
Fertility and Family Planning: A 
World View, ed. by S. J. Behrman, 
Leslie Corsa, Jr., and Ronald Freedman 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1970), Table 6, p. 109. 


same point. He found that over time for 
successive cohorts there has been a shift 
toward positive skew and increasing lepto- 
kurtic distribution in nuptial patterns. 

An examination of Table 3 reveals the 
historical shifts in the nuptial tempo. The 
estimated asymptotic values (V) increase 
in each successive cohort from 1891-95 to 
1936—40, then decline for the cohort 1941- 
45. These values parallel the actual in- 
creases over time in the percentages of fe- 
males eyer married. Although the more re- 
cent cohort estimates heavily depend on 
data derived from estimation procedures, it 
is reasonable to assume that a possible de- 
cline might occur in the near future in the 
percentages of females ever married. Such 
an assumption is warranted in light of the 
increased percentages of women completing 
a college education, and the inverse relation- 
ship between level of education attainment 
and marriageability. 

The estimated values of A, initial ca- 
pacity for marriage, tend to increase for 
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the cohorts 1901-05 to 1926-30. Increases 
in these values tend to parallel the shift 
toward a younger mean age at first marriage. 
Values of A for the cohort 1931-35 and 
after, suggest a decline in marriage capac- 
ity, yet are difficult to assess due to the 
nature of the data base. 

The estimated values of b, the constant of 


_ deterioration, show only small differences 


across successive cohorts. Nonetheless, these 
values tend to reflect the historical shifts 
in the tempo with which females marry. 
For instance, the cohorts of 1901-05 and 
1906-10 married more rapidly than the 
cohorts of 1911-15 through 1921-25. The 
earlier cohorts were reaching marriageable 
ages during the years of post-WWI prosper- 
ity and changing sexual norms, while the 
later cohorts were entering the marriage- 
able ages during the depression years and 
WWII era. Note also that the cohorts of 
1926-30 through 1936—40 married more 
rapidly than the cohorts 1911-15 and 


Table 3. Estimated Parameters for 
Entry into First Marriage, 
Total Women in United States 
for Birth Cohorts, 1891- 
1945% 

Cohort A b v 
1891-1895 .79 .882 91 
1896-1900 81 879 91 
1901-1905 67 892 91 
1906-1910 -63 . 899 93 
1911-1915 .71 897 95 
1916-1920 .84 885 95 
1921-1925 .97 .878 .96 
1926-1930 .95 .878 .96 
1931-1935 .86) .884) 97) ** 
1936-1940 79) 894) .98) 
1941-1945 .99) -870) .96) 


* A = marriageability; b = constant 
of deterioration; V =, asymptotic 
value for percentage ever married. 


àk Values should be interpreted with 
caution as they are based on data 
derived mainly from estimation pro- 
cedures. 
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1906-10. Again these females were reach- 
ing ages in which they were most likely to 
marry during the nuptial boom of the late 
forties and fifties and during the years of 
economic growth—the sixties. 


CONCLUSION 


These results suggest that Hernes’ 
model is applicable across successive co- 
horts and that estimated parameters can 
be used to study historical trends in nuptial 
patterns. Further research might explore 
the possibility of using Hernes” model 
to generate estimates for women’s nuptial 
experiences where only partial data are 
available on age-specific first marriages for 
selected ages. Such a procedure would bene- 
fit sociologists viewing marriage patterns 
in areas where records are incomplete and 
demographers attempting to account for 
the impact of tempo of nuptiality on other 
demographic variables. 
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It is popularly believed that upwardly mobile American men are more conservative than 
_ those born into the middle class. This paper reviews the evidence for the belief and concludes 
that, if anything, upwardly mobile American men are less conservative than their stable 


middle class compatriots. 


and in the United States show that 

upward social mobility (specifically, 
intergenerational movement from manual to 
non-manual occupations) is universally ac- 
companied by an increase in political con- 
servatism (Butler and Stokes, 1969:98; 
Lipset and Zetterberg, 1964:457; Lipset and 
Zetterberg, 1959:67; Lopreato and Hazel- 
rigg, 1972:451), At the same time the data 
indicate that in Europe the upwardly mobile 
remain, statistically speaking, significantly 1 
less conservative than those born into the 
middle class, adopting a political stance 
somewhere between their classes of origin 
and destination. 

By contrast, in the United States, up- 
wardly mobile sons of workers seem little 
influenced by their class of origin and ex- 
hibit voting patterns very similar to those 
of the stable middle class. In fact, accord- 
ing to Lipset and Zetterberg, “the American 
data .. . indicate that successfully upwardly 
mobile sons of workers are even more con- 
servative in party choice than those middle 
class individuals whose fathers held oc- 
cupations comparable to their own” (1964: 
456). Tumin echoes this claim in a current 
textbook, asserting that “in America, per- 
sons who move up into the middle class are 
more conservative than those born into it” 
(1967:94) 2 

However this proposition is not beyond 


Gnd in many European countries 


1 Throughout this study, statistical tests are 
based on the .05 level of significance with direction 
predicted. 

2The context of this assertion indicates that it 
is intended to apply to males only. There is in 
fact convincing evidence that upwardly mobile 
American women adopt a political stance inter- 
mediate between stable middle and working class 
women (Thompson, 1971:229). 
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doubt. On the basis of a brief and somewhat 
incomplete review of the literature, Thomp- 
son (1971) has concluded recently that the 
evidence is “contradictory,” and his own data 
cast further doubt on the thesis that up- 
wardly mobile American men “overconform” 
to the political norms of the middle class. 

Most recently though, discounting Thomp- 
son’s misgivings, Lopreato and Hazelrigg 
have reiterated the established position in 
the following terms: “(upwardly mobile) 
Europeans remain more leftist than their 
class of destination while their North Amer- 
ican counterparts become even more con- 
servative than their new class peers” (1972: 
452).2 Indeed Lopreato goes so far as to 
offer an explanation of this supposed politi- 
cal overconformity by upwardly mobile 
Americans. His theory runs as follows: in 
America success is the supreme goal to which 
all can and must aspire; as a result, upward 
mobility gives the achiever enormous satis- 
faction and a sense of relief at having “made 
it”; this is likely to give rise to a “cult of 
gratitude,” an attitude of deep-seated ap- 
preciation towards the social order for mak- 
ing the new-found pleasures possible; 
«, . . such gratitude is then expressed through 
an ‘over conformity’ to the prescribed be- 
havior of the middle class, specifically, by 
voting for (the Republican Party)” (1967: 
592). 

But such theorizing is premature. The 
data on which the political overconformity 
thesis currently rests are not just contra- 
dictory as Thompson suggests but in fact 
require the rejection of the thesis. To dem- 
onstrate this, I shall devote the remainder of 
this paper to a systematic review of the 
evidence.® 

3 Although, as will be shown here, upwardly 
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The Lipset-Zetterberg Data 


The principal evidence cited by the pro- 
ponents of the overconformity thesis was 
originally presented by Lipset and Zetterberg 
(1959:67). It is re-presented here in the first 
panel of the table. The trends in these data 
are certainly suggestive of political overcon- 
formity, but in fact the data provide us with 
no reason to reject the null hypothesis that 
in America the upwardly mobile are politi- 
cally similar to the stable middle class. If 
chi-square is calculated for these figures we 
get values of .24 for the 1948 election and 
1,18 for the 1952 election, indicating that in 
both cases the difference between the up- 
wardly mobile and the stable middle class is 
far from being statistically significant. 


The MIT. Study 


A second piece of evidence cited by the 
proponents of the overconformity thesis is 
a study by the M.I.T. Center for Interna- 
tional Studies in 1955, involving 1,000 ran- 
domly selected American business executives. 
According to Lipset and Zetterberg, “these 
data show that only 5 percent of the children 
of manual workers are Democrats as com- 
pared with 10 percent Democrat among the 
executive sons of middle and upper class 
fathers” (1964:460). Unfortunately, since 
these data are apparently unpublished, it has 
not been possible to check the details. How- 
ever, Lipset and Zetterberg admit elsewhere 
that “the differences are too small to be sig- 
nificant” (1959:67). 


West’s Study of College Graduates 


In their recent book, Lopreato and Hazel- 
rigg cite the work of Patricia West (1954: 
465-80) as further evidence of the overcon- 
formity of upwardly mobile Americans. As 
part of her study, West looked at American 





mobile American men are not more conservative 
than their stable middle class compatriots, it is 
quite possible that they are more conservative than 
would be expected on the basis of an additive model 
of the effects of class of origin and class of destina- 
tion on political preference. If analysis of the data 
revealed a pronounced departure from additivity; 
that is, if it revealed a significant interaction effect, 
Lopreato’s theorizing might then properly be in- 
voked to account for this effect. (For an example 
of the kind of analysis referred to, see Jackman, 
1972.) 
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college graduates who, at the time of her 
survey in 1947, had made progress in their 
chosen careers and were financially well-off 
(earning more than $7,500 a year). She 
singled out two groups of such men: those 
who had worked their way through college, 
earning more than half their college ex- 
penses, and those who had earned none of 
their college expenses, having been supported 
by their parents. These she termed the self- 
made and the privileged men respectively. 
Clearly the former, starting from a relatively 
impoverished situation, may be regarded as 
upwardly mobile; while the latter are, in 
some sense, the stable middle class. 

In her article West was concerned to see 
whether, for college graduates, the economic 
status they attain in later life is a better in- 
dicator of their political attitudes than is 
their economic origin. She therefore com- 
pared her two groups of men on the politi- 
cally relevant question of whether or not they 
favored laissez-faire government. Her results 
are presented in the second panel of the table. 
It should be noted that the difference sug- 
gested by the figures is statistically insig- 
nificant (y?=.37). Therefore, given West’s 
concern, we might have expected her to con- 
clude from these data that self-made men 
were “just as opposed to government plan- 
ning as the originally privileged group.” In- 
stezd she actually wrote that they were “if 
anything, more opposed to government plan- 
ning than the originally privileged group” 
(1954:479, emphasis in original). Whether 
or not the former were really more opposed 
than the latter is irrelevant to her concern, 
and she can be forgiven the statistical license 
she takes in making this assertion. 

However, Lopreato and Hazelrigg quote 
this observation by West as evidence of the 
political overconformity of upwardly mobile 
Americans (1972:452). In doing so they 
transfer the statement from a context in 
which the statistical insignificance is unim- 
portant to a context in which it is critical. 
West’s statement is simply unacceptable as 
evidence of political overconformity. 

Interestingly enough, as Lopreato and 
Hazelrigg concede, there is in West’s article 
some good evidence that upwardly mobile 
Americans are not as conservative as the 
stable middle class, She presents data on the 
party affiliations of self-made and privileged 
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Table 1. Political Orientation by Mobility in the tmited States? 








: Stable 
Panel Upwardly ” 2 
No. Mobile Middle Square Significance 
Class 
1 Left Voting by Urban Middle Class Men (Lipset and Zetterberg) 
$ Democrat in 1948 35 ( 72) 39 ( 83) 24 N.S, 
4 Democrat in 1952 22 ( 67) 30 ( 79) 1.18 N.S, 
2 Attitude of Self-made and Privileged Men towards 
: Laissez-Faire Gmt. (West) 
$ Favoring L.F. © 073 (484) 71 (338) .37 N.S. 
3 Party Affiliations of Self-made and Privileged Men (West) 
$ Democrat 18 22` 2.13 N.S. 
$ Independent 40 29 
$ Republican 42 49 3.89 Sig. 
Total 190 100 
(Sample Total) (469) (326) 
4 ‘Political Stance of Middle Class Men (Centers) 
$ Radical 14 11 
$ Intermediate 23 22 
$ Conservative 63 67 46 N.S. 
Total 100 100 
(Sample Total) (103) (209) 
5 Party Preference of Cambridge Youth (Maccoby) 
$ Republican definitely 18 21 
$ Republican leaning 5 - 
$ Independent 9 28 
$ Democrat leaning 12 8 
4 Democrat definitely 56 43 
Total 100 100 
(Sample Total) ( 82) ( 73) 
6 Party Preference of Cambridge Youth--Collapsed Data (Maccoby) 
$ Republican 23 21 16 N.S, 
$ Independent 9 28 
$ Nemocratic 68 51 4.99 Sig. 
Total 100 100 
(Sample Total) ( 82) ( 72) 
7 Presidential Choice of Cambridge Youth (Maccoby) 
$ Stevenson” 52 ( 82) 63 (72) 1.58 N.S. 
8 Left Voting by American Middle Class Men (Thompson) 
$ Democrat in 1948 37 f 70) 40 73) .10 N.S, 
4$ Democrat in 1952 29 77 28 92 -00 N.S. 
4 Democrat in 1958 45 ( 77 51 (100 . 54 N.S. 
$ Democrat in 1960 38 ( 87 40 (108 .07 N.S. 
$ Democrat in 1964 71 ( 79 53 ( 91) 5.86 Sig. 
$ Democrat in 1966 54 ( 50) 49 ( 53) .25 N.S. 
A N.S. 


ggregate $ Democrat 45 (440) 43 (517) 42 


i: : 
Unless otherwise indicated, percentages are based on a two-party choice. Fig- 
ures in brackets are sample totals. Sources are quoted in the text. 


2411 tests are based on the .05 level of significance with direction predicted. 
stevenson was the Democratic candidate; the Republican was Eisenhower. 
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“men, analysed by age. In the context of the 
overconformity thesis, West’s age analysis 
is irrelevant; and so we may amalgamate her 
age groupings. Doing so yields. the informa- 
tion presented in the third panel of the table. 
These data enable us to conclude that the 
privileged men are significantly more Re- 
publican than the self-made men (x? =3.89). 
Thus, far from supporting the political over- 
conformity thesis, West’s data provide sig- 
nificant evidence that the upwardly mobile 
in America are less conservative than the 
stable middle class.* 


The Work of Richard Centers 


A further piece of relevant evidence comes 
from the work of Richard Centers (1949: 
180). On the basis of a battery of questions, 
he divided respondents in a 1945-47 survey 
into radical, intermediate and conservative 
categories. By relating this to mobility, he 
obtained the results presented in the fourth 
panel of the table. Although these data re- 
veal a trend to radicalism by the upwardly 
mobile, it is not statistically significant. (For 
conservatives, y?=.46,) Nevertheless, Cen- 
ters’ results are inconsistent with the over- 
conformity thesis. 


Maccoby’s Study of Cambridge Youth 


More evidence bearing on the issue is to 
be found in E. E. Maccoby’s study of the 
political attitudes of youth in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts in 1952 (1954:23-39). Since 
these data are for both males and females 
and since Lipset, Zetterberg, Lopreato and 
others formulate their proposition for up- 
wardly mobile American males only, Macco- 
by’s findings are not strictly relevant. Never- 
theless, Lipset and Zetterberg cite this study 
as evidence for their thesis; and so it must be 
considered here. According to Lipset and 
Zetterberg; “Maccoby found that upward 
mobile youth in Cambridge were more Re- 
publican than non-mobiles in the class to 
which the upward mobile moved” (1964: 
460). The evidence actually presented by 


4 An interesting feature of these data is the dis- 
proportionate support which the upwardly mobile 
give to independent candidates at the expense of 
both Democrats and Republicans. This suggests that 
independent candidates offer the upwardly mobile 
a political ‘halfway house.’ 
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Maccoby is contained in the fifth and seventh 
panels of the table. 

Let us first examine panel 5 for evidence 
of the Lipset-Zetterberg claim. To facilitate 
the discussion let us collapse panel 5 to form 
panel 6, The first line of panel 6 suggests 
that, in apparent conformity with the claim 
made by Lipset and Zetterberg for Maccoby’s 
findings, the upwardly mobile are more in- 
clined than the stable middle class to prefer 
the Republicans. However the value of 
chi-square for the difference is a mere .16. In 
other words, if the Lipset-Zetterberg claim 
is based on these data, it is based on a differ- 
ence which, statistically speaking, is totally 
insignificant. _ 

If, on the other hand, their claim is made 
on the basis of panel 7 it is again ill-founded, 
since chi-square for that difference is only 
1.58. Whichever the case the Lipset-Zetter- 
berg interpretation of Maccoby’s findings 
must be rejected. 

It is worth observing that panel 7 can be 
interpreted in quite another way. Scrutinizing 
the third line of the panel enables us to make 
the following claim: Maccoby found that up- 
ward mobile youth in Cambridge were more 
Democratic than non-mobiles in the class to 
which the upward mobile moved.® Further- 
more, this difference is statistically signifi- 
cant, being supported by a chi-square of 
4,99. 

Thus the overall conclusion from Macco- 
by’s study is that amongst Cambridge youth 
the upwardly mobile are significantly more 
Democratic and not significantly more Re- 
publican than the stable middle class, It 
seems that Lipset and Zetterberg have mis- 
interpreted her results. If, as they intend, 
this study is to be treated as relevant to the 
issue of political overconformity by upwardly 
mobile American males, then Maccoby’s data 
provide evidence against rather than for the 
thesis. 


5 This claim is in striking contrast with that 
made by Lipset and Zetterberg. But because of 
the disproportionate tendency of the stable middle 
class to prefer independents, the two are not 
actually inconsistent. In principle both claims 
could be simultaneously true. It may be observed? 
that the tendency for members of the stable middle 
class to prefer independents is at odds with the 
situation commented on in footnote 4. This how- 
ever is not the place to dwell on the discrepancy. 
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Greenstein and Wolfinger 


A further finding relating to the voting 
habits of upwardly mobile Americans comes 
from a study of suburbanites conducted by 
Greenstein and Wolfinger. They found in 
their sample that “suburbanites who were 
‘objectively’ upwardly mobile (those with 
professional, executive, or white collar jobs 
whose fathers were manual workers) were 
more Democratic than were ‘stable’ sub- 
urbanites at the same occupational levels” 
(1958:479). Unfortunately the authors do 
not present their data, and so it has not been 
possible to check statistical significance. 
Nevertheless their conclusion is inconsistent 
with the claim that the upwardly mobile are 
political overconformists, 


Thompson’s National Survey Data 


Kenneth Thompson has provided the most 
important data yet on the political stance of 
the upwardly mobile in America (1971: 
223-35). Using a sample drawn by the 
Michigan Survey Research Center, he ana- 
lysed national voting patterns for the six 
elections from 1948 to 1966. His results are 
presented in the eighth panel of the table. 
As can be seen, for three of the six elections 
upwardly mobile men were more conservative 
than stable middle class individuals; while 
for the other three they were less conserva- 
tive. Five of these six differences are sta- 
tistically insignificant, but in the case of the 
1964 election the upwardly mobile were sig- 
nificantly more likely to vote Democratic 
than was the stable middle class. If we ag- 
gregate the data for the six elections, we 
find that the upwardly mobile were on the 
whole more likely to vote Democratic than 
were those born into the middle class, al- 
though the difference is not significant. 
Overall, therefore, Thompson’s data consti- 
tute strong evidence against the overcon- 
formity thesis. 


Political Overconformity: The Verdict 


This review of the evidence indicates that 
upwardly mobile American men vote con- 
servatively in approximately the same pro- 
portions as do stable members of the middle 
class. Not one piece of statistically signifi- 
cant evidence supports the proposition that 
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upwardly mobile sons of workers aré more 
likely than old-time members of the middle 
class to vote Republican. On the other hand, 
not counting Maccoby’s study, two items of 
statistically significant evidence (West and 
Thompson) have been found to support the 
proposition that upwardly mobile American 
men are less conservative than the stable 
middle class. If anything, therefore, the data 
support the view that the upwardly mobile 
“ynderconform” to the political norms of the 
middle class. However, that most of the 
findings yield no statistically significant dif- 
ferences one way or the other suggests rather 
persuasively that upwardly mobile -Ameri- 
can men are politically indistinguishable 
from their stable middle class compatriots. 
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The Chinese critique of bureaucratic forms of organization is delineated, and the alternative 

Maoist organizational ideal is sketched. The adequacy of this Maoist alternative as part of 

a modernizing strategy is considered, both on logical and on (limited) empirical -grounds. 

The Maoist conception seems to be neither a general solution to the organizational prob- > 
lems of developing societies nor totally inappropriate or utopian. 


an ambivalent heritage. Max Weber 
stressed that bureaucracy, in particular 
the rational bureaucracy of capitalist socie- 
ties, could more efficiently coordinate the 
diverse activities of large numbers of indi- 
viduals than organizational forms based on 
such things as kinship and personal loyalty. 
He foresaw that with growing trends toward 
rationality, mass democracy, and complex 
divisions of labor, the increasing dominance 
of the bureaucratic form of organization 
could not be avoided. At the same time 
Weber was very aware of the features of 
real bureaucracies (impersonality, red tape, 
etc.) which have given the term its negative 
connotation in common speech. Weber also 
predicted that. future socialist societies 
would require an even higher degree of 
formal bureaucratization than capitalist so- 
cieties (Weber, 1968:225). The evolution 
of Soviet society has given us no grounds 
for rejecting this prediction, and has in fact 
reinforced the conviction of Western social 
scientists that bureaucratization is an inevi- 
table concomitant of economic development, 
whether socialist or capitalist. 
Recent events in China, however, direct 
renewed attention to the relationship be- 


T the West the term bureaucracy has 


* Michael Flynn, Gordon Bennett, Janet Salafi, 
and Gayl Ness all provided useful criticism of an 
earlier draft. 
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tween bureaucratization and modernization. 
The Cultural Revolution (1966-1969) wit- 
nessed a broad attack on the growing. bu-. 
reaucratization of Chinese society in terms 
which sometimes parallel, but! in other cases 
differ from, Western Critiques of bureau- 
cracy. The Cultural Revolution was por- 
trayed in Chinese media as a struggle be- 
tween two roads, one toward Soviet-style 
bureaucratic development, and one toward 
a new Maoist style of non-bureaucratic de- 
velopment. The Cultural Revolution debates 
have produced reverberations in the West, 
with some saying that the “Maoist model” 
is more suited to the needs and problems 
of today’s developing societies than Western 
or Soviet-style development (Gurley, 1971; 
Andors, 1971); while others view Maoism 
as a romantic and irrational approach, in- 
compatible with the demands of moderniza- 
tion (Lewis, 1968; Loewenthal, 1970). 
The present article is an attempt to deal 
with some of the issues raised in these de- 
bates, while relating them to theoretical 
concerns of those studying organizations 
outside of the Chinese context. First it will 
be necessary to specify what the nature of 
the Maoist critique of bureaucracy is, and 


1 Here the Maoist ideal for organizations is seen 
as part of a more general Maoist model for eco- 
nomic development, which is discussed most speci- 
fically by Gurley (1971). 
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what the features of the alternative Maoist 
organizational ideal are. How thorough is 
the Maoist critique. of bureaucracy? How 
non- or anti-bureaucratic is the Maoist alter- 
native? Our tactic will be to compare vari- 
ous features of the emerging Maoist organi- 
zational conception with traits from Western 
organizational models—many, but not all 


of them, stemming from the Weberian tra- . 


dition, After we have clarified somewhat 
the nature of the Maoist organizational 
ideal, we will try to deal with the more 
‘difficult question of its appropriateness to 
the needs and problems of China and other 
developing societies. Throughout this article 
we will concentrate on bureaucracy and 
Maoism within organizations, rather than 
in national political and economic institu- 
tions. 

The term bureaucracy has connotations 
to Mao and his followers beyond those, 
good and bad, which are attached to the 
term in the West. While to some Westerners 
the traditional Chinese bureaucracy, with 
its emphasis on philosophical and literary 
training for service, seemed close to the 
Platonic ideal of rule by philosopher kings, 
the Chinese Communists have always held 
_a very different view. They argue that the 
traditional bureaucratic system allowed the 
educated to set themselves apart from the 
rest of the population and to advance them- 
selves and their relatives at the expense of 
the common man. Thus to the Chinese Com- 
munists bureaucracy entails not only ritual- 
ism and red tape, but a selfish quest for 
:power and office obtained through educa- 
tion and perpetuated by emphasizing the 
distinctive status of the office-holders. While 
Weber stressed the ways in which the tradi- 
tional Chinese bureaucracy differed from 
the rational bureaucracy emerging in capi- 
talist societies, the Chinese Communists 
tend to emphasize the similarities, and the 
evils, of both. 

Although our knowledge of internal Chi- 
nese politics prevents us from being very 
precise about just what constitutes a “Mao- 
ist,” and whether Mao Tse-tung would give 
full blessing to all who use his name, it is 
clear that throughout his political career 
Mao has held a sharply critical view of 
bureaucracy and bureaucrats. As early as 
1933, when the Chinese Communists con- 
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trolled a relatively isolated area of China 
with a population of only three million, 
Mao Tse-tung was already railing, “This 
great evil, bureaucracy, must be thrown . 
into the cesspool” (quoted. in Meisner, 
1971:29). After assuming power in 1949 
the Chinese Communists increasingly ` fol- 
lowed the Soviet model of economic devel- 
opment; but in the late 1950’s they became 
dissatisfied with the results and, in 1958, 
launched the Great Leap Forward. The 
Great Leap was a frenetic attempt to apply 
the Maoist model of economic development, 
and it was a dismal failure. While some 
other Chinese leaders took this experience 
as evidence of the superiority of rational 
bureaucratic development, Mao ‘Tse-tung 
did not. In the Cultural Revolution he 
launched another attempt to get his anti- 
bureaucratic model adopted as the ideal for 
China’s future development. Mao’s 1967 
“Twenty Manifestations of Bureaucracy” is 
surely one of the most damning critiques 
ever written on the subject (translated in 
Joint Publications Research Service, 1970: 
40-3). From Mao’s writings, from the poli- 
cies of the Great Leap Forward and the 
Cultural Revolution, and from the descrip- 
tions in the Chinese press of model organi- 
zations, we can piece together the Maoist 
alternative to rational bureaucracy. 

One basic aspect of the Weberian ideal 
type that is modified by the Chinese Com- 
munists is the notion that bureaucracies 
contain a hierarchy of specialized posts to 
which people are appointed and promoted 
according to criteria of technical compe- 
tence. The Chinese do not argue for organi- 
zations without hierarchy or without spe- 
cialized offices, but they do object to the 
emphasis on technical competence. They do 
not ignore questions of education and skills, 
but they also place strong weight on politi- 
cal purity. In practice this means consider- 
ing social class origins, Party membership, 
level of political enthusiasm, and perfor- 
mance in past political campaigns. The Chi- 
nese Communists also resist the tendency 
toward a high degree of specialization and 
the development of professionalism. During 
the Great Leap and the Cultural Revolution 
periods in particular, the press was full of 
examples of highly trained specialists who 
could not solve the simplest work problems, 
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and of unskilled personnel who, using com- 
mon sense and political inspiration, were 
able to come up with vital work innovations. 
“Specialists in command,” a slogan not out 
of keeping with the Weberian bureaucratic 
model, has come to signify an ideological 
deviation in China. Thus personnel alloca- 
tion schemes in China are supposed to favor 
the politically pure generalist more than the 
apolitical technical specialist. 

One can argue that this emphasis on the 
generalist and the politically pure represents 
an effort by those who made the revolution 
to hold on to power and control the techno- 
crats, even if modernization be impeded. 
But the Maoists feel that there are good 
economic, rather than simply political, rea- 
sons for this emphasis. An exclusive stress 
on technical competence would not only 
promote elitism among China’s limited num- 
ber of specialists, but would also, so the 
argument goes, dull the spirit and initiative 
of the ordinary members of organizations, 
the “masses” upon whose efforts the Maoist 
model depends so heavily. The masses would 
feel incapable of contributing to the deci- 
sions affecting their lives due to their igno- 
rance, and pessimistic about their abilities 
to compete for higher places and positions. 
The result, according to the argument. 
would be passivity and lack of dedication 
on the part of subordinates, phenomena. 
which would undermine whatever decisions 
their superiors would make. On the other 
hand if generalists and the politically pure 
hold sway, they should be less concerned 
about establishing their professional pre- 
rogatives and more concerned about forging 
close ties with, and mobilizing the full en- 
ergy and initiative of, their subordinates. 

Perhaps on re-examination, this personnel 
policy is not such a departure from the 
bureaucratic ideal type. Hiring in Chinese 
organizations is supposed to be based on 
universalistic standards, and vigorous mea- 
sures are taken to prevent personal ties and 
favoritism from interfering. But the special- 
ized offices in Chinese organizations are 
somewhat broader in conception than in the 
rational-bureaucratic type, in each case in- 
cluding the obligation to work with and 
mobilize the ideologically-based enthusiasm 
of subordinates. So political criteria for hir- 
ing are seen as required in order to get per- 
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sonnel with the suitable technical and polit- 
ical skills. If all officers in the organization 
(cadres in the Chinese-terminology) are to 


have political as-well as technical duties,’ 


then from the point of the view of the Chi- 
nese it would be irrational to rely solely on 
technical criteria in allocating personnel. 
From this perspective the departure from 
the bureaucratic ideal type comes more in 
the conception of the duties of the offices 
than in the hiring criteria per se. 

The Chinese Communists also challenge 
the Weberian emphasis on the autonomy of 
bureaucratic organizations. It is generally 
assumed in most Western writings that or- 
ganizations need a certain autonomy from, 
or control over, their environment if they 
are to operate well (cf. Udy, 1970, Chap. 
3). Outside demands and interference are 
seen as diverting the organization from the 
most rational and efficient pursuit of its 
goals. The Chinese Communists fundamen- 
tally reject this notion of ‘the need for orga- 
nizational autonomy, and-a large number 
of colorful epithets—“departmentalism,” 
“localism,” “mountaintop stronghold men- 
tality’——are used for organizations which 
try to assert such autonomy. The proposed 
alternative emphasis is signified by the slo- 
gan “politics takes command.” What this 
means is that all organizational ‘decisions 
and actions.are seen as having political im- 
plications which extend beyond organiza- 
tional boundaries. Ideally this means that 
every action is supposed to be based not 
only on the desire to maximize internal 


` 


efficiency, but on its effect on the pursuit ’ 


of revolutionary social goals. When the two 
are in conflict, the latter should take prece- 
dence. Since the Chinese Communist Party 
and the authorities in Peking are the arbi- 
ters of revolutionary social goals, this means 
that all organizations throughout society 
are supposed to be open to continuous direc- 
tion from these sources. The use of political 
criteria in personnel allocation is supposed 
to ensure this openness, by promoting peo- 
ple who are especially responsive to outside 
political authority. The Chinese Commu- 
nists claim to have good economic as well as 
political justification for arguing for both 
lack of autonomy and the use of political 
criteria in personnel matters. Political au- 
thorities within and outside the organiza- 
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tiôn are not seen as ‘meddlers in affairs bet- 
ter left to experts, but as both the people 
who make sure that decisions do not have 
undesirable social consequences, and as 
those who play central roles in getting orga- 
nizational participants to keep on their toes 
and avoid mistakes and inefficiency. By 
relating every organizational activity to na- 
tional social goals, they may deem some 
actions and programs unacceptable. But the 
argument is that those activities which are 
approved will be pursued with greater dedi- 
cation because of the politicization involved. 
~ Organizational participants should become 
convinced that their most mundane daily 
activities have some ultimate impact on the 
future of socialism and communism, and 
this realization is supposed to promote high 
quality work and diligence in avoiding 
waste and inefficiency. The method used is 
somewhat different, but the rationale is simi- 
lar to that of Western advocates of job 
enlargement and enrichment: if a man finds 
more meaning in his work, he will work 
better. 

Tt should be clear by now that the Chi- 
nese Communists do not subscribe to the 
notions of authority contained in the bu- 
reaucratic ideal type. They are fundamen- 
tally ambivalent toward rational-legal justi- 
fications of authority and toward the 
hierarchy and obedience entailed in large, 
complex organizations. Individuals are not 
supposed to obey because they are subordi- 
nates in a legitimate organization, or be- 
cause they have less technical knowledge 
“than their superiors. As mentioned previ- 
ously, this sort of obedience would be classi- 
fied as “dulling the initiative of the masses.” 
In Weberian terms, the kind of authority 
relations desired would probably be classi- 
fied as charismatic; but this pigeon-holing 
misses the spirit of the Maoist ideal. Un- 
questioned obedience to superiors because 
they are portrayed as carrying out the 
wishes of Chairman Mao and the Party is 
also labelled dulling the initiative of the 
masses. The Maoists idealize a more par- 
ticipatory style of leadership, and it is this 
emphasis that has occasioned the most in- 
terest in the West. 

The term “mass line” stands for a large 
number of procedures organizations are sup- 
- posed to use to ameliorate the effects of 
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hierarchy.. Cadres are required to establish 
regular schedules for spending part of their’ 
time out of their offices and down working 
with their hands alongside their subordi- ` 
nates. While to the Western mind this may 
seem like a poor use of time for skilled per- 
sonnel, again the Maoists see economic — 
benefits. Sending administrators and tech- 
nical personnel down to the basic levels is 
seen as fostering organizational cohesion, 
while increasing the information superiors 
have about concrete problems and how sub- 
ordinates are reacting to work situations. 
The emphasis on getting cadres to go down 
and participate in labor is only one ‘side of 
the “two participations.” The other is that 
subordinates are supposed to be systemati- 
cally organized to participate in decision 
making. In industry one of the most com- 
mon forms advocated is the “triple combi- 
nation” in which technical problems are 
attacked by ad hoc groups composed of 
cadres, technicians, and ordinary workers. 
The “revolutionary committees” which now 
administer post-Cultural Revolution Chi- 
nese organizations are similarly supposed to 
include representatives not only of admin- 
istrators, but of subordinates and even jani- 
torial personnel. 

Even when decisions do originate from 
organizational superiors (or authorities out- 
side the organization), they are not sup- 
posed to be simply announced. and obeyed. 
Rather there are elaborate procedures for 
mobilizing support for decisions made at 
higher levels. This, too, reflects the mass 
line approach. A new policy is announced 
and explained, and then subordinates break 
into regular discussion groups to go over 
each point in detail. In these groups efforts 
are made to convince everyone of the need 
for a change in routine, to elicit suggestions 
and ideas, and to get “activists” to encour- 
age their co-workers to support the change. 
This kind of communication process is sup- 
posed to take place not only in techmical 
matters, but in basic political decisions as 
well. All things affecting the lives of mem- 
bers of an organization are supposed to 
include those members in some way in their 
resolution. The extent of actual influence 
of subordinates over policy decisions may 
not be great, but they should not be left 
out of the process completely. The aim 
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here is similar to the goals of “participative 
management” in the West: subordinates, by 
taking an active although perhaps secon- 
. dary part in decisions affecting them, will 
identify more with the organization and 
contribute more to it. 

The thoroughness with which subordinate 
participation is supposed to be pursued in 
China, however, goes much further than the 
Western thought (and also Soviet thought) 
along these lines. In Western organizations 
subordinates may or may not respond to 
higher requests for ideas and suggestions, 
depending in part on the influence of in- 
formal social groupings and norms, In Chi- 
nese organizations subordinate participation 
is not to be just solicited, but guaranteed; 
and to this end active efforts are made to 
formalize and mobilize the informal social 
groupings of subordinates. The basic vehi- 
cle is the discussion group already men- 
tioned. The factory work group, school row, 
office section, and military squad all consti- 
tute groups which are to maintain their 
form outside the activities and hours of 
formal organizational life (cf. also Schur- 
mann 1959, Whyte, 1970). These groups, 
numbering generally eight to fifteen mem- 
bers, elect officers, arrange joint recreation, 
hold outside political study meetings, and 
engage in group criticism and self-criticism 
rituals. Notes are taken by a designated 
“recorder” at discussion and criticism meet- 
ings, and these are used to report group 
ideas and morale to superiors. The group 
leader will cultivate within the group cer- 
tain “activists” whom he can count on to 
help him steer discussion and criticism meet- 
ings along proper channels. It is in these 
groups that subordinates not only discuss 
new pronouncements, but criticize their own 
ideological shortcomings and poor work per- 
formance, and promise improvement to their 
peers. Just as the organization itself is sup- 
posed to be permeated by outside political 
demands, so primary groups within that 
organization are to be formalized and politi- 
cized, and made unable to pursue autono- 
mous objectives. Obviously there are prob- 
lems in implementing this ideal, since 
participation which is mandatory and orga- 
nized from above may not be enthusiastic, 
and views expressed in the group may not 
come from the heart. But the procedure 
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does illustrate the ideal conception of. the 
leader-led relationship within Chinese orga- 
nizations. in which leaders will be in close 
contact with and solicitous of the views of 
the Jed, but the led will be unable to resist 
or be uninvolved. 

By a number of other devices the Chinese 
Communists strive to minimize the impor- 
tance and effects of organizational hierar- 
chy. The similarity of dress of people high 
and low tends to downplay status distinc- 
tions, and this egalitarianism was given its 
most noted application in the elimination 
of ranks and insignia of rank in the Chinese 
armed forces in 1965. Here it should be 
noted that absolute equality is not being 
pursued, and is in fact denounced as a de- 
viation. The commanders of companies and 
regiments are still the commanders of com- 
panies and regiments, with much more au- 
thority than the ordinary soldier; but they 
now have less in the way of visible symbols 
of their distinctiveness. Similarly, the Chi- 
nese do not reject the basic bureaucratic 
feature of higher remuneration for those 
holding higher posts. In fact both wages 
and perquisities such as apartments are dis- 
tributed according to rank. But at the same 
time efforts are made to downplay the dif- 
ferences. Wage differentials are kept within 
limits narrower than are common in the 
United States, Russia, or developing socie- 
ties; and the relatively more spacious apart- 
ment of an administrator may be in the same 
apartment complex where his unit’s janitor 
lives (cf. Richman, 1969:804-8)..In gen- 
eral it is felt that the higher performance 
that might result from those favored by 
wider differentials and status distinctions 
would be more than. offset by lowered orga- 
nizational cohesion and poorer morale 
among those at the lower end of the scale. 
In a variety of ways, then, the hierarchy 
that exists in Chinese organizations is sup- 
posed to be de-emphasized, with efforts 
made to form close ties and communications 
across hierarchical divisions. 

At the same time alternative forms of re- 
wards and recognition are provided which 
are not dependent on rank or productivity. 
In industry, piece rates have been largely 
discarded since the Cultural Revolution; 
and the differentiated wage Jevels which re- 
main are supplemented by selections of 
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honorary workers based not only on work 
performance, but on criteria of political en- 
thusiasm and willingness to help other work- 
ers. In rural communes the pegging of re- 
wards to individual work tasks has been 
replaced by wages set in public discussion 
meetings, where the criteria include not only 
work performance, but labor attitudes and 
political enthusiasm. While in the West we 
should expect a weakening of the link be- 
tween performance and remuneration to 
lead to poorer performance, Chinese author- 
ities argue the reverse: weakening this link 
makes it more possible to avoid the calcula- 
tive involvement and lack of initiative that 
comes from a strong emphasis on material 
incentives. Or, to put the matter in the 
light of our earlier discussion, if organiza- 
tional roles are defined more broadly to in- 
clude not only immediate work tasks but 
political contributions, then perhaps re- 
wards should be based on such broader cri- 
teria. But keep in mind that the Maoists 
argue that by such a strategy organizational 
performance will be enhanced even if we 
consider only work output, and the Chinese 
media are full of examples of organizations 
which improved their production after they 
scaled down their systems of material incen- 
tives and replaced them with increased po- 
litical mobilization. 

If the drive to blur hierarchical divisions 
and eliminate the autonomy of informal 
primary groups could be successful, then a 
number of assumptions of Western organi- 
zational thought would have to be modified. 
One basic empirical generalization is that 
varying means of securing compliance are 
required in different organizations, depend- 
ing in part on the orientation of subordi- 
nates (Etzioni, 1961).? If you expect sullen 
and antagonistic subordinates, as in a 
prison, then you had better be willing to use 
coercion, If you expect relative indifference 
or calculative involvement, then material in- 
centives are more appropriate; while if you 
expect enthusiasm and commitment you can 
rely more on persuasion and the manipula- 


2 Etzioni specifically states in his introduction 
that hig empirical generalizations may not hold 
for non-Western, non-democratic societies, Skinner 
and Winckler (1969) have found, however, that 
Etzloni’s scheme helps them to interpret patterns 
of change in rural organizations in China. 
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tion of symbols. In China, while coercion 
and material incentives remain important 
(cf. Skinner and Winckler, 1969), there is 
a constant effort to get people to respond 
more to what Ezzioni calls normative and 
social power. The organizational elements 
we have already described (the mass line, 
politics in command, the small group) are 
suppesed to make this possible. If these 
techniques can be successfully applied, sub- 
ordinates should respond more and more to 
social pressure and patriotic appeals; and 
there should be less need for coercion and 
material incentives, no matter what the type 
or goal of the organization involved. In 
other words, the Maoist ideal is supposed 
to be appropriate and beneficial not in spe- 
cial sorts of organizations, but in everything 
from the Party itself to the forced labor 
camps which form the core of the Chinese 
penal system. In the latter case, an inmate 
should feel surrounded not by an inmate 
subculture exerting pressure to subvert la- 
bor camp rules, but by other inmates urging 
him to reform and confess any thoughts he 
may have of escaping. 

The emphases on close organizational ties 
and on relating every activity to national 
goals alert us to another Maoist deviation 
from the rational bureaucratic ideal type. 
The Maoist ideel does not entail formalistic 
impersonality. The Chinese Communists do 
want their organizations to be impersonal in 
the sense that individual friendships and 
rivalries are not supposed to influence activ- 
ities and decisions. The ideal is comradeship 
rather than formalistic impersonality. This 
means that everyone is supposed to show 
a high degree of personalistic concern and 
solicitude for everyone else. People are ex- 
pected to treat each other not just as hold- 
ers of narrow roles, but as whole individuals 
with problems and private lives which may 
affect organizational performance. Within a 
small group it is supposed to work like this: 
Members are not simply to criticize éach 
others’ failings constantly. Rather they 
should engage in a variety of joint activi- 
ties, helping each other to solve personal 
problems, while at the same time criticizing 
those who depart from the official line. The 
same kind of personal concern matched by 
criticism is supposed to extend across hier- 
archical divisions within the organization. 
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This ethic of comradeship is seen as con- 
tributing to organizational loyalties in a 
way an ethic of impersonality could not, 
and we have already seen that the effort to 
build strong organizational loyalties occu- 
pies a central place in the Maoist ideal. 
Emotions are also regarded somewhat dif- 
ferently in Chinese organizations. Individ- 
uals are not to let personal emotions inter- 
fere with their performance, but the ideal is 
not unemotionality. Rather a high degree 
ef passion and zeal should be generated for 
even the most mundane tasks. Much of the 
effort of Party cadres and propagandists 
goes into proclaiming slogans, organizing 
group competitions and mass meetings, and 
so forth, in the effort to mobilize the proper 
spirit. Individuals are advised to regard 
taking school quizzes, selling pork, or 
spreading manure as objects of revolution- 
ary struggle which must be overcome with 
the same zeal that characterized the guer- 
rilla struggle against Japan of an earlier era. 
These basic notions of coopting primary 
groups, comradeship, and zeal are all re- 
lated to the fact that Chinese organizations 
make greater claims on their participants 
than do their Western (or Soviet) counter- 
parts. The “partial inclusion” and limited 
contractual obligations of officeholders 
which in the bureaucratic ideal type protect 
participants from undue exploitation are 
not basic features of the Maoist ideal. No 
aspect of the life of an individual is re- 
garded as completely irrelevant to his orga- 
nizational performance. Informal contacts 
within the organization, outside recreation 
with friends, marital relationships, and 
many other factors are seen as affecting the 
performance of individuals. The leaders of 
a Maoist organization are to try to make 
sure that all these influences support, rather 
than undermine, organizational goals. In- 
ternal activities are highly organized, spare 
time recreation is arranged, evening politi- 
cal study sessions are run, and at times 
efforts are even made to organize families 
and outside friends for organizational pur- 
poses, During the political campaigns which 
periodically sweep across Chinese society, 
work days may be extended; and in some 
cases individuals will have to remain within 
the organization for days or even weeks 
without returning home. These efforts tend 
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to make’ Chinese organizations more total 
in scope and more pervasive than their 
Western counterparts (ie., their members 
engage in more joint activities and there are 
more activities inside and outside the orga- 
nization for which the organization sets 
norms—cf. Etzioni, 1961:160-3). While 
partial inclusion is seen in Western organi- 
zational thought as freeing officials from 
nonrational obligations and interference so 
that they can apply their expertise to their 
job, in Maoist organizations the more 
nearly total inclusion is seen as promoting 
organizational involvement and commit- 
ment, which is supposed to lead to more 
diligent and efficient work. 

A few further contrasts round out our 
picture. The Chinese Communists also do 
not accept the bureaucratic notions of con- 
tractually based job security and office-hold- 
ing as a career. In the Weberian ideal type 
these features are seen as encouraging the 
acquisition of high level skills and their op- 
timal use, and eliminating the need to bend 
to pressures and toady to superiors, In Chi- 
nese organizations many people do serve in 
one post for long periods, and do: ascend 
the ladder of ranks; but the official ideal is 
that individuals serve at the will of the 
state. “Careerism,” the desire to acquire 
skills and use them to rise in a bureaucratic 
hiearchy, is seen as a traditional political 
evil. Instead, skilled personnel are supposed 
to be willing to leave comfortable and fam- 
iliar posts for terms in manual labor or 
work for which they have not been trained. 
There are a number of reasons for this em- 
phasis, including the desire to undermine 
bureaucratic elitism; but probably the ma- 
jor justification is the effort to prevent rig- 
idities in the national personnel] allocation 
system. (State control over employment and 
job changes is more nearly total in China 
than in, say, the Soviet Union.) Office- 
holders who have outlived their usefulness 
do not have to be “kicked upstairs,” ‘but 
can be “sent down” or shifted to some other 
work to meet the rapidly changing demands 
of the developing economy. 

Maoists are also suspicious of the bureau- 
cratic assumption that organizations should 
be rule-bound and possess stable routines 
so that participants will have the security 
and calculability needed for rational action. 
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In China the notion of stable routines con- 
flicts with the desire to maintain a spirit of 
- revolutionary change. Rules and work pro- 
cedures are looked on with suspicion as 
things bureaucrats use to control subordi- 
nates so that they can maximize their own 
successes, without necessarily maximizing 
the successes of their organizations. Rou- 
_tines and rules fall again into the familar 
category of “dampening the enthusiasm of 
the masses.” According to the Maoists, or- 
ganizations should strive to minimize their 
rules and procedures so that members (par- 
ticularly subordinates) who have new ideas 
and innovations that will improve work will 
feel free to carry them out. Periodically 
special campaigns are launched to “shake 
up” organizations and “break through” un- 
necessary rules and procedures. 

The Maoists also reject the notion of 
unity of command, prominent in classical 
organizational theory and in Weber’s mono- 
cratic bureaucracy and Soviet one-man- 
management. With unity of command every- 
one has only one immediate superior to deal 
with, and this is usually seen as avoiding 
confusion and conflict while making it easy 
to specify responsibility and accountability 
for decisions. The Chinese, who followed 
Soviet one-man-management ideas in the 
early 1950's, have since shifted more to the 
diffusion of decision-making both vertically 
and horizontally within organizations. Hor- 
izontally this means collective decision- 
making by Party committees in consulta- 
tion with administrators, technicians, and 
workers. Vertically this means referring 
many kinds of decisions up and down vari- 
ous levels of the administrative hierarchy, 
often several times, for ideas, reactions, and 
approval. This procedure may lead to de- 
lays in decision-making, and may make it 
difficult to individualize responsibility; but 
the Chinese feel that it will contribute to 
the desired general involvement in organiza- 
tional goals and activities. 

We have now reviewed a large number of 
ways in which the Chinese Communists (or 
at least the Maoists among them) either 
specifically reject or modify basic features 
of Western organizational models. These 
contrasts should not blind us to the similar- 
ities between Maoist and Western organi- 
zational conceptions. Chinese organizations 
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do have specific goals, and they do employ 
a division of labor entailing a hierarchy of 
specialized offices in pursuit of these goals. 
Those at the top of organizations have 
authority over those lower down; and in 
general they have more training and expe- 
tience, and receive greater rewards, than do 
their subordinates. Universalistic criteria 
are to be used in allocating personnel; and 
files, rules and written communications 
are basic facts of-life in Chinese organiza- 
tions. Offices are separated from office- 
holders, who can be replaced. Perhaps a 
brief list at this point will highlight the 
similarities and the contrasts. 

Admittedly this listing is something of a 
hodge-podge. We have compared features 
of the Maoist ideal with characteristics 
drawn from various Western sources: the 
Weberian ideal type of rational bureau- 
cracy, basic assumptions of other schools of 
thought, and empirical generalizations from 
Western organizational research. It has 
also been mentioned that the prescriptions 
of the Maoist Ideal have some parallels not 
listed here with the thinking of some other 
Western organizational theorists, most par- 
ticularly with what is known as participa- 
tive management (cf. McGregor, 1960; Lik- 
ert, 1961; Tannenbaum, 1968). Weber 
himself was, of course, not unaware of the 
economic potential, but perhaps limited ap- 
plicability, of organizations departing from 
the rational bureaucratic ideal type in the 
direction of value infusion and collective 
commitment. His writings on monastic and 
congregational forms of organization are 
particularly relevant here (cf. Weber, 1968: 
1168~70, 1204-10). 

Clearly underlying all the contrasts listed 
is a general disagreement over the ways or- 
ganizations are conceived. In the rational 
bureaucratic conception, the central con- 
cern is with achieving internal efficiency 
through the maximum use of technical 
knowledge. In the Maoist ideal the -pre- 
dominant emphasis is instead on finding 
ways to maximize the involvement and 
commitment of organizational participants, 
particularly the “masses” at the bottom of 
organizations. While Weber focussed most of 
his attention cn the administrators within 
bureaucracies, rather than on the entire 
personnel, the Maoists focus most_of their 
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CONTRASTS > i . 


Western conceptions 


1. Use criteria of technical competence 
in personnel allocation 
2. Promote organizational autonomy 


3. Legal-rational authority 


4. Informal 
occur 

5. Differentiated rewards to office and 
performance encouraged 

6. Varied compliance strategies needed, 
depending on the organization 

7. Formalistic impersonality 

8. Unemotionality 

9. Partial inclusion and limited contrac- 
tual obligations of office-holders 

10. Job security encouraged 


social groups unavoidably 


11. Calculability through rules and estab- 
lished procedures 


Maoist conceptions 


1. Use both political purity and technical 
competence i 

2. Politics takes command, and openness 
to outside political demands 

3. Mass line participative-charismatic 

© authority 

4. Informal groups can and should be 
fully coopted 

5. Differentiated rewards to office and 
performance deemphasized 

6. Normative and social compliance 
should play the main role everywhere 

7, Comradeship 

8. Political zeal encouraged 

9. Near total inclusion and theoretically 
unlimited obligations 

10. Job security not valued, and career ori- 
entations not encouraged 

11. Flexibility and rapid change valued, 
rules and procedures looked on with 


suspicion 
12. Unity of command and strict heir- 12. Collective leadership and flexible con- 
archy of communications sultation 
_ SIMILARITIES 
1. Organizations have specific gils 1. Same 
2. Organizations utilize a hierarchy of 2. Same 


specialized offices 

3. Authority and rewards greater at the 
top of an organization 

4. Universalistic hiring and promotion 
criteria 

5. Files, rules, and written communica- 
tions regulate organizational life 

6. Offices separated from office-holders 


3. Same, although efforts to deemphasize 


4, Same, although criteria differ 


5. Same, although not always viewed 
positively ` 
6. Same 





attention on how subordinates are tied into 
the organization. To oversimplify, the pri- 
mary concern of Maoists is with maximiz- 
ing (human) inputs rather than with get- 
ting. the most return from limited inputs. It 
can be argued that there is some sense to 
this approach in China’s case given her 
relatively low level of economic development 
and abundance of unskilled labor. But the 
Maoists make a more general case for the 
value of their organizational ideal, one that 
says it should be used in organizations of 
all types, no matter what the mix of back- 


4 


grounds and skills of participants. Again the 
parallels with participative management 
are suggestive. Advocates of the Maoist ideal 
claim that its implementation will produce 
greater involvement in organizations among 
participants, thus producing more diligent, 
careful, and creative work. Thus much of 
the poor performance which occurs when the 
ideal type of rational bureaucracy is trans- 
lated into practice® (ritualism, restriction 

3 Rational bureaucracy as an ideal type has no 


direct normative implications. However, because 
of the efficiency which is claimed for rational 
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of output, etc.) is seen as avoidable if the 
Maoist ideal is followed. In other words the 
major emphasis on involvement rather than 
-on internal efficiency is seen as producing, 
as a byproduct, greater actual efficiency. 
This line of thinking is the basis for the 
argument that the Maoist ideal, far from 
being incompatible with economic develop- 
ment, can actually make a contribution. 
The Maoists do not feel that they have to 
sacrifice economic progress to remain true 
to their ideology; they feel they can be 
Maoists and also modernize Chinese society. 

At this point we might return to the ques- 
tion of how non or anti-bureaucratic the 
Maoist ideal is. The answer depends on 
what we take as the defining attributes of 
bureaucracy. The Maoists have not dis- 
mantled large-scale organizations and intro- 
duced participatory democracy. As we have 
seen, the critique of bureaucracy is broad 
_ but not total; and organizations with multi- 


ple levels of specialized offices continue to’ 


exist. Individual organizations are control- 
led and coordinated by national state ad- 
ministrative, army, and party hierarchies.‘ 
If we take size, hierarchy, and division of 
labor as our criteria, then, rather than other 
traits on our list, we can say that the Mao- 
ist, like the advocates or participative man- 
agement, are not rejecting bureaucracy, but 
are trying to build more responsive and effi- 
cient bureaucracies. 

However bureaucratic or non-bureaucra- 
tic we regard the Maoist ideal, it is clear 
that what is advocated is different in many 
ways from Western organizational experi- 
ence. How do we evaluate the claims made 
for this organizational ideal? There seem to 
be two alternatives. We can examine the 
available evidence on whether the Maoist 
ideal, when implemented in real organiza- 
tions, has the favorable results (both politi- 

. cal and economic) which are claimed for it. 
Or we can consider the logic of the Maoist 
ideal—in other words consider it as an ideal 





bureaucracy, the ideal type easily becomes an ideal 
for those wishing to construct more efficient or- 
ganization. 

‘During the Cultural Revolution the Chinese 
Communist Party was attacked and immobilized. 
The more recent reconstruction of the Party seems 
to have brought in new members, but the struc- 
ture is largely as before. 
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type comparable to the Weberian rational- 
bureaucratic type, and deal with its ade- 
quacy at that level. We will discuss both 
approaches briefly in the pages to follow. 

The problem in using the available empir- 
ical evidence is, of course, that there isn’t 
much; and what there is doesn’t bear directly 
on our questicn. To illustrate: The Chi- 
nese press regularly carries stories about 
how, during the Cultural Revolution, orga- 
nizations scaled down material incentives, in- 
creased participation from below, etc.—with 
the result that everyone felt much more 
ideologically correct, and the organization 
in question broke all previous production 
records. But how representative are these 
articles of the experience of all organiza- 
tions? May there not be organizations which 
achieved negative results from the same 
procedures? Are the production increases 
mentioned the result of improved involve- 
ment and commitment, or perhaps of other 
changes, such as technological improve- 
ments, improved supply of raw materials, 
and so forth? 

We have similar problems with the neg- 
ative evidence. The Maoist organizational 
ideal was espoused earlier, during the Great 
Leap Forward (1958-1960); and the Great 
Leap was a disaster, leading to economic 
depression and famine. But what role did 
following the Maoist organizational ideal 
play in this failure? How much was due 
instead to bad weather, poor national eco- 
nomic planning and coordination, the with- 
drawal of Soviet economic aid, the overly 
hasty introduction of new structural re- 
forms, perhaps even an insufficient expla- 
nation of what the Maoist organizational 
ideal was? The economic recovery which 
occurred after the Great Leap Forward was 
abandoned has indicated to many China 
scholars the economic superiority of rational 
bureaucratic 2s opposed to Maoist tac- 
tics. But does the current record of post- 
Cultural Revolution economic progress in- 
dicate that the Maoist ideal, if properly im- 
plemented, does work? Or does it mean that 
the proper Maoist slogans and external 
forms are being observed, while underneath 
rational bureaucratic tactics are responsible 
for any favorable results? Nothing much of 
a definitive sort can be said using this sort 
of crude evidence. 
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There are some data from visitors to Chi- 
nese enterprises and from refugee interview 
studies of Chinese organizations, but even 
these do not get us much closer to under- 
standing the consequences of pursuing -the 
Maoist ideal. Barry Richman (1969) spent 
two months in China in 1966, just as the 
Cultural Revolution was getting under way, 
and collected a wealth of data on thirty- 
eight industrial enterprises. His report on 
these enterprises contains detailed compari- 
sons with similar enterprises in India, Ja- 
pan, the Soviet Union, and America. His 
conclusion is that enterprises in China oper- 
ate more efficiently than their counterparts 
in India, although not so well as those in 
the other countries. But much of the credit 
for this superiority over India Richman as- 
signs to China’s coming closer to the rational 
bureaucratic ideal, rather than to being 
more Maoist. In general Richman feels, 
more on the basis of the Great Leap ex- 
perience than on his own survey, that Mao- 
ism in small doses makes a positive contri- 
bution to work motivation, but in large 
doses is produces serious irrationalities in 
management. The actual data he collected 
in the thirty-eight enterprises doesn’t tell us 
much about how Maoist or non-Maoist these 
organizations were. Below we reproduce 
selected data Richmond collected on two 
types of enterprises, machinery producing 
and chemical and pharmaceutical enterprises, 
ranked by Richman’s rating (out of thirty- 
eight) of their managerial know-how and 
general efficiency given the physical tech- 
nology available. 

There seems to be a slight tendency 
among the machinery enterprises for some 
standard indicators of bureaucratization, 
such as the number of employees, the per- 
centage of administrative and technical per- 
sonnel, and the ratio of maximum pay to 
average pay, to correlate positively with 
Richman’s subjective rating of enterprise 
efficiency; but among the chemical and 
pharmaceutical enterprises no such rela- 
tionships are visible. But Richman’s figures 
tell us relatively little about whether trying 
to implement the Maoist ideal helps or hurts 
organizational efficiency. There are no good 
indicators of closeness to the Maoist ideal in 
Richman’s data, and we can’t assume that 
where there is no bonus fund or where dif- 
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ferentials are low there is a compensating 
use of political mobilization and participa- 
tory approaches. About such things as the 
proportion of Party membership, the fre- 
quency of organized political study and 
group recreation, and so forth, Richman 
provides no information. And since his 
ranking of efficiency is a subjective one 
based on his own conceptions of managerial 
effectiveness, we cannot be sure that it is 
independent of the other data it is ranged 
against, such as the proportion of personnel 
with specialized education. 

Studies of Chinese organizations based 
on refugee interviews, provide some addi- 
tional information (George, 1967; Barnett 
and Vogel, 1967; Whyte, 1970, 1973). 
These studies yield several generalizations. 
First, vigorous efforts have been made in 
organizations of widely varying types to 
implement the Maoist ideal. Second, when 
efforts are made to implement this ideal, 
various problems tend to produce an opera- 
ting reality which is often rather distant 
from the ideal. The Maoist ideal does not 
seem to grow naturally, but has to be fos- 
tered and pushed through campaigns 
launched from Peking (cf. here also Skinner 
and Winckler, 1969). When this is not done, 
what seems to develop naturally is bureau- 
cracy in the Western sense, which does not 
need central encouragement, But in those 
organizations which do approximate the 
Maoist ideal, the predicted effects of a 
heightened sense of community, willingness 
to work longer and harder, and strong 
identification with organizational and na- 
tional goals do seem to result. And even 
when an organization does not closely ap- 
proach the Maoist ideal, the communication 
and participation procedures may have 
beneficial effects from the point of view of 
administrators, which keep them from being 
abandoned. Let us elaborate briefly on _ 
these points. 

Visitors to China bring back information 
about officials laboring with their hands, 
subordinates participating in decision mak- 
ing, regular group political study routines 
in organizations of all types, and so forth. 
Yet the fact remains that periodically 
campaigns are launched to revive these Ma- 
oist procedures; and officials are charged 
with not encouraging political rituals in their 
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Table 1. Richman's Subjective Rating of Know-how and Efficiency Given the 
Available Technology by Selected Other Indicators, for Machinery and 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Enterprises 











gPercentage, of 








eich Employees” 
Rank ith Higher or 
(of Specialized 
38) Secondary 
Education 
Machinery 
: enterprises: 
5 |Shanghai Machine 
Tool S 8.3 
6 |Wuhan Heavy 
Machinery . i 25.5 
13 |Peking Ist 
Mach. Tool è 17.5 
14 |Shanghai Machine 
Tool #3 -68 7 
19 |Canton Mach. Too : 09C A 8.5 
20 2 
22 
2 
31 15 
32 
l] 
37 
11 
Chemical and 
pharmaceutical 
: enterprises: 
1 jPeking Coke & 
Chem, ; 11 
16 |jPeking Pharma- 
ceutical , 10 
17. Nanking Chem. 
Fertil. . -74C 6.9 
18 jCanton Chem. Fer 
til. 11 
25 jShanghai Phar- 
maceutical . 13 





Key: n.a., =. not available; app. = approximate 
*Richman, 1969, 792-794. 
brichman, 1969, 792-794. 
CRichman, 1969, 726-737. 


dpichman, 1969, 800-802 (pay scales follow a national scale, but with regional 
variations to accommodate varying cost of living standards). 


Computed from Richman, 1969, 800-802 (these figures are for total enterprisé 
personnel, not just for the workers). 


fRichman, 1969, 800-802. 
Richman, 1969, 754-756. 
hpichman, 1969, 154-156. 
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organizations, and with arrogantly ignoring 
ideas and criticisms from below. 

This failure to approximate the Maoist 
ideal is not due solely to the bureaucratic 
mentality of Chinese administrators, but to 
a variety of problems which arise in real 
organizations when the ideal is applied. If 
organizational participants are not very 
committed or cohesive to start with (as in, 
say, a forced labor camp), they are unlikely 
to apply the kind of group social pressure 
necessary to achieve general involvement. 
Even when organizations try to maximize 
the inclusion of participants, individuals 
who have relatives who have suffered in 
past campaigns, who are worried about the 
illness of a spouse, or who are hoping the 
clock will speed up so that they can resume 
yesterday’s basketball game, are unlikely to 
respond to political appeals with the desired 
enthusiasm. In spite of vigorous efforts there 
are parts of the organizational environment 
over which administrators in China, as in 
other societies, have little control; and these 
may interfere with the creation of the de- 
sired atmosphere. Also in the Maoist ideal, 
as in participative management schemes, 
there is the problem of what happens when 
subordinate initiative is stimulated; and the 
result is ideas and demands that superiors 
do not wish to follow. In other words the 
participation in Chinese organizations is 
stimulated from above rather than below, 
and can also be managed and turned off 
from above; but in doing so the chances of 
maintaining valued participation are jeop- 
ardized. On the other hand the emphasis 
on subordinate participation can sometimes 
interfere with using the ideas and experience 
of subordinates. If superiors concentrate on 
mobilizing enthusiasm for, and eliminating 
anxieties about some new activity (such as 
building backyard steel furnaces during the 
Great Leap Forward), they may suppress 
valuable and rational objections. So much 
effort is given in the Maoist ideal to over- 
coming organizational inertia, which is seen 
as stemming from bad political views, indi- 
vidualism, and btireaucratic ritualism, that 
inertia stemming from rational sources may 
be overlooked. 

Further problems could be cited, but this 
brief discussion should make clear a not 
very surprising fact: When trying to imple- 
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ment the Maoist ideal, as when trying to 
implement other ideals, reality intrudes to 
produce unanticipated non-ideal results. 
Giyen the great effort expended on political 
and participatory rituals in Chinese organi- 
zations, the question remains whether there, 
is a commensurate pay-off. Or perhaps do 
administrators follow Maoist procedures be- 
cause Peking demands them, although they 
create more problems than they solve? This 
may sometimes be the case, but the avail- 
able evidence points to the value of the 
Maoist procedures in some circumstances 
even when they are not fully implemented. 

Alexander George (1967), after extensive 
interviews with captured Chinese soldiers 
during the Korean War, concluded that 
much of the impressive performance of the 
Chinese Army against the more heavily 
armed U.N. forces could be attributed to 
the skillful use of the Maoist ideal: the en- 
capsulation of soldiers in small groups with 
regular political rituals and group criticism,’ 
the maintenance of comradely relations and 
mutual consultation between officers and 
men, the penetration of political cadres to 
the lowest levels, and the politicizing of 
every military activity. U.S. military ob- 
servers had been sufficiently impressed by 
the cohesiveness and fighting spirit of the 
Chinese Communist Army of an earlier 
period, during the 1930’s, to adapt the co- 
hesive small group concept into what be- 
came the U.S. Marine Corps fire teams . 
(George, 1967:52-3). 

To pick another organizational example, 
the Maoist model would seem to be singu- 
larly inappropriate for penal institutions, 
where we could hardly expect the desired 
kind of enthusiasm and involvement to de- 
velop among incarcerated inmates. Inter- 
view materials (Whyte, 1973) suggest that 
this is true, but that even in forced labor 
camps the Maoist precedures have contribu- 
tions to make. Even though inmates do not 
identify with their guards or sense devotion 
to the camp that confines them, their encap- 
sulation in small groups led by activists,: 
groups which engage in political study and 
mutual criticism rituals of inmate failings, 
does hinder the development of the kind of 
deviant inmate subculture which is a fami- 


‘liar feature of penal institutions in other 


societies. As a result the inmates are not 
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enthusiastically reforming themselves, but 
they are easier to control; and this is rea- 
son enough for Chinese penal officials to 
continue to stress the coopting of informal 
xroups even when they are not following 
ether “mass line” procedures. 

The admittedly sketchy evidence avail- 
able suggests that it is difficult for organiza- 
iions to approach the Maoist ideal, that 


when they try they often deviate in unex-. 


pected ways, but that in at least some cir- 
cumstances organizations benefit from ap- 
plying Maoist procedures. Where does this 
leave us in our analysis of the Maoist ideal? 
Let us conclude by considering the Maoist 
ideal not in practice, but as an ideal type, 
and compare its adequacy relative to the 
Weberian ideal type of rational bureau- 
cracy. Weber’s ideal types were constructs 
of abstracted elements forming a unified 
pattern which were to serve as conceptual 
tools to highlight certain features of orga- 
nizations, even though no concrete organiza- 
iion would be a perfect fit on all the given 
characteristics. (Weber, 1968:20-1; Goode, 
i947:473-5; Mouzelis, 1967, Chapter II). 
While it is not valid to criticize an ideal 
type because no rea] organization fits the 
type, or because it leaves out characteris- 
tics real organizations possess, it is legiti- 
mate to consider whether the traits specified 
are objectively possible,,and whether they 
are coherent and adequate at the level of 
meaning, i.e. whether, taken together, they 
have the logical implications claimed for 
them. Tn the case of rational bureaucracy, 
this means whether Weber’s list of traits 
contradicts known laws of nature, and if, 
taken together, the traits suggest a coherent 
model which, if realizable, would lead to 
maximum rationality and internal efficiency. 
Even on these grounds Weber’s ideal type 
of rational bureaucracy is not immune from 
criticism (cf. Mouzelis, 1967:47-8), since, 
for example, there is an inherent contradic- 
tion between offices bound by rules and pro- 
‘cedures and offices with incumbents free to 
make maximal use of their knowledge. And 
more recent theorizing has suggested that 


the maximum efficiency predicted for ra- 


tional bureaucracy would only result in 
limited organizational situations, generally 
those of stable and routine technology (Per- 
row, 1970, 1972). 
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Considered in comparable terms the Maoist 
organizational ideal type does not fare badly. 
In spite of the criticism of some that 
Maoism represents utopianism and unrealiz- 
able objectives, it is ‘not clear that the Mao- 
ist organizational traits discussed earlier 
violate known laws of nature. And the traits 
do seem to form a relatively coherent pat- 
tern organized around the concern for max- 
imizing organizational involvement, even 
though internal contradictions (e.g. be- 
tween getting perfect information on sub- 
ordinate opinions and getting perfect sub- 
ordinate consensus) are detectable here as 
well. What is less clear is that the Maoist 
ideal type should logically lead not only to 
a maximization of involvement, but also to 
an equal or higher degree of internal effi- 
ciency than the Weberian ideal type. Eff- 
ciency would seem to depend on both maxi- 
mizing the application of knowledge and 
maximizing the motivation of participants, 
and a high degree of zeal in wasteful direc- 
tions is possible within the framework of the 
Maoist ideal type. 

The reasoning suggests a conclusion 
somewhere between the supporters and the 
critics of the Maoist ideal. The Maoist ideal 
does not seem to be totally irrational or 
contrary to human nature or the demands of 
industrialization. Activities which seem ir- 
rational to Western eyes may have a rational 
justification. For example, weekly ses- | 
sions for the study of Mao’s thought for 
factory workers may not simply interfere 
with production by tiring people out. Inso- 
far as this activity strengthens a sense of 
organizational cohesion and identification, 
it may contribute to production. At the 
same time, it is not clear that the Maoist 
ideal is a panacea for all organizational 
problems, or that it can even be very easily 
applied. In real Chinese organizations its 
application may result in some cases in both 
political involvement and internal efficiency, 
in others in political involvement without 
greater efficiency, or perhaps in failure in 
both areas. It would take much better in- 
formation than we have available now to 
specify the conditions required for success- 
ful application of the Maoist ideal. The sug- 
gestion that this ideal is appropriate for all 
circumstances may be just as dubious as the 
suggestion that organizations modeled 
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after Weber’s ideal type will be the most 
efficient in all circumstances. Thus claims 
that China has found a route to moderniza- 
tion without bureaucratization, or that the 
Maoist ideal solves the problem of how to 
modernize without sacrificing revolutionary 
social goals, must continue to be treated 
skeptically. But this skepticism should not 
blind us to the opportunity to broaden our 
understanding of organizational dynamics. 
by a closer scrutiny of Chinese organiza- 
tional innovations, 
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The mass media are ranked with respect to their perceived helpfulness in satisfying clusters 
of needs arising from social roles and individual dispositions. For example, integration into 
the sociopolitical order is best served by newspapers; while “knowing oneself’ is best served 
by books. Cinema and books are more helpful as means of “escape” than is television. Primary 
relations, holidays and other cultural activities are often more important than the mass media 


in satisfying needs. 


Television is the least specialized medium, serving many different personal and political 


needs. The “interchangeability” of the media over a variety of functions orders televisions, 


radio, newspapers, books, and cinema in a circumplexr. We speculate about which attributes 
of the media explain the social and psychological needs they serve best. The data, drawn from 
an Israeli survey, are presented as a basis for cross-cultural comparison. 


ARLY in the history of communications 
E „research (Cantril, 1942), an approach 

was developed to studying the “grati- 
fications” which attract and hold audiences 
to the kinds of media and the types of con- 
tent which satisfy their social and psycho- 
logical needs. Although its career has been 
chequered, and it has been much oversha- 
dowed by the study of “campaigns” to 
change opinions and attitudes, this approach 
has persisted, grown in sophistication, and 
even undergone something of a revival 
lately? What deserves emphasis, however, 


*This paper was prepared for the Symposium 
on the Effects of the Mass Media of Communica- 
tion at the XXth International Congress of Psy- 
chology, held in Tokyo in August 1972, The data 
are from a national survey on the use of Jeisure in 
Israel under the direction of Elihu Katz and Michael 
Gurevitch, commissioned by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture. Additional analysis in the area 
of mass communication was supported hy a grant 
from the Israel Foundation Trustees, a subsidiary 
of the Ford Foundation, The authors acknowledge 
with thanks the assistance and advice offered by 
Hanna Adoni, Gila Brand, Leah Isaac and Oved 
Cohen, fellow members of the project team, and by 
Professor Louis Guttman and Mrs. Tsiyona Peled. 
Helpful comments were offered by Dr. Akira 
Fujitake, of the NHK Theoretical Research Center, 
who served as discussant at the Tokyo Symposium, 
and by Professors Jay G. Blumler and Herbert 
Menzel. 

1The early studies are essentially based on Hsts 


is that these studies of media “uses and 
gratifications” are not only interesting in 
themselves; but they are, ultimately, an 
effort to understand “effects.” ? 

This approach to mass communications is 
essentially functional (Wright, 1959), It 
argues that people bend the media to their 


of functions suggested or confirmed by respondents. 
The best known examples are Cantril’s (1942) 
analysis of quiz programs; Herzog’s (1954) and 
Warner and Henry’s (1948) studies of the functions 
of the daytime serial; Waples’ et al. (1940) study 
of the functions of reading and Berelson’s (1954) 
study of what the newspaper means to its readers. 
More recent studies compare the media use of dif- 
ferent groups. See Riley and Riley (1951), and John- 
stone (1961). Current studies are centered in a num- 
ber of European countries as well as the U.S. See 
Blumler and McQuail (1968) ; McQuail et al. (1972); 
Emmett (1968); BBC Audience Research (1972); 
Rosengren and Windahl (1972); Lundberg and 
Hulten (1968); Mendelsohn (1966); Stephenson 
(1966); Escarpit (1966); Robinson (1972); and 
Nordenstreng (1969). 

2 Contrary to what some people think, the recent 
studies of the immediate effects on children of seeing 
violence on the screen still find, by and large, that 
aggressive responses are confined to children who 
are previously disposed. Imitative effects, even here, 
are confined to the predisposed, to smaller children, 
and particularly to the laboratory situation. See 
Comstock, Rubinstein and Murray, eds. (1972). In 
an ingenious field experiment of the imitation of 
anti-social behavior seen on television, Milgram 
(1972) finds no effect among adolescents or adults. 
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needs more readily than the media’ over- 
power them; that the media are at least as 
much agents of diversion and entertainment 
as of information and influence. It argues, 
moreover, that the selection of media and 
content, and the uses to which they are put, 
are considerably influenced by social role 
and psychological predisposition. 

Viewing the media in this way permits 
one to ask not only how the media gratify 
and influence individuals but how and why 
they are differentially integrated into social 
institutions. Thus, if individuals select cer- 
tain media, or certain types of content, in 
their roles as citizens, or consumers, or 
church members, we gain insight into the 
relationship between the attributes of the 
media (real or perceived) and the social 
and psychological functions which they 
serve. When Richard Crossman (1968) sug- 
gests, for example, that print is the medium 
most appropriate to democracy—referring 
to the preference of print for issues over 
personalities, and the relative ease with 
which a reader can detach himself emotion- 
ally from what he is reading—he is suggest- 
ing an hypothesis concerning the compatibil- 
ity between the attributes of a medium and 
the social institution of politics. The same 
thing holds true in the realm of the family 
when Donald Bogue (1962) ‘suggests that 
print is the medium appropriate to the dis- 
semination of family planning information 


—referring to the durability of print and, 


the privacy in which it is consumed. Jean 
Cazeneuve (1972) suggests that the attri- 
butes of television provide modern man with 
the means to satisfy his primitive needs for 
taboo, magic and religion. These are hy- 
‘potheses, of course, and do not mean, neces- 
sarily, that people act in these ways; they 
are questions for empirical research. 

These are the kinds of questions to which 
this paper is addressed, It reports, first, on 
the “needs” which different people consider 
important. It then clusters these needs both 
a priori and empirically. Next it assesses the 
relative contribution of the several mass 
media to gratifying each group of needs and 
asks whether persons differently “located” 
in society satisfy the same needs in different 
ways. Finally, it evaluates the contribution 
of the mass media to each type of need 
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relative to the gratifications obtained from 
other, non-media sources. 

The “needs” selected come from a variety 
of institutional areas—politics, family, reli- 
gion and education—and from the areas of 
self-identity, self-growth and self-gratifica- 
tion. The media examined are radio, tele- 
vision, newspapers, books and film; and 
some effort is made to distinguish among the 
gratifications provided by the attributes, 
the characteristic content, and the social and 
physical contexts with which each medium 
is typically associated.® The population 
studied is a representative sample of 1,500 
Israeli adults; but the intent of the study, 
substantively and methodologically, is to 
serve as a basis for extrapolation and cross- 
cultural comparison, hence its explicit self- 
consciousness about the assumptions and 
possible pitfalls in the procedures used. 


Research Procedure 


We began by assembling as comprehen- 
sive a list as possible of social and psycho- 
logical needs said to be satisfied by exposure 
to the mass media. This list, taken from the 
literature, was supplemented by additional 
items, based on our own insights into the 
specific functions of the media in Israel. The 
list was then pilot-tested and subsequently 
reduced to thirty-five “need statements” of 
the form: “How important is it for you to 
spend time with your family?” or, “How 
important is it for you to understand the 
true quality of our leaders?” The list was 


3 For example, Berelson’s (1954) reference to the 
newspaper as a “tool for dally living” relates to 
content; while the “ritualistic and near-compulsive 
character” of newspaper reading appears to be an 
attribute. Similarly, radio provides “vicarious and 
identificatory participation in newsworthy happen- 
ings” on the one hand, and “companionship” on the 
other (Mendelsohn, 1964). While these functions 
are analytically distinguishable, it is not clear to 
what extent members of the audience conceive of 
the media separately from their characteristic con- 
tent. One wonders whether different content would 
affect popular images of television as “escapist,” 
newspapers as “informative” and books as providers 
of “culture’—functions which will be discussed 
below. We do not claim to have succeeded in 
separating these different aspects of the media in 
the questions which were addressed to respondents. 
The analysis, at a number of points, attempts to 
sort out the three types of functions, however. 
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put in an interview to the 1,500 respondents, 
and a three-pronged investigation was con- 
ducted for each of the “need statements.” 

An example will make the procedure 
clear: We asked, “How important is it for 
you to keep up with the way the govern- 
ment performs its functions?” Respondents 
who answered that this need was “very im- 
portant” or “somewhat important” for them, 
were asked “How much does listening to 
the radio help you to keep up with the way 
the government performs its functions?” 
The same question was repeated five times 
—for radio listening, TV viewing, newspaper 
reading, book reading and movie going. (If 
a respondent said in the course of the inter- 
view that he was never exposed to a partic- 
ular. medium, he was not asked about the 
functions of that medium.) If the respon- 
dent’s reply indicated that a given medium 
“does not help,” interviewers were instructed 
to discover whether the medium simply does 
not help or whether it “hinders” satisfaction 
of the particular need. In this way we tried 
to take cognizance of the possible dysfunc- 
tions of each of the media as well. Finally, 
we asked, “Is there something else besides 
these media which helps you to keep up 
with the way the government performs its 
functions?” This last was an open-ended 
question. 

In sum, our object was first to identify 
the felt needs of the population and sub- 
groups within it. Then, for those respon- 
dents who answered that a given need was 
at least “somewhat important,” we sought 
to identify the extent to which each of the 
five media functions to fulfill these needs. 
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Finally, we sought to compare the relative 
importance of the media with other means 
of fulfilling each need. 


Facets for the Classification of Needs 


As has been noted, the list of needs came 
from the (largely speculative) literature on 
the social and psvchological functions of 
the mass media. After compiling the list, we 
attempted to classify it. The scheme, con- 
sisting of three facets, is presented in Table 
1; while Table 2 codes each item in terms of 
the scheme.* 

Classifying the thirty-five needs according 
to their resource and mode (Facets 1 and 
2), we form what seem to us five meaning- 
ful groupings. 


1. Needs related to strengthening informa- 
tion, knowledge, and understanding— 
these can be called cognitive needs; 

2. Needs related to strengthening aesthetic, 
pleasurable and emotional experience—or 
affective needs; 

3. Needs related to strengthening credibility, 
confidence, stability, and status—these 
combine both cognitive and affective ele- 


+ The three facets taken together yield eighty-four 
possible combinations. The coding of the thirty-five 
needs by these three facets filled nineteen of the 
eighty-four three-dimensional boxes, with eight 
boxes containing two or more items. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the need “to understand what is going on 
in Israel and in the world” (item 1) is coded Al, 
B1, C4; the need to “learn how to behave among 
others” (item 23) is coded A3, B1, C3; the need to 
“escape from the reality of everyday life” (item 9) 
is coded A2, B4, C1. This a priori coding of all 
items is reported in the left-hand column of Table 
2 with minor amendments, as given in footnote 7 
below. 


Table 1. Classification of Media-related Needs 
A. Mode B. Connection C. Referent 
1. To strengthen 1. Information, knowledge, 1. Self 
understanding 
2. To weaken 2. Family 
2. Gratification, emotional . 
3. To acquire experience with 3. Friends , 
} respect 
3. Credibility, confidence, to 4. State, society 
stability, status 
5. Tradition, culture 
z 4. Contact 
6. Worid 


7. Others, negative 
reference groups 
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ments and can be labeled integrative 
needs; 

4. Needs related to strengthening contact 
with family, friends, and the world. These 
can also be seen as performing an inte- 
grative function; 

5. Needs related to escape or tension-release 
which we define in terms of the weaken- 
ing of contact with self and one’s social 
roles. 


The third facet, the frame of reference, 
when added, skews the list heavily toward 
two “frames of reference’’—the self and the 
socio-political collectivity. This, however, 
may not be accidental, since most functions 
served by the media for the audience mem- 
ber are related either to the self or his rela- 
tions with his social environment and so- 
ciety. Nonetheless, it is unfortunate that the 
scheme was distilled only after the list was 
completed and the larger study, of which 
the present report is a part, had gone into 
the field. Otherwise, we might have at- 
tempted to experiment with the missing ele- 
ments. 


| The Needs’ Hierarchy of Importance 


We turn now to the question of how im- 
portant these needs are. Listing them by 
their relative importance to respondents 
yields roughly three groups based on per- 
centage cutting points, The list is headed 
by the need “to feel pride that we have a 
State” (item 8), which was deemed “very 
important” by 90 percent of the sample. 
Indeed, the first group of eight items (8, 1, 
14, 6, 35, 33, 26, 18) which were endorsed 
by 70 percent or more of the respondents 
is dominated by what might be described 
as “collectivity-oriented” needs, pertaining 
to the state, the nation (or the national 
tradition) and the family. Only two of the 
eight needs in this group—“to raise my 
morale” and “to feel that I am utilizing my 
time well”—can be described as personal. 

Lowest on the list is the need to “escape 
everyday reality” (item 9), which was rated 
as “very important” by only 16 percent of 
the respondents. Those who know Israel 
will not be surprised to learn that Israelis 
are high on national pride, familialism and 
reality orientation; while the counterpart 
of these attitudes is a somewhat restrained 
—some would even say puritanical—atti- 
tude toward self-indulgence. 
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Background factors are, of course, related 
to the varying importance attributed to 
needs by respondents. Thus, the higher the 
level of education, the larger the number of 
needs rated as “very important.” Of the 
thirty-five items on the list, twenty-seven 
won higher endorsements from respondents 
of middle and high education as compared 
with the lesser educated. Only two needs 
were found to be negatively correlated with 
education, ie. a higher percentage of the 
least educated than of the others consid- 
ered them “very important”: these are the 
need to “get closer to Jewish tradition” 
(item 21) and to “strive for a higher 
standard of living” (item 32). Six other 
needs were related to level of education in 


-a curvilinear way—respondents with me- 


dium (elementary) education rated them 
as “very important” more often than either 
the lower or the higher educated. 

There are similar connections with age. 
For example, the need to “learn how to 
behave among others,” or the need to “get 
to know the true qualities of our leaders” 
are negatively related to age; that is to say, 
younger people attribute greater importance 
to these and other socializing needs’ than 
do older people. The same thing holds true 
for the group of needs associated with 
aesthetic and emotional experience. 


The Interrelationships among the Needs 


Our next step beyond merely viewing 
their relative importance, was to examine 
the items’ interrelationships, as they emerge 
from the data. Specifically, we wanted tc 
see the extent to which items coded a priori 
as similar actually cluster empirically. 

To this end we performed a factor analy- 
sis and also mapped the matrix of inter- 
correlations, using Guttman’s method for 
smallest space analysis (SSA).° The two- 


5 Briefly, this method graphs the distance betweer 
all items in the matrix of intercorrelations as at 
inverse function of the size of the correlations; the 
higher the correlation between any two items, the 
smaller the distance between them in the map. A 
number of sources of distortion are possible; e.g 
two items may fall close to one another, though they 
are not highly correlated, due to the similarity o 
their relationships with all other items. More basii 
is the problem of whether the matrix of correlatior 
is well described in a two (or three) dimensiona 
space. For details see Guttman, (1968). The facto: 
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FIGURE 1 


SSA-MAP OF INTERCORRELATIONS 
AMONG NEEDS 


(two dimensions; coefficient 
of alienation .3) 





1 Al! to strengthen 
I. Division of Needs According to Facet A 






C46: 
state, world 


III. Division of Needs According to Facet C 


dimensional mapping is barely adequate ac- 
cording to Guttman’s criteria, and the re- 
sults appear as Figure 1. 

Close study of Figure 1 yields three ob- 
servations: 


1. Facet 1, the “mode,” divides the map 
vertically, in that category A2, which de- 
notes the “weakening” mode of media 
use and which includes items 4, 5, 7 and 
‘9 (see Table 2), appears on the right 
hand side. Of this group of “escapist” 





analysis—the starting point for which is the same 
matrix of intercorrelations used in the Smallest 
Space Analysis (SSA)—is not presented here. The 
results obtained correspond rather closely. Through- 
out, the correlations are monotonic. 
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items, only item 7 (“release tension’), is 
located at some distance and appears to 
differ from the others.8 

> 2. Facet 2 also divides the map in roughly 
vertical chunks in that the-left hand side 
of the map deals with cognitive matters 
(B1), and proceeds via the integrative 
concerns of B3 (credibility, confidence, 
stability, status) to affectivity (B2) and 
contact (B4). 

3. But probably Facet 3, the frame of refer- 
ence, constitutes the most important divi- 
sion of the map of intercorrelations. The 
spokes of a wheel divide the clustered 
frames of reference. Two of the clusters 
refer to self (C1). Viewed in conjunction 
with the other facets, the right-hand clus- 
ter appears to be a more affective self 
(B2-C1) and the left-hand cluster an 
integrative-cognitive one (B3-B1, C1). 
Going one step further, we can think of 
the “escapist” items (4, 5, 9) as repre- 
senting the “id.” In terms of the coding 
scheme, indeed, they might have been 
recorded as strengthening (A1), contact 
(B4) with one’s other self rather than 
A2, B4, C1; and thus perhaps we could 
abandon the notion of “weakening” (and 
the first facet) altogether. 


Viewing the map as a whole, and consid- 
ering that the items dealing with self (es- 
pecially “cognitive self”) cluster near the 
center, we attempt in Figure 2 an idealized 
representation of the overall structure of 
interrelations among the thirty-five items. 


The Functions of the Media 


Altogether, these representations of the 
empirical intercorrelations among the needs 
appear to support the a priori classification. 
The next step is to see whether the different 
clusters of needs are differently served by 
the mass media. Table 2 gives the rank 
order of “helpfulness” attributed to the five 
media for each of the thirty-five needs, now 
divided into fourteen clusters.” 


© It has therefore been reclassified for subsequent 
analysis; see the following footnote for details. This, 
taken together with the findings for the different 
media which serve these “escapist” needs (see Table 
2 and discussion in text), raise further questions 
concerning the dimensionality of the concept of 
escape. Note, too, the large proportion of the popu- 
lation which affirms tension release as an important 
need, compared to the minorities agreeing to the 
other “escapist” needs (items 4, 5, 9). 

7 Some minor revisions of typology are introduced 
here, First, we group category A3 (“to acquire”) 
with category Al (“to strengthen”) to reduce the 
total number of different groupings. Second, we 
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FIGURE 2 
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(Information 

Knowledge 
Understanding) 











SELF, ESCAPIST 


STATE: INTEGRATIVE aD) 


(Credibility 
Confidence 
Stability 
Status) 


Consider first the items concerned with 
self (C1). Here the media perform different 
functions depending on Facets A and B. 
Thus, for strengthening one’s knowledge or 
understanding of self (A1, B1, C1) the key 
medium is the book, and the least important 
is the film. But the film is the key medium 
to enjoying oneself (A1, B2, C1) followed 
by television and the book. In this respect, 
the newspaper functions least well as a per- 
ceived source of enjoyment. As for the need 
for self-confidence, stability and self-esteem 
(A1, B3, C1), the newspaper is the most 
important medium followed by radio and 
television, books and films.® 





have introduced “corrections” in our coding of three 
items based on the findings of the SSA and factor 
analyses. The first of these is in item 7, “to release 
tension.” Originally coded as an “escapist” item 
(together with items 4, 5, 9) the empirical analysis 
places it as Al, B2, C1 (to strengthen gratification 
of self). Item 29, “to feel that I am not always 
right” has been displaced from A2, B3, C1 (to 
weaken stability ‘of self) to the present Al, B1, C7 
(to strengthen understanding of others). Similarly, 
item 24, “to participate in discussions with friends,” 
was formerly Al, B4, C3 (to strengthen contact 
with friends) and jis now Al, B1, C3 (to strengthen 
knowledge of friends). 

8.It will be recalled that questions about the media 
were put only to those who said that a given need 
was at least “somewhat important” to them, and 
that questions about each medium were put only 
to persons who had minimal accessibility to the 
particular medium. Thus, persons who did not 
view television (about 60 percent of the population 
owned sets at the time of the study; another 25 
percent had regular access) were not asked to rate 
television’s helpfulness in achieving any of the 
needs, just as questions about the helpfulness of 
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The striking thing about these findings is 
their consistency. The theoretical group- 
ings of needs yield almost perfect regulari- 
ties in the rank order of media helpfulness: 
Books cultivate the inner self; films and 
television give pleasure; and newspapers, 
more than any other medium, give self- 
confidence and stability. The latter finding 
seems best interpreted in association with 
the idea of stability and reinforcement: it 
gives the day its framework (item 19); it 
tells me that others think as I do (item 11); 
it helps me feel influential (itemi 30). 

This consistency in mass media use is not 
evident in the “escapist” items (A2, B4, 
C1). Television is judged most helpful for 
killing time (item 4)’ followed closely by 
newspapers and books; films and radio are 
considered somewhat less helpful for killing 
time, though, on the whole the media seem 
to most almost equally useful for this end. 
The need “to overcome loneliness when I 
am alone at home” (item 5) obviously puts 
film at a disadvantage and may do the same 
for TV, because broadcaSting is limited to 
a few evening hours when in most homes 
loneliness least prevails. But these two items 
are less frankly escapist than the need to 
“escape from reality” (item 9) which is 
best accomplished through books and films. 
Notice the similarity of this latter pattern 
to that of the media which serve the need 
“to release tension” (item 7), an item 
which seemed, a priori, “escapist” but found 
its way, empirically, to the group of items 
whose subject is self-gratification (A1, B2, 
C1). The dimensions of the concept of 
“escape” obviously require further clarifica- 
tion (Katz and Foulkes, 1962)> These data 
suggest, at least, that managing time on 
one’s hands is rather different from getting 
away from it all. 

These data are also regular in the area 
of the individual’s relationship with state: 
and society. Regardless of whether it is one 
of understanding or pride, confidence or 
connectedness, the rank-order of media 





books were put only to book readers (22 percent 
reported that they do not read books at all). In 
other words, the percentages in Table 2 are based 
on the total number exposed to each medium; and 
the base varies, therefore, from medium to medium. 
The media are then ranked by the percent which 
considered each medium “very helpful” in achieving 
the need in question. 
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helpfulness is uniform. Newspapers come 
first, followed by radio, then television. 
Books and film are far behind. 

This pattern also holds for understand- 


ing others, perhaps particularly negative. 


reference groups—Arabs, those who dis- 
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agree with government policy, and those 
who disagree with me (items 31, 28, 29, 
respectively). It will be recalled that 
strengthening one’s own self-confidence and 
stability also fit this pattern in the sense 
that newspapers, radio and television came 





Table 2. The Helpfulness of the Media in Satisfying "Important" Needs 
Percentage 
Claiming Ranking of Media by Percentage 
Code Needs Need is Claiming Medium Is "Very 
"Very Helpful" for Satisfying Need* 
Important" 





A1,B1,Ci Strengthen knowledge 
understanding with self 


o know myse 
27) To develop good taste 
22) To want to study 


x 


A1,B2,Ci Strengthen gratification 
ex artance with self 
i TSE) To raise my morale 
To experience beauty 
- To release tension 
To be entertained 
To re-experience 
events in which I 
was involved 


Strengthen credibility, 

sta t status wit 

self 

(33) To feel that I am 
utilizing my time well 

(19) To order my day 

(32) To strive for a higher 
standard of living 

(30) To feel that I am 

influential 

(11) 


To feel that others 
think as I do 


A1,B3,C1 


Weaken contact with self 
© overcome lineliness 
when I am alone at 
home 

( 4) To kill time 

( 9) To escape from the 
reality of everyday 
life 


Strengthen contact with 


o spend time with 
the family 


Strengthen knowledge, 

information with friends 

(24) To participate in dis- 
cussions with my 
friends 

(23) To learn how to behave 
among others 


Strengthen contact with 
Friends 


© spend time with 
friends 


A2,B4,C1 


A1,B4,C2 


A1,B1,C3 


A1,B4,C3 


66 B (31) N (18) R (15) TV(14) C(13) 
61 B (49) TV(37) R (35) N (34) C(33) 
56 B (63) N (39) R (28) TV(27) C(10) 
77 C (59) TV(52) B (49) R (47) N(34) 
64 C (55) B (52) TV(48) R (30) N(23) 
61 C (51) B (47) TV(43) N (36) R(35) 
54 C (61) TV(S8) R (48) B (39) N(32) 
32 B (36) TV(29) R (27) C (26) N(26) 
72 N (47) B (46) TV(30) R (30) C(24) 
63 N (19) R (17) TV(13) B (12) Ct 7) 
54 N (33) TV(32) C (27) R (26) B(26) 
47 N (20) R (16) TV(15) B (15) CC 9) 
36 N (44) R (29) TV(27) B (24) C(14) 
37 N (63) B (62) R (62) TV(56) C(29) 
16 TV(53) N (52) B (50) C (47) R(44) 
16 B (45) C (44) TV(31) R (25) N(25) 
85 TV(36) C £23) R (17) N (13) B (8) 
63 N (56) B (42) TV(37) R (37) C(24) 
52 B (40) R (35) N (30) TV(29} C(25) 
55 C (31) TV(21) N (13) R (11) BC 8) 
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continuation of Table 2 


A1,B1,C4 Strengthen knowledge, in- 

. Formation, imderstandin 
With societ State, world 
C1) To understand what 

oes on in Israel and 

in the world 

To know what the world 

thinks about us 

To keep up with the 

way the government 

performs its functions 

To get to know the 

true qualities of 

our leaders 

To obtain useful in- 

formation for daily 

life 


Strengthen credibility, 
stabifity, status with” 
socie ate i 

UB) To Teel pride that 


we have a State 
( 6) To have confidence 
(12) 


(26) 
(25) 


(15) 


( 2) 


A1,B3,C4 


in our leaders 

To feel satisfied 
with the way of life 
in Israel as compared 
with other countries 


Strengthen contact with 
society, State 
(17) To Feel that I am 


participating in 
current events 


Strengthen experience with 
culture tradition 
(18) To be in a festive 


mood 


Strengthen contact with 
culture, tradition 


ra 
(ZIJ To get closer to 
Jewish tradition 


Strengthen knowledge 
Information, understandin 
of others 


(28) To understand those 
who disagree with 
government policy 

To feel that I am not 
always right 

To understand how the 
Arabs feel 


Al1,B2,C7 Strengthen gratification 
ex erence with others 
(ZDJ To participate in the 


experiences of other 
` people 


Al,B4,C4 


Al ,B2,CS5 


A1,B4,C5 


Al ,B1,C7 


(29) 
(31) 


aB = Books; TV = Television; R = Radio; 


first. But note that for self-confidence, books 
play a more important role than they do in 
the political arena. 

Connections with the family (Al, B4, 
C2) are best fulfilled by television, as ex- 
pected, just as connections with friends 
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87 N (91) R (77) TV(59) B (30) C(11) 
70 N (85) R (72) TV(65) B (28) C(18) 
60 N (84) R (71) TV(66) B (21) C(13) 
50 N (69) TV(57) R (53) B (24) C(12) 
47 N (73) R (57) TV(35) B (19) CC 8) 
90 N (68) R (61) TV(56) R (37) C(22) 
77 N (70) R (58) TV(53) B (19) C(10) 
57 N (52) R (40) TV(40) B (29) c(28) 
46 N (58) TV(50) R (49) B (26) C(17) 
70 TV(41) R (36) N (28) C (22) B(19) 
51 B (38) TV(31) R (30) N (27) CC 9) 
41 N (74) R (55) TV(50) B (21) C(11) 
41 N (40) R (28) TV(25) B (25) C(11) 
33 N (59) TV(43) R (42) B (28) C(13) 
20 B (37) TV(34) N (33) R (29) C(28) 


N = Newspaper; C = Cinema. 


(A1, B4, C3) are best fulfilled by movies. 
Note that the need “to participate in dis- 
cussions with my friends” (item 24) is. 
served, first of all, by newspapers and then 
by books, with television and radio in third 
place. Here is a difference between medium 
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and message. It is the medium of film or 

` television which contributes to friendship 
and familial solidarity (cf. Johnstone 1962), 
but the content of conversation is contrib- 
uted by newspapers and books. It is more 
than a little surprising, one should add, 
to find that people do not give television 
as much credit as it intuitively seems to 
deserve -as a topic of conversation. 


Division of Labor Among Media 


Summarizing from a different point of 
view, we note that the newspaper comes 
first in satisfying nineteen of the thirty-five 
needs. It is the most helpful in fulfilling the 
needs to strengthen both information about 
. and confidence in society. At the same time 

it satisfies such personal needs as overcom- 

ing loneliness or strengthening stability and 
confidence in the state. It should be noted, 
however, that the newspaper’s primacy may 
at least in part be a function of the specific 
socio-political bias of our list. On the other 
hand, as we have argued, perhaps it truly 
reflects the range of functions which the 

newspaper performs (cf. Edelstein, 1972), 

especially in a country like Israel. 

The importance of the printed media for 
Israelis is demonstrated by the fact that 
the book is the medium second best able to 
satisfy’ needs. Its main uses are to satisfy 
such cognitive and affective personal needs 
as to “develop good taste,” to “know my- 
self,” to “want to study,” and to “re-expe- 
rience events in which I was involved.” ° 

` At the same time books were deemed help- 
ful in escaping “from the reality of every- 
day life” and getting “closer to Jewish tra- 
dition.” 

Despite its rapid diffusion and popularity 
during the time of the study, television 
turned out to be “most helpful’ for three 
needs only; “to kill time,” “to spend time 

- with the family” and “to be in a festive 
mood” (which, as we have seen, has also 
been perceived as a family-oriented need). 
The discrepancy between the attention lav- 
ished on this medium and its rather limited 
“uses” may again be the result of the struc- 


9 This function was probably reinforced by the 
fact that during the period in which the field work 
was carried out the Israeli book market was flooded 
with books reporting the Six Day War. 
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ture of our list, or the fact that exposure to 
television has not yet assumed a functional 
importance commensurate with its central 
position in the leisure timé of the Israeli 
population. 

A similar phenomenon occurs with radio. 
Despite its almast total penetration, not a 
single need on the list was best served by 
radio. It came second in serving self-inte- 
grative needs, ard cognitive and integrative 
needs related to state and society. 

Finally, and not surprisingly, going to 
the movies was found to serve such per- 
sonal affective needs as “to be entertained,” 
“to raise my morale,” and “to release ten- 
sion,” and the social need “to spend time 
with friends.” 


The Effect of Education on Uses of the 
Media 


Since we know that the various needs 
differ in importance to persons of different 
levels of education, it is imperative to ask 
whether educational level is also associated 
with different patterns of media use. Thus, 
even though our analysis of media use re- 
lates, in each case, only to those persons 
for whom a given need is important, it may 
well be that persons of different levels of 
education rank the helpfulness of the media 
differently with respect to the same need. 

Analysis of media preferences by educa- 
tional level indicates that the printed media 
—the book and the newspaper—assume in- 


- creased importance with increased educa- 


tion, and the electronic media decline in 
importance. The reverse is true for the 
lesser educated, who find the electronic and 
visual media relatively more helpful for 
satisfying needs. Television, especially, sat- 
isfies not only personal-affective needs, as 
we have seen, but such cognitive needs as 
the need for information about society and 
the world, and the wish to study. Television, 


-in that sense, is an “easy way of reading.” 


More important for our purpose, however, 
is whether the ranking of the relative help- 
fulness of the media with respect to a given 
need varies by educational level. Here we 
find far less difference among the educa- 
tional groups. In six of the fourteen clusters 
of needs, virtually identical rankings were ` 
given by the three educational groups; for 


z 
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example, in needs having to do with under- 
standing, or feeling confident in matters of 
state, the ranking of the media for all groups 
was newspaper, radio, television, books and 
films. For five additional need clusters, the 
three educational groups ranked the media 
similarly, The major difference among 
groups with respect to these latter clusters 
and the three remaining for which there was 
a low level of concordance, reflects the dif- 
fering importance assigned to television and 
books, as has already been noted. Television 
is decreasingly helpful with increased edu- 
cation, while books are increasingly help- 
ful. A clear example of this can be seen in 
the cluster of needs defined as “strength- 
enfing] gratification, [and] experience of 
self,” as Table 3 reveals. 

The table shows clearly how television 
moves down and the book moves up the 
educational ladder. But while this repre- 
sents an important trend, the rule, as we 
have noted, is for similarities of rankings to 
outnumber the differences. In other words, 
the individuals who indicate that a given 
need is important to them tend to evaluate 
the relative helpfulness of the several media 
in much the same way, regardless of their 
educational level. 


SSA Hegain 


Having established which media are good 
for what purposes, we wish to look again at 
an SSA mapping, this time to examine the 
extent to which persons who name a medium 
in response to a given need tend to name 
the same medium in response to another, or 
conversely, whether people tend to be so 
highly selective in associating media and 
needs that low intercorrelations occur with 
respect to the usefulness of the same me- 
dium for different needs, We may find needs 
equally well served by different media and 


Table 3. 
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needs for which one medium but not an- 
other are deemed useful. 

To answer these questions, we selected 
eight items from the list of needs—four 
each from the two polar extremes of the 
matrix of intercorrelations which formed the 
basis for Figure 1. Four of these items re- 
late to strengthening information and con- 
tact with state and society (items 1, 15, 25, 
26: see Table 2), and four relate to self 
indulgence (items 3, 4, 5, 7). We intention- 
ally chose these two groups since they rep- 
resent the two major functions performed 
by the media—connection with society, and 
gratification of self—and because they give 
equal weight to the two sets of functions. 
Had we taken all thirty-five needs—which, 
as has been noted, may unduly weight the 
socio-political area—the analysis we are 
about to undertake would have been biased 
by the roles ascribed to the media in the 
socio-political area. 

Accordingly, we constructed a matrix of 
intercorrelations based on the evaluations 
of the usefulness of each of the five media 
for each of the eight items. Plotting these 
intercorrelations by means of the SSA tech- 
nique (Figure 3) we can now turn to see 
how the map is organized: If media prefer- 
ences predominate—that is, if a person who 
says books help him “to get to know the 


~ 


true qualities of our leaders” also tends . 


to say that books help him “to escape from 
the reality of everyday life’—then we shall 
find clusters of correlations organized by 
media. If, on the other hand, we find that 
a given need, when it is considered im- 
portant, is served equally well by all media, 
we shall find needs at the center of corre- 
lational clusters. 

The map shows both patterns, although 


one is somewhat stronger than the other. - 


The first pattern shows each medium with 
a distinct area of its own in which evalua- 


Ranking of the Helpfulness of the Media in "Strengthening Gratifica- 


tion, Experience with Self" Accoraing to Education 





Low Education Television Films Newspaper 
Medium Education Films Television Book Radio Newspaper 
High Education Book Films Television Radio Newspaper 


Book 
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FIGURE 3 


SSA-I MAP OF THE MEDIA'S HELPFULNESS FOR SATISFYING 8 NEEDS 


(two dimensions; coefficient of alienation .3) 
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tions of the usefulness of that medium for 
all eight needs clearly cluster. Consider 
books, for example. Respondents who say 
that books are very helpful (or not very 
helpful) “for killing time also say that books 
help (or don’t help) in understanding lead- 
ers. Moreover, the correlations among the 
declared usefulness of books over the eight 
different needs tend to be higher than the 
correlation among books and the other 
media fulfilling the same need. This is 
what makes for the relative isolation of 
each medium from the others. Some are 
more isolated: books and television, are the 
best examples; the others tend to spill over 
into each other rather more. 

But there is a second pattern in this map, 
too, albeit less visible. Each of the spaces 
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which enclose a medium can be subdivided 
into two. Half the space, approximately, 
groups the political items; the other half 
groups the personal items. In other words, 
within each cluster which forms about a 
given medium, the content areas form sub- 
clusters, showing that those who say that 
television is useful for getting to know one’s 
leaders, for example, are more likely to say 
that it is also useful for understanding 
events at home and abroad than that it is 
useful, say, for reducing tension. 

As soon as one notices this fact, another 
becomes apparent. The political uses of 
radio, television, and newspapers border on 
each other. The political uses of films and 
books are contiguous with each other, but 
not with those of radio, television, and news- 
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Table 4. „Average Correlation of 
Helpfulness of Each Medium 
for All Pairs of Eight 
Needs: How "Specialized" 
Are the Media? 

Television -66 
Books 53 
Radio 252 
Cinema -43 
Newspaper -42 


papers. The personal uses of radio and tele- 
vision are adjacent. These patterns suggest 
that (1) both political and personal uses of 
radio and television are closely allied; (2) 
the uses of newspapers for political needs 
are related to the political uses of radio and 
television, but the personal uses of the news- 
paper are rather different; (3) books and 
films are akin in their political uses (or 
nonuses), but function differently for the 
self. 

Further information can be obtained from 
the map (or, more exactly, from the matrix 
of intercorrelations on which the map is 
based) by averaging the correlations of the 
helpfulness of each medium for all pairs 
of needs (twenty-eight in all) and compar- 
ing the averages thus obtained.° A high 
average indicates that the medium is more 
diffuse—that is, that it is considered useful 
for satisfying both socio-political and per- 
sonal needs. A low average indicates the 


10 In this and the next table, means were preferred 
to other measures of central tendency precisely be- 
cause they permit extreme cases to exert dispropor- 
tionate influence. 


Table 5. 
for All Eight Needs: 


Media Television Radio 


Television ay 71 
Radio xa 
Newspapers 

Books 


Cinema 


t 
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“specificity” of the medium, that is, its 
relevance to a limited and rather homoge- 
neous set of functions. The averaging pro- 
cess yields the figures in Table 4. 

These data suggest that television is the 
most diffuse medium, that is, its users apply 
it to a wide range of functions; whereas 
movies and newspapers are the most “spe- 
cific? media. Books and radio fall in be- 
tween. These findings also seem to confirm 
some aspects of popular images of these 
media, such as the almost universal attrac- 
tiveness of television for television fans, 
and the more specific informational function’ 
of the newspaper. 

Next, we looked at the interchangeability 
among the media. In other words, we ex- 
amined the degree to which pairs of media 
perform similar functions, and therefore 
function as alternatives. This “index of in- 
terchangeability” was computed by aver- 
aging the correlations which signify the ex- 
tent to which media pairs perform similarly 
for all eight needs. Table 5 presents these 
averages in matrix form. 

The data of Table 5 reveal that television 
and radio are highly interchangeable, while 
television and books are least so. In other 
words, people who say that television is 
helpful (or not) for each need, are very 
likely to say that radio is helpful (or not) 
for the same needs. No such shadowing ap- 
pears for television and books. 

Next to radio, the best substitute for 
television is the cinema (.57). The’ visual 
entertainment function which both media 
serve apparently leads to this moderate 
degree of interchangeability. The documen- 
tary function of television also makes it 
somewhat interchangeable with newspapers. . 


Matrix of Average Correlations of Helpfulness of Fach Pair of Media 
Which Media Are Interchangeable with Which? 


Newspapers Books Cinema 
.53 +26 .57 
-69 .38 .49 
2S -53 .37 
om 51 
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This analysis of the interchangeability of 
television and the other four media provides 
a key to reading the matrix as a circumplex 
which shows each medium to be most inter- 
changeable with its two closest neighbors." 
Thus, radio’s best substitutes are television, 
on the one hand, and newspapers on the 
other.-The newspaper’s best substitutes are 
radio and books. Books are most inter- 
changeable with newspapers and cinema, 
while the best substitutes for cinema are 
books and television—although it should be 
‘ noted that books and cinema are more in- 
sulated than the other three media. 

These relationships among the media ap- 
pear to reflect the complex ways the media 
overlap. Thus, the media are classifiable 
first by their mode of transmission—print 
versus electronics. Second, they divide ac- 
cording to their mode of reception: televi- 
sion and cinema are received by watching 
` and listening, radio by listening only, news- 
- papers and books by reading. Third, as we 
have seen, the media differ in the range of 
their content (documentary, entertainment 
or both) and consequently in the needs they 
serve. Thus, for example, books share the 
element of print with newspapers and the 
element of entertainment with the cinema. 
Radio shares both range of content and 
mode of transmission with television and 
` the documentary coverage of the newspaper. 

That television and newspapers are ra- 
dio’s best companions is of interest in the 
light of the findings reported in Table 6 
which showed that people name television 
as helpful (or not) for various needs but 
that their use of the newspaper is more re- 
stricted. It is remarkable that radio is the 
_best substitute for both the most special- 
ized (television) and the least specialized 
(newspapers) media. Respondents appar- 
ently see it both as a substitute for the 
versatility of television and as the medium 
that comes closest to fulfilling the news- 
paper’s documentary role. 


What Else Is Helpful? 


Although the needs we began with were 
chosen for their presumed relationship to 
11 The circumplex is also discernible in Figure 3 


where the five media fall into the same circular 
order. 
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the mass media, it is still an empirical ques- 
tion whether they are also served by other 
means, and whether the mass media or 
these other means are more helpful. In 
other words, even for what we have de- 
scribed as media-related needs, functional 
alternatives to the media surely exist. To 
find out what these might be we asked, 
what, if anything, the respondent found 
more helpful than the mass media for satis- 
fying each need. Our question was open- 
ended, and the list of “functional alterna- 
tives” was based on the respondents’ an- 
swers. It totalled seventeen items, ranging 
from family and friends to sleep and drugs. 

Table 6 presents the findings. Perhaps 
the first thing to notice is that though the 
list includes only media-related needs, the 
media served no single need exclusively. 
Indeed, only two items mobilized as many 
as 40 percent of respondents to claim that 
“nothing else besides the mass media” helps’ 
In other words, even here other sources 
of gratification taken together equal the 
mass media in importance. Thus, even 
media-related needs must be viewed in the 
larger context of human needs of which 
they form a small segment, and against the 
variety of means by which these needs can 
be and are, satisfied. 

Viewing the table again we note that, rela- 
tively speaking, the highest percent of en- 
dorsements for the mass media as “most 
helpful” for satisfying a need goes to the 
group of socio-politically-related needs, both 
on the cognitive level (strengthening knowl- 
edge, information, understanding) and on 
the integrative ‘evel (strengthening confi- 
dence and stability). Thus, for example, of 
those who described as important the need 
to “know what the world thinks about us,” 
43 percent claimed that nothing else be- 
sides the media helps satisfy that need. 
A slightly lower, though still quite high 
vote for the media was given for such socio- 
political needs as to “have confidence in 
our leaders,” “feel satisfied with the way of 
life in Israel as compared with other coun- 
tries,” “feel that I am participating in 
current events” and “get to know the true 
qualities of our leaders.” The dominant role 
of the media in overcoming distance is ob- 
vious too. It helps people to understand op- 





Code 


Al,B1,C1 


A1,B2,C1 


A1,B3,C1 


A2,B4,C1 


N 
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Table 6. Primary Sources of Need Satisfaction 


Needs 


Strengthen knowledge 
understanding with self 
(34) To know myself 

(27) To develop good taste 


(22) To want to study 
Strengthen gratification 
ex erence with self 
C35) To raise my morale 


(13) To experience beauty 


( 7) To release tension 


( 3) To be entertained 


(16) To re-experience 
events in which I 
was involved 


Strengthen credibilit 
stability, status with self 
(33) To Feat that I am 


utilizing my time well 
(19) To order my day 


(32) To strive for a higher 
standard of living 


(30) To feel that I am 
influential 


(11) To feel that others 
think as I do 


Weaken contact with self 
o overcome loneliness 
when I am alone at 
home 


( 4) To kill time 
( 9) To escape from the 


reality of everyday 
life 








a 





Is There Anything that Helps More Than 
the Mass Media? (Open-ended Question) 


No, 
Percentage 
Saying 
Nothing 
Helps More 
than Media 


18 


23 


15 


20 


15 


16 


21 


23 


24 
25 


15 


23 


25 


17 


Yes, Yes, 
Percentage Percentage 
Saying Saying Percentage 


Something Something Don' t Know 
Helps More Helps More or "Nothing 
(most (other Helps" 
frequent mentions) ** 

mentions) * 





Friends 26 20 21 

Family 15 : 

Activi- 20 22 20 
ties 

Friends 12 

Lecture 31 19 19 

Work 8 

Friends 23 34° 8 
Family 18 

Activi- 26 30 15 
ties 

Hobbies 9 

Friends 18 39 10 

Sport 11 

Friends 27 33 7 

Activi- 17 g 
ties 

Friends 36 14 18 
Family 11 

Work 15 34 18- 
Family 10 

Work 20 26 30 

Work 15 19 26 
Friends 15 

Friends 32 17 18 
Family 18 

Friends 44 8 17 
Family 8 

Hobbies 15 39 16 

Friends 12 2 

Friends 16 33 16 

Hobbies 10 d 

Friends 15 28 18 


Sport 7 


‘ 
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Al1,B4,C2 


A1,B1,C3 


A1,B4,C3 


A1,B1,C4 


A1,B3,C4 
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continuation of Table 6 


Strengthen contact with 


am 
(I4) Fo spend time with the 


family 


Strengthen knowledge 
Information with friends 
(24) To participate in 


discussions with my 
friends 


(23) To learn how to 
behave among others 


Strengthen contact with 
Friends 


Cid) To spend time with 
friends 


Strengthen knowledge, in- 
formation, understandin 
with society, State, world 
Tl) To understand what 


goes on in Israel and 
in the world 


(26) To know what the world 
thinks about us 


(25) To keep up with the 
way the government 
performs its functions 

(15) To get to know the true 
qualities of our 
leaders 


( 2) To obtain useful infor- 
mation for daily life 


Strengthen credibility, 

sta Ya status wit 

society, otate 

( 8) To feel pride that we 
have a State 


( 6) To have confidence in 
our leaders 


_ (12) To feel satisfied with 


A1,B4,C4 


A1,B2,C5 


A1,B4,C5 


the way of life in 
Israel as compared 
with other countries 


Strengthen contact with 
societ State 
(I7) To Feel that I am par- 


ticipating in current 
events 


Strengthen experience with 
culture, tradition 
(IBJ To be in a festive 


mood 


Strengthen contact with 
culture, tradition 
(ZI) To get closer to 


Jewish tradition 


16 


29 


25 


15 


36 


43 


41 


35 


33 


25 


36 


30 


35 


12 


15 


Family 42 
Holiday 11 


Friends 27 
Activi- 
ties 6 


Friends 34 
Family 5 


Friends 46 
Activi- 
ties 7 


Friends 27 
Lecture 11 


Friends 18 
Lecture 15 


Lecture 20 
Friends 18 


Lecture 26 
Friends 14 


Friends 31 
Family 7 


Holiday 33 
Friends 7 


Lecture 20 
Friends 16 


Friends 16 
Lectures 6 


Friends 19 
Holidays 7 


Holiday 46 


Holiday 49 
Prayer 11 


17 


17 


16 


18 


12 


10 


19 


11 


22 


19 


31 


12 


14 


21 


20 


14 


14 


18 


14 


18 


19 


16 


17 


26 


20 


11 


13 
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continuation of Table 6 


Strengthen knowledge in- 
ormation, understanding 
or others 
(28) To understand those 
who disagree with 
government policy 


A1,B1,C7 


(29) To feel that I am 


not always right 
(31) To understand how 
the Arabs feel 


A1,B2,C7 Strengthen gratification 
ex erionce with others 
ea) To participate in the 

experiences of other 
people 


27 4 


35 Friends 16 
Lecture 18 
Friends 42 10 16 

19 Family 13 

33 Lecture 23 9 18 
Friends 17 

22 Friends 43 11 14 


Family 10 


* "Activities" refers to cultural activities of all kinds (theater, cinema, 


etc.); "Holidays" includes religious and/or national holidays. 


Item 18 


(A1,B4,C5), "to be in a festive mood," is served equally by religious holi- 


days (24%) and national holidays (22%). 


Religious holidays exclusively are 


named for item 21 (A1,B4,C5), "to get closer to Jewish tradition.” 


** Detailed percentages are given for the two most predominant "functional 


alternatives." 
as “other.” 


position groups (that is, “understand how 
the Arabs feel” and “understand those who 
disagree with government policy”). What 
is surprising, perhaps, is how often inter- 
personal communication (friends and lec- 
tures) competes with the mass media even 
here. 

For personal needs, the role of the media 
declines; and face to face contacts, pri- 
marily with friends, become more salient. 
This is especially true of such needs as “to 
know myself,” “to be entertained,” “to raise 
my morale,” “to feel that others think as I 
do” and “to feel that I am influential.” 
Friends are thus the main support for per- 
sonal confidence and security, while they 
are also the best outlet for tension and 
source for “learn[ing] how to behave among 
others,” It is interesting to note that for 
most of these needs the family, though still 
mentioned often, lags far behind “friends.” 

Public lectures are very important in sat- 
isfying socio-political needs. They seem a 
fairly popular substitute for functions com- 
monly attributed to the mass media. Like- 
wise, national and religious holidays serve 
such integrative functions as the need “to 
feel pride that we have a state,” “to be in 
a festive mood” or “to get closer to Jewish 
tradition.” 


e rest, with lower percentage, have heen lumped together 


Conclusions 


The mass communication media are 
thought to satisfy a variety of needs aris- 
ing from social roles and psychological dis- 
positions. These needs, typically, take the 
form of (1) strengthening or weakening, 
(2) a connection—cognitive, affective, inte- 
grative (3) with some referent—self, 
friends, family and tradition, social and po- 
litical institutions, others. A group of needs 
selected for study was found to cluster em- 
pirically in these terms. 

The object of the study was to identify 
the uses made of the media in gratifying 
these clusters of social and psychological 
needs. The aim, ultimately, is to explore 
the relationships between the attributes of 
the media and the functions they serve. 

Methodologically, the study rests on the 
assumption that people are aware of their 
needs and able to identify their sources of 
satisfaction. Respondents were asked, in an 
interview, to indicate the extent to which 
each of five media helped in gratifying each 
of the needs in question, and to assess the 
helpfulness of the media relative to other 
sources of need-satisfaction. 

Substantively, the principal findings are 
as follows:. 
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. For all needs examined, the non-media 


sources (combined) were deemed more 
gratifying than the mass media. Friends, 
holidays, lectures and work were often 
said to be more important sources of 
‘gratification. 


. The greater the “distance” from a refer- 


ent—social, physical or psychological— 
the more important the role of the 
media. Yet, interpersonal communica- 
tion—formal and informal—competes 
even in areas relating to political leader- 
ship and negative reference groups. 
Certain comparative processes—such as 
striving for a higher standard of living, 
or satisfying oneself that one’s time is 
well spent or that one’s country is a 
good place to live in—seem well served 
by the media. So are “escapist” needs. 
On the whole, however, friends are more 
important than the mass media for needs 
having to do with self-gratification, even 
the need “to be entertained!” 
For individuals who say that matters of 
state and society are important to them, 
the rank-order of media usefulness in 
serving these needs is entirely consis- 
tent, regardless of the respondent’s edu- 
cational level. Newspapers are the most 
important medium, followed by radio, 
then television. Books and films fall far 
behind. Altogether, the centrality of the 
newspaper for knowledge and integra- 
tion in the socio-political arena cannot 
be overstated. 
Needs having to do with self are asso- 
ciated with different kinds of media, de- 
pending on the ‘specific functions in- 
volved. Knowing oneself is best served 
by books; enjoying oneself is associated 
with films, television and books; while 
the newspaper contributes to self-regu- 
lation and self-confidence. The individ- 
uated character of book-reading, the 
social character of film and television 
viewing, and the simultaneity of expo- 
sure to the newspaper apparently link 
Hiri media with the needs they serve 
t. 
In satisfying needs associated with self, 
books are more helpful for the better 
educated; while television is more help- 
ful for the lesser educated. Particularly 
in: the area of self-gratification, books 
and television exchange places as educa- 
tional level increases. 
Television is useful for killing time, but 
not as a medium of “escape.” Its pres- 


. ence at the hearth apparently prevents 


it from becoming an insulating agent 
against the demands of the ego and of 
others. 

Film and television, respectively, help 
maintain friendship and family solidar- 
ity. However, the topics of conversation 


which these relationships engender are 
provided by newspapers and books. 

9. Television is the least specialized of the 
media: persons who say that it is help- 
ful for one set of needs tend to say that 
it is helpful for the other. The cinema 
and newspaper are most specialized in 
this sense: the one serves self-gratifica- 
tion and sociability, the other, participa- 
tion in the socio-political order. 

10. An examination of the media for their 
“interchangeability”—that is, for the ex- 
tent to which they serve similar func- 
tions—reveals a circular relationship 
whereby each medium (as a point on the 
circle) is most similar to its two nearest 
neighbors. The circle goes from televi- 
sion to radio, newspapers, books, and 
cinema, back to television. These over- 
lapping functions may be explained in 
terms of shared technical attributes, 
overlapping content, and the social con- 
texts in waich the media are consumed. 


Finally, it should be noted that media-re- 
lated needs are not, by and large, generated 
by the media. Most predate the emergence 
of the media and, properly, ought to be 
viewed within the wider range of human 
needs. As such, they have always been, and 
remain, satisfied in a variety of ways, most 
quite unrelated to the mass media. The 
surprising thing is to realize the extent and 
range of the media’s encroachment on the 
“older” ways of satisfying social and psy- 
chological needs. 
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The interrelatedness of technology and social structure has intrigued investigators for more 
than a century. Of particular interest has been the apparent sufficiency of different tech- 
nologies for different residential and kinship structures. A distinct line of research on this 
issue may be traced from the early 1900s. The thread drawing together such studies is the 
long-suspected curvilinear relation between the complexity of the technological system and 
the complexity of the familial system, a proposition recently receiving empirical support. 
However, a trend toward nuclear family organisation has not become apparent as African 
populations moving to urban centers have become enmeshed with industrial technologies and 
money economies. Rather, we are confronted with the simultaneous existence of an often 
bewildering array of household and kinship configurations. This paper discusses inter- 
twining changes in technology and social structure among migrant Bassa in Monrovia, Li- 
beria, to illustrate adjustments to industrial technologies which produce varied patterns of 
household and kinship in urban Africa. Analysis of these adjustments suggests why dis- 
crepancies exist between cross-cultural generalizations and phenomena of the contemporary 
world, It further suggests the primary of one link between technology and household and 
kinship structure, and a set of associated variables systematic consideration of which should 
help clarify the intertwining of these phenomena. 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS paper discusses intertwining changes 

in technology and social structure among 

migrant Bassa in Monrovia, Liberia. 
The interrelatedness of many aspects of 
technology and social structure has intrigued 
investigators for more than a century. Of 
particular interest has been the apparent 
sufficiency of different technologies for differ- 
ent residential and kinship structures, and a 
distinct line. of research on this issue may be 
traced from the early 1900’s. Anthropologists 
from Lowie (1920) through Driver (1956) 
and Aberle (1961) have been concerned with 
the relation between technology and resi- 
dential and kinship structures among non- 
industrialized societies. Among sociologists, 


1 The fieldwork on which this paper is based was 
sponsored by funds from the Ford Foundation and 
by a Pre-Doctoral Fellowship (#1-FOI-MH44672- 
01) and Research Grant (MH 12095-01) from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. This paper 
and Handwerker (1972b) are offshoots of a paper 
entitled “Causality and Household Organization in 
Urban Africa” (1972a) delivered to the Northwest 
Anthropological Conference in Portland, March, 
1972. The position taken in this paper was fore- 

‘shadowed by Munsell (1967). A special acknowl- 
edgement is due Professor Vernon R. Dorjahn for 
patiently reading and criticizing many earlier drafts. 
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Goode (1963), notably, has been concerned 
with what happens to these structures with 
industrialization. The thread drawing to- 
gether what often are non-comparable 
studies, focusing an different variables and 
defining ostensibly equivalent variables dif- 
ferently, is the long-suspected curvilinear re- 
lation between the complexity of technologi- 
cal system and the complexity of familial 
systems, a proposition for which Blumberg 
and Winch (1972) recently have provided 
empirical support. One would expect to find 
independent nuclear family households where 
people have become enmeshed with an indus- 
trial system. However, changes in the direc- 
tion of nuclear family organization predicted 
from past cross-cultural research have not 
become obvious trends as African populations 
moving to urban centers have become en- 
meshed with industrial technologies and 
money economies. Lineality—including 
strengthened matrilateral ties (e.g., Colson, 
1962; Baker and Bird, 1959)—descent 
groups, and extended family households have 
remained important features of urban social 
structure (Aldous, 1962; Comhaire, 1956). 
Indeed, a salient characteristic of data on 
household and kinship structures throughout 
the contemporary world is the absence of 
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these predicted trends. Reviewing the con- 
ventional view that industrialization has 
destructive effects on extended kinship orga- 
nization, for instance, Hendrickson (1970: 
32-48) concluded that 


..., the studies we have looked at make two 
major points: nuclear family patterns existed 
‘prior to industrialiation and. extended family 
patterns continue to exist after industrializa- 
tion, i.e., there is no one family organization 
‘that is the most optimal or compatible with 
machine technology and densely populated 
urban areas (1970:48). 


Although at first sight some data appear to 
support predicted trends (e.g., Blumberg and 
Winch, 1972:914~17), the fact that in Afri- 
can urban areas we are confronted with the 
simultaneous existence of an often bewilder- 
ing array of household and kinship configur- 
tions—including “traditional,” informal, and 
civil and church marriage procedures, each 
with distinct sets of attitudes and obligations, 
and households consisting of nuclear families, 
a variety of kinds of extended families, single 
individuals, parent-child structures and other 
groups of consanguines (Handwerker, 
1972b) *—-seriously questions the viability 
of interpretations thus far given correlations 
derived from cross-cultural research. 

These and other anomalous data raise 
four questions. Do differences in technology 
tend to be sufficient or necessary for differ- 
ences in residential and kinship structure? If 
there are meaningful relations between these 
phenomena, what aspects of each are in- 
volved and in what way? To what extent is 
it possible to generalize these relations for 
African urban areas? Finally, to what extent 
do the data from urban Africa represent 
changes, and precisely what elements have 
changed and in what ways? The issues im- 
plied by these questions are too broad to be 
dealt with adequately in this paper. The case- 
study discussed here addresses itself explic- 
itly only to the first two questions and only 
hints at answers to the second two. Suffice it 


2 Although these points are apparent in the good 
reviews of social organization in African urban 
areas (e.g, Mair, 1969), Handwerker (1972b) sys- 
tematically tabulates reports of these phenomena 
from monographs and papers written from the 
1930’s through the 1960’s and suggests a series of 
theoretical and empirical generalizations explaining 
selected aspects of African urban household and 
kinship structure. 
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to note that the accuracy of the observation 
that differences in technology imply differ- 
ences in residential and kinship structure is 
only partly at issue. It has been possible to 
formulate a set of empirical and theoretical 
generalizations in which much of the observ- ` 
able complexity of these structures in Afri- 
can urban areas may be infered from proper- 
ties of industrial systems (Handwerker, 
1972b). More directly at issue is the con- 
ceptualization both of these phenomena and- 
of their interrelatedness. The data from Mon- 
rovia illustrate adjustments to industrial 
technologies producing varied configurations 
of household and kinship in African urban 
areas. Analysis of these adjustments suggests 
the primacy of one link between technology 
and household and kinship, and a set of 
associated variables systematic consideration 
of which should help clarify the intertwining 
of these phenomena. 


METHODOLOGY 


Data used in this paper were gathered 
during fifteen months field research in Li- 
beria between September 1968 and Septem- 
ber 1970, in widely varying situations and 
through a variety of procedures. Figures 
cited in the text and tables derive from a 
sample of 140 Bassa households in Monrovia. 
Data collected through participant-observa- 
tion and informal and intensive interviews 
were used to formulate question schedules 
and interpret the results. Informal interviews 
in the form of conversations were conducted 
regularly in the course of living in Liberia. 
Intensive interviews with selected informants 
guided by question schedules probing speci- . 
fic phenomena (e.g., kinship structure, po- 
litical organization, economic activities and 
attitudes) were undertaken as appropriate 
during the course of research. A survey of 
Bassa households in Monrovia was under- 
taken separately to make possible an objec- 
tive assessment of this particular phenome- 
non. Survey interviews were made by Liber- 
jan research assistants trained during pre- 
tests of the several different interview sched- 
ules used in my reasearch (see Handwerker, 
1971:12-29 for a fuller statement of the 
work undertaken in Liberia and the proce- 
dures followed.) In the absence of aerial 
photographs, detailed maps of the city, or 
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house numbers, selection of household units 
for the survey was determined by randomly 
initiated systematic sampling of every third 
household in three of the areas within Mon- 
rovia in which there were strong concentra- 
tions of Bassa. Lack of funds and time pre- 
cluded extending the survey to a number of 
equally appropriate areas. In all cases the 
respondent to survey questions was the ac- 
knowledged household head. Because most 
people in Monrovia live in rooming houses, 
residential units themselves were determined 
both by common residence and acknowledged 
clusters of interdependent people. Interviews 
in houses containing more than one Bassa 
household were conducted according to the 
spatial sequence of residential units; the 
unit closest to the front of the house was 
counted as number one. Interviews were in- 
itiated by an explanation to each potential 
respondent of the general purpose of the 
. Survey. To assure anonymity, the names of 
respondents were not recorded. When ap- 
proached for an interview the respondent 
tended ‘either to cooperate fully or actively 
(sometimes insisting that his name be recor- 
ded) or—not wishing to be bothered—to re- 
fuse all cooperation. Where an initial explan- 
ation did not suffice, a potential respondent 
was skipped. Substitutions were made by 
selecting the next household. The sampled 
population consisted of approximately five 
hundred households. Interviews were con- 
ducted in Bassa and English, whichever was 
appropriate for a particular respondent. Re- 
interviews checking the reliability of the data 
were not undertaken. A respondent’s re- 
marks do vary, sometimes widely on matters 
pertaining to age, dates, frequency, amounts, 
and so forth. However, the consistency which 
emerged with repeated questioning and in- 
formal conversation with individuals was 
borne out well in the patterns exhibited by 
the full set of data. : 


HISTORICAL AND ETHNOGRAPHIC 
BACKGROUND 


The Bassa are a Kru-speaking, patrilineal 
group of about 166,000 living on the central 
coast of Liberia. Prior to 1600, the Bassa 
were hunters and gatherers. In 1970 they were 
swidden cultivators of rice and cassava. Al- 
though the Bassa are the second largest tribe 
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in Liberia, population density always has 
been very light; and in 1970 rural dwellers 
were sparsely distributed in villages averag- 
ing only fifty to a hundred people. Prior to 
their incorporation into the. state in the mid 
1800’s Bassa were_ distributed along the 
coast among a series of village groups or- ` 
ganized largely around hunting territories 
(the only indigenously-derived system of 
land tenure). In 1970, rural dwellers were 
administered through a hierarchy of chiefs 
(Paramount, Clan, and Town) instituted by 
the Republic of Liberia. 

Kinship is not tightly structured among 
the Bassa. Participation in cooperative ac- 
tivities follows principally from residential 
alignment; and traditional kinship group- 
ings, although ideologically consisting of 
both sibs and lineages, effectively include 
lineage co-members and a variety of affines 
and matrilateral kin. 

Putative kinship ties assigned on the basis 
of common food taboos define an ideologi- 
cally exogamous grouping of kin. However, 
although one is supposed to acquire food ta- 
boos through one’s father, it is not uncom- 
mon to find either that food taboos are un- 
known or were inherited from both mother 
and father. The importance of sibs in mar- 
riage is negligible. As one man cogently 
noted, sib “business does not carry much 
weight in Bassa.” Demonstrable kinship ties 
themselves rarely can be traced for more than 
four generations, and patrilineal groupings 
of such kin are organized only for a few pur- 
poses: birth, death, marriage, and—with 
land not among the items except in recent 
years—the redistribution of what little prop- 
erty a person may have. Income-earning 
property passes through the patrilineage; but 
at least in 1970 men passed on property to 
both men and women, brothers and sons, 
and eldest and youngest sons, 

Although a number of different marriage 
procedures have been used, characteristi- 
cally marriages have been contracted by the 
families of the couple involved through one 
or both of the following: (1) payment of 
brideprice (locally, “dowry”) and (2) a 
period (7-10 years) of brideservice. Poten- 
tial economic independence determined mar- 
riage eligibility for both men and women. 
Selection of spouses appears to have been 
largely a matter of personal choice. But a 
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young man looked to his father, or in their 
absence, to his father’s or mother’s brother 
for the wealth and mediator through which 
to contract his first marriage. At marriage 
a couple could choose to live either adjacent 
to the parents of the wife, the parents of the 
husband, or—albeit rarely except in recent 
years—in a location in which they had no 
kin, Even if an initial period of brideservice 
was part of the initial marriage contract men 
might choose to remain with their wife’s 
parents after this service had been com- 
pleted. Rights of sexual access to women 
were acquired with the initial contracting 
of marriage, but rights in children were not 
acquired until men had completed periods 
of brideservice or until the full brideprice 
was paid. Children themselves could be taken 
by, and were expected to be sent to, parents 
of either husband or wife; and children might 
be raised largely by kinsmen other than par- 
ents. Aged adults could expect support from 
their sons or the husbands of their daughters. 
A man’s brother or independent adult son 
assumed responsibility for the support of his 
remaining wives and children on his death. 
However, a woman could choose whether or 
not to remain with her husband’s kin group, 
return to her own parents, or seek support 
from her brothers, sisters, or adult children. 
These practices often brought affines to- 
gether, and affines might be quite as im- 
portant as consanguines in such tasks as 
house-construction or rice cultivation. 

As with other Kru-speaking people (Mc- 
Evoy, 1971; Davis, 1968), the Bassa long 
have engaged in migration to the coast for 
maritime work. Bassa participation in such 
labor migration—for which the Pepper Coast 
was noted in the nineteenth century—never 
was as intense as that of the Kra- and Grebo- 
speaking groups to the southeast, however. 
Rather than forming distinct communities, 
Bassa have been incorporated into migrant 
Kra (Kru) comunities. The principal migra- 
tions of Bassa have been restricted largely 
to within Liberia. Although forming part of 
the flow of labor to Fernando Po in the early 
twentieth century, the principal directions 
of migration have been, in the nineteenth 
century to the towns along the coast, in the 
early twentieth century to the rubber plan- 
tations established at Harbel by Firestone, 
and since 1950, along the newly-constructed 
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road network to all centers of employment 
and education established in Liberia within 
the last two decades. In 1970, there were re- 
ported to be communities of Bassa in all ma- 
jor administrative centers in Liberia, from 
Voinjama in the northeast, to Harper at Cape 
Palmas in the southeast; and Bassa migrants 
often made up large segments of the labor 
force in the iron mines and plantations, in 
Liberia. 

Migration to Monrovia was one of the 
earliest Bassa movements. The Bassa Com- 
munity in Monrovia was established as a 
corporate landowning and religious commu- 
nity as early as 1925. As elsewhere in Liberia, ' 
however, migration to Monrovia has come 
about largely since 1950, and has centered 
on obtaining money incomes—to purchase 
goods, pay brideprice and taxes—and the 
formal schooling or technical training needed 
for higher incomes. Initially a movement pri- 
marily of young adult males, Bassa migra- 
tion in 1970 included large numbers of 
children being sent to be educated and large 
numbers of adult females looking for money, 
adventure, and husbands. ` 


HOUSEHOLD CONFIGURATION IN MONROVIA 


Four times the size of the next largest city 
and twice the size of the largest concession, 
in 1970 Monrovia was the political, commer- 
cial, and industrial center of the Republic of 
Liberia. Although the Bassa have long con- 
stituted a large segment of Monrovia’s popu- 
lation (approximately 25 percent in 1962 
[Battelle-Institute, 1963]), since its incep- 
tion Monrovia has been ethnically hetero- 
geneous. Euro-American diplomatic missions 
and managers of commercial and industrial 
firms combine with a large Lebanese com- 
munity in addition to the descendents of the 
early Liberian settlers, representatives from 
all the Liberian tribes, and many non-Liber- 
ian African ethnic groups. The 1962 census 
revealed that 89 percent of Monrovia’s pop- 
ulation (then about 80,000) were migrants. 
The sex ratio was 1.40, and reflecting the 
absence of children, the dependency ratio 
was 52. Migration changes since 1960 appear 
to have evened out the sex ratio; and since 
migrants have borne children in the city and 
other children have been sent for schooling, 
the 1970 population of about 100~125,000 
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` appeared to be considerably younger than it 
was a decade ago. 

The growth and context of African urban 
areas is conventionally considered in terms 
of a series of variables: plurality, migration 
patterns, political structure and administra- 
tive policy, economic structure, and so forth 
(Southall, 1961; Mitchell, 1966; Epstein, 
1967). However, the cost structure of Mon- 
rovia sets the context of urban life consid- 
ered in this paper. As Caldwell (1968) notes 
generally, urban cost structure 


. . . incessantly demands cash for necessities, 
and questions whether more is not available 
for tempting luxuries and diversions. Cer- 
tainly the townsman has to have a very good 
income if he is not to be plagued by financial 
worries on a scale that even the more poverty- 
stricken villagers rarely know (1968:183). 


Urban patterns of family, household, and 
kinship follow from the fact that some activ- 
ity yielding a money income is necessary to 
subsist in Monrovia. Garden production of 
cassava, eddos, greens, or peppers contributes 
little to urban subsistence. Although nearly 
all available space—an unfinished house, an 
unused lot, the narrow spaces between dwell- 
ings—is used for garden crops, little unused 
land is available on which crops may be 
grown, Large garden plots are found on the 
outskirts of Monrovia (there are even a 
couple wet rice plots on low-lying ground on 
Bushrod Island), but it is mainly market sel- 
lers producing for sale, not consumption, who 
have contracted to use this land. Although a 
variety of petty trade activities, shops, tail- 
oring, carpentry, clothes-washing and so 
forth offer self employment, most people are 
wage or salaried workers. Indeed, charac- 
teristically shop management itself is a sec- 
ondary source of income for such workers. 
Moreover, many independent electricians, 
masons, and carpenters appear to earn their 
income working both independently and for 
large firms. Room rentals also may serve as 
a secondary source of income. Dwellings 
often incorporate shops, and are more likely 
than shops to be a primary source of income. 
Further, by eliminating rent, dwelling own- 
ership reduces the amount of money needed 
to subsist in Monrovia. Relatives serve as a 
tertiary source of income, either as they oc- 
casionally send money, or most commonly 
food, to the household, or as, together with 
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friends and voluntary associations, they pro- 
vide backing in times of crisis: hospitaliza- 
tion, trouble with the police, burial expenses 
and funeral preparations, and so forth. 

Three distinct classes of income are avail- 
able to Bassa in Monrovia. Generally, in- 
come follows fram occupation and occupation 
from education. These relationships are com- 
monly recognized, and Bassa explicitly link 
the ability to earn income and educational 
attainment. Almost everyone wants their 
children to go as far in school as they can. 
Nearly all migrants sent into Monrovia as 
children report they were sent to receive an 
education. In fact, however, the highest in- 
comes are available most commonly only on 
entrepreneurial abilities. This income class, 
$180 per month and over, is reported princi- 
pally by people owning and operating such 
businesses as gin distilleries or sets of room- 
ing houses. Because as much as 90 percent 
of the Bassa population in Monrovia earn 
incomes within these ranges, most important 
are the income classes of (1) between $180- 
60 per month, and (2) under $60 per month. 
These are the incomes made available by ed- 
ucational attainment (either or both formal 
schooling and technical training) qualifying 
people either for “skilled” (mechanics, driv- 
ers, clerks, nurses, teachers, lawyers, etc.) 
jobs or “unskilled” (messenger, farmer, dock- 
loader, petty traders, etc.) jobs. 

The importance of these income classes lies 
in that they represent respectively relatively 
high and low incomes. The importance of 
the occupational categories lies in that— 
except for market selling which is notable 
for its production of reliable incomes for the 
astute—they represent respectively relatively 
stable and unstable positions. One is less 
likely to be fired or lose a job as a teacher, 
clerk, mason, electrician, and driver than as 
an unskilled manual laborer. If a job is lost, 
skilled persons seem to find other jobs more 
quickly and easily than unskilled and illiter- 
ate persons. Until recently, educational op- 
portunities have been available almost exclu- 
sively to men. Fifty-four percent of the male 
household heads sampled reported either 
technical training or formal schooling past 
the elementary grades. Less than 1 percent 
of the female household heads sampled re- 
ported such training. At least in part, males 
have been sent to school over females be- 
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cause they were considered to be the ones’ 


who should be the principal sources of sub- 
sistence. The restrictions these practices 
place on the income earning power of women 
is recognized to be severe. As one man noted, 
without an education “a daughter is some- 
one’s property.” Unskilled and illiterate men, 
however, are hardly in better positions. Mini- 
mum expenditures for food run between $20— 
30 per month. Room rentals run between $6— 
15 per month, without guarantees for run- 
ning water, electricity, or indoor toilet fa- 
cilities. Tuition, books, and uniforms for 
schooling past the elementary grades run 
$50-75 per year, and even skill training— 
in apprenticeship, for instance, to a driver 
or tailor—may cost $30 or more. Such ex- 
penditures leave little money to clothe and 
keep healthy a family whose monthly income 
is $60 or less. Only in exceptional circum- 
stances can relatives be expected to provide 
large sums of money for situations that are 
not emergencies. As people comment, “Mon- 
rovia is very hard and each of us mind our 
own business and help ourselves,” and “We 
all have troubles; we have to make our own 
way.” 

Although the economic structure of Mon- 
rovia sets the immediate context for urban 
living, it followed from the establishment of 
industrial technologies in Liberia. First in- 
troduced by the Firestone Plantations Com- 
pany in the 1920’s, but principally since 1950 
with additional plantations, iron mines, and 
subsidiary development in government, con- 
struction, finance, manufacturing, and local 
commerce, industrial technologies restruc- 
tured income-earning possibilities and rede- 
fined work competences. Whereas the tech- 
nologies of swidden agriculture applied the 
generalized knowledge of a few persons or- 
ganized along lines of age and sex to produce 
food for household units, industrial technolo- 
gies applied the specialized knowledge of 
many people to markedly differentiated task- 
sets to complete goals which themselves were 
only small steps in more complex production 
processes. Knowledge of subjects unrelated 
to swidden technologies was required for em- 
ployment either in the bureaucracies operat- 
ing the new technologies or in firms serving 
those bureaucracies or their employees. 
Moreover, the industrial technologies in Li- 
beria, a world network of other industries, 
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and local organizations, encompassing both 
the Liberian government and one-person 
firms engaged in food marketing, were inter- 
linked through the use of money. Money 
came to be used for subsistence purposes 
and the amount available to job seekers was 
a function of their formal schooling or skill 
training. By creating a set of niches in which 
subsistence derived from money incomes but 
in which a premium (amount of money 
earned) was set on formal training, the in- 
troduction of these technologies within the 
last two decades established the primary con- 
ditions to which individuals (and in aggre- 
gate, patterns of residence and kinship) had 
to adjust as they sought to obtain and main- 
tain a livelihood in Monrovia. 

As its title indicates, this paper seeks to 
explain household configuration among urban 
Bassa. As will be shown, distinct residential 
alignments imply distinct patterns of kinship. 
These patterns, in turn, are implied by con- 
ditions established by the introduction of 
industrial technologies. 

The household types (see Table 1) to be 
explained among Bassa in Monrovia include 
(1) single men, (2) single women, (3) mixed 
single persons, either exclusively male or fe- 
male, including either unrelated adult males 
or consanguineally related males with no 
more than one adult, himself not the father 
of the child, or consanguineally related fe- 
males with no more than one adult, herself 
not the mother of the child, (4) parent-child 
households restricted to single adults with 
resident children (under c. fifteen years of 
age), including both patri- and matri-focal 
structures, (5) consanguineal households, 
restricted to structures of consanguineally re- 
lated kin in which there are two or more resi- 
dent adults (cf. Gonzalez, 1969), including 
both matri- and patri-focal structures, each 
exhibiting a variety of forms (e.g., parent- 
child units in which the child is an adult 
often supporting the parent; Z-Z structures, 
with and without non-adult children; FB- 
BD structures; B-Z structures, and other), 
(6) nuclear family households including 
married couples with and without children, 


8 It is the presence of adults one would expect to 
find elsewhere that needs explaining (e.g., why are 
adult women not married? or if married, not re- 
siding with their husbands? or if residing with kin, 
why with particular kin?), 
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Frequency Distribution of Household Types, 


140 Rassa Households, Monrovia, 1970 









Household Types 


Single male 
Single female 
Mixed 


Esa ua N pt 
. . . . 


Parent-child 
Matrifocal 
Patrifocal 


5. Consanguineal 
‘ Matrifocal 
Patrifocal 


6. Nuclear family 


7. Nuclear family, extended with affines or 


both affines and consanguines 


8. Nuclear family, extended only with consanguines 


‘Total 


(7) households in which nuclear families are 
the core unit, but which are extended to in- 
clude as dependents a wide variety of kin, 
mostly children, tracing either both affinal 
and consanguineal relations to the household 
head or affinal ties only, and (8) households 
in which nuclear families form the core unit, 
but which are extended to include as de- 
pendents kin, mostly adults, whose only re- 
lation to the household head is a consan- 
guineal one. 

These household configurations take shape 
as a series of individuals and groups of peo- 
ple dependent on themselves or on one an- 
other for subsistence——single adults, single 
children, parent-child and other consanguin- 
eal structures, and nuclear families—coalecse 
in the process of obtaining and maintaining a 
livelihood. 

People with saleable skills and/or formal 
schooling past the elementary grades obtain 
skilled jobs providing relatively large incomes 
and reliable employment. Males, primarily, 
occupy such positions, and can provide a 
largely adequate level of subsistence for their 
wives and children. These men contract mar- 
sriages in accordance with the indigenous ex- 
pectation that they will be the main source 
of support. The specific procedure may but 
rarely involve a church or civil ceremony, 
















Percentage 





16 11.4 
11 7.9 
4 2.8 
6 4.3 

( 5) 

(1) 

19 13.6 

(14) 

(5) 

44 31.4 
25 17.9 


most frequently payment of brideprice—the 
latter is commonplace in all marriages of this 
kind—but the couple reside together; and 
to the best of his ability, the husband com- 
plies with obligations to help his affines peri- 
odically. It is these men who become the 
focus of nuclear families and head households 
in which the core unit is that man’s wife (or 
wives) and children. The children of rural 
dwellers sent into Monrovia for schooling un- 
available to them for lack of money or school 
facilities upcountry are sent into such house- 
holds. In such households, fostered children 
(both affines and consanguines) are most 
likely to be accepted, supported, and edu- 
cated, not merely used for household help. 

Unskilled, illiterate men obtaining un- 
skilled jobs are set in sharp contrast. Un- 
skilled jobs tend to be unstable and low-pay- 
ing. Where nuclear families are found among 
such men, often unions were contracted prior 
to migration. Such marriages within Mon- 
rovia,. while obligating men to provide gifts, 
money, and services to their wife’s family 
characteristically delete payment: of bride- 
price. It is not at all uncommon to hear the 
statement “My family no longer takes dowry 
for marriage.” Moreover, children from such 
families may reside either with wealthier rela- 
tives to whom they were sent for schooling or 
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.in boarding schools supported by such rela- 
tives. . o’ 

There may be nuclear families transitional 
between the above income, classes whose 
wages or salaries provided by males are sup- 
plemented by adult females engaged in petty 
trade. As noted elsewhere (Handwerker, 
forthcoming), some Bassa .have come to 
expect that women will contribute to house- 
hold subsistence in Monrovia. Ideally, when 
a migrant first comes to Monrovia he leaves 
his family (if any) upcountry. After he finds 
a job, he sends for his wife (or first wife if 
there are more than one). He is expected to 
give this woman a small sum of money with 
which to make market to meet her small 
needs for money, often to pay for the food 
eaten daily, and to help her husband in any 
emergencies that may arise. As additional 
co-wives (if any) come to the city, it is the 
responsibility of the first wife to give each 
a small sum of money so that these women 
also may help provision the household. Oc- 
casionally one finds women trading in market 
places because their husbands did not want 
them sitting around without making any con- 
tribution to household subsistence. More 
often, however, women have taken it upon 
themselves to provide money for tuition, 
books, and school uniforms for their child- 
ren, to help their parents upcountry, to help 
relatives paying for the education of their 
children, or (among women beginning trade 
late in life) to be less of a burden to the sons, 
sons-in-law or daughters with whom they 
live. Market sellers generally come into being 
as women assume responsibility for subsist- 
ence inadequately handled by men (Hand- 
werker, forthcoming). In some cases working 
women provide a basis for the maintenance of 
nuclear family households, occasionally with 
dependents, in Monrovia.* 

The subsistence level for such households 
generally is minimal, however, and nearly 
half the market sellers in Monrovia appear to 
derive from still other marriage practices. 


4 Women work even in families whose males are 
highly educated. However, women from such fam- 
ilies are found in shops rather than markets and 
trade for different reasons. They work to help their 
husbands purchase land or build a house, and/or 
to provide added security in times of crises. Most 


often in such instances, women oversee a shop 


financed and usually administered by their hus- 
bands. 
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Although there are exceptions—marriage 
for love, a settled life, companionship, ‘etc.— 
illiterate and unskilled men tend not to es- 
tablish residential marriages and may not 
contract marriage. Non-residential marriages 
not only delete payment of a brideprice but 
also are contracted only by the individuals 
involved and consist only of an obligatory 
support for the spouse and resulting children 
in exchange for a continuing exclusive claim 
to the right of sexual access to the woman 
(cf. Goodenough, 1970:12-13). Although for 
some partners such unions involve no lasting 
commitment, many of these marriages en- 
dure. In either case, the children are often 
raised by the wife or the parents of the wife. 
But whereas traditionally a man’s claim to 
his children rested on full payment of bride- 
price and/or completed brideservice, today 
in most cases his claim is acknowledged even 
in non-residential marriages. 

All women interviewed and nearly all men 
wanted to marry. Women view marriage as 
“not having to worry about how to get money 
for your children,” and “having a man to 
take care of your needs.” Men view it as 
having someone to “help you save money.” 
“A wife can take care of your home,” and 
“Friends will respect you.” Men also seek 
wives “to have children,” and. because wives 
will “help advise you.” Both men and women 
emphasize the desirability of forming com- 
plementary and interdependent unions. Illite- 
rate and unskilled men, however, cannot 
afford—or choose not to afford—the expenses 
and obligations incurred in a residential mar- 
riage. Women and their families have 
adjusted to this situation. By contracting 
individual unions, or by avoiding any type 
of marriage, men create a series of single 
male, single female, and matrifocal parent- 
child households in which women, solely or 
supplementing the $5-—15 occasionally pro- 
vided by their husbands (and, perhaps, oc- ’ 
casional contributions from their own kin), 
support themselves through market selling, 
domestic work, and so forth. 

Single female and matrifocal parent-child 
households also are created by the death or 
divorce of a residential husband, but only 
when a woman is unable to, make effective 
her claims to the support of her husband’s 
brother, her adult children, or her brothers 
and sisters. If these people are unable to 
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offer support, the woman either returns up- 
country or remains in Monrovia supporting 
herself and her dependents as noted above. 

Single females and males may cluster in 
single households to share rent, and some 
mixed households are created when a single 
adult asks for or accepts a child or two to 
help with household tasks or firms engaged in 
petty trade. 

Patrifocal parent-child and single male 
households also are created by the death or 
divorce of a spouse. Equally important how- 
ever, such households are created when the 
wife or wife-child unit returns upcountry, or 
is sent, or remains upcountry to grow rice 
for the urban household or oversee purchased 
property situated outside Monrovia. 

Consanguineal households and nuclear 
family households extended to include only 
dependents tracing relationships to the house- 
hold head by consanguineal ties derive from 
such properties as land, shops, and dwellings. 
Such properties enable the owners either to 
invite kin or to accept those who come by 
producing income, reducing subsistence costs, 
or, for such properties as shops and rooming 
houses, by requiring personnel for their op- 
eration, Such properties attract consanguin- 
eal kin who have no jobs, or have lost them, 
because such kin are the ones with the strong- 
est current or future claims to the benefits 
of those properties (free residence or actual 
income). Extended family households of one 
kind, or consanguineal households, follow 
from whether or not the original household 
structure was a nuclear family. 

In summary, the Bassa moving to Mon- 
rovia have become enmeshed with an indus- 
trial system and money economy in which 
one’s educational attainment establishes one’s 
relation to cost structure. Bassa household 
configuration exhibits fundamental differ- 
ences following from the education attain- 
ment of their heads (see Table 2). A person’s 
education tends to be necessary and sufficient 
for the occupation in which he is employed. 
A person’s occupational skill level tends to 
be necessary and sufficient for the amount 
of money he earns. High incomes, in this 
instance monthly incomes greater than $60, 
tend to be necessary and sufficient for form- 
ing residentially unified nuclear families. 
Conversely, low incomes tend to be necessary 
and sufficient for the absence of such fami- 
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lies. Educational attainment sharply differ- 
entiates two major household configurations, 
one organized araund nuclear families, and 
one not organized around nuclear families. 
Each major configuration exhibits variation. 

Among the Bassa, there are three major 
variants within the configuration organized 
around nuclear families: (1) independent 
nuclear family households, (2) households 
extended to include as dependents a variety 
of kin, mostly children, tracing either affinal 
or both affinal and consanguineal relations 
to the household head, and (3) households 
extended to include as dependents mostly 
adults who trace only consanguineal ties to 
the household head, usually along one line. 
The differentiation of these households is 
tied to (a) the income available to the house- 
hold, (b) the size of the original unit, (c) 
the presence of kinsmen whose children can- 
not go to school for lack of money or school 
facilities, and (d) the ownership of such 
income-earning properties as a shop, a house, 
or land (see Table 3). The amount of money 
available for subsistence among households 
organized around nuclear families tends to 
differentiate independent from extended nu- 
clear family households. Income sources vary, 
however, including non-monetary income and 
income received from persons not resident in 
urban households. Moreover, the size and 
age-sex structure of the original nuclear unit 
and the presence of income-earning property 
modify judgments on the adequacy of the 
available money income. However, relatively 
high incomes do tend to be necessary for 
any household extension beyond the nuclear 
unit. Nuclear families themselves are neces- 
sary conditions for any affines to be in- 
cluded in the household. But whereas affines 
may be found in all subsistence contexts sup- 
porting nuclear families, the presence of clus- 
ters of consanguineal kin tends to imply that 
household subsistence is based on property. 

Among the Bassa, there are five major 
variants within the configuration not organ- 
ized around nuclear families: (1) single men, 
(2) single women, (3) mixed adults, (4) 
parent-child structures, and (5) consanguin- 
eal households. The constituents of these 
households tend to be uneducated, qualifying 
for unskilled work (messengers, dock load- 
ers) and such entrepreneurial activities as 
prostitution and petty trade. Little in the way 
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Distributions, Correlation, and Probability Values for (1) Educational 
Attainment by Occupational Skill Level, (2) 


Table 2. 
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Occupational Skill Level 


by Level of Income, and (3) Level of Income by the Presence or Absence 
of Nuclear Families within Households, 140 Bassa Households in 


Monrovia, Liberia, 1970 





1. Education? 









Completed ‘high school 
or skill training 
Incompleted high school 

or skill training 
Nonexistent high school 
or skill training 


Total 


Skilled 


Occupation 


Unskilled Total 


Income ; 
2. 0 b Over $120- $60/mo. 
ccupatlon $120/mo. 61/mo. and Under Total 









Skilled 
Unskilled 


Total 


3. Income 


Present 











Over $120/month 
$120-61/nonth 
$60/month and under 






Total 


Gamma = +.9499, Chi-square derived P less than 


Nuclear Families 
Absent 


.001. 


bGamma = +.6873, Chi-square derived P less than .001. 


CGamma = +.7593, Chi-square derived P less than 


of general explanation may be suggested for 
the first four types of household. All four 
presuppose that individual adults are able 
to exist independently from other kin, and 
especially for women, that other kin are 
economically unable to accept them into 
their households. The frst three also prob- 
ably imply geographical or social barriers to 
residence with other kin. The fourth also 
implies the death, divorce, or migration of 
a spouse, conditions for which the present 
data yield no predictive variables. It is prin- 
cipally the presence of income-earning prop- 
erty that differentiates sub-categories among 
households not organized around nuclear 
families. Clusters of consanguineally related 
kin including at least two adults are set off 
from all other types of households not orga- 


.001. 


nized around nuclear families. Household sub- 
sistence based on such property tends to be 
sufficient for such clusters, whether they 
consist of a brother and sister, two brothers 
a parent-child structure in which the chilc 
is an adult, a three generation series of par. 
ents and children, a grandmother with the 
grandchildren of either a son or daughter- in- 
cluding at least one adult grandchild, or < 
father’s brother and brother’s daughter, o 
some other configuration (see Table 4). 

A variety of alternative explanations: fo: 
some aspects of these data may occur to the 
reader, some suggested by other case-studies 
and some suggested by the complexity of the 
inter-correlations of the principal . variable: 
with which this paper has dealt (see Table 
5). A full partial correlation analysis o 
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Table 3. Distributions, Correlation, and Probability Values for (1) Level of 
. Income by Presence or Absence of Dependents in Households Organized 

around a Nuclear Family, (2) Presence or Absence of Nuclear Families 
by Presence or Absence of Affines as Dependents, (3) Presence or 
Absence or Income-earning Property by Presence or Absence of Depen- 
dents Tracing only Consanguineal Ties to Household Heads among House- 
holds Organized around Nuclear Families, and (4) Presence or Absence 
of Income-eaming Property by Relations Dependents Trace to the House- 
hold Head among Households Organized around Nuclear Families Having 
Dependents, 140 Bassa Households in Monrovia, Liberia, 1970 





a Dependents 
Present Absent 


1. Level of Income Total 












Over $60/month 
$60/month and under 


Total 






Affines 
Present Absent 


2. Nuclear Families? Total 






Present 
Absent 







Total 


Cluster of Consanguines 
Present Absent 


3. Property© Total 








Present 
_ Absent 


Total 


d Relation to Household Eead 
Consanguineal Affinal or Mixed 


4. Property Total 






Present 
Absent 







Total 


Gamma = +.4433, Chi-square derived P = .05-.02. 
b 


Gamma = +1.00, Chi-square derived P less than .001. 
Gamma = +.9015, Chi-square derived P less than .001. 


dGamma = +.8566, 1-tailed Fisher's Exact Test P = .0134. 


Table 5 yields the same variable interlink- tionship between educational attainment and 
ages indicated above, albeit less parsimoni- nuclear families (Phi-square=.18, P less 
ously (cf. Handwerker, 1972a), and its ex- than .001). As the Bassa themselves and as 
position here is unnecessary. However, two this paper indicate, however, attracting 
lines of thought deserve consideration at spouses and supporting families are the prin- 
this point. cipal bases for the formation of nuclear fami- 

First, it might be supposed that the edu- lies. When individuals are asked why they 
«cational process is accompanied by attitude have not married or have married only infor- 
changes favoring the formation of nuclear mally and live apart, they usually emphasize 
families. There is a relatively strong rela- economic liabilities: marriage is too expen- 
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Table 4, 











Income-earning Property 


Present 


Absent 


Total 
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Distribution, Correlation, and Probability Values for Presence or 
Absence of Income-earning Property by Presence or Absence of House- 
holds Consisting only of a Cluster of Consanguineal Kin with Two or 
More AduIts among Households not Organized around Nuclear Families, 
140 Bassa Households in Monrovia, Liberia, 1970 














Gamma = +.7534, Chi-square derived P = .01-,001 


another" includes single men and women households, households consisting of 
mixed adults, and parent-child households, 


sive, one is waiting until he gets a better job, 
another until he has some skill training or 
can receive further schooling. It is men with 
schooling beyond the elementary grades or 
skill training working at skilled jobs and 
earning relatively high wages who form nu- 
clear families. When the effect of education 
on nuclear families is controlled by sex and 
income simultaneously, the correlation be- 
tween education and residential nuclear fami- 
lies appearing at first sight to be strong dis- 
appears (.08). Although the educational 
process may play some role in producing nu- 
clear families—and almost certainly does 
among the highly educated (e.g., Baker and 
Bird, 1959)—level and reliability of income 
are the principal considerations among such 
people as the Bassa whose education is lim- 
ited to high school and skill training. 

Second, it might be supposed that house- 
hold configurations and the patterns of mar- 
riage and kinship implied by them vary by 
age. Younger persons are more likely than 
older (c. thirty-five years and older) to head 
households organized around their own nu- 
clear families (Phi-square=.03, P=.05- 
.02), and older persons are more likely than 
younger to head households extended to in- 
clude a cluster of consanguineal kin (Phi- 
square = .04, P=.01—.02). Perhaps here we 
see a trend toward the formation of nuclear 
families among the young and the retention 
of extended families among the old. Again, 
however, the alternative explanation of these 
data cannot be accepted. The role age plays 


in producing the observable patterns o 
residence and kinship is either attenuate» 
or indirect. On the one hand, if we conside 
the possibility that it is young men wh» 
form residential nuclear families and live i 
households not including dependents, ou 
hypothesis is manifestly falsified. Young anc 
old meri alike are equally likely to live wit 
their wives and children in households in 
cluding no dependents (Phi-square = .001 
P =.70- .50). The most plausible explanatio 
for the weak and probably insignificant ro} 
age plays in producing residentially unifies 
nuclear families is that the spouses of olde 
people are more likely to have died, migrated 
or be divorced than are the spouses c 
younger people. On the other hand, age i 
important in producing households extende: 
to include a cluster of consanguineal kin a 
dependents through its relation to property 
By inheriting, by having more time to ac 
cumulate savings for purchase, and by bein, 
in Monrovia at earlier periods when land an: 
dwellings were more readily purchased, olde 
people are more likely than younger to ow. 
property (Phi-square = .27, P less than .001) 
When the effect of age on household con 
figuration is controlled by property, the cor 
relation almost disappears (.01). > 


CONCLUSION 


In a preliminary way, this paper has al 
tempted to raise questions about how the ir 
tertwining of technology and social structur 
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Table 5. 
` Monrovia, Liberia, 1970 
Variables 
1 2 3 
ai. Sex? -- 
“, Education? A7 2 = 
“, Occupation® .14 76 -- 
BR. Incomed 09 .17 19 
«æ. Nuclear Family®| .41 .18 .11 
5, Affinesf „06 .04 05 
1, Property .01 .02 .01 
43, Age? .03 .00 00 
). ConsanguinesÌ .07 .01 .00 


“Phi-square values correspond to the following Chi-square derived P's: 
-08-.05, P = .001-.01; 


P less than .001; 


Correlation Matrix of Phi-square Values,*® 140 
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Bassa Households, 





Variables 

4 5 6 7 8 9 

20 -- 

04 14 -- 

.12 .06 .01 -- 

.02 .03 .02 .27 -- 

.00 .03 .07 11 .04 -- 
08, 

-05-.04, P= .01-.02, Phi-square 


values for correlations 3x8, 4x8, 5x8, 6x9, and 1x9 represent negative correla- 


tions. 


“Male or female household head. 


Presence or absence of technical training and/or formal schooling past the 


elementary grades. 


“Presence or absence of skilled occupational level. 


Presence or absence 
“Presence or dbsence 


‘Presence or absence 


of monthly incomes over $60.00/month. 
of nuclear family units resident in households. 


of dependents tracing affinal ties to the household head. 


Presence or absence of either land, dwellings, shops, or a combination of such 
income-earning properties owned by the household head. 


‘Household head aged c. 35 years or older. 


presence or absence of dependents whose only relation to the household head is 
consanguineal (consanguines clustering to the exclusion of other kin). 


tas been conceptualized. The data from 
Monrovia, and from African urban areas 
generally, cannot be explained by positing a 
rend toward conjugal family norms or in- 
Jependent nuclear family households. The 
nability of present conceptual schemes to 
offer an intelligible pattern for these data 
‘aises questions about the viability of relating 
aousehold and kinship structure to tech- 
aology, the nature of relations between 
‘hese phenomena (granting a relation), our 
ability to generalize about those relations, 
and the extent to which we are actually 
studying change in contemporary settings. 
This paper could address itself explicitly 


only to the first two questions. It has been 
shown that there are demonstrable linkages 
between the industrial context of Monrovia 
and some aspects of household and kinship 
structure. Before speculating on the nature 
of that linkage, it is possible to suggest why 
discrepancies exist between field reports and 
cross-cultural generalizations.” 


5 In asserting that there are discrepancies between 
cross-cultural generalizations and field reports, this 
paper does not assume that the former claim in- 
variant relations between the variables investigated. 
The basis for asserting discrepancy is that the com- 
plexity in household and kinship structure delineated 
in this paper is characteristic of data on most other 
urban areas in tropical Africa, irrespective of time 
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The data from Monrovia cast doubt on 
interpretations given to categories (e.g., “ 


tended” family or household) often making’ 


no distinction between residential alignment 
and kinship structure and inevitably obscur- 
ing significant distinctions among each of 
these phenomena. Identifying significant 
distinctions may be a task only intensive 
field work will resolve. It is clear, however, 
that cross-cultural investigators will have to 
comb their original sources thoroughly if they 
are to grasp the probable intricacies of emer- 
gent patterns of these phenomena. Despite 
the common problem of finding field reports 
loosely using the concept of “extended” 
household or family to encompass a wide 
variety of phenomena, with African urban 
areas usually data are tucked away in case- 
histories and quotes from informants on who 
lives with whom, and why. One may object 
that such data do not indicate frequency. 
Although statements of frequency have some 
value—e.g., ascertaining the extent to which 
female-headed households are a function of 
male death rates—a fascination with aver- 
ages appears to be equally important in pro- 
ducing questionable interpretations of cor- 
relations derived from cross-cultural research. 
The data from Monrovia cast doubt on the 
utility of defining trends by reference to the 
frequency with which a certain type of fam- 
ily or household appears in a community, or 
society. What may appzar to be a trend in 
the direction of nuclear family organization 
may well reflect only the relative absence of 
property owned by urban residents, the rel- 
alive availability of school facilities in rural 
areas, and structural constraints, particularly 
governmental policy, affecting these variables. 

More fundamental, interpretation of cross- 
cultural data appears to rest on questionable 
assumptions about the nature of the data and 
problem. It has been taken for granted that 
the nature of the data is such to distinguish 
between two types of family systems anıl 
only two types, extended and nuclear, and 
that the problem is one of socio-cultural 
change from the former to the latter. The 








(1930’s-1960’s) or area (East, Central, South, West) 
of research. 

6 Coale, et al. (1965} and Burch “¢1970), notably, 
have questioned this proposition, arguing that the 
question of change is in part spurious because 
emphasis on rules of residence rather than empirical 
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configurations has inflated the importance of ts- 


7 tended family households in traditional societies, If 
‘is argued that demographic factors alone impos: 


constraints on possible household configuration and 
suggest that large and complex households are uo- 
common in large populations. 

These arguments properly remind us that inde 
pendent nuclear family households are found in 
nearly all societies, perhaps as the mode in most 
societies. As the text indicates, the extent of chanin 
and the clements that change with industrialization 
are unanswered empirical issues. However, the argu 
ments of these papers are vitiated by fundamental 
conceptual and methodological errors. Of least im- 
portance, these arguments equat> houschold size 
with complexity of structure without empirical cou- 
firmation that these variables strongly covary. Be- 
cause these arguments tuke no cognizance of house- 
holds not organized around nuclear families, one 
must first decide which ‘households can be called 
“extended.” For convenience, we can divide the 
Bassa sample at the median household size, and in- 
clude under “extended” family households the con- 
sanguineul households not organized around nuclear 
families, As one intuitively suspects, there js a reu} 
relationship between the two variables (Phi- 
square = .27, P less than .001), But whether such n 
correlation provides a sound basis for equating th: 
two variables is questionable. An alternative mea- 
sure more accurately indicates the relation between 
these variables (Gamma=+.83). Among the m- 
pled Bassa, extended family houscholds tend to be 


* sufficient, but not necessary, for households of large 


size. Before size and complexity are cquated and 
used in other arguments, more empirical work is 
required to identify their relationship under differ- 
ent circumstances. 

Of fundamental importance, these arguments iip- 
pear not to recognize that “houschold” itself is a 
culturally highly variable phenomenon, and that 
statements of “rules of residence” often are not 
simultuncously statements of household composi- 
tion. An independent nuclear family household 
may reside yxttrilocally even if the unit only 
resides in the village, or a quarter or the vil- 
lage, or in the camp of the husband's father, No 
control is exercised over differences in definitions 
used by census takers, and these definitions them- 
selves appear rarely to derive from local definitions. 
Census data often is of little or no value in analyz- 
ing huuschold and kinship structure. For instance, 
one might interpret the mean size of households 
in Monrovia reported by the 1962 Liberian census 


(X= 3.924) as indicating the overwhelming im. 
portance of independent nuclear family households. 
However, the mean size of houscholds among the 
sampled Bassa is wholly congruent with this figure 


(X= 43.573). Partly because these means are lowered 
by relatively jarge numbers of households not ur- 
ganized around nuclear families, and partly because 
household size and complexity do not covary per- 
fectly, data om mean household size from both the 
1962 census and the sampled Bassa yield no indi- 
cation of the important complexities in houscheld 
structure exhibited by the data on the Bassi. 


\ 
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data from Monrovia suggest that a more fun- 
damental division obtains between house- 
holds organized around nuclear families and 
households not organized around nuclear 
families. Sometimes, we forget that extended 
family systems and residential units usually 
are constructed from nuclear family units. 
Perhaps we should ask first, “Under what 
circumstances do we find residentially uni- 
fied nuclear families?” and only then ask 
“Under what circumstances do we find in- 
.dependent nuclear family households, and 
under what circumstances do we find various 
kinds of extended family households?”. 

The question of conceptualization is re- 
lated to the question of change, which re- 
quires another paper. However, while grant- 
ing that changes in household and kinship 
structure occur where people become en- 
meshed with industrial systems, such changes 
do not appear to be as all-sweeping as some- 
times construed. Among the Bassa, for in- 
stance, the question raised earlier of a trend 
toward the formation of nuclear family 
households among the young and the re- 
tention of extended family households among 
the old was spurious from the first. Although 
reports from early travelers along the Pepper 
Coast suggest complex residential units (cf. 
Bosman, 1704:475-84), within living mem- 
ory it has been commonplace for households 
to consist of a husband, wife or wives, and 
their children. Various kinds of households 
organized around nuclear families, both in- 
dependent and extended, have existed in the 
past, and exist now in Monrovia. The ques- 
tion of change must take cognizance of the 
variety of household and kinship structures 

_ found in a community, not solely modal types 
or norms. Furthermore, analysis of the 
question of change must be more precise 
in identifying the data exhibiting equivalence 
or difference over time. Among the Bassa, 
the most striking change in household and 
kinship configuration is the emergence of a 
large number of households not organized 
around nuclear families. 

The questions of conceptualization and 
change are related to the question of generali- 
zation. Like the question of change, the 
question of constructing theoretical general- 
izations requires another paper (Handwer- 
ker, 1972b). However, the data from Mon- 
rovia suggest two propositions: 
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(1) industrial systems of technology tend to 
be necessary and sufficient for households not 
organized around nuclear families. 

(2) relatively high and reliable income (food 
crops or money) tends to be necessary and 
sufficient for the formation of residentially 
unified nuclear family units. 


This paper is able to discuss the questions 
of change and generalization only minimally. 
The data presented here form a more substan- 
tive basis for speculating on the nature of 
the linkage between technology and house- 
hold and kinship structure, and a set of vari- 
ables systematic consideration of which may 
help clarify the intertwining of these phe- 
nomena. Briefly stated, people appear to be 
linked to technologies through income (food 
crops or money). Patterns of household and 
kinship appear to derive from the ways peo- 
ple obtain and maintain a livelihood within 
the constraints and options established by 
the technologies to which they are bound. 
Where “technology” is taken to include 
both tools and the goals to which they are 
put, it appears that different technologies 
establish different economic contexts of in- 
come and income-earning activities to which 
household and kinship structures adjust. In 
the case at hand, it appears likely that in- 
dustrial systems establish two key properties 
of the economic context: (1) the use of 
money for subsistence, and (2) differential 
access to money incomes through skill train- 
ing.’ As apparent in this paper, however, 
several other variables have implications for 
household and kinship structure, To disen- 
tangle these phenomena, it might be useful: 
to investigate the intertwining of the follow- 
ing variables: (1) the types of activities 
yielding incomes and the types of income, 
(2) the amounts, frequency, and reliability 
of particular income streams, (3) the per- 
sons bringing in incomes of different kinds, 
and the controls over income exercised by 
different people, (4) the kinds, amounts, 
and frequency of use of different types of 


7 Although these characteristics are set forth as 
universals, it should be emphasized that they are 
variables, This paper deals with only one set of 
properties these variables may assume, Differences 
in political structure and policy (possibly the most 
important consideration in variable class 5 in the 
text) in particular, may change the implications for 
household and kinship structure of both the use 
of money for subsistence, and the need for skill 
training. 


/ 
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capital inputs (including education, land, 
labor, money) people use to perpetuate 
and/or to increase existing incomes, (5) the 
types of restrictions and opportunities bear- 
ing on a person’s access to different types of 
capital, (6) the types, frequency, and 
amount of consumption expenditure (ie., 
a consideration of “wants,” from new 
clothes to the maintenance of kinship ties), 
and (7) the sociodemographic structure of 
units supported, produced by, and, perhaps 
producing variable classes 1-6, 


? 
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SOCIAL CHANGE, MIGRATION AND FAMILY INTERACTION 
IN BRAZIL * 
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The impact of an industrial city on rural migrant family structure and the socialization of 
boys is analyzed in an observational study of family interaction in 167 lower class Brasilian 
families. Four groups of families were selected to represent points on a rural-urban con- 
tinuum, ranging from peasants on plantations, to recent rural migrants to the city, to rural 
migrants who have established a place for themselves in the city, and, finally, native urban 
dwellers. The study employs a theoretical model which stresses the ways in which experiences 
in the city change the personality and behavior of rural migrants, increasing their feelings of 
efficacy and altering perceptions and values. Observation of famiiy interaction revealed that 
with a longer period of residence in the city, migrant families become more egalitarian, fam- 
ily relations become more open and responsive, and parents place greater emphasis on 


achievement and independence for their sons. 


EASANT families migrating to an indus- 
trial city in Brazil encounter conditions 
which can radically alter their lives. 
Time, space and human relationships in an 
‘urban environment are organized in ways 
markedly different from those characteristic 
of the countryside. The pace in the city: is 
faster, congestion greater, social expectations 
different and interpersonal relations far more 
impersonal and competitive (Hutchinson, 
1960; Foster, 1965; Kahl, 1969). Much 
has been written about the problems rural 
migrants experience adapting to these new 
conditions: their difficulty finding work, 
their poverty in a milieu of affluence and 
the sense of alienation this produces (Ger- 
mani, 1961; Lopes, 1968). Little is known, 
however, about the city’s impact upon rela- 
tionships within migrant families, particu- 
larly as it affects parent-child interaction— 
the work of Lewis (1959) in Mexico being 
a notable exception. This is an unfortunate 
- omission. For to the degree that urban life 
modifies family relationships and affects the 
socialization of children, massive migration 
to the cities will influence the development 
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of the next generation and change the 
course of a country for years to come. The 
omission is especially regrettable in the case 
of Brazil, where rapid population growth, 
industrialization and the changing structure 
of agriculture have induced a phenomenal 
movement of families out of the rural areas 
into. the cities (Hutchinson, 1963a; Car- 
mago, 1966; Shirley, 1970). 

This paper reports a study of the impact 
living in an industrial city, São Paulo, has 
on interaction within rural migrant families 
in Brazil. As the third project in a series of 
researches conducted in Brazil over the past 
decade, this study specifically contrasts rural 
migrant families with peasants at one end 
of the rural-urban continuum and lower- 
class native city dwellers at the other. The 
data are presented in an analytical frame- 
work which emphasizes the ways experiences 
in the city change the personality and be- 
havior of rural migrants. These changes are 
interacting elements in a complex social psy- 
chological process in which the perceptions, 
cognitions and values of migrants are altered 
under the impact of living in a city, Briefly 
stated, an industrial city affects migrants in 
the following ways: (1) it improves the 
migrants’ standard of living; (2) increases 
the quantity and quality of resources avail- 
able to them; (3) provides experiences which 
enhance their sense of efficacy; (4) alters 
their perception of the kind of world in 
which their children will grow up; and (5) 
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fosters new values appropriate to industrial 
life. The effects of these changed social con- 
ditions and psychological states are new pat- 
terns of interactions within migrant families. 

The process of change is set in motion 
by the impact on rural migrants of the city’s 
relatively open opportunity ‘structure. Sao 
Paulo’s social structure as measured by its 
degree of social mobility is remarkably open. 
In the past two decades, there has been sub- 
stantial upward social mobility in this rap- 
idly industrializing city. Thus a study by 
Hutchinson (1963b) based on interviews 
with a random sample of adults in São 
Paulo, reports that 42 percent of the men 
had experienced upward mobility, a rate 
almost identical with a finding reported in 
a more recent study of social mobility in 
Brazil (Rosen, 1971b). Clearly the migrant 
in São Paulo has the opportunity to attain 
a higher position in life than was possible 
in the rural area. Jobs are more plentiful, 
new skills can be learned, wages are higher. 
Not all migrants, of course, improve their 
condition in São Paulo. Some return to the 
village, defeated in their search for a better 
life. Others remain in the city, crushed by 
poverty, isolated and hopeless. But many 
migrants establish a place for themselves in 
the city. They find work, usually in factories 
or in the construction trades; they find hous- 
ing; they become part of the city. It is about 
the latter group that much of the following 
discussion is concerned. 

As a consequence of the city’s more open 
structure, the greater quantity and diversity 
of goods and services that can be found there 
means that the resources available to mi- 
grants are much expanded, These resources 
can be used to change traditional patterns 
of family interaction. New relationships de- 
velop between husband and wife as the 
sources and amount of income change. The 
material educational and recreational re- 
sources of the city also affect the socializa- 
tion process. They enlarge the reward sys- 
tem available to parents. In contrast to the 
peasant, rural migrants can do more for 
their children; they can be more responsive 
to the child’s needs. Rural migrants can use 
the city’s resources to stimulate and moti- 
vate the child toward new goals, to elicit 
and reinforce new patterns of behavior. 

The industrial city not only makes a higher 
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standard of living possible for migrants, it 
will for those who improve their situation 
provide experiences that increase their sense 
of personal efficacy. The migrant who finds 
work and makes a place for himself in the 
city will experience a psychological state 
denied most peasants—a sense of success. 
For he has in fact improved the conditions 
of his life. This sense of efficacy, a feeling 
that goals can be attained through one’s own 
endeavor, has been identified as a salient 
difference between modern, industrial man 
and the passivistic peasant (Rosen, 1964; 
Inkeles, 1966). Out of this experience of 
success will come a change in the migrant’s 
perception of the kinds of behavior society 
rewards, and new notions of what is re- 
garded as desirable and attainable. For the 
migrant can see that an industrial city re- 
wards competition and achievement, and 
encourages independence (or at least toler- 
ates it), to far greater extent than the rural 
community, where the hierarchical structure 
places a premium on passivity, conformity 
and obedience to authority. 

The industrial-urban milieu is expected to 
heighten concern with independence and 
achievement. This would surely be the case 
with the father, whose immersion in urban 
life is most direct; he faces daily the reality 
of working in an industrial city. But mothers 
are also expected to change in the city. For 
a migrant mother is thrust into a variety 
of decision-making situations (shopping, 
working, allocating limited time and financial 
resources) which should increase her sense 
of personal competence, give her a better 
grasp of what is required for successful ad- 
justment to urban life and make her want 
to communicate this information to her son. 
Migrants who recognize that competitiveness 
and self direction are necessary for success 
in an industrial city will come to value 
achievement and independence; authoritar- 
ian relationships in the family will seem less 
appropriate, and the encouragement of ex- 
cellence in performance more desirable. 

Support for these assertions can be found 
in several recent studies of modernizing ‘so- 
cieties, though regrettably none of them 
focus on migrants. Thus, Rosen and Sim- 
mons (1971a) found that it is partly because 
a woman can earn money in the city, thereby 
strengthening her leverage in decision-mak- 
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ing and enhancing her conception of the 
female role, that husband-wife relations tend 
to be more egalitarian in industrial commu- 
nities than in non-industrial towns and vil- 
lages (see also Safilios-Rothschild, 1970). 
Other researchers indicate that “modern” 
parents (i.e., those who live in cities, or en- 
gage in technical occupations, or belong to 
less traditional religious sects) tend to em- 
phasize achievement and independence in 
the rearing of children (Prothro, 1961; Le- 
Vine, 1968; Peterson and Migliorino, 1970). 
And a study by Elder (1965) found that 
families in industrial countries tend to be 
less authoritarian than those in non-indus- 
trial nations. 

Following this perspective, I expected that 
as the migrants’ experiences in the city in- 
creased (operationally indexed by length of 
residence in São Paulo), relationships within 
the family would tend to become more egali- 
tarian, communication and responsiveness of 
family members toward one another would 
‘grow greater, and more emphasis would be 
placed by parents on promoting achievement 
and independence in their children. These 


' are the kinds of changes which improve the 


migrant’s chances for survival in the city. 
Greater. communication within the family 
facilitates the flow of information about 
how resources canbe obtained and managed. 
The increased participation of everyone in 
decision-making leads to a pooling of skills 
for problem-solving. And by stressing 
achievement and independence in the social- 
ization of their children, migrant parents 
are preparing the child to function in an 
industrial system which rewards the ability 
to be competitive and self-directed. These 
changes also involved the notion of direc- 
tionality. I expected that as their length of 
residence in the city increased, migrant fam- 
ilies would move away from rural patterns 


` of interaction toward greater resemblance to 


the urban family. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURE 
The Comparative Design 


Four groups of nuclear families, a total 
of 167 units, were purposively selected to 
represent points on a continuum of temporal 
exposure to an urban environment. All the 
subjects are native Brazilians, each family 
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has at least one male child in the ten to 
twelve year age range; the median age of 
the child in the four groups is eleven years. 
There are no significant differences between 
the groups in theoretically relevant social 
factors such as size of family or age of 
parents. 

At the rural end of the continuum are 
families of colonos, farm workers living om 
corporate plantations located in the northern 
part of the state of Sao Paulo near the Minas 
Gerais border. Lists of farm workers were 
provided by the administrators of more than 
twenty farms. From these lists, only families 
that had never lived in a city were selected. 
The men work in the field; the women stay 
at home; most of the adults had little or no 
education; the children, however, attended 
school. All the families live on the land in 
simple houses provided by the farm owner. 
After an intensive search thirty-four families 
were found who met our criteria for inclu- 
sion in the sample frame; they formed the 
rural group. 

The urban samples were drawn from 
neighborhoods (bairros) which comprise the 
northern zone of the city of São Paulo— 
an industrial metropolis of over five million 
inhabitants. Adequately serviced by trans- 
portation facilities which make the central 
city relatively accessible, this zone is known 
as a locus of migrants arriving from the 
northern part of the state, identical with or 
similar to the area from which the rural 
sample was drawn. Working-class people 
make up. most of the area’s population, 
though there is a scattering of lower middle 
class elements. The selection of the urban 
families proceeded in the following way. 
A one-page questionnaire was administered 
to students in the third and fourth grade 
in twenty elementary schools. Information 
provided by the questionnaires, plus inter- 
views where necessary, enabled us to iden- 
tify three separate groups of families. The 
first group of forty-four families (recent 
migrants) is composed of rural migrants, 
mostly from the state of São Paulo and 
nearby Minas Gerais, whose residence in the 
city averages about a year and a half, 
The second group of migrants, forty-six 
families in all, have lived in São Paulo for 
about six and a half years, on the average; 
this group is called established migrants. 
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And the last group, forty-three families, are 
natives of the city of São Paulo—commonly 
called Paulistanos. 

It is difficult to know how representative 
these samples are of the universe from which 
they were drawn. No systematically gathered 


census data on migration or class distribu- . 


tion exist in Brazil against which our sam- 
ples could be compared. In any case, our 
aim was the selection of criterion groups 
with different degrees of exposure to an 
urban ambience. To minimize the chance 
that the migrants had for one reason or 
another isolated themselves from urban ex- 
perience, the samples were stratified so that 
in each urban group (recent migrant, estab- 
lished migrant and Paulistano) half of the 
men are factory workers, half are not; half 
of the women are exclusively housewives, the 
Other half are gainfully employed outside 
the home. The effect was to create for each 
group a factorial design with the nature of 
the husband’s work and the employment of 
the wife as classificatory variables. In each 
of the cells the number of cases is approxi- 
mately the same. All the men are regularly 
employed in lower class occupations, as de- 
fined by a widely used scale devised by 
Hutchinson and Castaldi (Hutchinson, 
1960). Many of the adults are without for- 
mal schooling; only a few have more than 
a year or two of primary education. Though 
the urban subjects are, like the rural group, 
lower class, their average income is higher; 
the farm families, however, enjoy the bene- 
fits of free housing and in some cases a plot 
of land on which to raise food. 

Since our data are not longitudinal, there 
is no assurance that any differences found 
to exist between rural and urban groups are 
due to urban influences. Probably peasants 
who migrate to the city are different from 
those who remain in the village; hence, I 
expected the interaction patterns of recent 
migrants to be somewhat different from 
those of the rural group, though they had 
been in the city only a year and a half. More 
important, I expected migrant characteris- 
tics and urban influences to interact, pro- 
ducing changes in family structure which 
would become more pronounced over time, 
hence the inclusion of two migrant groups 
with different lengths of residence in the 
city. To the extent that the two migrant 
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groups are found to differ in ways predicted 
by the analytical model and congruent with 
previous research, I will regard my hypoth- 
eses about the impact of city life on inter- 
action patterns in migrant families as being 
supported. 


The Observational Design 


Data on family interaction were obtained 
by systematically observing parents and 
children in their homes, under relatively 
controlled experimental conditions. In using 
this method I hoped to avoid several prob- 
lems which have plagued studies of family 
interaction and socialization. One problem 
is the tendency for researchers to collect data 
from only one parent; the behavior of the 
other parent, usually the father, is either 
not reported or must be revealed by the 
spouse. Another problem is the tendency for 
researchers to focus only on the parental 
contribution to the socialization process 
(Bell, 1968; Osofsky, 1971). But socializa- | 
tion is a two-way process: the child initiates 
action as well as receives it. As any parent 
knows, the child’s input is often critical; 
how a parent relates to the child frequently 
reflects what the child does; and yet this 
kind of information is seldom available. 
Also, the relationships between the parents 
are seldom reported, though the patterns of 
support and authority which characterize the 
parental dyad may significantly affect the 
way in which socialization is experienced 
by the child. For example, the behavior of 
parents toward one another may be as sig- 
nificant for the development of achievement 
and autonomy in the child as is their con- 
duct toward him. Most troublesome is the 
common practice of relying entirely upon 
questionnaires or interview schedules to col- 
lect data, though there are a few notable 
exceptions to this rule (e.g., Strodtbeck, 
1958; Straus, 1968). Interviews are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to errors flowing from 
inadequate recall or deliberate falsehoods. 
The advantage of direct observation is that 
the researcher can see how the father, 
mother and son relate to one another, rather 
than depend on what they say they do. 

Each family was visited by a team of two 
field workers, one of whom was male, the 
other female; both were university students. 
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The male gave instructions, collected deci- 
sion-making materials and generally took 
the role of the team chief—an appropriate 
definition of his position in a male oriented 
culture; the female focused largely on scor- 
ing interaction, though she was often an 
important element in creating and maintain- 
ing rapport. The parents were told that their 
son had been selected, among others in the 
area, to take part in a research project on 
children and how they learn. The observer 
explained that they wanted to observe how 
a boy performs certain tasks in the presence 
of his parents. After questions were answered 
and rapport established, the parents and 
boy were placed around a table, usually the 
kitchen table or some other flat surface such 
as a sewing machine top and three experi- 
ments were conducted. These experiments, 
based in part on my earlier study in the 
United States, enabled the field team to ob- 
serve family interaction as the boy engaged 
in problem solving, or while the family 
played a competitive game (Rosen and 
` D’Andrade, 1959). 

Each experiment was intended to involve 
the parents in their son’s performance; often 
they were faced with the choice of giving 
or refusing help. At times they were per- 
mitted to structure the situation according 
to their own norms; at other times the ex- 
perimenters set the norm. In some situations 
the tasks were constructed so as to make 
the boy-relatively dependent on his parents 
for aid; in other situations the boy could 
be independent if he wished. Where possible 
the family members were faced with situa- 
tions which engendered discussion over what 
choice to make in the completion of a task. 
The observation and scoring of interaction 
between the three family members was in- 
tended to provide measures of (1) the degree 
of equality in family relationship, (2) the 
family’s affection and communication struc- 
ture, and (3) the emphasis parents placed 
on achievement, and independence. The in- 
vestigators sought to get the subjects in- 
volved in the experiments by deliberately 
building some competition and stress into 
the situation. By so doing, it was hoped that 
the subjects would become immersed in the 
tasks, abandon their protective “company 
behavior,” and permit us to observe more 
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authentic interaction in several hours than 
might be observed through casual observa- 
tion over a much longer period of time. I 
believe that we were successful in achieving 
this goal. Of course, this method, like others, 
contains the potential for producing bias 
flowing from the nature of the experimental 
tasks and the presence of the observers. 

The three tasks, each of which involved 
certain skills and ‘judgmental abilities appro- 
priate to the boys age and sex, are as follows: 

1. Block Stacking. The boy was asked 
to build a tower out of irregularly shaped 
blocks. He was told that he could use both 
hands, but was blindfolded and thus made 
relatively dependent on his parents for in- 
formation regarding his progress. The par- 
ents were told that this was a test of their 
son’s ability to’ build things, and that they 
could say anything to their son but could 
not touch the blocks. A performance norm 
was set for this game by telling the subjects 
that the average boy could build a tower 
of four blocks before it fell. They were then 
asked to write down privately their own 
estimate of how high they thought the boy 
could build his tower. This experiment was 
designed to provide data on the parents’ 
evaluation of the boy’s competence (how 
high would their estimates be), and to see 
how self-reliant they expected or permitted 
their son to be (how much help would they 
give him) in a novel problem-solving situa- 
tion. There were three trials for this task. 
The first two were identical. The procedure 
for the third trial differed from the others 
in that the boy was told that he would be 
given half of a cruzeiro (approximately 13 
cents) for each block that he stacked. Each 
subject was asked privately to estimate how 
high the son should attempt to build his 
tower. No money would be given for blocks 
stacked higher than the estimate, but all 
money would be lost if the stack tumbled 
before the estimate was reached. Conserva- 
tive estimates, therefore, provided security 
but little opportunity for gain; high esti- 
mates involved greater risk but more reward. 
After the estimates were made privately, 
they were revealed to all and the family 
was asked to reach a group decision as to 
how high the boy should attempt to build 
his tower. Apart from providing data on 
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_ aspiration level, this part of the experiment 
provided information on decision-making in 
a risk-taking situation. 

2. Tinker Toy Construction. The group 
was presented with three Tinker Toy de- 
signs, clearly ranked by degree of difficulty, 
and asked to select one for the boy to con- 
struct. Each person privately indicated his 
choice; they were then revealed and where 
disagreement existed a group decision was 
made. Again the parents were told that they 
could say anything they wished, but were 
not permitted to touch any of the pieces. 
A time limit of fifteen minutes was set for 
this task. The purpose of this experiment 
was to provide data on expectation level 
and decision-making. 

3. Pick Up Sticks. This game involved 
the active participation of all three family 
members. The parents were told that more 
than one player was needed and were asked 
if they would be willing to participate. Gen- 
erally the response was enthusiastic. In order 
to generate the kind of data we needed, the 
rules conventionally employed in this game 
were modified. Two persons picked up sticks 
while the third acted as judge. The judge 
determined if a stick had been disturbed, 
keeping the stick touched as a penalty. The 
player with the most sticks at the end of 
each competition was the winner. After each 
round, the judge became a player and one 
of the players a judge; hence every person 
had a chance to be both player and judge. 
Before each round the participants were 
asked who would play and who would be 
judge. Careful note was taken of who spoke 
first, who decided, and who became judge. 
The principal purpose of this game was to 
ascertain how power was distributed within 
the family in terms of who allocated roles 
and how the decision was made. 


Scoring Interaction 


The subject’s verbal and some non-verbal 
behavior (e.g., laughing, clapping, scowling) 
was scored according to a category system 
devised for this study, but based on a sys- 
tem I had used in earlier research in the 
United States (Rosen and D’Andrade, 1959). 
Instrumental and affective acts constitute 
the bulk of the interaction. Instrumental acts 
are intended to direct, control or change be- 
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havior toward a specific end (C), or avoid 
being directly controlled (C—). Affective 
acts seek to continue a person in a course 
of action (A), or to stop someone from act- 
ing in a certain way (A — ). Two other cate- 
gories of acts, independence (I), the active 
encouragement of self-reliance; and depen- 
dence (I-), the solicitation of help, occur 
infrequently. An act was defined as the 
smallest segment of verbal or motor behavior 
which could be recognized as belonging to 
one of the six categories in the system. In- 
teraction was scored with the actor rather 
than the target of the act as to the observer’s 
frame of reference. The category system is 
shown in Diagram 1. 

This type of category system involves con- 
siderable skill on the part of the observer. 
Interaction is not easy to score even in a 
laboratory setting; scoring in the field is 
especially difficult. For this reason great care 
was taken in the selection and training of 
the field workers. Training sessions lasting 
several months were conducted in which the 
four teams of observers were provided with 
hypothetical family interaction protocols 
and asked to score them. Interaction settings 
with role players were also created, and the 
scorers asked to clarify a long series of 


Diagram 1. A Category System for 


Scoring Family Interaction 









Gives directions, suggestions, 
hints; seeks to control others. 










Expresses approval; positive 
evaluation of performance; shows 
positive tension release, laughs 
and jokes. 





Encourages others to be indepen- 
dent, do something by oneself. 


Seeks help or instruction as to 
what to do. 










Expresses disapproval; negative 

evaluation of performance; shows 
negative tension release, irri- 

tated gestures, coughs. 


C- Rejects directions, advice or 
suggestions; resists control 
from others. 
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rapid-fire interactions and to justify their de- 
cisions. The actual collection of data began 
when inter-scorer reliability ratings reached 
the .80 level. An analysis has been made of 
each observer’s scoring; no systematic dif- 
ferences in their patterns of scoring have 
been detected. 

‘Typically, a family visit lasted two to 
three hours, including time employed to es- 
tablish rapport, administer the experiments 
and answer questions before leaving. The 
three urban samples were studied first, with- 
out any systematic priority being given to 
‘any of the groups; the rural sample was 
studied last. Observers who worked in the 
city also did the field work in the rural area. 
Periodically throughout the research the ob- 
servers were accompanied by the field direc- 
tor or his assistant, and after the session 
meetings were held to discuss any problems 
encountered in: the field. The response was 
excellent; only five percent of the families 
refused to participate, usually because of in- 
ability of the family to get together due to 
the demands of the husband’s job. The data 
collection phase of the project required nine 
months of field work, beginning in the sum- 
mer of 1968 and. ending in 1969, late in 
the spring. 


FINDINGS 


Patterns of Interaction 


Some dimensions of family structure can 
be discerned in the patterns of verbal inter- 
action between family members as they en- 
gage in problem solving. The interaction 
data, as captured by the category system, 
provide information on the amount and type 
of behavior family members direct and re- 
ceive from one another. Using the interac- 
tion data, I propose to examine group differ- 
ences on three dimensions of family struc- 
ture. First, level of communication—the 
sheer amount of each family member’s par- 
ticipation in the problem solving process. 
These data reveal how overtly involved par- 
ents become in their child’s performance, and 
inferentially tell us something about their 
inputs into the socialization process. Sec- 
ond, degree of reciprocity—the responsive- 
ness of family members to one another. And 
third, flow of affect—the support and hos- 
tility problem solving generates in each fam- 
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ily. Data on these dimensions describe the 
form and quality of exchanges in a family, 
the patterned relationships that have devel- 
oped between husband and wife, and þe- 
tween parent and child. It was expected that 
communication, reciprocity and positive af- 
fect would increase, and negative affect de- 
cline, in migrant families as the amount of 
time they lived in the city became greater. 

Communication. The level of communica- 
tion in the family was operationally defined 
as the amount of talking people do. Each 
participant’s communication level was mea- 
sured .by summing the number of acts he 
made during the problem solving process. 
For the most part, the data in Table 1 con- 
firm the studies about communication levels. 
Established migrant parents generate, on the 
average, more acts than parents in any other 
group. Indeed, the fathers in this group are 
the most talkative in the study. Established 
migrant mothers are also talkative; they 
speak twice as much as mothers in any 
other group. The boys in the established 
migrant group also talk more than do other 
boys, but like the other boys their participa- 
tion level is low. Generally the boys in all 
groups tend to be preoccupied with perform- 
ing the experimental tasks; they are the 
targets of much of the interaction in all four 
groups, the fathers speak more than any 
other family member: about twice as much 
as the mother, and far more than the son. 

Although the amount of interaction among 
migrants increased with length of residence 
in the city, as expected, the overall relation- 
ship between level of communication and 
time in the city is curvilinear, not linear. 
Communication level is low among the rurals 
and recent migrants (interestingly, the recent 
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migrants resemble the rural group very 
closely, suggesting that whatever selective 
factors were operative in the movement of 
the recent migrants to the city, they are not 
reflected in amount of family interaction), 
rises among the established migrants and 
drops again among the Paulistanos—the 
group with the longest period of residence 
in the city. This curvilinearity is a recurrent 
phenomenon, about which more will be said 
later. 

Reciprocity. An important characteristic 
of family structure is reciprocity, opera- 
tionalized here as the degree to which verbal 
exchanges between family members covary. 
The greater the level of reciprocity, the more 
open the family structure, for reciprocity in- 
dicates a willingness to receive as well.as to 
send messages, some of which contain in- 
structions involving an element of control. 
A measure of reciprocity between family 
members was obtained by correlating the 
amount of acts each person directed toward 
the others with the amount he received. To 
simplify the presentation of the data, only 
instrumental and affective acts in the block- 
stacking game are shown here. Acts of these 
types were by far the most frequent and the 
block-stacking game elicited much more in- 
teraction than any of the other task situa- 
tions. (A separate analysis was made for 
the other tasks with very similar results.) 
The higher the correlation in any dyad 
(husband-wife, father-son, mother-son) the 
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greater the degree of reciprocity in that re- 


- lationship. That is to say, the more a per- 


son speaks to the other, the more he is 
spoken to in return, although of course the 
absolute amount of acts may not be equal. ` 

As can be seen in Table 2, only among 
the established migrants are reciprocity cor- 
relations high for all three dyads. Instru- 
mental acts are weakly correlated with simi- 
lar acts (C/C) for each of the dyadic re- 
lationships within the rural group; the cor- 
relations rise substantially among the two 
migrant groups and drop again for the Pauli- 
stanos. While reciprocity is relatively high 
between husbands and wives in the three 
groups living in the -city, and between 
mothers and sons in the two migrant groups, 
only among the established migrants is there 
a high degree of reciprocity between fathers 
and sons. 

Affect. Turning next to the emotional di- 
mension of family interaction, I correlated 
instrumental and affective acts, and in this 
way obtained information about the affective 
structure of the family and the socialization 
process, The emotions aroused in the course 
of family interaction tell us something about: 
how family members perceive each other’s 
behavior, and how they feel toward one an- 
other. Since the majority of acts originated 
from the father, let us first look at how 
his wife and son respond to him (C/A, 
C/A — ) when he behaves instrumentally, In - 
the two migrant groups there is almost no 


Product-Moment Correlations between Amounts of Acts by Category Type 
in Four Groups of Families (Block-Stacking) 
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One of the actors not emitting enough acts 
to warrant correlation analysis (less than 5 acts). 
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affective reaction to the father’s instrumental 
behavior from either the mother or the son. 
They seem to accept directions from him 
without hostility, perhaps because his instru- 
mental behavior is perceived as contributing 
positively to the accomplishment of the task, 
rather than as merely an expression of patri- 
archal control, Among the rural families, the 
wife’s (though not the son’s) negative affect 
(C/A-—) increases as her husband becomes 
more instrumental. Her negative responses, 
it seemed to the observers, reflected the wife’s 
irritation with her husband’s lack of com- 
petence in this situation. Paulistano women, 
like their rural counterparts, also show more 
negative affect as their husbands’ instru- 
mental acts increase, but in this case the 
hostility appeared to develop out of the 
wife’s resentment at the husband’s efforts 
to control her behavior. 

The boys’ instrumental behavior is ac- 
cepted in both migrant groups; an increase 
in this type of behavior does not elicit more 
negative affect (A—/C) from either parent. 
This is in sharp contrast to the rural group. 
Rural fathers do not like taking instructions 
from their sons; the father’s negative affect 
increases with his son’s efforts to control 
the situation (A-/C). The mothers are 
more accepting and more supportive, as 
might be expected in Brazilian society where 
the culture places a strong emphasis on the 
nurturant mother role (Rosen, 1962). This 
makes the behavior of the Paulistano parents 
all the more surprising, for neither parent is 
particularly receptive to instrumental be- 
havior by the son. Paulistano fathers and 
mothers respond with increased hostility as 
the amount of instrumental behavior by the 
boy rises; they are not receptive to efforts 
on his part to control them, implicitly chal- 
lenging their authority. 


Achievement 


Migrant parents were expected to place 
greater emphasis on achievement as the 
length of their residence in the city in- 
creased. Parents stress achievement when 
` they express high expectations of their son, 
indicate a high evaluation of his competence 
to do a task well, and impose on tasks 
standards of excellence against which the 
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boy is expected to compete. Measures of pa- 
rental expectations and evaluations were ob- 
tained from the estimates and choices made 
by the parents in the block-stacking and 
tinker toy tasks. In the first task the parents 
(and the boy) were asked how well their 
son would do in a situation involving com- 
petition against a stated performance norm; 
in the second case they were asked to choose 
a toy for the boy to construct from among 
three- designs, each clearly graded by level 
of difficulty. 

On first inspection the data provide little 
support for the notion that expectation levels 
would increase among the migrants over 
time. A slight difference was found in the 
tinker toy game: none of the rural parents 
chose Design 2, while a small number of the 
established migrant subjects did; but most 
subjects chose Design 1, the easiest. Virtually 
no differences exist between the four groups 
in their estimates for the boy’s performance 
in the first trial of the block-stacking game. 
The subjects responded, for the most part, 
by staying close to norm; the mean estimate 
for the fathers and sons across all four 
groups is approximately 5.5 blocks; the 
mothers’ estimates are somewhat lower; they 
tended to make conservative judgments of 
how well their boys would do. 

Estimates for the second trial of the block- 
stacking tasks present a different picture; 
they provide a highly complex measure of 
expectation and evaluation levels. The sec- 
ond trial differs substantially from the first 
in that everyone has more information than 
was previously available. To begin with, 
there is now a known level of performance 
against which future estimates can be made. 
Once having observed the boy’s performance, 
parents can make a more realistic evaluation 
of their son’s competence and of the task’s 
difficulty. But more is known after the first 
trial than merely how well the boy has done. 
Since first trial estimates were made public, 
each person now knows how skillful the 
other two members of the family think the 
boy is at performing a task under difficult 
circumstances. Thus, second trial estimates 
should tell us scmething about several im- 
portant elements in achievement training: 
that is, the parent’s expectation of how well 
the boy will do in a situation containing 
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a standard of excellence, an example of past 
performance and a private and public evalu- 
ation of his competence. 

Undoubtedly all of these elements enter 
into a complex assessment which precedes 
the second estimate. Separating out the vari- 
ables in this process, when making compari- 
sons between the four groups of families, is 
difficult. The task is made even more com- 
plicated by the fact that the average per- 
formance level of the boys in the four groups 
is different. Established migrant boys built 
the highest towers, 8.0 blocks, on average; 
the average scores for the other groups were: 
Paulistanos, 7.6; recent migrants, 7.5; rural 
boys, 5.4 blocks. These differences empha- 
size the importance of taking the boys first 
trial performance into account when assess- 
ing the meaning of the parent’s second es- 
timate. The problem of understanding what 
went into the subject’s second estimate can 
be approached by asking the question: On 
what apparently are the subjects basing their 
estimates? Or in the language of regression 
analysis: How well does the norm, the boy’s 
performance on the first trial and everyone’s 
previous estimate predict the second esti- 
mate of each family member? Answers to 
these questions can be found in Table 3 
which shows the partial regression coefficients 
associated with each predictor variable. 

Consider, first, the four groups of fathers. 
Perhaps the data’s most striking feature can 
be found in an. examination of how well the 
father’s second estimate is predicted by the 


Table 3. 
mate in Block-Stacking Task 
Father's 
; Normi 1st Est. 
Rural .34 58% 
R. Migr. .38% 38% 
PEENOES «ie Migr: 142 23 
Paul. .708 47% 
Rural 04 15 
R. Migr. .78% -.02 
Mothers E! Misr. 538 101 
Paul. 38% 18 
Rural 225 -.10 
R. Migr. -.31 .23 
sons E. Migr. -154 1228 
Paul. -.10 39% 
* Coefficients significant at .01 level. 
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son’s previous performance. The partial co- 
efficients are indications of the impact the” 
boy’s performance has had on the father’s 
expectations: the higher the coefficient the 
more responsive the father appears to be to 
the boy’s behavior, the more attention he 
seems to be paying to what the boy is ac- 
tually doing. As Table 3 shows, the estab- 
lished migrant father’s expectation (second 
estimate) is best predicted by the son’s 
first performance. Of all the fathers, the 
established migrant is the most responsive to 
the boy’s performance. More flexible than 
the other men, the established migrant father 
is least attached to his previous estimate 
and most willing to respond to the actual 
situation. Recent migrants also appear to 
be acting in a pragmatic way, combining the 
norm (an expert’s opinion) with the evi- 
dence of their own eyes (the boy’s perfor- 
mance) in arriving at an estimate. Among 
the rural and Paulistano families, the boy’s 
performance has no predictive power so far 
as father’s second estimate is concerned. Nor 
do the estimates of the wife and son carry 
much weight. Rural and Paulistano fathers 
use their own first estimates in arriving at a 
second estimate, paying little attention to 
what the boy did. It appeared to the ob- 
servers that these fathers were primarily con- 
cerned with asserting their importance 
through a reaffirmation of previous estimates. 
The rigidity with which Paulistano and rural 
fathers clung to their previous estimates, as 
though a change in their opinion might be 


Multiple Partial Regression Coefficients Predicting for Second Fsti- 


Mother's Son's Son's 1st 
lst Fst. ist Est Performance 
.19 -.08 17 
~.13 32 338 
.06 13 43% 
05 -,14 28 
27 119 52% 
.18 -,29 «56% 
418 -.05 243% 
13 07 345 
-.10 31% ~74* 
25 .23 64% 
38% 28% . 58% 
-.19 40* 54% 
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interpreted as a sign of weakness, reflects an, 


emphasis on male certitude that is especially 
strong in the rural areas of Brazil, and not 
uncommon in the city as well. 

A pragmatic orientation appears to be 
the hallmark of the mothers. Most mothers 
pay attention to what the boy has done; they 
tend also to take seriously the significance of 
the norm, except in the case of rural mothers. 
Established migrant mothers, and to a lesser 
degree the rural mothers, tend also to place 
some emphasis on their own first estimate. 
The mothers in all four groups were less 
likely than the fathers to stress achievement: 
their expectations were lower; they revised 
their estimates more cautiously; they tended 
to stay close to the boy’s previous perfor- 
mance, not pushing too far beyond what 
the experts reported as the norm. 

The best predictor of the boy’s second es- 
timate is his own previous performance. 
Stacking blocks in a difficult situation has 
made him a realist. Among the established 
migrant boys the judgments of both parents 
appear to carry some weight; Paulistano 
boys seem to have been influenced by their 
fathers; the coefficients for recent migrants 
are modest, but not significant. It is note- 
worthy that neither the father’s nor the 
mother’s first estimate has any value what- 

soever in predicting the rural boy’s second 
` estimate. What does the rural boy’s seem- 

ing indifference to his parent’s opinions 
represent? Not, in my opinion, a rejection of 
his parents, even less an expression of in- 
dependence, but a failure in communication. 
Rural parents were often painfully inarticu- 
late, saying little or nothing as the boy built 
his tower of blocks. We know from Table 
1 that they spoke less than the parents in the 
other groups. In this respect, the rural parent 
‘fits a familiar Brazilian stereotype: the 
laconic peasant—a comic figure in a society 
which admires verbal facility. In part, at 
least, parental influence was least effective 
in the rural group because the parents had 
difficulty expressing themselves. Except in 
situations involving a simple assertion of 
‘parental authority, rural parents often were 
unable to clearly state what they expected 
- their son to do, and why. 

These data suggest that the impact of 

industrial-urban life on the expectation 


levels of migrant parents does not reveal it- - 
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self, at least at first, in the height of the 
parent’s expectations. After all these are 
poor, mostly uneducated people; when faced 
with an unfamiliar task they tend to be 
conservative in estimating what their sons 
can do, The urban milieu has its greatest 
effect on the sensitivity of family members 
to one another’s behavior, and the skill with 
which expectations are expressed. In this 
respect the established migrant fathers ap- 
peared to have been especially affected; they 
are attentive to what the boy is doing and 
willing to change their estimates in response 
to his performarce. The significance of this 
for achievement training is that standards 
of excellence are much more likely to be 
internalized when parental expectations re- 
flect a realistic and sensitive appraisal of a 
task’s difficulty than when the expectations 
appear arbitrary and unresponsive. 


Equality and Independence 


Life in the city was expected to make the 
migrant family more egalitarian. In con- 
trast to the rural family with its tradition 
of patriarchal dominance, I expected boys in 
migrant families would have more indepen- 
dence, and women would exert more in- 
fluence in decision-making. The decision- 
making situations in the experimental tasks 
provide measures of equality and indepen- 
dence—the power to make one’s own choice 
in a competitive situation. One measure of 
decision-making power is a simple enumera- 
tion of the number of times the subject 
made the decision in each of ten different 
situations in the Pick-Up-Sticks game. The 
average scores for the fathers, mothers and 
sons in each of the four groups are shown 
in Table 4; the higher the mean score the 
greater the power to decide what would be 
done in the game. 

The data in Table 4 show that migrant 
boys have more independence (i.e., higher 
decision-making scores) than rural boys, or 
even Paulistanos. Indeed, the established 
migrant boys made decisions more often than 
esther of their parents. In the other three 
groups the father tends to be the dominant 
figure; this is especially evident in the 
rural group, as expected. Decision-making 
in all four groups tends to be a male (father 
and son) prerogative; the mother on the 
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Table 4. 


Mean Decision-Making Scores 
in Pick-Up-Sticks Game 













Family 


Recent 
Member Murat 


Migrant 





Father 
Mother 


Son 


average is the least powerful family mem- 
ber—trural, migrant or native urban. The 
generally subordinate role Brazilian culture 
assigns to women has been noted before 
(Rosen and LaRaia, 1972); but this is the 
first time, to my knowledge, that the deci- 
sion-making aspect of family structure has 
been assessed by observing and measuring 
family interaction. 

A measure of decision-making power, if 
accurate, will indicate whose will is decisive 
in a situation involving a choice among 
several alternatives; but it will not neces- 
sarily tell us what that choice will be. And 
yet,. the choice itself reveals much about 
the influence family members exert on one 
another. The distinction between power and 
influence in decision-making can be seen 
in the third trial of the block-stacking task 
when we examine what decision was made, 
rather than who made it. This was a risk- 
taking situation in which the family was 
asked to make a group decision as to how 
high the boy should attempt to build his 
tower, having first made private estimates. 
We can get some idea of an individual’s in- 
fluence by asking: Whose third estimate best 
predicts the choice that was finally made? 
The answer can be seen in Table 5. 

Among the established migrant families, 
it is the father’s third estimate which best 
„predicts the final group choice. Apparently 
the son (and the wife) accepted the father’s 
judgment as to how high the boy should 
attempt to build his tower. What does this 
indicate about the father-son relationship 
among established migrant families? The 
son’s submission to parental authority? A 
lack of confidence in deciding what to do? 
I think not. Established migrant boys enjoy 
more independence, talk more, and are more 


+ 
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Table.5. Multiple Partial Regression 
Coefficients Predicting for 
Joint Choice in Third Trial 
of Block-Stacking Task 
Father's Mother's Son's 
3rd Fst. 3rd Est. 3rd Fst. 
Rural .18 .22 .55% 
R. Migrant .34* <21 „46% 
R. Migrant „64r .28 .09 
Paulistanos 36% .37% 23 


* Coefficient significant at .01 level 


competent at problem solving than boys 
in any other group. I believe the established 


migrant boy used his father’s estimate be- 


cause he respected his father’s judgment, a 
respect based on the son’s evaluation of his 
father’s competence, commitment to the 
game, and sensitivity to what was going 
on. Established migrant fathers were note- 
worthy for their enthusiasm during the ex- 
periment; they talked more, and were par- 
ticularly skillful at giving instructions, Un- 
der these conditions it is not surprising 
that the boy chose his father’s estimate (i.e., 
internalized his father’s expectation level) 
in preference to his own. 

The situation is exactly the reverse in 
the two least urbanized groups (rurals and 
recent migrants). In these groups it is the 
son’s third estimate which best predicts the 
final group choice! The rural father’s third 
estimate has virtually no predictive power. 
This finding seems anomalous when we` re- 
member that rural fathers were more au- 
thoritarian than fathers in the other groups. 
It might be expected that they would use 
their power to insist upon their estimate 
being the final choice. Yet they did not. It 
is as though the rural father, having pub- 
licly asserted his authority to make the 
decision, indulged his son by letting the 
boy’s choice be the final one. But this type” 
of relationship does not enhance a boy’s 
sense of independence. Rather, it increases 
his dependence on seemingly indulgent au- 
thority. I have suggested elsewhere that 
this kind of parent-child relationship is one 
source of a tendency among adult Brazilians 
to expect support from power figures (e.g., 
the fazendeiro, the coronel) in return for 
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their submission to absolute authority 
(Rosen, 1964; see also, Moog, 1964). 

An almost egalitarian situation exists 
among the Paulistanos: the husband and 
wife have very similar regression coeffi- 
cients; the son’s estimate has less weight but. 
it also significantly predicts the final esti- 
mate. This pattern fits our expectation of 
greater equality among families with the 
longest period of residence in an urban en- 
vironment. The mother’s coefficient is par- 
ticularly interesting; it is higher than the 
coefficient of the fathers—though not sig- 
nificantly so—despite the fact that the 
fathers make decisions more often than 
other family members. Possibly the mother’s 
coefficient represents a form of influence 
found in structures where power is concen- 
trated in the male role; women learn to ex- 
ert influence without openly challenging 
their husbands. Perhaps urban life makes 
women more skillful at exercising influence 
in this type of family structure. 


CONCLUSION 


In the context of this study, what can 
now be concluded about the impact of urban 
life on family interaction and parent-child 
relations in migrant families? Focusing first 
on family configurations, the data show that 
interaction within migrant families becomes 
more open and responsive as their length 
of residence in the city increases. Relation- 
ships between husbands and wives become 
more egalitarian; children enjoy more in- 
dependence, Transactions in established mi- 
grant families, in particular, are character- 
ized by relatively low levels of hostility and 
fewer reciprocal efforts to control the be- 
havior of others. 

An emphasis on achievement is visibly 
greater among migrants the longer they have 
lived in São Paulo. Established migrants— 
in contrast with the rurals and recent mi- 
grants—become deeply involved in the ex- 
perimental tasks; they talk animatedly, ex- 
change information freely and seem to enjoy 
the competitive challenge associated with 
each new problem. This high level of parental 
involvement, coupled with an open, non- 
hostile family structure, explains in part why 
established migrant boys do so well at stack- 
ing blocks. The parents in this group work 
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with the boy and with one another, exchang- 
ing information and relating to each other 
smoothly and efficiently like three well 
meshed gears; turning one turns the other, 
even though the size and function of the 
gears are different. Interestingly, a high level 
of parental involvement is a salient char- 
acteristic of American families with highly 
achievement motivated boys (Rosen and 
D’Andrade, 1959). 

Parents in some migrant families per- 
form complementary foles in the socializa- 
tion process. In these families the mother’s 
behavior is primarily directed toward pro- 
tecting her son; the father’s behavior em- 
phasizes achievement, as reflected by his 
involvement in the tasks and responsive re- 
actions to the boy’s performance, The com- 
bination of maternal nurturant behavior and 
paternal achievement training increases 
achievement in boys—at least in Brazil. 
Maternal support in a culture where paternal 
dominance is common makes the father’s 
stress on performance less threatening to the 
boy; while paternal emphasis on achieve- 
ment keeps the boy sensitive to the impor- 
tance of competing against standards of 
excellence. This complementary role rela- 
tionship is significant for the development 
of achievement among boys in established 
migrant families. For in these families, the 
mother’s traditional nurturant behavior 
blends with a new emphasis on achievement 
by the father; the effect is a boy who per- 
forms better. (This complex role relation- 
ship might not have been identified had I 
followed the common practice of interview- 
ing or observing only one of the two par- 
ents.) 

Finally, the relationship of time in the 
city to family structure and socialization is 
more often curvilinear than linear. Thus, 
an emphasis on achievement and indepen- 
dence is least evident in the rural group, be- 
comes more apparent among recent migrants, 
increases further in the established migrant 
sample, but declines in the group with the 
longest period of residence in the city— 
the Paulistanos, contrary to our expectations. 
This expectation was based on an assumption 
that length of urban residence would pro- 
vide an adequate—albeit rough and ready 
—index of experiences in the urban ambi- 
ence. But logically, length of urban residence 
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relates more to exposure to the urban milieu 
than experiences there. And yet the analyti- 
cal model argues that the experiences asso- 
ciated with an improvement in life condi- 
tions and chances are critical in changing 
traditional patterns of family interaction. 

Lower class Paulistanos have not had 
these experiences. They have not benefited 
from the great structural mobility produced 
by Sao Paulo’s rapid industrialization. Born 
in the lower class, they remain at the bottom 
of the heap—immobile, non-achievers in a 
growing economy. The established migrants 
—the group whose behavior most closely 
approximates the theoretical model—have 
in fact experienced a change for the better 
in the city, particularly when contrasted with 
their previous existence in the village. Ob- 
jectively, the established migrant’s position 
in the social structure is no different from 
that of the Paulistano; the two groups have 
the same standard of living. Subjectively, the 
difference is critical. For the meaning of 
that position and the experiences associated 
with attaining it, are different. In giving the 
migrant a chance to improve his position in 
life, the industrial city has made it possible 
for him to experience success. The results 
of this experience are an increased sense 
of efficacy, new values, and different percep- 
tions of how the world is organized. When 
these changes in personal orientation and 
perspective occur, the family—at first the 
target of change—becomes its active agent. 
New patterns of family interaction develop, 
characterized by more equality, increased 
openness and responsiveness, and a greater 
concern with achievement. 
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. Recent work in the: study of community decision-making appears to be converging on a 
number of common theoretical and methodological strategies and assumptions. There still 
remain, however, important weaknesses in the overall theoretical framework and its im- 
pled methodology in directing research efforts. Attention is directed to a structural analysis 
of the community influence system that derives in part from Parsons. Several critical ques- 
tions are raised concerning the identification of the relevant set of community influentials 
and the systematic description of their attributes as influentials and the ties that bind them 
into coalitions depending on the functional issue confronted. Recent advances in graph theory 


and smallest space analysis are used to examine the consensus-cleavage structure of the 
community influence system of Alineustadt, a small city in West Germony. Finally, a theoretical 


strategy and an empirical procedure are proposed for identifying community issues and 
tracing their impact on the formation of opposing factions and coalitions. 


VEN a cursory review of recent literature developments in the field. After years of 


on community decision-making sys- 


tems (cf. Clark, 1968a; Aiken and 


Mott, 1970; Bonjean et al., 1971) impresses 


the reader with the number of promising 
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models, investigators have begun to assess 
alternative strategies in designing new 
studies. The emphasis of the 1950s and early 
’60s on qualitative case studies, usually of 
one community at one point in time, follow- 
ing the classic leads of Hunter (1953) and 
Dahl (1961), has shifted to comparative and 
quantitative foci in which the objective is to 
study as many communities as possible, using 
a wide range of quantitative data. 

The contemporary emphasis tends at 
times to be excessively empirical and pays 
insufficient attention to theoretical issues. 
Nevertheless, a fairly explicit theoretical 
model underlies current effarts—namely, an 
open-ended system, input-throughput-output 
model, of community decision-making (cf. 
Clark, 1968b, 1968c, 1968d). Figure 1 re- 
flects reasonably well the accounting scheme 
employed in a number of recent and ongoing 
studies (see, e.g., Clark, 1968b:18; Downes, 


1968). This open-ended model posits that: 


certain features of communities, such as 
population size, regional Iccation, age, in- 
dustrial and economic base, population sta- 
bility, and economic and ethnoreligious heter- 
ogeneity (i.e. “inputs”), together with 
attributes of their political institutions, are 
associated with or determine certain features 
of their decision-making apparatus, such as 
the degree of centralization or diffusion of 
decision-making (i.e., “throughput”). These, 
in turn, determine which issues will be 
brought to decision and the decision outcome 
(i.e., “outputs”). Since “hard” data on in- 
puts and outputs are more readily available 
and less ambiguous than information regard- 
ing the nature of the decision-making ap- 


Figure l. 
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paratus itself, the tendency has been to treat 
the throughput or “elite decision-making 
core”—the central object in earlier case 
studies—as a relatively unobservable “black 
box” about which only inferences or approxi- 
mations can be.made. : 

Since the contents of this black box will 
be the central concern of this paper, we must 
be especially careful in conceptualizing and 
measuring social structure—in this instance, 
the influence structure on the elite level of a 
community social system. Structure and re- 
lated descriptive terms such as hierarchy, 
dominance, differentiation, structural change, 
and power or class structure, are among the 
most popular concepts in the sociological 
lexicon. Despite differences in nuance as- 
sociated with “structure,” the root meaning 
refers to a persisting order or pattern of re- 
lationships among units of sociological anal- 
ysis, be they individual actors, classes of 
actors, or behavioral patterns (cf. Nadel, 
1957:1-19; Mayhew, 1971; Laumann, 
1973). This apparent consensus masks the 
lack of agreement on the concepts and meth- 
odology in terms of which given “social struc- 
tures” are to be measured, or more modestly, 
described. Without this agreement, re- 
searchers can hardly turn to the more chal- 
lenging problems of describing structural 
change. 


A TOPICAL OVERVIEW 


Our approach thus may appear to be a 
step backwards inasmuch as we want to de- 
scribe the theoretical and research strategies 
of an intensive case study of one small city, 
Altneustadt (a pseudonym) in West Ger- 


An input-throughput-output model for the analysis of commmity decision making systems. 
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many. By redirecting attention to the black 
box, we hope to elucidate the mechanisms 
whereby inputs are converted into outputs. 
‘Although we shall present some substantive 


results, “we wish to stress the more general ` 
implications of our theoretical and methodo- ` 


logical approach for community elite re- 
search. Consequently, we may sometimes be 
overly brief about the detailed empirical 
procedures used. 

~ The discussion will proceed in two parts. 
First, we shall sketch a frame of reference 
for delineating community influence systems. 
The community elite is viewed as a set of 
incumbents of theoretically identified cate- 
gories of social positions. Description of the 
structure which results when these positions 
are linked in a pattern of specified relation- 
‘ships will be a central concern. Two features 
of individual elite members will be noted: 
(1) their primary and secondary locations in 
functionally defined institutional sectors, and 
(2) their relative influence statuses. System- 
atic propositions about their respective dis- 
tributions in the influence structure will be 
advanced. A methodology will be described 
that is designed to generate a theoretically 
relevant description of this influence struc- 
ture. Second, we shall discuss the structure 
of conflict in community influence systems. 


. It is difficult to imagine a community com- 


prised of a socially and economically hetero- 
geneous population that lacks disagreements 
regarding the allocation of scarce community 
resources. More formally, being good Par- 
sonsians, a central premise of our analysis is 
that conflict is an endemic, necessary feature 
of any community decision-making appara- 
tus, posing the fundamental functional prob- 
lem of integration for such structures, that is, 
the problem of establishing binding priorities 
among competing goals. Consequently, using 
a theoretically grounded strategy for identi- 
fying community issues and tracing their 
impact on the formation of opposing factions 
and coalitions, we shall study how conflict 
„or cleavage patterns are superimposed on the 
elite structure. We shall first briefly describe 
the community context which provides the 
empirical basis for our discussion. 


The Community Context: Alineustadt 


_Altneustadt is a town of 20,000 inhabitants 
which is not dominated by a nearby larger 
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city, The town is in rich farming country and 
serves the needs of a large agricultural hinter- 
land. It is the district (county) headquarters 
for a range of governmental agencies with a 
correspondingly large number .of public off- 
cials and bureaucrats. It also has a number 
of small and intermediate light manufac- 
turing plants owned by local businessmen. 
Thus, the town has long had a fairly diversi- 
fied, mainly “middle class” occupational 
composition. About fifteen years ago, the 
state government decided to build one of 
Germany’s largest natural science research 
centers in Altneustadt. This center is now the 
largest and most important employer in the 
community. 

The Research Center brought a major 
migration of people to Altneustadt. Approxi- 
mately one third of the inhabitants are 
Neubiirger with status characteristics greatly 
different from those of the Alébiirger. Being 
for the most part university-educated and 
highly salaried workers, often of urban ori- 
gin, the Neubtirger have strong cosmopolitan 
values and perspectives. In addition, they 
tend to be Protestants while the Altbiirger 
are predominantly Catholics. These basic dif- 
ferences in world views and life styles have 
led to many conflicts and tensions related to 
accommodating (if not assimilating) the 
newcomers. These conflicts have resulted in 
clearly delineated and perceived coalitions 
and interest structures which provide the set- 
ting for a study of “status” as opposed to 
“class” politics (cf. Lipset, 1963), since most 
major groups share “middle-class” socio- 
economic status positions but differ funda- 
mentally in their conceptions of appropriate 
status behavior and styles of life. This, in 
fact, is the basis of our expectation that the 
central axis of structural cleavage in Altneu- 
stadt will be in the pattern-maintenance 
rather than the economic or adaptive sector. 

Of particular interest is the fact that the 
SPD (German Social Democratic Party), 
a party historically rooted in a working-class 
and predominantly Marxist world view, has 
been co-opted by the Neubürger as the 
vehicle for expressing their urban, secular, 
middle-class demands for social change in 
Altneustadt. Natural scientists and engineers 
have not been traditional recruits for the 
SPD. The Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU) has proved to be a reliable vehicle 
of control for the Altbtirger, who maintain a 


` 


dominant, but increasingly insecure political 
coalition, 


SOCIAL POSITIONS AND INCUMBENTS 


A. Identifying Community Influentials and 
Their Respective Institutional Sectors 


For our purposes, the unit of structural 
analysis will be the individual actor (or 
set of actors) in a particular kind of social 
position (cf. Parsons, 1951). We thus come 
to the first crucial question: how are we to 
identify the domain of relevant social posi- 
tions for the community influence system? 
Objections to the reputational and issue ap- 
proches to identifying elite personnel are 
well known. Adherents of the reputational 
technique argue that the issue approach is 
conservative insofar as it is impossible to 
detect the impact of nondecisions on the 
status quo. Adherents of the issue approach 
retort that the reputationalists measure repu- 
tations rather than power. Both groups, how- 
ever, are asking the same question: who 
governs? The structuralist, or positional ap- 
proach asks instead, “which positions possess 
authority or generalized influence in that 
their incumbents can make binding decisions 
in their respective institutional sectors or will 
be consequential in the resolution of com- 
munity-level issues?” Generally, following 
Parsons’ view of the community as a terri- 
torially grounded social system embracing all 
aspects of social life (cf. Davis, 1948:312; 
Parsons, 1960:250-79), we first identified 
prospective community influentials as incum- 
bents of the highest positions of authority in 
organized collectivities whose primary re- 
sponsibilities are in one of the four func- 
tionally specialized institutional subsectors 
at the community level of analysis (see 
Clark, 1968c, for a recent exposition of the 
AGIL paradigm applied to community insti- 
tutions; also D’Antonio et al., 1961, for a 
less theoretically grounded, more “common- 
sensical” listing of types of community 
leadership personnel).1 Parsons (1960:59- 


1Parsons’ AGIL paradigm was used as the 
analytic framework for classifying organizations ac- 
cording to their primary functions in the community 
social system. Given the abstract character of his 
original formulations, there are some operational 
difficulties in coding organizations as belonging 
primarily to one of the four sectors. We coded 
business firms and banks as economic oranizations 
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: 69) argues that there are three levels in the 


hierarchical structure of organizations: the 
technical, the managerial, and the institu- 
tional. The last is concerned with the articu- 
lation of the organization with its larger 
institutional environment, both by securing 
its legitimacy in the community and making 
its claims on scarce community resources, 
often at the expense of other organizations’ 
claims. On precisely these grounds we can 
analytically treat the community influence 
structure as the focus of the integrative sub- 
system of the community. 

Not all community subsystems are likely 
to be organized into a structure of fully in- ` 
stitutionalized and functionally specialized 
organizations with a full complement of ex- 
plicitly identified leaders, This is especially 
true in the integrative and pattern-mainte- 
nance sectors of the community which tend 
to have more fluid organization. We at- 
tempted to compensate for this bias of the 
positional approach by supplementing our 
list of prospective influentials with nomina- 
tions by well-informed community members 
of community influentials not in formally 
recognized positions. 

The distinction we maintain between a 
social position and the particular actor who 
occupies that position is crucial. In general, 
incumbents of “influential” positions spend 
most of their time devoted to the tasks as- 
sociated with’ these positions. But empirical 
analysis is complicated by the fact that a 





with adaptive primacy; top governmental adminis- 
trative positions, judges, and legislative decision- 
making bodies as having goal-attainment primacy 
because they make binding decisions for the com- 
munity as a whole; voluntary associations includ- 
ing unions and political parties as having integrative 
primacy as foci of interest group demands on the 
polity; and positions in educational, health, religious 
and cultural organizations as having pattern- 
maintenance primacy. Notars in Germany are a 
specialty in the legal profession concerned with 
economically relevant activities, such as the pre- 
paration of contracts and property transfers, and, 
consequently, were treated as in the adaptive sector. 
Although the Natural Science Research Center is 
the largest employer in Altneustadt, having many 
important economic consequences, we decided to 
code it as a pattern-maintenance collectivity, both 
because its goal objectives are themselves distinc- 
tively cultural in their focus and consequences and 
because, from the community’s viewpoint, it poses 
the problem of the assimilation of its personnel with 
their distinctive cultural characteristics into a more 
inclusive pattern of community life. 
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given actor may simultaneously occupy sev- 
eral “influential” positions in community 
decision-making—that is, he may wear sev- 
eral hats. We propose to deal with multiple 
role occupancy operationally by distinguish- 
ing an individual’s primary institutional lo- 
cation or position from his secondary posi- 
tion(s) on the basis of the amount of time 
he spends performing the duties of each? 


` B. The Rank Order of Influence 


Guided by these principles we obtained a 
list of fifty-one community influentials in 
Altneustadt, of whom forty-six were success- 
fully interviewed. We then asked: what is 
the relative influence status of these influ- 
entials? That is, can they be differentiated 
into a hierarchy of influence? This has been 
a classic concern, especially among those 
using the reputational approach. Proce- 
durally, we simply asked our influentials to 
indicate those on the list whom they con- 
sidered “now in general very influential in 
Altneustadt” and rank-ordered the number 
_ of votes received by each person on the list. 
There is remarkable consensus among the 
forty-six respondents concerning the top 
seven influentials, the top three of whom re- 


. = People who spent most of their time-in non- 
authority positions were coded separately, and 
thereby distinguished from individuals whose pri- 
mary positions of authority were in economic, 
political, voluntary association, science center, 
religious or educational/cultural organizations. 

3 Two different questions were asked to measure 
general influence rank. First, as already discussed, 
the respondents were asked to name all persons 
they would say “are now in general very influential 
in Altneustadt.” Second, they were asked to in- 
dicate the top three persons from those they had 
identified in order of their community influence. 
The rank-order correlation between influence status 
on the basis of the simple number of mentions and 
on the basis of a weighted sum of nominations for 
the top tliree influentials is 84 (N==31). Given the 
high correlation between the two procedures and 
the fact that the “simple mentions” method provided 
an order for the entire population while the “top 
three” method covered only the top thirty-one 
persons, we decided to use the simpler measure as 
our measure of influence status. 

Each respondent was also asked to name other 
people he felt should be included in our list of com- 
munity influentials. While a number of suggested 
additions were made, all but one were mentioned 
only once. The exception received five nominations 
and was, consequently, added to our list and inter- 
viewed. 
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ceived forty-six and thirty-seven votes re- 
spectively. When we asked Herr K., who was 
unanimously regarded as “very influential,” 
to name the most influential person in the 
community, he replied, “Des bin ich.” 

In an effort to validate this influence rank- 
order at least indirectly, we considered the 
following evidence. At the beginning of the 
interview before any mention of our list of 
influentials, respondents were asked to name 
persons and groups perceived to be on the 
supporting and opposing sides of five major 
community issues. Most people mentioned 
frequently were on our influentials list. 
Thirty-eight persons mentioned were not in- 
cluded on that list. However, all were seldom 
mentioned and only for one issue. We simply 
multiplied the number of times each person 
was mentioned as being on one or the other 
side of an issue by his influence rank (as- 
signing a rank-order of 55 to persons not 
included in the original list), summed the 
resulting numbers for each side, and divided 
by the total number of mentions on the re- 
spective side. This number can be regarded 
as the average influence status of proponents 
or opponents—the lower the number, the 
higher the average influence status. (See 
Table 1.) We were able to predict correctly 
the winning side for all five issues (p = .03) 
by picking the side with the higher average 
influence status.‘ 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


A. The Theoretical Rationale for Describing 
Community Influence Structures 


When we consider how individual influen- 
tials interact with one another, we become 
interested in describing the structure of their 
interrelationships. It is to this structural 
analysis that we now turn. 

Social structure will be defined as a per- 
sisting pattern of social relationships among 
social positions (cf. Laumann, 1966; espe- 
cially 1973 for an extended theoretical ra- - 
tionale). A social relationship is any link 


* By looking at means and standard deviations of 
the influence ranks attached to each side of an issue, 
we can also assess the degree to which a given issuc 
tended to be confined to the higher reaches of the 
set of influentials (i.e., an internal elite disagree- 
ment) or was a broader-based community issue 
which involved the mobilization of personnel out- 
side the top influential group. 
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Table 1. 








Adaptive issue primacy: 
Industrial resettlement 


Goal-attainment issue primacy: 
Construction of new city hall 


Integrative issue primacy: 
Community annexation 


Pattern-maintenance issue primacy: 
Secular vs. confessional school 


Permission to hold Pop-festival 


between incumbents of two social positions 
that involves mutual but not necessarily 
symmetric orientations and activities (cf. 
Homans, 1951; Parsons, 1951; Blau, 1964). 
If social differentiation is defined as the dif- 
fering allocation of tasks and responsibilities 
among positions in a social system, then a 
differentiated social structure is one whose 
actors tend to confine their consensual rela- 
tionships with others performing similar 
tasks. In other words, similar positions will 
tend to cluster, that is, be in closer proximity 
-in the structure, as a function of the higher 
density of their social ties relative to those 
with more dissimilar positions. 

An important implication of these defini- 
tions is that models of social structure will 
differ to the extent that different social rela- 
tionships are used as the linking mechanisms 
for the set of social positions, e.g., informal 
social contacts as compared to professional 
or business contacts. We wish, therefore, to 
devise a methodology that reveals how the 
pattern of given types of social relationships 
is structurally differentiated along specifiable 
dimensions or facets (cf. Guttman, 1959). 

In order to interpret the underlying dimen- 
sionality of a structure, we must accept a 
crucial postulate or assumption: 


Similarities in social positions, interests, atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and behavior facilitate the for- 
mation of consensual relationships among in- 
cumbents of social positions, 


The corollary is that the more dissimilar two 


The Average Influence Status of Proponents and Opponents on Five 
Community Issues, with Standard Deviations and the Winning Sides 
Indicated by’ Asterisks 








Opponents 





Average Standard Average = Standard 
Influence Deviation | Influence peyjation 
Status - Status 














18.9 13.2 
22.5 14.9 
50.5 14.6 
28.3 23.3 





positions are in status, attitudes, beliefs and 
behavior of their incumbents, the less likely 
the formation of consensual relationships 
and, consequently, the “farther away” they 
are from one another in the structure. This 
postulate asserts the distance-generating 
mechanism among social positions and in- 
cumbents. There is ample theoretical and 
empirical justification for accepting such a 
postulate as a reasonable starting point for 
analysis (cf. Homans, 1951; Newcomb, 
1961; Fararo and Sunshine, 1964; Lau- 
mann, 1966,.1973). f 


B. The Methodology of Structural Analysis: 
Graph Theory and Smallest Space Analysis 


We shall focus on three social relationships 
among our influentials that provide critical 
vantage points for viewing a community’s in- 
fluence structure.” First, from an instru- 
mental point of view, we shall describe the 
pattern of business-professional relationships, 
since these are seen in both the functionalist 
and Marxist literature on community deci- 
sion-making as important sources of common 


5 Three questions are the source of information on 
these relationships: 

Q33. Would you please indicate the three persons 
from the list with whom you most fre- 
quently meet socially (informally)? 
Could you now indicate the three persons 
out of our list with whom you have the 
closest business or professional contact? 
Could you please indicate the three per- 
sons with whom you most frequently dis- 
cuss community affairs? 


Q37. 


Q38. 
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interests and claims on the polity and should, 
therefore, help determine the lines of coali- 
tion and cleavage in the community. Re- 
spondents were asked to report the three 
other persons on the list of influentials with 
whom they were most often in contact in 
pursuing their primary institutional responsi- 
bilities. These are the task-linked, or instru- 
mental, relationships that tie various organi- 
zations and collectivities together. Second, 
we shall describe the pattern of “social” or 
expressive relationships as it reflects the 
common interests arising from the influen- 
tials’ instrumental activities in their primary 
institutional areas and the shared values, at- 
titudes and concerns arising from their par- 
ticipation in other spheres of community life. 
These latter derive from such secondary 
characteristics of the influentials as their 
religious and educational backgrounds and 
residence status (Alt vs. Netiburger). 
Finally, we shall describe the pattern of 
“community affairs” relationships which are 
coalitional links among persons with regard 
to community affairs and may be hypothe- 
sized to result from the business-professional 
and social relations structures and the dis- 
tinctive political arrangements of the com- 
munity (cf. Rossi, 1960). 

A major objective of recent sociometric 
efforts (e.g., Alba and Kadushin, 1970, un- 
dated; Bonacich, 1972a, 1972b; Coleman 
and McRae, Jr., 1960; Gleason, 1969; Hub- 
bell, 1965; Levine, 1972; Rosen and Abrams, 
1970; Rapoport and Horvath, 1961) has 
been to develop theoretically grounded, rou- 
tine procedures to identify cliques, defined 
according to varying criteria of interrelated- 
ness or “choice” patterns, in a large set of 
persons, A corollary objective has been to 
develop graphic techniques for describing 
how these cliques and persons who belong to 
no cliques are in turn interrelated. 

The “sociogram” whereby individuals are 
represented by points and choice relations 
among individuals by (directed) lines was an 
early effort at graphic representation of the 
structure of interpersonal relationships (cf. 
Hunter, 1953; Moreno, 1953; Loomis and 
Beegle, 1951). But once the set of persons 
and number of choices (i.e., relationships) ex- 
ceeded a rather small number, it was dis- 
covered that the resulting diagrams become 
far too complex to be readily interpreted. 
Indeed, two different investigators could 
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come up with quite different but “equally 
justifiable” graphic representations of the 
same matrix of choices that might suggest 
different interpretations of the same struc- 
ture. The advent of the computer and the 
development of several mathematical and 
statistical techniques that require the com- 
puter’s large computational resources for 
their successful application have spurred sev- 
eral strategies for analyzing large socio- 
metric matrices (e.g., Bonacich, 1972a, 
1972b; Gleason, 1969; Alba and Kadushin, 
1970). 

We have combined two recent develop- 
ments, graph theory and smallest space anal- 
ysis, to describe our three “relational” struc- 
tures. Systematic introductions to these 
developments and discussion of their merits 
are found in Harary et al. (1965) and 
McFarland and Brown (1973), - 

The mathematical theory of digraphs is 
concerned with postulates and theorems re- 
lating to “abstract configurations called 
digraphs, which consist of ‘points’ and 
‘directed lines’ ” (Harary et al., 1965:v). 
A graph consists af a set of points and con- 
necting lines in which the direction of the 
lines is disregarded. Three graph theoretic 
ideas are of special interest to us: an adja- 
cency matrix (from which all our subsequent 
analysis proceeds}, reachability, and path 
distance. Consider the following sociometric 
(adjacency) matrix in which the rows and 
columns represent three persons, Vi, V2, and 
vs, and the entries in the cells are either “1” 
or “0” to indicate whether or not v, (in 
rows) chooses (is in a relation with) v; (in 
columns). 

MATRIX 1, An ADJACENCY MATRIX 


Chosen 
vı V2 1s 
V1 0 1 0 
Chooser Va 0 0 1 
Va 0 0 0 


This matrix may be diagrammed, as in Figure 
2, where points represent persons and directed 
lines (arcs) between two points represent a 
relationship. A point v; is reachable from 
point v; if there is a path from v; to vj, that 
is, if there is a set of directed lines from v; to 
vj. In our illustration, vı can reach v2 in a 


FIGURE 2. GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF MATRIX 1 


Vi Ve Vs 
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path of length “1” and vz in a path of length 
“2” and ve can reach v; in a path of length 
1”, but ve and v3 cannot reach vı. The reach- 
able set -R (v) of a point v is the collection of 
points reachable from v. The path distance 
between two points in a digraph is the mini- 
mum number of directed lines that must be 
traversed in order to reach the second point 
from the first. (The path distance between 
two points in a graph is the minimum number 
of lines disregarding direction (i.e., the adja- 
cency matrix is symmetric) that must be 
traversed in order to reach the second point 
from the first.) Gleason (1969) has devised 
a computer program that computes the reach- 
ability and path distance matrices from ad- 
jacency matrices containing up to eighty 
points. Since we are interested in the presence 
of a particular relation between two persons, 
whether or not it is reported by both persons 
as a mutual choice, we decided to disregard 
the direction of choices by the simple ex- 
pedient of symmetrizing the adjacency ma- 
trices. 

An inspection of the reachability matrix 
(consisting of “1” if vj is reachable from v; 
in some number of steps and “0” if vj is not 
reachable from v,) immediately tells us 
which persons were disconnected from which 
others in the total set of influentials—that is, 
their pattern of choosing and being chosen 
were such that they could not reach par- 
ticular others in the structure. In our data, 
all respondents were reachable from all other 
respondents in the social and community 
affairs graphs in some finite number of steps, 
while five respondents in the business/pro- 
fessional structure were not reachable by 
some others. The maximum number of steps 
along a shortest path from one influential to 
any other was five both in the business/pro- 
fession and in the social relations graphs and 
six in the community affairs graph. One in- 
dividual, Herr K., who ranks as the most 
influential man in town, could reach in two 
or fewer steps 91 percent of the others in the 
community affairs structure and 73 percent 
of the others in the social relations structure 
and in the business/professional structure, 
respectively. Thus, from one point of view, 
we might conclude that our influence struc- 
ture is highly integrated since nearly every 
leading influential can reach and be reached 
in each of the three networks by every other 
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‘influential in the community. Many discon- 


nected individuals or sets of individuals 
would indicate a less integrated influence 
structure, with presumably greater difficul- 
ties in coordinating community affairs or re- 
solving issues. 


C. Graphic Representations of Influence 
Structures 


By submitting each path distance matrix 
to a symmetric smallest space analysis (cf. 
Roskam and Lingoes, 1970; Guttman, 1968), 
we obtain an acceptable Euclidean two- 
dimensional representation of each matrix. 
The program takes account of the rank-order 
of the path distances (and not their absolute 
size); it attempts to preserve this rank-order 
while arranging the points in a space of few 
dimensions. In each representation the de- 
rived Euclidean distances among the points 
(persons) are a monotonic function of the 
original path distances among the points. 
We propose to interpret these pictures ac- 
cording to the theoretical principles suggested 
in the discussions of characteristics of in- 
dividual influentials and differentiated social 
structures, Figures 3, 4, and 5 are the graphic 
representations of the smallest space solu- 
tions. Each person has been uniquely identi- 
fied with a code providing information re- 
garding his influence status, institutional 
sector responsibilities, party membership and 
religious preference. (See the legend for Fig- 
ure 3 for the complete explanation of the 
abbreviated code.) 

In general, we shall employ two basic 
principles for interpreting the spaces: the 
principle of integrative centrality and the — 
principle of sector differentiation. The prin- 
ciple of integrative centrality holds that 
persons playing key integrative or coordi- 
nating roles in a given structure will tend 
to be located in the “central region” of their 
space—this will, on the average, minimize 
their distances from (access to) any other 
person in the space—while persons located 
increasingly in the periphery should be of 
declining importance in performing integra- 
tive activities for that structure and possi- 
bly of increasing importance in representing 
narrowly defined or interest-specific de- 
mands in that structure. This principle of 
interpreting the spatial solutions implies the 
identification of a coordinating central re- 
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gion (delineated by a circle with a short 
radius whose center is the centroid) è whose 
membership varies from one structure to 
another, depending on the nature of the 
relationship on which it is constructed, and 
a series of increasingly large concentric rings 
reflecting, heuristically speaking, “zones” of 
declining integrative importance. 

The principle of sector differentiation di- 
vides the space into relatively homogeneous 
regions radiating from the center and in- 
cluding personnel who typically occupy key 
positions in the same institutional sector 
and who, therefore, are likely to share com- 
mon concerns. These sectors represent po- 
tential, if not actual, “natural” coalition 
zones for community issues. Persons in a 
given functional (institutional) subsystem 
may at times appear on opposite sides of 
the central region. When they do, they are 
likely to be in opposition to each other on 
some common functional issues. The less 


ë The centroid is the center of the smallest space 
solution. A physical analogy gives an intuitive sense 
of its meaning: if all points in a two-dimensional 
smallest space solution were a‘set of equal weights 
resting on a weightless plane, the centroid would 
be that point on which the plane would balance. 
For a technical discussion, see Roskam and Lingoes 
(1971). 
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localized or regionalized a scatter of points 
(persons) sharing a common institutional 
locus, the more likely they will divide on 
issues of common institutional concern. The 
more localized a cluster of persons in a com-" 
mon institutional sector, the more homoge- 
neous they will be in attitudes and values 
and the more they will function as a coordi- 
nated proactive or reactive claimant group 
(coalition) on community issues. 

By combining these two principles, we 
can offer two additional speculations about 
the structure of the integrative center. First, 
we hypothesize that a position’s location 
toward the center of the space but in a par- 
ticular sector may be seen to reflect its po- 
tential integrative role as a representative 
for that sector’s interest since, on the one 
hand, its position close to the center makes 
it relatively more influential, and, on the 
other, its location in an institutional sector 
ties it to other positions in that sector. Sec- 
ond, integrative centers may be seen to be 
highly biased in composition, over-repre- 
senting certain sectors while under-repre- 
senting or completely excluding others. To 
the extent that certain sectors are excluded 
from central zone locations (i.e., all their 
personnel are located in the periphery), we 
may infer that their impact on decision- 
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making outcomes will be minimized. In 
other words, the decision-making structure, 
while performing Almond’s function of ag- 
gregating interests, has an aggregative bias 
in favor of some interests and against others 
(cf. Gamson, 1968:534). 

Looking at the three spaces (Figures 3, 
4, and 5), we readily see that they do differ 
among themselves in important ways. The 
- central core of the business/professtonal 
space includes only the top-ranked commu- 
nity influentials who occupy positions of 
authority at the city and county administra- 
tive levels and personnel who control the 
largest economic and financial interests in 
the general area (and who, incidentally, do 
not in general enjoy as high a reputed influ- 
ence status as the government leaders). 
These two groups presumably have much 
common intercourse concerning the coordi- 
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AND 5 


INFLUENCE RANK 


Respondent's influence rank 

in the entire elite of 51 persons. 
Based on question 25, a measure of 
influence depending on other re- 
spondents' votes. Subscripts 
serve to distinguish respondents 
who were tied, i. e., received the 
same number of votes. 


PARTY ~ Political Party of Which 
Respondent is a Member 


S = §.P.D. = Social Democratic Party 


C = C.D.U. = Christian Democratic 
Union 
F= F.D.P. = Free Democratic Party 


N = Not a Party Member 
RELIGION 


K = Catholic 
P = Protestant 
N = None 


nation of government decisions that have 
bearing on economic matters (such as zon- 
ing, housing policy, etc.), and vice versa. 
Small businessmen, religious, educational, 
and Research Center personnel are relegated 
to the peripheral zones but in clearly demar- 
cated sectors at some considerable distance 
from one another. 

The central core of the social relations 
space is composed of a rather different set 
of personnel, aimost all of whom are long 
resident, Catholic members of the dominant 
CDU coalition in the city that has run the 
community for many years. It is noteworthy 
that high repuied influence is not concen- 
trated in the central region. The differentia- 
tion of the economic sector is almost the 
precise reverse of the business/professional 
space as it moves from the center, which 
includes small downtown businessmen and 
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merchants, to the periphery, which includes 
managers and owners of large manufactur- 
ing, financial, and agricultural enterprises 
located outside the city limits. The research 
personnel are located by themselves at some 
considerable distance from the center and 
from the other sectors, reflecting their highly 
segregated existence in the “social life” of 
the community. The traditional religious 
and educational elite are located opposite 
them in the space. Herr N., 12 SabCK, is 
the only Research Center person who has 
been fully assimilated in the sense of being 
located in the central zone of the social 
space; but he differs from his colleagues at 
the Research Center on nearly every key 
count—he is a Catholic rather than a Prot- 
estant, a social scientist rather than a nat- 
ural scientist, and a convert from the SPD 
to the CDU since his arrival in Altneustadt. 

Finally, the central core of the commu- 
nity affairs space includes a higher density 
of personnel than the other spaces whose 
members are recruited from much more 
heterogeneous institutional sectors and po- 
litical and religious backgrounds. As one 
should expect, center personnel are more 
homogeneous on their reputed influence 
status in that they tend to be seen as be- 
longing in the upper reaches of the influence 
hierarchy. The sector divisions, especially 
toward the periphery, are very similar in 
character to those of the other two spaces. 

If we correlate reputed status as a com- 
munity influential with distance from the 
centroid of each of three spaces, we find 
significant correlations for the business/ 
professional structure (.40) and the com- 
munity affairs structure (.30) but an insig- 
nificant correlation of .17 for the social rela- 
tions structure. If we are prepared to regard 
reputed influence status as a crude indicator 
of relative “integrative” status in the com- 
munity social system, then we can take 
these correlations as at least consistent with 
but by no means dramatic confirmation of 
our principle of integrative centrality. We 
might speculate further that integrative 
status may mean rather different things in 
these three relational contexts. Reputed 
status as a community influential is clearly 
more relevant to the business/profession 
and the community affairs structures but is 
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not especially relevant for the social inte- 
gration of the community elite. If we had 
assessed reputed “social prominence and 
esteem” in the sense of Robert Dahl’s 
(1961) “social notables” for all the influen- 
tials, we might well have found that this 
ranking was a more appropriate indicator 
of integrative status in the social relations 
structure and was significantly associated 
with centrality in that structure. 

We can make two general statements 
summarizing our findings regarding the sec- 
tor structural differentiation of Altneustadt. 
First, pattern-maintenance personnel are di- 
vided into two clearly identifiable regions 
or clusters at roughly opposite ends of an 
axis running through the center, with Re- 
search Center personnel located at a rela- 
tively greater distance from the center (re- 
flecting their weaker influence on community | 
decision-making) and traditional religious 
and educational leaders at the other end of 
the axis, some of whom enjoy closer prox- 
imity to or inclusion in the integrative cores 
of the three spaces. It is this axis of differ- 
entiation among pattern-maintenance per- 
sonnel that reflects the principal axis of re- 
current, intense cleavage on community 
issues. Secondly, there is somewhat less 
differentiation of the adaptive sector since 
economic personnel tend: to cluster in the 
central region and an immediately adjacent 
peripheral zone rather than to fall into 
sharply separated clusters on opposite sides 
of the central region. The portrayal of the 
social relations spate in Figure 4 reflects 
most clearly the somewhat weaker potential 
for an oppositional axis of adaptive person- 
nel where Herr S., 13 PachSK, the only 
workers’ representative in the SPD and the 
only union member found in the elite, is 
located diametrically opposite the largest 
factory owner, Herr F., 22.5a EvNP, and 
a number of other large businessmen. As” 
expected for this predominantly middle-class 
community, economic interest differentiation 
is not so extensively developed and seems 
to involve primarily differentiation of small 
business, mercantile interests located in the 
city from the larger manufacturing and 
agricultural interests located outside the city 
limits, rather than labor-management differ- 
entiation. 
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THE OUTCOME OF INFLUENCE STRUCTURES 
- A. Community Issues 


Readers concerned with analyzing com- 
munity conflict over issues may well ask 
how our structural analysis deals with such 
matters. Our emphasis on describing the 
structure of community integration from a 
,Parsonian standpoint seems to confirm the 
often repeated charge that the framework 
is simply too static and cannot handle con- 
flict and change adequately (cf. Dahren- 
dorf, 1961:77-82; Gouldner, 1970:353-S). 
Although we cannot answer all these objec- 
tions satisfactorily, we would like to con- 
sider these questions. 

It is useful to distinguish between two 
broad types of issues and their related out- 
comes. On the one hand, instrumental issues 
‘are concerned with controversies over the 
differing allocation of scarce resources, such 
as land, jobs, and money, and find their 
particular locus in the adaptive and integra- 
tive sectors of community concern. Lipset 
(1963) and others have spoken somewhat 
more narrowly of “class politics’ when dis- 
cussing such issues. For such issues there 
usually is a fairly obvious calculus of costs 
and benefits to various interested parties. 
Conflict over such issues tends to be mod- 
erate, often characterized by bargaining and 
compromise among the contending parties. 
The specific outcome is the direct result of 
their relative power or influence. Some po- 
litical scientists have even thought it possi- 
ble to devise means for the “rational” or 
“optimal” resolution of such controversies. 

Consummatory or expressive issues, on 
the other hand, are concerned with contro- 
versies regarding the maintenance or change 
in the organization of basic values, commit- 
ments, and orientations that shall guide or 
control community affairs. Such controver- 
sies, sometimes termed “status politics” (cf. 
Lipset, 1963), are usually highly charged 
with emotional affect and have an “all or 
none” nature that usually precludes or 
makes very difficult negotiated settlements 
among the contending parties. Thus, the 
nature of the outcome and the level of com- 
munity tensions often directly depends on 
how a given issue comes to be defined as 
one or the other type of issue. 

One of the most unsatisfactory aspects of 
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the literature on community decision-mak- 
ing has been the basically atheoretical, ad 
hoc selection of community issues for an- 
alysis such that comparative study of com- 
munity decision-making is difficult if not 
impossible. One can identify two favored 
strategies for identifying and selecting com- 
munity issues. In the first strategy, the in- 
vestigator identifies a set of recent issues 
in a community from newspaper accounts 
and community informants and selects those 
for intensive study that meet some criterion 
of “importance to the community,” such as 
the level of public controversy and mobiliza- 
tion (cf. Dahl, 1961; Polsby, 1963; Free- 
man et al, 1963). In the second strategy, 
the investigator selects an issue in which 
he already has some interest, perhaps be- 
cause of his interest in a preferred outcome, 
such as fluoridation of the water supply 
(cf. Gamson, 1966; Rosenthal and Crain, 
1966) or urban renewal (Hawley, 1963; 
Clark, 1968d), and which has come up for 
resolution in a number of communities. He 
wants to ascertain what factors determine a 
particular outcome. While both strategies 
enjoy the obvious advantage of relatively 
clear, unambiguous operational procedures, 
-they both suffer from being heavily tied to 
all the historical particularities of the spe- 
cific issues studied and pose serious prob- 
lems, especially in the first strategy, for 
comparative analysis, 

As Polsby (1963:96; also see Wolfinger, 
1971:1078) pointed out some years ago, 
“there seem to be no satisfactory criteria 
which would identify a universe of all deci- 
sions (issues) in the community.” The prob- 
lem of defining the universe of content from 
which to sample issues is especially impor- 
tant when one wants to identify ‘“non-is- 
sues” or check whether the actual issues are 
a biased sample (cf. Bachrach and Boratz, 
1962, 1963). We think that it is impossible 
to define a universe of content without an 
adequate frame of reference for studying 
community power. At present only two 
frames of reference seem to be available: 
the interest group approach and the func- 
tional approach. The interest group ap- 
proach looks for possible partisan groups in 
a community and identifies possible issues 
according to scme notion of the objective 
interests of these groups. Since we used the 
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functional approach for analyzing the deci- 
sion-making structure, it follows that we 
should use the same approach to define the 
universe of content of possible issues.” 

A theoretical scheme for defining and 
classifying community issues is needed that 
permits: (1) a definition of the universe of 
content of possible community issues; (2) 
a means of defining the biases in the set of 
issues that actually arise in a community 
during a given period (that is, communities 
confront issues sequentially and, therefore, 
in any period of time may not face issues 
from the full range of the issue space); (3) 
a translation of the historical individuality 
of a given issue into a more theoretically 
meaningful category that permits compara- 
tive analysis; and (4) the generation of 
hypotheses linking the type of issue to struc- 
tural characteristics of the community deci- 
sion-making system. We hope that a step 
toward constructing such a scheme was 
taken by our decision to classify community 
issues according to their functional primacy 
in the AGIL paradigm of functions con- 
fronting any social system (cf. Parsons, 
1951; Parsons et al., 1961; Clark, 1968c; 
Mayhew, 1971). 

Obviously issues will often have implica- 
tions for several functional sectors of the 
community social system. Much in the same 
way that we proposed to distinguish be- 
tween primary and secondary functional foci 
for our influentials, issues may be seen to 
have primary and secondary impacts in 
different institutional sectors. Which of the 
possible functional definitions of an issue 
becomes focal or primary will depend on a 
series of considerations about its emergence 
in a particular community at a particular 
time with particular sponsors and oppo- 
nents.® 


T We are inclined to agree with such commentators 
as Ossowski (1963), Lenski (1966), and Stinch- 
combe (1968) that Marxian and functionally 
oriented perspectives are by no means as radically 
incompatible as has sometimes been assumcd. They 
have, of course, obvious differences of emphasis and 
concern. Marxian oriented analysts tend to see 
instrumental issues as the substrate of actual or 
potential community controversy; while functiona- 
lists tend to stress expressive issues, seeing group 
disagreements over fundamental values to arise from 
considerations in addition to their different relations 
to the economic structure. 

8 Coding an issue into its appropriate functional 
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With our preceding analysis of the struc- 
ture of community influénce, we should be 
able to predict how given issues will be re- 
solved by determining the functionally spe- 
cialized sectors likely to be activated by a 
given functional issue. We can also assess 
the likelihood of a sector being divided on 
an issue by examining the relative spread or 
clustering of personnel in a particular insti- 
tutional sector in the spatial solutions and 
their locations with respect to the central 
integrative core. If there is significant sec- 
toral or integrative differentiation, we can 
predict the winning coalition as the one 
favorably located relative to the integrative 
core and including a higher average level of 
reputed community influence. 

With these general considerations in mind, 
five issues were selected for intensive study 
according to two criteria. First, each issue 
must have had a major impact on commu- 
nity affairs within the past three or four 
years or might realistically be argued- to 
have such an impact if it became a matter 
for decision in the near future. Second, the 
issues as a whole had to be distributed across 
the four functional problem areas identified 
in the AGIL paradigm. The issues meeting 
these two criteria were the following: 


(a) re-location of a large industrial firm to 
Altneustadt (economic or adaptive pri- 
macy) ; 

(b) construction of a city hall (political or 
collective goal-attainment primacy); 

(c) incorporation of outlying communities 

into an expanded city administrative _ 

unit (integrative primacy) ; 

establishment of a secular primary 
school as opposed to the existing confes- 
sional school (latent pattern-mainte- 


(d) 





sector is not a simple matter of identifying the 
institutional sector of the collectivities most likely 
to be affected. For example, a school bond issue is 
obviously concerned with the educational system, 
which is usually treated as functionally specialized 
with regard to pattern maintenance. But the issue 
may develop in two quite different directions. It 
may be regarded as a purely instrumental issue 
whether the community can afford to pay for 


_ another school, given its current obligations. Its 


functional locus is, therefore, integrative as it con- 
cerns establishing its claim of priority in the budget. 
But the issue may become expressive by focusing 
not on costs and alternatives foregone but on what 
type of school program is to be implemented in 
the new building. In this case, prospective changes 
in the organization of pattern-maintenance activi- 
ties are at issue. 
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nance primacy: education and religion) ; 
and : 
(e) permission to hold a Pop Festival in 


Altneustadt (latent pattern-maintenance 
primacy: public morality, status of youth 
as a “minority” group with low access 
to the center of power, intergenerational 
conflict) .® i 


The underlying notion here of sampling is- 
sues from various institutional sectors was 
to provide an opportunity to determine if 
the elite tended to be correspondingly dif- 
ferentiated into coalitions functionally spe- 
cialized for “control” in specific sectors or 
if there was a functionally and structurally 
undifferentiated unitary elite core (domi- 


® Altneustadt actually confronted issues b, c, and 
d in the past several years. But because it had not 
confronted issues having special relevance to the 
economic subsystem in the recent past and because 
we saw the city as having especially acute pattern- 
maintenance problems due to the rapid in-migration 
of distinctive newcomers, we decided to develop 
two hypothetical issues (a and e) for these two 
sectors. (See Perrucci and Pilisuk, 1970, for another 
, recent study using hypothetical issues.) Both issues 
were quite realistic in that they could easily become 
matters of public or elite debate in the forseeable 
future and, in fact, generated considerable dis- 
agreement among our respondents. 


COMMUNITY AFFAIRS NETWORK 
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nant coalition) that made the crucial deci- 
sions for all institutional areas (perhaps 
with specialized “lower-level” personnel to 
implement these decisions). (See Table 1 
for the average influence status of opponents 
and proponents on each issue.) 


B. Graphic Representation of the Cleavage 
Structure 


Figure 6 is identical to the spatial repre- 
sentation of the community affairs structure 
in Figure 5, but now we have drawn in 
“fault lines” for each of the five issues that 
divide the space into proponents and oppo- 
nents on each issue. Before discussing this 
consensus-cleavage structure in greater de- 
tail we should discuss the operational inde- 
pendence of our various procedures. First, 
each respondent was asked at the beginning 
of the interview a series of questions about 
each issue probing such matters as the indi- 
viduals and groups he perceived to be most 
strongly in favor or opposed to the issue, 
his own position on the issue and degree of 
actual or likely participation in the decision- 
process on the issue, as well as his estimate 
of the level of conflict over the issue and 


FIGURE 6. 
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whether the conflict would be public or con- 
fined to the “inner circle” of community 
influentials. The names of the active partici- 
pants, pro and con, were spontaneously gen- 
erated by the respondents—the list of influ- 
entials we had identified was not presented 


until much later in the interview. Second, 


in order for us to designate an influential 
as an active proponent or opponent on an 
issue, at least two respondents had to have 
spontaneously mentioned him in one or the 
other capacity. (In most cases attributed 
and self-reported position and involvement 
in the issue were the same, but in a number 
of important cases they were not. Persons 
on the losing side tended to report them- 
selves on the winning side.) 1° 


10 Since this stringent coding rule tended to 
identify only the most publicly prominent leaders 
on the opposing sides many of the elite had to be 
coded as “indeterminate” for any given issue on the 
basis of the perceptions of others. Did this mean 
that the fault lines, based on codings of only some 
elite members, were completely arbitrary? To 
check this possibility at least indirectly, the follow- 
ing procedure was adopted. All elite members were 
coded “for” or “against” an issue depending on 
which side of a fault line they were located. These 
new codings were then cross-tabulated against the 
elite members’ self-reported positions on the cor- 
responding issues. 

Agreement was best for the incorporation issue 
where 79 percent were placed on the side of the 
issue in the figure corresponding to their self- 
reported stands. Agreement was not quite as high 
for the pop festival and the industrial resettlement 
issues (69 and 64 percent, respectively), partly be- 
cause, we suspect, there were hypothetical issues on 
which elite members could only guess which side 
of an issue other elite members would take. It 
declined further for the city hall issue where only 
56 percent were correctly placed, but note again 
that this issue was regarded as the least con- 
troversial of all issues posed, and few elite members 
reported special interest or involvement in it. Only 
the fit for the school issue was poor (24 percent 
agreement), but this lack of agreement is more 
apparent than real. More than ninety percent of 
the elite members claimed to be for the secular 
school (the side that won), many more than could 
actually have favored it given the controversial, 
divisive and extended character of the public debate. 
Many persons reporting themselves on the winning 
side were in fact perceived by other elite members 
as having been active on the losing side. In general, 
we detected a definite tendency for people to re- 
port themselves on the winning sides of all issues 
even though their knowledgeable peers saw them 
to have been on the losing side. Apparently here 
as elsewhere no one likes to be regarded a loser. 
We are, therefore, inclined to place much more 
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It is readily apparent from an inspection 
of Figure 6 that the fault lines of the oppo- 
sitional structures and the personnel active 
on each of the issues do change from one 
functional issue to another and that some 
persons, most notably those in the central 
integrative zones, are likely to be active in 
more than one issue. In fact, only one per- 
son, the most influential man in town de- 
noted by a “1,” was perceived to be involved 
in all five issues. 

The fault lines are almost identical on 
the two pattern-maintenance issues, the 
school and the Pop Festival, with the new- 
comers at the Research Center and their 
allies opposed to nearly everyone else. Al- 
though these issues differ considerably in 
their substantive content, they generated 
the most public controversy and mobiliza- 
tion of the issues considered. The integra- 
tive issue (community incorporation), on 
the other hand, united all city factions 
against the county political leadership; while 
the polity issue of building a new city hall 
was an inner-elite controversy (there was 
low public controversy about this issue), 
arraigning the “city hall crowd” located in 
the central zone against the periphery who, 
of course, lost. Finally, the industrial re- 
settlement issue split the economic sector, 
with the large employers who might be fear- 
ful of such a large competitor for a limited 
labor supply and of their possible unfavor- 
able dislocation in the influence structure 
opposed to the small retail tradesmen and 
business people who would probably wel- 
come the expanded business opportunities 
arising from the population growth likely 
to be generated by the new employer. (Ar 
inspection of the fault lines drawn for the 
business/professional and social relation: 
spaces, in two figures not reproduced here 
leads us to similar conclusions.) 

Thus, for even this relatively small com 
munity, we see that structural differentia. 
tion is extensive enough to generate rela. 
tively stable coalitions that are activatec 
differentially depending on the functiona 
issue. Much more could be said about the in 
ternal structure of the various coalitions, thei: 
influence resources, value orientations, anc 
preferred leadership strategies, which suppor 





confidence on perceived positions than self-reportec 
positions, 


i 


some of the interpretations we have been 
making. Hopefully the limited evidence pre- 
sented has sufficiently indicated the ways 
«our procedures greatly facilitate the system- 
atic description of structural cleavage and 
consensus (e.g., by identifying who would 
Woe “impossible” coalition partners). In ad- 
edition, this evidence seems to be reasonably 
«consistent with the explicit structural-func- 
mitional model we have been developing. Con- 
sensus-cleavage structures do, of course, 
mchange over time. We believe that these 
mechniques could also be used to generate 
mmeaningful snapshots at different points in 
mime which in turn could be juxtaposed to 
describe stability and change in community 
Minfluence structures over time. 


SUMMARY 


Recent work in the study of community 
decision-making appears to be converging 
yn a number of common theoretical and 
nethodological strategies and assumptions. 
There still remain, however, important 
«weaknesses in the overall theoretical frame- 
«work and its implied methodology in direct- 
‘ng research efforts. Attention is directed to 
a structural analysis of the community in- 
fluence system that derives in part from 
Warsons, Several critical questions are raised 
soncerning the identification of the relevant 
set of community influentials and the sys- 
‘ematic description of their attributes as 
nfluentials and the ties that bind them into 
coalitions depending on the functional issue 
confronted. Recent advances in graph the- 
ory and smallest space analysis are used to 
examine the consensus-cleavage structure of 
che community influence system of Altneu- 
stadt, a small city in West Germany. Fi- 
aally, a theoretical strategy and an empiri- 
ral procedure are proposed for identifying 
community issues and tracing their impact 
m the formation of opposing factions and 
coalitions. , : 
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‘THE ECOLOGICAL APPROACH IN MEASURING COMMUNITY 
POWER CONCENTRATION: AN ANALYSIS OF 
HAWLEY’S MPO RATIO * 


James M. Wurms 
University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire 
American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (April) :230-242 


Comparative research into the causes and consequences of variation in community power 
structure has been hampered by the absence of a reliable objective indicator of power 
concentration. In an earlier work, Amos Hawley suggested that the “MPO ratio” (the 
proportion of the labor force classified by the U.S. census as Managers, Oficials and 
Proprietors), could be used as an index of power concentration in a community. The lower 
_ the MPO ratio, the more concentrated the power. This hypothesis is tested by computing 
MPO ratios for three groups of communities whose power structures had been previously 
studied by the reputational or decisional methods. The resulis show that MPO ratios 
are larger in communities with concentrated power structures, directly contrary to Hawley’s 
prediction. This may be due to the MPO’s relationship to community stratification and 
type of political organisation. The smal amount of variation in power concentration “ex- 
plained” by variation in MPO ratios leads to the conclusion that it is not a valid indicator 


of relative power distribution. 


HE phenomenon of power in local com- 

munities*has been the central concern 

of a great many social scientists, par- 
ticularly during the last twenty-five years. 
While the distribution, sources and conse- 
quences of power arrangements have been 
studied by persons in a number of different 
disciplines, only recently have researchers 
begun to assemble their concepts into a uni- 
fied body of theory which can be used to 


? 


*I am indebted to Charles M. Bonjean and the 
anonymous referees of the American Sociological 
Review for useful comments on an earlier draft of 
this paper. I am also grateful to the researchers 
who supplied me with the “real” names of the 
communities they studied. Without these the pre- 
sent study could not have been completed. 

1See the bibliography by Pelligrin (1967). 


test hypotheses in a comparative perspec- 
tive? Unfortunately, only a few compara- 
tive studies have included more than a 
handful of communities? 

Although the earlier studies of power 
were concerned mainly with identifying dif- 
ferent types of power distributions, recent 
investigators have been more concerned 
with the effects of different power distribu- 
tions (Aiken and Alford, 1970); Clark, 


2 Recent attempts at conceptual clarification and 
theory building have been made by Clark (1967, 
1968a), Bonjean and Olson (1964) and Mott 
(1970). 

3The major exceptions are Clark’s (1968b) 
study of fifty-one communities and Aiken and Al- 
ford’s (1970) effort involving all communities in 
the U.S. over 25,000 population. 
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1968b). Efforts in this direction would be 
facilitated by an easily computed indicator 
of the salient aspects of power distribution 
in a community. Ideally, this would be a 
quantitative measure, computed from one 
or more demographic or ecological charac- 
teristics that are periodically collected and 
published for communities in all size classes. 

A measure that purports to fit these cri- 
teria has existed for nine years. In 1963, 
Amos Hawley proposed that the degree of 
power concentration in a community could 
be adequately determined by computing a 
simple ratio of the numbers of managers, 
proprietors, and officials in a community to 
its local labor force. The smaller this 
“MPO” ratio, the more concentrated the 
power structure. Hawley went on to show 
that the MPO ratio was lowest in cities that 
had reached the execution stage of the ur- 
ban renewal implementation process, and 
was highest in cities that had never at- 
tempted urban renewal. Cities that started 
the process but “dropped out” had a mean 
of MPO scores that fell between the two 
extremes. Hence, the MPO ratio was in- 
versely related to urban renewal “success,” 
suggesting that a concentrated power struc- 
ture made it easier to get things done in 
community affairs. He argued that problems 
of coordination and conflicting interests 
characteristic of dispersed power arrange- 
ments will make it more difficult to move 
projects toward completion. 

Although the MPO has been used by a 
few investigators (Paulson, Butler and 
Pope, 1969; Aiken and Alford, 1970), the 
validity of the measure has never been 
clearly established. Shortly after its intro- 
duction, the measure was criticized by 
Straits (1965), and more recently its valid- 
ity has been called into question by Aiken 
(1970:502-3). The purpose of the present 
study is to raise and provide tentative an- 
swers to two questions relative to the MPO 
ratio. First, is Hawley’s theoretical basis 
for proposing the MPO as a measure really 
sound? Is the logical structure of his argu- 
ment consistent? Secondly, does the MPO 
ratio do a good job of estimating the degree 
of concentration of power in communities 
studied by survey techniques? If the an- 
swers to both these questions are yes, then 
comparative power researchers will have a 
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powerful tool to use in determining the 
effects of power arrangements on a wide 
variety of outcomes, including urban re- 
newal, educational expenditures, open hous- 
ing referenda, etc. F 


THE MPO RATIO 


Unlike most theoretical work on the sub- 
ject (Dahl, 1968; Goldhamer and Shils, 
1939; Simon, 1953), Hawley views power 
as an attribute of social systems, not indi- 
viduals. All social systems of the same kind 
are characterized by more or less equivalent 
amounts of power (1963:423-4), but they 
may vary in the way this power is distrib- 
uted among the various parts of the sys- 
tem.* These parts (subsystems) possess two 
“kinds” of power, functional and derivative. 
Functional power is that related directly to 
the tasks allocated to the subsystem in the 
overall division of labor, while derivative 
power is “that which spills over into ex- 
ternal relationships and regulates the inter- 
action between parts” ë (1963:423). Func- 
tional power takes care of routine chores; 
but when a crisis emerges, putting a strain 
on the system, the magnitude and distribu- 
tion of derivative power become ‘crucial. 
Hawley’s central argument is that crisis 
situations can be met more effectively when 
this power is concentrated rather than dis- 
persed.® ‘ 


t This appears to be a questionable assumption. 
To argue that all communities (as concrete social 
systems) possess equivalent amounts of power 
would seem to fly in the face of most theory and 
research regarding relations between metropolis 
and hinterland (e.g., Bogue, 1949). 

5 The relationship between these two aspects of 
power is never made explicit, beyond indicating 
that subsystems with the key function of “relating 
the system to its environment” will have the 
greatest amount of derivative power (1963:423). 

6 The criticisms leveled at the decisional method 
of studying power by Bachrach and Baratz (1962) 
are equally applicable here, Community elites can 
suppress issues that might embarrass them’ politi- 
cally, or threaten to weaken their power position. 
A complete understanding of power relations must 
include the “nondecision,” or matters which the 
leadership does not even want raised, much less 
acted upon. Given this, prediction of community 
outputs simply from knowledge of power concen- 
tration becomes very difficult, if not impossible. 
One would have to know something also about the 
“mobilization of bias” in the elite as well, On the 
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How can the distribution of power in a 
community system be determined? Hawley’s 
answer is the MPO ratio, as developed in 
the following passage: 


Proceeding from the notion that system 
power resides in the subsystems or func- 
tional units of a community, we can infer 
that it must be exercised through the mana- 
gerial functions of the subsystems. For it is 
those functions that co-ordinate the several 
other functions in their respective subsys- 
tems and articulate the latter with the larger 
- system. In the absence of data on the num- 
ber of managerial functions, I shail use the 
number of managerial personnel, that is, the 
number of people who reported occupations 
as manager, proprietor, or official in the 
Population Census, to measure concentration 
of power. Personnel, it should be stressed, 
is used only as a substitute for, and as an 
index of, functions. Since the significance of 
the number of functions varies with the num- 
ber of all other functions (ie., the size of 
the employed labor force), it should be ex- 
pressed as a ratio to the latter. Hence the 
lower the ratio of managers, proprietors, 
and officials to the employed labor force 
the greater is the concentration of power. 
This measure will hereafter be called the 
MPO ratio (Hawley, 1963:424). 


Note that Hawley uses the total number 
of Managers, Proprietors and Officials in 
the entire community in constructing his 
measure. This is clearly a serious logical 
flaw ‘in his argument, since the total num- 
ber of these persons (functions) tells us 
nothing about the way that they are dis- 
tributed among the various subsystems. If 
‘anything, Hawley appears to be measuring 
the total amount of power, not its distribu- 
tion. Given this, if his assertion about sys- 
tems generating equivalent amounts of 
power is correct, one might expect to find 
that MPO ratios do not differ significantly 





other hand, studies of actual urban renewal proj- 
ects generally support Hawley’s thesis about the 
effect of diffusion of power. According to Kaplan 
(1963:4), most of the delays in progressing through 
the various stages can be attributed to the diffi- 
cult task of accommodating diverse and competing 
interests. He shows that Newark had less trouble 
because the number of actors concerned with the 
outcome was quite small, and the political system 
was fairly integrated. In contrast, Davies (1966) 
shows how citizens’ groups that oppose renewal 
have an easy time in New York City, because the 
extremely fragmented political system provides 
numerous points of entry for them. 
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from one community to the next.” Actually, 
Hawley should have constructed a measure 
that reflects the relative concentration of 
power functions in a community system.® 

The research performance of the MPO 
ratio has been spotty and inconsistent. Haw- 
ley (1963) found MPO ratios to be smaller 
in cities that had made more progress in ur- 
ban renewal, consistent with his hypothesis. 
A similar conclusion was reported by Aiken 
and Alford (1970). On the other ‘hand, 
Straits’ (1965) reanalysis of Hawley’s data, 
using multiple regression techniques, showed 
that size and age of city housing are better 
predictors of urban renewal success than 
the MPO, and concluded that most of the 
association that Hawley found was due to 
the MPO’s relationship with other varia- 
bles. Moreover, Paulson, Butler and Pope 
(1969) found that when using outputs in 
the welfare sector as a dependent variable, 
MPO ratios were larger in cities with the 
highest output, directly contrary to the 
Hawley thesis. 

In the face of these criticisms, additional 
attention to the MPO ratio may seem un- 
warranted. It is possible, however, that the 
MPO ratio may tell us something important 
about community power in spite of its logi- 
cal inconsistence and ambiguous perform- 
ance in research. It is to this end that we 
compare the MPO ratio with independent 
reports made by investigators using direct 
techniques of measuring power. 


EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS OF HAWLEY’S 
MPO RATIO 


With a single exception,® no prior attempt 
has been made to validate the MPO ratio 


7This is, of course, not true, as the present 
study as well as Hawley’s demonstrates. 

8The author has constructed such a measure, 
basing it on Gibbs’ Index of Concentration (1961: 
238). It is currently being evaluated in a manner 
similar to the one to be described presently. 

®Shortly before the completion of the present 
project, Aiken (1970) published an independent 
evaluation of the MPO which partially parallels 
the present one. Aiken chose to use most of the 
cities in the Walton group (see below) but added 
others from published and unpublished sources. 
Although differing slightly in data manipulation 
and statistica] techniques, both studies are in agree- 
ment as to the reletionship between the MPO and 
concentration of power. Contrary to Hawley’s 
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as a measure of community power concen- 
tration. According to Hawley’s argument, as 
the MPO ratio increases, the power struc- 
ture becomes more “pluralistic,” or less con- 
‘centrated. Whether this is in fact the case 
is an empirical question to be partly an- 
swered by the present research. 

The overall research strategy was to com- 
pare MPO ratios with the results of field 
studies on individual communities, using 
them as independent indicators of the dis- 
tribution of power. To increase the scope 
and depth of the analysis, three different 
sets of data were used to estimate the valid- 
ity of the MPO as an index of the distribu- 
tion of power in a given community: (1) 
forty-four of the fifty-five communities in- 
cluded by Walton in his study of the rela- 
tionship between discipline, method, and 
type of power structure (Walton, 1966a, 
1966b, 1967), (2) seventeen communities 
studied by Bonjean’s two-step approach to 
the study of power (1963, 1971) and (3) 
fifty-one cities in the NORC Permanent 
Community Sample (PCS) reported by 
Clark (1968b). 


TEST 1: THE WALTON GROUP OF 
COMMUNITIES 


Many of the communities in Walton’s 
list are identified by pseudonyms, and an 
attempt was made to contact each of the 
authors for the real name of the city. This 
was successful in all but a few cases, and 
these authors’ cooperation is gratefully ac- 
knowledged. After eliminating those who 
did not reply or who could not be located, 
the three foreign cities and one with insuffi- 
cient data, a total of forty-four communities 
remained from the original group of fifty- 
five. 

Walton classified each community in his 
study according to type of power structure, 
using a slightly modifed version of the 
scheme originated by Rossi (1960:398). 
The categories are (Walton, 1967:355): 





hypothesis, Aiken found that MPO ratios are 
higher in cities with concentrated power distribu- 
tions (1970:503). 

~ 10 Communities eliminated included “Bakerville,” 
“English City,” Juarez, Mexico, Tiajuana, Mexico, 
“Service City,” “Midway Co.,” “River Co.,” “Beach 
Co,” ‘Southern Co.,” and “Farmdale.” 


Pyramidal: A monolithic, monopolistic, sin 
gle cohesive leadership group. ae 
Factional: At least two durable faction: 

that compete for advantage. 

Coalitional: Leadership varies with issue 
and is made up of fluid coalitions of in- 
terested persons and groups. 

Amorphous: Absence of any persistent pat: 
tern of leadership or power exercised or 
the local level. 


The classification of each city used in thi: 
test, by type of power structure, may be 
found in Walton (1966a:431-3). Foi 
purposes of this analysis, the catégorie: 
were treated as an ordinal scale measuring 
concentration of power. In the analysi: 
which follows, the coalitional and amor. 
phous categories are combined. 

MPO scores °? were computed for com: 


11 Unfortunately, the precise criteria for includ. 
ing a study in one or another of the categories i: 
not made explicit in any of Walton’s publications 
The mechanics of the coding procedure are like 
wise unknown. As a check on the reliability of th: 
coding, approximately one-third of the studie: 
were independently classified by the author, anc 
complete agreement noted in 75% of the cases 
In addition, forty of the forty-four cities usec 
were independently reclassified by Aiken (1970 
517-19), and complete agreement reported fo 
thirty-four (80%). In almost all cases, the codin, 
difference was in the factional, coalitional and am 
orphous categories since some authors are not ver 
explicit about the nature of factions or the, degre: 
of structure observed. Since recoding might intro 
duce a bias, the Walton categories were used a 
given, on the grounds that they would provide : 
more severe test of the Hawley model, having bee: 
originally employed for another purpose. 

12 The census taken nearest the study date i 
used as the data source throughout the study. Th 
MPO ratio is computed as follows: 


Total number of male managers, pro- 
prietors and officials 


Total number of employed males 


x 100 





There appears to be some mystery as to hov 
Hawley computed the MPO ratios used in hi 
study. In a footnote (1963:424), he suggests tha 
due to the heterogeneity of the category, onl 
managers, proprietors and officials “not elsewher 
classified” be used. This severely limits the utilit) 
of the index, since the census did not report occu 
pational data with this degree of detail for citie. 
less than 250,000 in 1960 or 50,000 in 1950. More 
over, although it would have the merit of exclud 
ing some non policy-making - categories, it wouk 
also exclude people in public administration, whicl 
would be unwise, Finally, Straits (1965:78) im 
plies that Hawley uses all’ managers, proprietor 
and officials in computing the index for some o 
his tables. Hawley denies this in his Reply (1965 
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munities in each category. The range of the’ 


MPO ratio for the fourteen pyramidal cities 
was 9.90-31.86; for the fifteen factional 
„cities, 8.24-18.61; for the fifteen coalitional/ 
amorphous cities, 5.53-14.94. The category 
means were 15.10 for the pyramidal, 13:76 
for the factional, and 10.90 for the coali- 
tional/amorphous. One way analysis of vari- 
ance was used to test the null hypothesis 
that the means of the MPO scores do not 
differ between the three categories. The 
alternate hypothesis, derived from Hawley’s 
model, is that MPO scores will be lowest 
for pyramidal cities and highest for coali- 
tional/amorphous, with factional cities fall- 
ing in the middle. Inspection of the cate- 
gory means reveals that this is not the case. 
Indeed, the relationship is the exact reverse 
of what Hawley would expect. Analysis of 
variance produced an F ratio of 3.22 which 
is just large enough (allowing for rounding 
and measurement error) to permit rejection 
of the null hypothesis 18 at the .05 level of 
significance. Hawley’s argument is clearly 
not supported by these data. Eta?, used to 


83), saying that all proprietors, managers and offi- 
cials were used, except for some “technical spe- 
cialists” who are left unidentified. Faced with this 
confusing array of statements, the method de- 
scribed above was selected since it can be used in 
communities of any size greater than 2,500. The 
use of males only is defended on the basis that in 
all community power studies, males are reported 
to play the dominant roles. MPO scores for all 
communities used in the analysis will be provided 
upon request. 

18 Analysis of variance assumes independent 
fandom samples, from normally distributed popu- 
lations having equal variances (Roscoe, 1969:236). 
Walton’s cities are not a random sample of all 
US. cities, nor is the sample one of studies. In 
actuality, it is intended to be the universe of cities 
that meet his rather restrictive criteria (Walton, 
19672355). In fact, the only group of cities in the 
present study that meet the assumptions of ran- 
dom sampling is the Permanent Community Sam- 
ple, discussed later in the article. Given this, the 
reader may wonder why tests of significance are 
made. Following Blalock (1960:270) one may rea- 
son that the cities are a random sample from a 
“hypothetically infinite ‘universe of possibilities” ” 
Another justification is provided by Stinchcombe 
(1968:23-4) who defends the use of statistical in- 
ference even when the entire population has been 
measured, on the grounds that observed differences 
may be due to measurement error, No attempt is 
made to impute’ causality, and tests of significance 
are used through the paper to aid the reader in 
interpreting the findings. : 
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measure the strength of the relationship, 
revealed that only about-9% of the varia- 
tion in the MPO is explained by the type of 


‘power structure. This is approximately the 


same as that reported by Aiken (1970:503), 
using different statistical procedures." 

Since several scholars (Wolfinger, 1962; 
Polsby, 1962; Freeman eż al., 1963; Wal- 
ton, 1966b) have argued that the method 
employed to study power (e.g., reputational, 
decisional, positional or some combination 
of these) influences the type of structure 
uncovered,’ an attempt was made to con- 
trol for method.1?7 The subset of twenty 
cities studied by the reputational method 
was treated separately to see if MPO scores 
of pyramidal power arrangements differed 
from those of factional, coalitional and 
amorphous, combined. The mean of the 
pyramidal category was 13.50; while the 
factional, coalitional/amorphous group had 
a mean of 12.26. Analysis of variance pro- 
duced an F ratio of 1.16; not significant at 
the .05 level of confidence. 

Even so, one can tentatively conclude that 
the MPO ratio does not measure community 
power concentration in the manner that 
Hawley postulated, at least for this partic- 
ular group of forty-four cities. 


CITIES STUDIED BY THE BONJEAN TWO-STEP 
REPUTATIONAL APPROACH 


Bonjean and Olson (1964) and Bonjean 
(1971) have helped to clarify some of the 


34 Eta? is a measure of the degree to which 
categories are homogeneous compared to the total 
variation in the interval scale variable (Blalock, 


Vw 
1960:267). The formula is Eta?=1-7— where 
t 


Vw is the within categories variance estimate, and 
Ve is total variation in the interval scale variable 
that can be explained by the category variable. 

15 Aiken used correlation analysis in determining 
the relationship between the MPO and degree of 
power concentration, treating the Walton cate- 
gories as a 4 point scale. Aiken recognizes that this 
violates the interval scale assumption of the model, 
but justifies its use on the grounds that it “... 
(simplifies) the data presentation and . . . (per- 
mits) control for the effect of third variables on 
relationships without a loss of cases” (1970:490). 

16 But for evidence to the contrary, see Clark, 
et al., 1968. 

17 This is somewhat imprecise, as attempts to 
classify studies by method sometimes involve 
guesswork, 
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underlying variables of community power 
by isolating four dimensions. 
These are: 


1. Legittmacy—the extent to which lead- 
ers in the community occupy elected or ap- 
pointed positions in local government or 
key voluntary associations. 

2. Vissbility—the extent to which leaders 
are recognized as such by the community 
at large. 

3. Scope of influence—the degree to 
which sets of leaders specialize in issue 
areas, rather than all passing on every issue 
that comes before a community. 

4. Consensus—the amount of agreement 
among leaders as to policy and general value 
orientations.7® 

These four dimensions can vary somewhat 
independently, and may be used to describe 
different types of power arrangements. For 
example, an “idealization” of a “covert 
elite,” similar to that identified by Hunter 
(1953) would be low in visibility, low in 
legitimacy, but high on scope of influence 
(indicating that leaders exercise power over 
a great number of issues) and high on con- 
census. By contrast, a pluralistic system 
would be characterized by high visibility, 
high legitimacy, low scope of influence and 
low consensus (Bonjean, 1971:23-4). In- 
termediate types, based on Dahl’s (1961: 
184-9) “Patterns of Leadership” can also 
be described by these four variables (Bon- 
jean, 1971:38-9). 

The four dimensions can be related to 
concentration of power and the magnitude 
of the MPO ratio. If the dimensions ade- 
quately describe and contrast the salient 
distinctions between a covert elite and legiti- 
mate pluralism, and assuming that power 
is concentrated more highly in the former 
than the latter, Hawley’s model would pre- 
dict the following: 


1. The higher the visibility, the higher 
the MPO ratio. 

2. The higher the legitimacy, the higher 
the MPO ratio. 


18 This dimension was termed “cohesiveness” in 
the Bonjean and Olson (1964) article, but the 
term “consensus” is used in the later version (Bon- 
jean, 1971). The latter also contains suggestions 
concerning measurement of the variables. 
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3. The higher the scope of influence, the 
lower the MPO ratio. 

4. The higher the consensus, the lower 
the MPO ratio. 

Seventeen U.S. communities have been 
studied using the two-step reputational 
method. Unfortunately, only scores for le- 
gitimacy and visibility are currently avail- 
able. 

The Bonjean technique-yields three types 
of leaders: visible, concealed, and symbolic. 
A community’s visibility score is simply the 
proportion of visible leaders among those 
designated as key leaders. 

Legitimacy is measured by examining the 
formal political and para-political offices 
held by the key leaders. The former consist 
of the usual official positions in city and 
county government: mayor, city council- 
man, county judge, chief of police, etc. The 
latter are civic and voluntary association 
positions such as president of the local 
“good government” league, or the local 
chamber of commerce. The community’s 
legitimacy score is the proportion of lead- 
ers holding at least one of these positions 
(Bonjean, 1971:23-4). 

Seventeen communities in the U.S. have 
been studied using the two-step reputational 
method. These are shown in Table 1 along 
with their scores on legitimacy, visibility 
and MPO ratio. 

Communities were divided into two groups 
at the median of the visibility scores (41.5) 
and the means of the MPO scores compared. 
Hawley’s model would predict that MPO 
ratios are higher for cities with high visi- 
bility and legitimacy scores, and this is 
indeed the case. Communities with visi-, 
bility scores above 41.5 have a mean MPO 
of 12.94, while those with visibility scores . 
below the figure have a mean MPO of 
10.98. While this is in the predicted direc- 
tion, analysis of variance produces an F 
ratio of 3.5554, not significant at the .05 
level. 

The same procedure was used for legiti- 
macy scores (median=.55). Again the re- 
lationship is in the predicted direction, as 
the high legitimacy group has a mean MPO 
of 12.79, and the low legitimacy group a 
mean of 10.73. This time the relationship 
is significant at the .05 level, as the obtained 
F ratio is 4.95. Eta? indicates about 21% 
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Table 1. 


Legitimacy, Visibility, MPO Ratios and Size for Seventeen Communities 


Studied by the Bonjean Two-step Reputational Method 








Community 


Legitimacy 


Visibility MPO 


Size (1960) 


Tupelo, Miss. i 1.00 .88 17.54 17,221 
(Preston, 1969) 

Charlotte, N. C. sT: .82 14.85 201,564 
(Bonjean and Carter, 1965) 

Winston Salem, N. C. .75 80 10.74 111,135 
{Bonjean and Carter, 1965) 

Andrews, Texas .70 .80 11.39 11,135 
(Spiekerman, 1968) 

Natchez, Miss. 69 81 14.17 23,791 
(Preston, 1969) 

Victoria, Texas 63 . 39 10.94 33,047 
(Bonjean, 1971) 

Burlington, N, C. .65 .29 11,28 33,199 
(Bonjean. 1963) 

High Point, N. C. -62 -38 11.41 62,063 
(Bonjean and Carter, 1965) 

Carlsbad, N, M. -48 .27 9.45 25,541 
(Bonjean, 1971) 

Edinburg, Texas -48 -4n 10.94 18,706 
(Bonjean, 1971) 

Crystal City, Texas -46 .85 8.41 9,101 
(Spiekerman, 1968) 

Alice, Texas -38 -43 12.35 20,861 
(Bonjean, 1971) 

San Marcos, Texas -47 .34 11.35 12,713 
(Bonjean, ‘1971) 

Austin, Texas 36 229 13.22 186,545 
(Bonjean, 1971) 

Belvidere, I11. .32 12 11.31 11,223 
(French and Aiken, 1968) 

Bloomington, Ind. -16 32 8.78 31,357 
(Miller and Dirksen, 1965) 

Barbourville, Ky. na 57 14.06 3,211 


(Sutton, 1970 


of the total variation in the MPO is ex- 
plained by its association with the visibility 
category. 

. These results, contrary to those obtained 
for the Walton data, provide weak empirical 
support for the Hawley thesis. A cautious 
interpretation is warranted, however, since 
the sample size is quite small, the cities 
were studied by seven different investigators 
and there were slight differences in the 
method of distinguishing key leaders. 


THE NORC SAMPLE 


The NORC Permanent Community Sam- 
ple (PCS) is a probability sample of two 
hundred American cities of 50,000 or more 
(Rossi and Crain, 1968:262). The goal is 
to collect detailed data on decision-making, 
community action, demographic and eco- 
logical variables, voting and attitudes for 
a representative sample of American cities. 

The first published report based on these 
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data is Clark’s (1968b) study of community 
structure and community outputs. Fifty-one 
communities, sampled on the basis of region 
and population size, were investigated and 
their decision-making structures determined 
through the “ersatz decisional method” 
` (1971:296-9). 

For each community, a social scientist 
from a nearby college or university was 
selected to act in a liaison capacity. Each 
was politically knowledgeable about the 
community and had a special interest in 
community research. A panel of eleven in- 
formants was selected from each commu- 
nity, consisting of occupants of the follow- 
ing positions: the mayor, the chairmen of 
the Democratic and Republican parties, the 
president of the largest bank, the editor of 
the newspaper with the largest circulation, 
the president of the chamber of commerce, 
the president of the bar association, the 
head of the largest labor union, the health 
commissioner, the urban renewal director, 
and the director of the last major hospital 
fund drive (Clark, 1968b:579). 

Each informant was interiewed by a 
NORC field worker regarding a specific set 
of community issues: urban renewal, elec- 
tion of the mayor, air pollution, and the 
poverty program. These particular issues 
were chosen in the belief that they tended 
to involve different segments of the com- 
munity across different potential lines of 
cleavage, and in various interrelationships. 
The local influence structure was deter- 
mined by seeking answers to the following 
questions (Clark, 1968b:580): 


1. Who initiated action on the given issue? 

2. Who supported action on the issue? 

3. Who opposed action on the issue? 

4. What was the nature of the bargaining 
process? Who negotiated with whom? 

5. What was the outcome? Whose views pre- 
vailed? 


An index of decentralization was constructed 
for each community by simply counting up 
the number of actors mentioned by the in- 
formants and dividing by the number of 
issue areas. For example, if a total of twenty 
actors was mentioned in response to the 
above questions, over four issue areas, the 
score for that community would be five 
(Clark, 1968b:580). One nomination from 
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any informant was sufficient to warrant in- 
clusion. 

This procedure has several problems as- 
sociated with it. For one thing, the use of 
community statuses as referents instead of 
individuals led to the possibility of a per- 
son being counted twice if he were involved 
in different issues as an occupant of differ- 
ent statuses. Moreover, the index measures 
only participation, not outcome. Simple par- 
ticipation in decision making means little 
if the same interests always prevail. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, the 
measure should provide a good test of the 
Hawley thesis. It has the additional merit 
of being quantitative, thus permitting the 
application of correlation analysis in addi- 
tion to analysis of variance. Decentraliza- 
tion scores for the fifty cities can be found 
in Clark (1971:297). The range of these 
scores is 3.25 to 9.38, with a mean of 6.79. 
MPO scores for this set of cities ranged 
from 5.33 to 17.30, with a mean of 10.75. 

The cities were divided at the median of 
the decentralization score (6.75) and the 
means of the MPO’s compared for each 
group. The mean of MPO scores for cities 
with “low” decentralization scores was 
11.88, while the mean for the “high” group 
was 9.18. This is directly contrary to the 
prediction that would be made from the 
Hawley model. Analysis of variance reveals 
that the null hypothesis can be safely re-, 
jected at the .01 level of confidence. The 
overall correlation coefficient between the 
decentralization score and the MPO ratio 
for this group of cities is — .46, significant at 
the .001 level. 

Since this group of cities is larger than 
the ones previously tested, they constitute 
a sample of a finite universe; and since they 
were examined by a common methodology- 
under direction of a well known research 
agency, one can have more confidence in 
the results. They strongly confirm the ten- 
dency for MPO ratios to be related in- 
versely to power concentration in communi- 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


The results of the foregoing tests présent 
a cloudy picture. Although the magnitude 
of the relationships between the MPO and 
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various measures of power concentration in- 
creased with greater precision in method, 
the directions are bewildering. The MPO 
is inversely related to power concentration 
in the Walton group. Controlling for repu- 
tational method reduced the relationship, 
but this may be an artifact of grouping 
procedure. Among cities studied by the 
Bonjean two-step approach, MPO ratios 
‘and the measures of power concentration 
are directly related, but only legitimacy 
was Statistically significant. Finally, the 
Clark decentralization measure for the fifty- 
one NORC cities varied inversely with the 
MPO; and the relationship is highly sig- 
nificant. 

The obvious problem is that we are at- 
tempting to verify a measure of power con- 
centration (MPO) by using other measures 
of power concentration as a standard when 
they themselves have not been examined 
for reliability and validity. It may well be 
that all the measures are faulty, and the 
associations with the MPO spurious. Pos- 
sibly one or two of the measures are better 
indicators than a third. On the other hand, 
all three may be equally valid, but be tap- 
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ping different aspects of the phenomenon 
of power. 

The overlap in coverage between the sev- 
eral groups of cities may aid in solving the 
puzzle. Table 2 shows cities that appear in 
more than one of the sample groups. It 
appears that the greatest amount of cor- 
respondence exists between the Clark and 
Walton groups. The two cities that Walton 
coded pyramidal (Amarillo and Waco) have 
very low decentralization scores, at the bot- 
tom of the distribution. Seattle and At- 
lanta, rated as coalitional by Walton, have 
decentralization scores which rank 18.5 and 
30, respectively, in the fifty-one city sam- 
ple. Contrariwise, the Bonjean and Walton 
groups, with the exception of Winston Salem 
and possibly Burlington, do not match well 
at all. Scores of Bloomington appear to be 
too low for a coaliiional city. Although not 
included in the Walton sample, the investi- 
gators in Belvidere describe a power struc- 
ture with two major factions (French and 
Aiken, 1968). Yet, it had the lowest visi- 
bility score in the entire group, and its 
legitimacy score was exceeded by all but 
Bloomington. Unfortunately, only Char- 





Table 2. A Comparison of Power Concentration Measures for Cities Appearing in 
at Least Two of the Tests Reported 
City Walton Code* Legitimacy Visibility Necentralization 

, Charlotte 77 82 6.25 

Winston Salem C/A 75 .80 

Burlington P -65 229 

Bloomington C/A .16 .32 

Amarillo P 3.33 

Atlanta C/A** 6.50 

Seattle C/A, PARK 7.50 

Waco P 3.25 

Belvidere FARRE .32 .12 


this city. 


RARE 


tion. 
durable factions. 


P, Pyramidal; F, Factional: C/A, Coalitional/Amorphous. 
This is the code from the Jennings (1964) study. 
Gore and Peabody (1958) and Miller (1958) obtained conflicting results for 


Although not in the Walton study, it has been added to aid in interpreta- 
French and Aiken (1968) are quite specific about the presence of two 
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lotte overlaps between the~ Bonjean and 
Clark groups, but even here it is worth 
noting that its legitimacy score and visi- 
bility score are ranked two and three among 
the seventeen cities, while its decentraliza- 
tion score is near the lower middle of the 
Clark distribution, at 35.5. 

The most persuasive explanation seems 
to be that the methods are tapping different 
dimensions of power whose relationships 
to each other are highly complex. This no- 
tion can be examined in terms of Bonjean 
and Olson’s (1964) classification of power 
structure dimensions. The Clark decentral- 
ization measure, despite its faults, seems 
to come very close to their concept of scope 
of influence. Legitimacy and visibility can 
vary independently with scope of influence, 
and the latter is often very wide even in 
communities where leaders are both visible 
and legitimate. Mayor Daley’s Chicago is 
a case in point. By the same token, the fact 
that leaders are concealed does not mean 
that they must have a wide scope of influ- 
ence. Additional studies using the two-step 
technique will have to be completed before 
the relationships between the dimensions 
can be specified, 

The findings in Table 2 are a strong argu- 
ment against an oversimplification or a uni- 
dimensional conception of power. It is not 
surprising that Clark’s measure and Wal- 
ton’s types are associated, if one of the 
major criteria used by the latter in classi- 
fying his studies was the notion of scope 
of influence. One may suspect that this is 
the case, since the notion of pyramidal com- 
munities almost necessarily implies wide 
scope of influence. By the same token, this 
dimension is closely bound up with the fac- 
tional and particularly the coalitional cate- 
gories. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has been concerned with two 
objectives: (1) to examine the logical basis 
of Hawley’s MPO as a measure of power 
concentration, and (2) to test the measure 
against field studies of local communities. 

With regard to the first objective, it ap- 
pears that there are serious flaws in Haw- 
ley’s argument. First, there is no basis for 
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assuming that social systems of the same 
kind have equivalent amounts of power at 
their disposal. Second, the distinction .be- 
tween functional and derivative power is 
difficult to maintain in concrete situations. 
Every major decision of a powerful corpora- 
tion will have consequences for other sub- 
systems in a community. Would a decision 
to begin manufacturing a new product sim- 
ply be an exercise of functional power? 
Families would be affected, as employment 
opportunities expanded. Schools would feel 
the effects of additional enrollments as new 
families moved into the community. City 
government would get some additional rev- 
enue, but would be required to provide ad- 
ditional services, etc. Finally, Hawley’s use 
of the MPO to measure concentration of 
power in one or more subsystems is un- 
justified. Knowing the proportion of MPO’s 
in the total community would not indicate 
anything about the distribution of MPO’s 
in various sectors, 

With regard to the second objective, the 
bulk of the evidence indicates that the MPO 
is inversely related to concentration of 
power. In retrospect, this is not surprising, 
given the nature of the measure and what 
is known about consequences of differential 
community composition. High MPO ratios 
are likely to be found in communities that 
are “middle class,” with a high proportion 
of white collar workers and professionals. 
This is true for the fifty-one city sample, 
as a correlation of .65 was obtained between 
the MPO and “per cent white collar” as 
reported in the County and City Data Book 
(1962) .19 

Aiken (1970:501) found that cities with 
more white collar workers had more highly 
concentrated power structures. One of the 
reasons for this can be traced to the type 
of governmental structure. As Banfield and 
Wilson have argued (1963:41) the middle 
class is “public regarding,” favoring a type 
of government that benefits the “community 
as a whole.” This conception of government 
formed the basis for the reform movement 
in community politics, and led to adoption 


19 Per cent white collar includes professionals, 
managers, officials, proprietors, sales and clerical 
workers. 
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of the council-manager form of government 
in many U.S. cities, accompanied by at-large 
representation and non-partisan elections. 

The study by Aiken (1970:499-500) 
shows that these “reformed” communities 
have more concentrated power arrange- 
ments than communities with non-reformed 
governments. This is true as well for the 
fifty-one communities in the PCS, as Clark 
found a strong (r=— .548) inverse relation- 
‘ ship between “reformism” and decentrali- 
zation of the power structure (1968b: 
585-6). 

These findings lead one to suspect that 
the MPO ratio is nothing more than a weak 
measure of the middle class composition of 
a community. The higher the MPO, the 
greater the proportion of white collar work- 
ers and professionals, and the greater the 
chance that the community will have a “re- 
formed” political structure, which is prob- 
ably going to mean that the power structure 
is more concentrated than in a non-reformed 
community. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the direct relationship (r= .56) 
obtained between the MPO ratio and “re- 
formism’” for the fifty-one cities in the 
PCS. Thus, the MPO appears to be an 
additional measure of tendencies toward 
reformism in city politics. 

Although the above explanation is highly 
tentative, it is obvious that the MPO ratio 
explains only a small fraction of the total 
variation in community power concentra- 
tion. All of the correlations reported are 
very low, leaving most of the variation un- 
explained. Following Jencks’ “First Law 
of Human Relationships” (1968), may I 
how propose the following theorem: No 
single characteristic of a community will 
ever explain more than about 25% of the 
variation in the power structure of that 
community. It would follow that anyone 
interested in measuring power through the 
use of census data would do well to scrap 
the MPO, and devote effort to a different 
procedure involving several variables in a 
multidimensional framework. In line with 
this, a method of estimating power concen- 


20 Although the index of reformism is the same 
that Clark (1968b:585) used, the analysis was 
done during the course of the present study. 
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tration using Hadden and _ Borgatta’s 
(1965) twelve profile variables in a multi- 
ple regression equation has been developed 
and will be reported in a future article. 
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Cohort analyses in which the joint effects of aging, historical change and birth cohort member- 
- ship are estimated for some dependent variable are often desirable on substantive grounds. 
Unless two of these three variables are viewed as indexing identical unmeasured causal factors, 
any analysis which makes estimates for only two of the three variables is subject to spurious 
results. But three-way cohort analysis is problematic because age, time period and birth 


cohort are linearly dependent on each other. Although this confounding makes estimation of 


some three-way cohort models impossible, this paper demonstrates that estimation is feasible 
in a number of such models. By exploring estimates derived for some of these models 
“from hypothetical data for which the underlying effects are known, this paper also shows 
~ that meaningful three-way cohort analysis is difficult unless the researcher entertains relatively 
strong hypotheses about the nature of aging, period and cohort effects. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


s paper discusses the problem in . 
| cohort analysis that results from the 


: logical relationship among age, histori- 

cal period and birth cohort. These variables 
as usually measured are logically confounded 
with each other, and their joint use to pre- 
dict a dependent variable is therefore proble- 
matic. In this paper we specify a general 

model for cohort analysis and indicate the 
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for their comments on an earlier draft of this paper, 
and Francis Notzen and Barbara S. Schulz for their 
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assumptions necessary to estimate its age, 
period and cohort parameters. This model 
is not the only one which can be specified for 
particular substantive analyses (see, e.g., 
Carlsson and Karlsson, 1970 for an alterna- 
tive model), but it appears to embody as- 
sumptions that are common in many cohort 
problems (see, e.g., Baltes and Reiner, 1969; 
Cattell, 1970; Crittenden, 1962; Cutler, 
1969-70; Evan, 1959 and 1968; Glenn and 
Grimes, 1968; Glenn and Hefner, 1972; 
Glenn and Zody, 1970; Greenberg, et 
al, 1950; Oppenheim, 1970; Schaie and 
Strother, 1968a and 1968b; Winsborough, 
1972; Winsborough and Dickinson, 1972). 

It has been suggested that cohort analysis 
can be performed meaningfully only if one . 
of the three independent variables is ignored. | 
We first argue in this paper that this “solu- 
tion” to the problem of age-period-cohort 
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confounding is unsatisfactory in many socio- 
logical cohort problems. Because a distinct 
causal interpretation can often be applied 
to age, period and cohort, the failure to 
control for one of the three variables leaves 
results open to the possibility of spurious 
effects. For these cohort problems, a three- 
way analysis is desirable. 

We next show that although the con- 
founding of age, period and cohort makes 
certain three-way analyses impossible, it does 
not make all such analyses impossible. 
Using a multiple classification framework 
because it is general in functional form, we 
show that a small number of restrictions 
placed on the cohort model will suffice to 
estimate the independent effects of age, 
period and cohort. 

The next section of the paper explores the 
behavior of such multiple classification 
models on three sets of hypothetical data. 
We show that there are pitfalls associated 
with three-way cohort analysis if prior 
knowledge about the behavior under study 
is limited, but also suggest ways in which 
these pitfalls can be avoided. 

In the final section of the paper we note 
the relevance of our discussion for approaches 
to cohort analysis which differ from ours, 
and conclude by emphasizing the merits of 
rigorous, quantitative approaches to cohort 
analysis, 


II. THE CONFOUNDING OF AGE, PERIOD AND 
COHORT 


Cohort analysis normally starts by arraying 
some measure on the dependent variable ac- 
cording to age and period, cohort and period, 
or age and cohort. The third variable in these 
tables is then represented by the table 
diagonals. In the case where age groups 
form the rows of the table and periods the 
columns, birth cohorts are represented by 
the diagonals that run from the upper left 
to the lower right. Thus, a three-way cohort 
analysis usually consists of considering how 
the main effects and the interactions between 
them representing cohorts determine the 
behavior under study. 


1 This assumes that the size of each age group 
is equal to each interperiod interval, or that the 
years covered by cach birth cohort are the same 
as the years covered by each age group, etc. 
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Although there are a number of methods 
designed to estimate interaction effects, 
Baltes (1968) has argued that detection of 
the interactions representing the third vari- 
able in a cohort analysis is impossible. Age, 
period and cohort are, he asserts, inherently 
confounded with each other, and an analysis 
in which behavior is explained by all three 
variables is thus not possible. 

It is evident that such confounding does 
exist and can make certain parameters in 
some cohort models inestimable. For ex- 
ample, if age, period and cohort are treated 
as continuous variables, then it will be im- 
possible to estimate all parameters in a model 
of the form: 


Y=a+BiA+ BaP + BsC +, (1) 


where Y is the dependent variable, a the 
intercept, the £, the partial slopes associated 
with age, A, with period, P, and with cohort, 
C, and the e a random error term. Because 
C=P-A the above equation is redundant, 
and it is therefore impossible to attribute 
unique effects to all three independent vari- 
ables. 

The lack of independence among age, 
period and cohort can also be understood in ` 
the experimental framework (Blalock, 1967). 
In this framework, the effects of variables 
are estimated by holding constant the effects 
of all other variables and then manipulating 
the treatment of interest. Age, period and 
birth cohort are clearly variables that can be 
manipulated only in the statistical sense. 
Even in this sense, however, it is logically 
impossible to hold constant the effects of, 
say, both age and period and then vary birth 
cohort. Once we select a group of a particu- 
lar age in a particular year, there is only 
one birth cohort whose behavior we can 
observe. 

This confounding of age, period and co- 
hort has led to the suggestion (Baltes, 1968; 
Baltes and Nesselroade, 1970) that cohort 
analyses be performed by ignoring one of 
the three independent variables. Although 
there may be situations in which this ap- 
proach is justified, it will not prove satis- 
factory in many. In particular, if age, cohort 
and period have distinct causal interpreta- 
tions, then an analysis which omits one of 
these variables is subject to spurious find- 
ings. 
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In Table 1 we present hypothetical data to 
illustrate a configuration which could lead to 
spurious findings if a variable were omitted. 
Because all cohorts and age groups in this 
table have identical rates in a given period, 
these data would usually be interpreted as 
showing only period effects (see, e.g., Evan, 
1959; 1968). If a two-way analysis involv- 
ing only age and cohort were performed on 
` these data, however, the conclusions reached 
might be quite different. For example, Figure 
1, which graphs these data by age and co- 
hort, does not make clear that every cohort 
has an identical rate at a given point in 
history. The researcher analyzing his data 
through such a graph might therefore be led 
to conclusions we would generally consider 
to be false. 

The appropriateness of a two- rather than 
a three-way cohort analysis rests on the 
question of whether we view age, period and 
birth cohort as causally distinct in relation 
to a given dependent variable. We cannot 


say categorically that these three variables ` 


are always causally distinct, but we suspect 
this possibility is strong for studies of ar- 
chival social science data. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that we are attempting to explain 


Table 1: Data Constructed to Show Pure, 
Nonlinear Period Effects. 





Time Period 
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men’s earnings in the United States over 
time. Aging per se should, as we know from 
a number of past studies, affect men’s earn- 
ings regardless of birth cohort or the periods 
in which we measure them. Because age in-. 
dexes first the accumulation of occupational 
experience, but later the depreciation of 
skills that gradually become outdated, earn- 
ings tend to rise and then decline as men 
progress through the life cycle (Wins- 
borough, 1972). 

Secondly, for this example we can also 
see how period, regardless of men’s ages or 
birth cohorts, would affect their earnings, 
insofar as the wage-price structure changes 
with time. Finally, there are also reasons 
why membership in particular birth cohorts 
might affect men’s earnings, regardless of 
their age or the period in which we measure 
them. Ryder (1965:845) and Keyfitz 
(1972), for example, have suggested that 
men born in relatively small cohorts should 
have advantages in the educational system, 
the labor market and within bureaucratic 
structures relative to men born in larger 
cohorts, The small cohort men may, for ex- 
ample, experience less crowding in schools, 
greater job opportunities at the time they 
enter the labor market, and opportunities 
for more rapid advancement through bureau- 
cracies where there will be less competition 
for higher level positions than there will be 
for men belonging to large cohorts. Regard- 
less of men’s ages or the historical period, 
then, certain cohorts may earn more than 
others because of the consequences of rela- 
tive cohort size (Winsborough, 1972). 

Even in problems where the size of birth 
cohorts is irrelevant, there may still be rea- 
sons to distinguish the effects of cohort 
membership from the effects of particular 
periods. Party identification in the United 
States, for example, is believed to be largely 
determined by eerly adulthood, although in- 
fluenced as well by later short-term electoral 
influences (Oppenheim, 1970). This sug- 
gests that the political environment in which 
a particular birth cohort first enters the 
electorate may help determine the extent to 
which individuals in that cohort identify with 
a political party for the remainder of their 
lives, As that party experiences normal fluc- 
tuations in political fortunes, however, some 
members of the cohort may temporarily shift 
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AGE 


Figure 1: Dependent Rate by Age for Six Birth Cohorts (from Table 1): 


their loyalties. Both cohort and short-term 
period effects can thus contribute to party 
- identification. Since the aging process might 
also independently affect party identification 
(as persons become more “conservative” with 
age, for example, they may find the Republi- 
cans increasingly attractive), we have here 


another example in which age, period and. co-. 
hort conceptually have distinct causal im- 
pacts on the dependent variable. 

There are, then, a number of substan- 
tive issues whose resolution requires that 
we consider the causal impact of all three 
variables involved in a cohort analysis. . 
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Thus, we are led to examine the circum- 
stances under which it is possible to per- 
form these three-way analyses, given that 
age, period and cohort are confounded. 


III. ESTIMABLE COHORT MODELS 


Inspection of equation (1) suggests that 
ifs estimation is problematic because the 
relationships between age, period and co- 
hort have the same functional form as the 
expected relationship of each of these in- 
dependent variables to the dependent vari- 
able, Y. That is, we cannot estimate unique 
effects for age, period and cohort because 
we postulate each variable to be linearly 
related to Y and at the same time assume 
that A, P and C are linearly related to each 
other. This suggests one kind of model in 
which estimation of age, period and cohort 
effects is possible; namely, one in which 
the relationship of at least one of these 
variables to Y is constrained to be non- 
linear. For example, replacing A by A? 
would make equation (1) estimable. Thus, 
there clearly are some three-way cohort 
models in which we can estimate the unique 
contribution of aging, period change and 
birth cohort membership to the dependent 
variable. 

That equation (1) can be modified to 
become estimable is not likely to be a help- 
ful insight in practice, since analysts of so- 
cial science archive data usually lack the ra- 
tionale for specifying this model in the first 
place. Indeed, we suspect that in most co- 
hort problems the available substantive 
knowledge is consistent with a large num- 
ber of possible functional relationships be- 
tween age, cohort and period and the de- 
pendent variable. This suggests considera- 
tion of the question of estimability in three- 
way cohort models which are relatively 
functional-free. 

Multiple classification analysis provides 
a framework in which we can define a gen- 
eral model for three-way cohort analysis 
which is relatively functional-free.* Here, 


2 Other approaches should yield comparable re- 
sults. For example, if one wished to treat age, 
period and cohort as continuous variables, one 
could estimate higher order polynomials involving 
all terms except for one of the three linear terms, 
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we specify the dependent variable to be the 
result of effect parameters associated with 
particular levels of each independent vari- 
able: 


Yy=etBityd&tea, — (2) 
car J=],...,8) k=l,...,.r+s-]), 


where the effect of the i-th age group is given 
by £, the effect of the j-th period by y; the 
effect of the k-th cohort by ôk; where p is 
the grand mean of the dependent variable 
and where «j is the random disturbance. In 
the rest of this section we discuss what rela- 
tionships may be estimated, using equation 
(2) as our starting point. In the Appendix 
we present formally, for a specific example, 
the argument given here. 

As is well known (Graybill, 1961:227), 
it is impossible to obtain best linear un- 
biased estimates for the coefficients of models 
such as (2), which postulate unique effects 
for each category within each dimension and 
where each dimension is represented ex- 
haustively by its categories. In these models 
it is possible to estimate only certain com- 
binations of efects. However, these com- 
binations often provide us with the informa- 
tion in which we are interested. For example, 
if we know the effects of membership in 
every age group relative to some other age 
group, we may surmise the functional form 
of the relationship between the dependent 
variable and age by plotting differences in 
coefficients as a single graph. Thus, for equa- 
tion (2) we wish to know whether (Br — 81), 
(yy — yy) and (&— 6) are estimable (for 
ii, jj, kk). That is, within any 
dimension, is the difference between any two 
effects estimable? 

The answer to this question is no. This 
conclusion can be illustrated by attempting 
to manipulate the terms in Figure 2 to solve 
for differences among the f;, yp and êk pa- 
rameters respectively. In Figure 2 each ob- 
served cell value in a cohort table is repre- 
sented in terms of the unknowns from equa- 
tion (2) for which we wish to solve. As 
subtraction of adjacent cells in the same row, 
the same column or the same diagonal will 





and then ascertain which slopes were significant. 
The significant slopes should then approximate 
functions similar in form to those estimated by a 
series of effect parameters for dummy variables. 
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show, we can at most solve for pairs of dif- 
ference terms of the form: 


Yry a Yy= (Br Bt) + (vy > ys). 


No amount of algebraic manipulation will 
lead to a solution for linear combinations of 
the form (f;—-A;). Thus, under the as- 
sumption that all age groups, time .periods 
and birth cohorts have unique effects on the 
dependent variable, it is impossible to esti- 
mate a difference between the effects of any 
two categories within a single dimension. 
In the Appendix we reach this conclusion 
with a formal proof for the five-age group, 
three-period case. 

Having concluded that a model which 
postulates unique effects for each age group, 
period and cohort does not yield estimable 
differences between the coefficients of each 
classification, we next ask whether there is a 
respecification of the model which will yield 
estimates of these differences. One possible 
change in equation (2) that could be sub- 
stantively attractive would be to assume 
that several age groups, cohorts or time 
periods have identical effects on the de- 
pendent variable. In a recent cohort analysis 
of party identification, for example, Oppen- 
heim (1970) assumed that only three large 
blocks of birth cohorts would: differ from 
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each other in party identification; those first 
eligible to vote before the “New Deal” pe- 
riod, those first eligible to vote in the New 
Deal era between 1928 and 1948, and those 
first eligible to vote after 1948. Greenberg, 
et al. (1950) and Klecka (1971) provide ad- 
ditional examples of reseach in which this 
kind of grouping assumption has been plau- 
sibly argued. 

Under the assumption that any two ages, 
periods or cohorts have identical effect pa- 
rameters, differences of the form (f)~ f:) 
in equation (2) are now estimable. The Ap- 
pendix demonstrates formally, for the five- 
age, three-period case, that all differences 
among the age effects, -period effects, and 
cohort effects are now estimable. This con- 
clusion can also be illustrated for the gen- 
eral case by reference to Figure 2, where 
we now “remove” the £a term from the sec- 
ond row of this figure (under the assump- 
tion that the first two age groups have 
identical effect parameters, both of which 
we arbitrarily set equal to zero). Subtrac- 
tion of terms in adjacent cells falling in the 
same row, column or diagonal will now al- 
low unique estimates of the differences be- 
tween the coefficients which interest us. It 
is also possible to demonstrate that further 
algebraic manipulation will lead to solutions 
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Figure 2: Multiple Classification Cohort Model (2) Represented in Tabular Form . 
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for all possible differences between coeftici- 
ents- once these few have been found. 

The assumption that two categories of a 
dimension have the same effect on the de- 
pendent variable is a sufficient constraint in 
the sense that additional assumptions ahout 
relationships between effects are unneces- 
sary. To be sure, this does not rule out the 
possibility of alternative conditions of es- 
timability in multiple classification cohort 
models. We shall, however, explore no fur- 
ther such conditions of estimability. The 
equality constraint is minimal, inasmuch as 
it involves only two categories. Moreover, 
applied judiciously, as between adjacent 
categories df a dimension, this constraint ap- 
pears. to be quite realistic in settings which 
-might benefit from cohort analysis. 

The main finding of the exercise just com- 
pleted is that if the analyst is willing to as- 
sume that at least two age groups, time 
periods or birth cohorts have identical effects 
on the dependent variable, then three-way 
cohort analysis is feasible in the sense of 
yielding estimable differences between co- 
efficients. This finding is consistent with our 
reasoning about the confounding of age, pe- 
riod and cohort. These variables are con- 
founded, we have argued, because only one 
birth cohort exists for any given age and 
period. Assuming that at least two groups 
have identical effects on the dependent vari- 
able, however, breaks this deadlock. For ex- 
ample, suppose we assume that two age 
groups have identical effects. Now, when we 
` hold constant the effects of period and co- 
hort, there clearly will be two age groups, 
not just one, for which we can estimate the 
independent contribution of age to the de- 
pendent variable. Thus, relative to the groups 
for which we observe behavior, we will now 
have more than one on which to estimate 
the contribution of a particular dimension. 


IV. STRATEGIES FOR EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS 


Thus far we have shown that age, cohort 
- and period effects are estimable under the 
- assumption that, two coefficients are equal 

within one of the three dimensions. We show 
next that the choice of which two coefficients 
are assumed equal can affect the estimates 
of the contributions of age, cohort and period 
to the dependent variable. We also show that 
the choice of equality constraint will not af- 
fect the model’s fit of the dependent variable. 
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An understanding of these two additional 
results is cruciai for situations in which 
strong a priori reasons are not available for 
assuming that two ‘coefficients are equal and 
that all other pairs of coefficients are un- 
equal. In these situations, analysts using dif- 
ferent equality constraints to obtain the 
minimum conditions for estimability can 
reach different conclusions about the same 
data. Because the different estimated models 
will reproduce variation in the dependent 
variable identically, it will be difficult to 
judge which model is most appropriate. 
To illustrate these points we perform mul- 
tiple classification analyses using three sets 
of hypothetical data which from an intuitive 
point of view are pure in their effects.” These 
data are shown in Tables 1-3. Table 1, dis- 
cussed earlier, presents pure period effects 
data. Table 2 presents data with pure co- 


3 These pure effects have deliberately been made 
nonlinear in form. That is, if the rates associated 
with periods, ages, or cohorts were plotted over these 
dimensions, the resulting functions would be non- 
linear. We create our data in this way because 
perfectly linear pure effects are inherently ambigu- 
ous to interpret, and can be estimated equally well 
by the pure effect variable or by the remaining two 
variables in the cohort analysis (see equation (1)). 


Table 2: Data Constructed to Show Pure 
Cohort Effects. 





Time Period 
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Table 3: Data Constructed to Show Pure 
Aging Effects. í 


Time Period 
Ages 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


35 35 35 35 35 35 35 
37 37 37 37 37 37 37 
39 39 39 39 39 39 39 
44 44 44 44 44 44 44 
47 47 47 47 
49 49 49 49 49 49 49 
46 46 46 46 46 46 46 
43 43 43 43 43 43 43 
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hort effects, those in which the dependent 
fate is constant through time for a given 
cohort, differing only among cohorts. Finally, 
Table 3 presents data in which every age 
group has a distinct rate that remains con- 
stant through time, data that would normally 
be interpreted as showing effects due to the 
aging process only. For all three sets of data, 
we introduce random variation in the de- 
pendent rates via a table of random numbers 
before estimating the cohort models. 

The first models we consider are those 
which incorporate only the minimal assump- 
tions needed to achieve estimability; i.e., 
only two coefficients in one of the three di- 
mensions are assumed equal. Table 4 pre- 
sents estimates for three models with dif- 
ferent equality constraints applied to each of 
the hypothetical data sets. The three models 
differ according to which dimension is 
chosen for the equality-of-parameters as- 
sumption, Model (1) assumes that two age 
groups have an equal effect (represented in 
the estimation process by excluding both of 
these age groups from the regression). Model 
(2) assumes that two time periods have 
equal effects, and model (3) assumes that 
two birth cohorts have equal effects. All 
estimates in Table 4 are obtained by per- 
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forming ordinary least squares, using the 
cells of the underlying cohort table as the 
units of observation.* 

Because different equality constraints rep- 
resent different assumptions of varying ac- 
curacy about given empirical configurations, 
we would expect the three models to yield 
different estimates of age, period and cohort 
parameters, regardless of the data set to 
which they are applied. We would also ex- 
pect that for each data set the models which 
reproduce the constructed effect most faith- 
fully would be those which impose no equal- 
ity constraint on the dimension with the 
constructed effect. As inspection of Table 
4 indicates, this is what we find. 

The effect parameters estimated for each 
data set differ from one model to the next. 
With the pure cohort effects data, for ex- 
ample, the differences between the estimates 
for the first two cohorts are 4.06 for model 
(1), 3.55 for model (2) and 9.30 for model 
(3). Because the equality constraints for 
models (1) and (2) do not apply to cohorts, 
the estimates for these two models are gen- 
erally more faithful than the model (1) es- 
timates to the constructed cohort effects. In 
models (1) and (2) only the- cohort coef- 
ficients are significant, but in model (3) the 
age and period coefficients are also signifi- 
cant. Similar observations, modified suitably, 
hold for the estimates involving the aging 
and period effects data. Thus, the particular 
model selected for estimation can not only 
affect the particular coefficients to be esti- 
mated, but can also affect which dimensions 
are significant. 

Although we do not present figures to 
demonstrate this, it is also the case that 
which categories are chosen for the equality- 
of-effects assumption within a given dimen- 
sion can affect the results of the estimation 
as well. Again, different equality-of-effects 
assumptions represent different models with 
distinct substantive implications, and the 
conclusions illustrated by Table 4 apply ' 


4 Since our emphasis is on the logic of analysis, 
we do not take up the problem of serial correla- 
tion. We use ordinary least squares primarily for 
convenience, Also, in certain situations logit analysis 
(Theil, 1970) or the log-linear model (Good- 
man, 1971) might be used in preference to our 
approach. We believe we reach the same conclu- 
sions using ordinary least squares as we would | 
using either of these techniques. 
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Table 4: Regression Estinates and xs for Data Constructed to Have Either Cohort or Aging cr Period Effeots. 











Regression Cohort Effects Data Aging Effects Data Period Effects Data 
Model Model Kodel rodal Hodel Hodel + Kodel 
Coefficients Qy {2) GQ) (2) {2} (3) {1} (2) (3) 
Period 1 - 1.01 2.05 -32.40* - 1.80 1.63 2.91 3.57 -20.17* - 5.30 
2 - 0.02 2.52 -26.25* - 1,99 0.87 1.94 0.60 719.18* - 6.79 
3 -, 1.13 0.90 -22.12* - 1.47 0.81 + 1.67 ~ 4.26 -20.10* 710.19 
4 9.08 1.61 -15.85* ~ 0.34 1.38 2.02 - 0.18 ~12.05¢ - 4.62 
5 0.31 1.33 -10.18* ~ 0.87 8.57 1.00 2.46 - 5.43* - 0.50 
6 - 0.51 a - 3.76* - 0.57 a 0.21 3.96* a 2.48 
? a a a a a a a a a 
Age Le a a a a a a a a 
= 2 a 0.51 - 5.24* 0.37 0.79 a - 3.96% -1.48 
3 - 0.14 0.87 ~10.64* 3.57* 4.71 5.14 1.73 - 6,12* - 1.16 
4 - 0.18 1.35 ~15.92* 6.24¢ 9.95* 10.60% 2.13 - 9.744 -2.30 
5 0.35 2.39 ~20.63* 10.39* 12.67* 13.53* 2.33 713.30" - 3.38 
6 - 0.85 1.69 -27.08* 12,75* 15.61% 16.68% 2.13 -17.65% ~ 5.26 
7 - 0.51 2.54 -31.98* 9.32% 12.75* 14.03 3.17 -20.56* -5.70 
-8 - 0.38 3.18 -37.10% 5.48 9,48* 10.98 4.14 723,54" - 6.20 
9 - 0.40 3.67 =42.37* 3.24 7.81 9.52 5.15 -26.50* - 6.67 
16 - 0.54 4.04 ~47.75* 0.36 5.70 7,63 6.34 29.26% - 6.96 
u - 0.20 4.89 -52.66* = 1.16 4.55 6.63 7.61 -31.34* - 7.16 
12 - 0.34 5.26 -58.04* - 3.94 2.44 4.80 6.26 -37.25% -10.00 
Cohort 1 - 0.66 - 9.31 68.51* 4.65 - 3,07 -~ 48.71 =- 9.82 57.42% 15.30 
2 - 4.78 -12.86 79.21* 5.30 ° - 3.24 ~ 6.67 ~ 9.02 54.27% 14.63 
3 - 7.38 -14.89 71.43* 6,37 ~ 2.00 ~ $.22 - 7.36 31,97% 14.80 
4 -9.86 -16.99 63.58* 4.70 ~ 3.3¢ ~ 6.30 > 8.01 47.36% 12.67 
5 -13.07 ~19.69* 55.12¢ 3.78 ~ 3.65 ~ 6.44 - 7.53 43.89* 11.68 
6 717.89 24.00" 45.06 4.06 - 2.00 ~ 4.57 - 6.46 41.00* 11.27 
7 -20.93* 26.53% 36.77 5.20 =- 1.09 ~ 3.44 ~ 5.70 37.81* 10.55 
8 -22.60% -27.69* 29.86 2.88 ~- 2.83 - 4,98 - 6.31 33.24% 8.46 
9 ~25.31* -29.90* 21.90 3.82 - 1.32 - 3.25 - 5.10 20.50% 8.20 
10 -13.23% =23.30* 22.74 3.82 ~ 0.75 -~ 2,46 - 3.02 28.62% 8.80 
i -18,.00* -21.56* 18.72 3.00 - 1.00 - 2.50 - 4.00 23.69% 6.34 
* 12 -14.20* -17.25* 17.28 2.93 - 0.30 - 1.79 - 2.69 21.04% 6.17 
13 711.46" -14.03* 14.74 1.83 - 1.02 - 2.10 - 2.19 17.59% 5.20 
l4 =- 9.36% -11.39* 11.63 2.75 0.47 - 0.39 - 1.48 14.34% 4.43 
1s - 7.89" - 9.42" 7.05 2.92 1.20 0.56 - 1.54 10.33* 2.90 
16 -5,55% - 6.57% 4.94 1.53 0.38 ~ 0.05 0.26 8.1e* 3.20 
17 - 5.24% - 5.76* a 0.75 0.21 a - 1.48 2.48 a 
is a a a a a a a a a 
Intercept 52.00 52.00 52.00 34.00 34.0C 34.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 
215 
x? {Total) 96438 36438 -96436 $6435 «96435 36435 «85640 289640 89640 
R? (P+A) 36353 38330 38972 943579 94602 -94610 «86150 76312 6280 
R? (P+C) 96290 96258 95810 34392 «34258 234369 96194 79104 86096 
R? (A4+C) 95972 95973 95450 $6052 -9€067 «96064 «28345 28345 28326 
x? tP) 02164 01522 02164 00393 0385 . 00393 «01845 «73876 91845 
x? (a) 36186 36808 36808 94185 94216 94216 -04306 -04436 04436 
, 
R? (c) -95771 $5771 95231 33617 33617 «33603 «08077 «06077 08050 


“Significant at the .05 level. 
Excluded from the regression. 


fully to the problem of choosing different 
equality constraints within a given dimen- 
sion. 

Table 4 reveals, for models which make 
only the minimum assumptions needed to 
achieve estimability, a striking pattern with 
regard to the multiple coefficients of deter- 
mination and the predicted values on the 
dependent variable, Y;. Regardless of the 
‘particular specification placed on these mod- 
els, the coefficients of determination and pre- 
dicted values for each are identical. Thus, 
for models of this form, we have no way to 
choose a best fitting model, even if we are 
willing to use such an empiricist criterion. 
Clearly, the researcher who approaches the 
data without strong a priori conceptions and 
who uses models of this form will face serious 
interpretative difficulties. Distinct models are 
likely to tell distinct “stories,” but all will 


do an equally good job of explaining the 
data. 

That each of the three models fits the 
data equally well is the consequence of a 
general result. Graybill (1961:235—7) shows 
that alternative sets of minimal restrictions 
needed to achieve estimability will fit the 
data equally well, regardless of the multiple 
classification model under consideration. A 
way of overcoming the dilemma created by 
this outcome is to employ more restrictions 
than the minimum needed for estimability. 
In this case, alternative sets of restrictions 
will lead to distinct fits of the data, This 
suggests that a clearer picture of the “true” 
effects in a given set of cohort data might be 
obtained by comparing the results from sev- 
eral distinct madels making more than the 
minimum assumptions needed for estima- 
bility. 
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Although such models may be created in 
several ways, we have chosen the following 
rule: Make the effects of two pairs of co- 
efficients equal. In Table 5 we present es- 
timates for three such models, again using 
the hypothetical data. Model (1) assumes 
two time periods‘ and two age groups have 
equal effects (again, represented in the 
estimation by exclusion of all four dummy 
variables from the regression). Model (2) 
assumes two periods and two cohorts have 
equal effects, and model (3), two cohorts 
and two ages. In each model, a single cate- 
gory on the third dimension is also excluded 
from the regression. 

As Table 5 indicates, the predicted values 
and coefficients of determination for these 
three models are now distinct, although dif- 
ferences in the coefficients of determination 
are for the most part small. Moreover, al- 
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though the differences between estimated 
coefficients for each data set are not the same 
across models, the results in terms of the 
significance of whole dimensions appear to 
be somewhat more stable than those for the 
original models presented in Table 4. Also, 
despite the small differences among the total 
R?’s for the three models applied to a given 
data set, the model with the largest R? seems 
invariably to give estimates that are closest 
in form to the assumptions under which the 
data were created. In the cohort effects data, 
for example, the model which groups effects 
on age and period but leaves the effects of 
cohorts free to vary is both the one with the 
highest coefficient of determination and with 
the best picture of the “true” cohort effects 
used in creating the data. 

Although the data we have used repre- 
sent a minute subset of all the possible pat- 





Table 5: Further Regression Models for Cohort Bffects Data, Aging Effects Data, and Period Effects Data, 
with Associated nity, 
` 
Regression Cohort Effects Data Aging Effects Deta Period Effects Data 
ol Hodel Model Hodel Model Model Hodal Model Modol 

Coefficients (1) (2) {3) (1) Qa) (33 (1) (2) (3) 
Period 1l 1,07 0.46 - 4.06 0.52 1.68 - 1.35 -12.53* -19,48* 2.71 

2 1.72 1.22 - 2.58 - 0.03 0.92 - 1.60 -12.93* -18.62* - 0,13 

3 0.28 - 0.11 - 3.21 0.11 0.85 - 1.16 -15.23* 19.67" - 4,87 

4 1.26 0.89 - 1.50 0.86 1.42 - 0.10 - 8.56% -11.74% =- 0.63 

s 1.06 0.89 - 0.79 0.27 0.59 -= 0,41 - 3.354 - 5.26" 2.15 

6 a a - 1.26 a a =- 0.46 a a 3.74* 

7 a a a a a a a a Li 
Age 2 a a a a a a a a a 

2 a - 0.31 a 0.60 2 a - 3.60% a 

3 0.34 0.02 ~- 0.86 4.11* 4.748 3.67* - 1.99 - 5.752 1.89 

4 0.64 0.20 ~ 1.38 9.16% 10.00* 8.42% - 4.22¢ -= 9.246 1.79 

5 1.50 0.95 ~ 1.34 11.68% 12.73* 10.64* - 6.39% -12.68* 2.05 

6 0.62 =- 0.03 - 3.03 14.41% 15.674 13.08* - 9,36* ~16.91° 1.52 

7 1.30 0.54 ~ 3.18 11.35* 12.02* 9.72* -10.91* -19.70* 2.42 

8 1.76 0.89 -3.5 7.89% 9.374 5.96 -12.51* -22.56* 3.26 

9 2.07 1.09 ~ 4.05 6.02 7.91 3.78 -14.11° -25.39* 4.12 

10 2,27 1.18 ~ 4.68 3.72 5.81 1.18 -15.50* -28,03* 5,17 

11 2.94 1.74 - 4.83 2.36 4.67 ~ 0.47 -16.80* -30.58* 6.31 

12 3.14 1.83 -5.45 0.05 2.57 - 3.08 -20.73* -35,77% 4.82 
Cohort 1 =- 6.20 - 0.73 10.75 - 1.58 - 5.39 2.94 33.26% 353,72¢ - 6.61 

2 -= 9.93 -4.57 6.20 0.05 -359 < 4.26 31.50* 50.70% =- 5.94 

3 -12.14 - 6.88 3.18 1.09 - 2.30 5.01 30.57* 48.52" - 4.42 

4 -14,41 - 9.26 0.09 = 0.41 - 3.59 3.21 27.354 44.04" - 5.21 

5 -17.29* 712.26 ~ 3.62 - 0.96 - 3.93 2.36 25.25* 40.69% -4.07 

6 -21.79* —16.88* - 8.90 0.48 - 2.26 3.51 23.86* 37.93* -3.93 

7 24.48% -19.67# 12.44 1.21 -1.34 3.93 21.93* 34.95* - 3.31 

a —25.82¢ 21.118 ~14.60 =- 0.74 - 3.08 1.68 16.74* 30.414 ~ 4.06 

9 -28,21* 723.60* -17.01* 0.58 - 1.55 2.70 17.378 27.79* - 2.98 

10. -21.79* ~17.30* ~12.21 0.95 - 0.97 2.77 16.67" 26.04* ~ 1.04 

1. -20.21* -15.81* 711.51 0.52 = 1,22 2.03 13.14* 21'.21* - 2.17 

12 -16.10* -11.83* = 8.15 0.79 ~ 0.70 2.02 12.07% 19.70* - 0.99 

13 -13.054 - 8.89* - 5.93 0.07 - 1.22 1.906 10.00* 15,38% -0.62 

l4 -10,.60* -= 6.54* ~ 4,26 1.36 0.29 1.99 8.15* 12.254 - 6.05 

is - 6.80" = 4.06% - ~ 3.30 1.90 1.03 2.23 5.53% 8.36% =- 0.25 

16 - 6.134 - 2.30 ~ 1.45 0.87 0.22 0.91 4.76% 6.34% 1.42 

17 - 5.50° a a 0.50 a a 0.50 a a 

18 a a a a a a a a a 
Intercept. 32.00 40.44 48.75 34.00 34.13 34.49 49.00 50,83 48.08 

Peary 

2? (Total) .96423* 95890" ~95982* ~96401* + 96434* ~96417* 85764* 89208% RET ia 
Rê {(P+A) .37711* .36330* .30353* .94570° .94602* .94579* 70182* .78312* 96150 
x? (P+C) 96258* .95718* 95810% .34255 .32427 234369 79104* .79085* 86096" 
R? {AtC} +95972* 35450" ~ 35432" -96052* .936054* -96043* 28343 -28326 «26326 
R? tP?) «01522 01522 -02164 -00385. «00365 -00393 «73876* «73876" 81645" 
R? (a) -36188* «36808* 36188% .94105* .94216* .94185* «04306 04436 -04306 
R? {c} 957719% .95231* .95231* .33617* .33609* 33663" «08077 -08958 „08058 


* 
Significant at tha .05 leval. 
“sxcluded from the regression, 
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seen for these data nonetheless suggest some 
orocedures that might provide-clues about 
‘he nature of aging, cohort and period ef- 
‘ects for the analyst unable or unwilling to 
nake a priori.constraints on the cohort 
nodel. First, the analyst in this position can 
astimate a variety of models for a given set 
of data, where these models make more than 
‘he minimum number of assumptions needed 
Wor estimability. If the general nature of 
astimates is similar for all models (e.g., 
which dimensions are significant remains 
constant over all), then it is probably safe 
‘o interpret these findings in substantive 
‘erms, Second, if there is some variation in 
‘he estimates among models, then the co- 
afficients of determination may be used to 
select the best-fitting model. 
A third approach to three-way cohort 
analysis may be helpful in situations for 
which a priori information is scarce. A step- 
wise procedure in which whole dimensions 
ire added or excluded from any given model 
nay provide additional information about 
he, ability-of these dimensions to explain 
variance in the dependent variable. Cer- 
ainly, if the data contain a single, pure ef- 
‘ect, as they do in our hypothetical sets, such 
<tep-wise changes will tend to tell the “true” 
story. Tables 4 and 5 present the coefficients 
yf determination for the different steps, and 
n both tables the various increments and 
decrements in R? show that the dimension 
whose effects were constructed into the data 
1as the largest component of the explained 
variance. Thus, with the pure cohort effects 
lata, for example, the coefficient associated 
vith the regression on cohorts alone [R?(C) ] 
s much larger than those associated with 
regression on ages [R?(A)] or on period 
“R?(P)] alone. Similarly, the difference be- 
ween any total coefficient [R*(Total)] and 
R?’s for equations excluding a single dimen- 
sion is largest when the cohort dimension 
s excluded.’ 


5 Comparison of R”s across dimensions, however, 
s complicated by the fact that the number of 
categories in a particular dimension will also affect 
he degree of fit. There is a correction for the 
affects of this variation from one dimension to the 
next in the number of categories (Goldberger, 
1964:217), Yet another complication is that incre- 
nents in the (corrected) R? convey a much more 
confusing message if the “pure” effects in the data 
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terns to be found in cohort tables, the results . 


Thus, in situations for which a priori in- 
formation is limited, there are nonetheless 
strategies which may be helpful. These are 
(1) to compare results across a number of 
more-than-minimally restricted models. Sim- 
ilarity of results across models helps justify 
interpretation of the general thrust of the 
results. (2) If the results across these models 
lead to different interpretations of the data, 
then the best-fitting model can be selected 
in the absence of reasons for not doing so. 
(3) Examine the step-wise changes in vari- 
ance explained to obtain additional clues 
about the nature of the underlying effects. 
These strategies will not necessarily yield 
unambiguous results; but given the circum- 
stances in which they might be applied, they 
are relatively rigorous ways to attempt three- 
way analyses where these are conceptually 
desirable. 


V. ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Estimability and Alternative Specifications 


The three-way cohort model considered in 
this paper is flexible with respect to func- 
tional form and general in that it may be 
applied to widely different substantive prob- 
lems. It is, however, only one approach the 
researcher might consider in cohort analysis. 
Ryder (1965; 1968), for example, suggests 
an approach (which has been given one 
formalization by Carlsson and Karlsson, 
1970), in which the effects of membership 
in particular cohorts are variable through 
time, rather than fixed as is assumed in the 
model considered in this paper. The estima- 
bility of models using this approach is thus 
far unexplored. We do not examine the esti- 
mability of other models here. However, the 
researcher who finds Ryder’s, or any other, 
approach substantively attractive should do 
so before performing data analysis. As this 


are linear rather than nonlinear. Here, as would be 
expected from equation (1), the R? for the “pure” 
variable alone is about the same as the R* for a 
regression on the remaining variables together. 
Although it may be unusual to find linear effects in 
real cohort data, the possibility nonetheless exists. 
Thus, in cases where the underlying effects are 
linear, the increments in variance explained by 
whole classifications will provide a more ambiguous 
picture of the data than is the case when the uñ- 
derlying effects are nonlinear—largely, however, be- 
cause interpretation of linear cohort, age or period 
effects is logically Jess clear-cut. 
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paper has illustrated, not all cohort models 
are estimable, and empirical results of cohort 
analysis can be misleading if this is not un- 
derstood. ` t 


‘Cohort Analysis and Quantitative Tech- 
niques 


As in other areas of research, there are 
distinct advantages of doing cohort analysis 
with the kinds of rigorous quantitative esti- 
mation techniques illustrated by the use of 
multiple classification in this paper. One im- 
portant feature of this methodology, as op- 
` posed to a cross-tabular approach, is that it 
requires an explicit and complete specifica- 


tion of the model. This in turn makes inter- . 


pretation of cohort data more clear than is 
otherwise the case. The ambiguities that can 
arise when specification is incomplete are 
illustrated by a recent controversy over the 
nature of party identification in the United 
States. An early researcher in this area (Crit- 
tenden, 1962) has been criticized by Cutler 
(1969-70) for ignoring possible cohort ef- 
fects on party identification, and Cutler in 
turn has been criticized for misspecifying the 
nature of period effects (Glenn and Hefner, 
1972), All these authors have used only 
cross-tabulafions, and have thereby avoided 
making a complete and explicit specification. 
At least some of the controversy over their 
results might have been avoided had a quan- 
titative model been posited and estimated. 
Another important feature of the quantita- 
tive approach illustrated in this paper is the 
ease with which additional variables can be 
incorporated into the analysis. This ability is 
important for two reasons. First, it is often 
desirable to insure that cohorts are con- 
sistent in social composition over time before 
making substantive inferences about aging, 
period or cohort effects, and in such cases 
there is an obvious need to control for vari- 
ables other than age, period and cohort alone. 
As Glenn has noted in several past articles 
(e.g., 1970), the need to standardize cohorts 
arises in Gallup Poll time series because of 
sample biases that have changed over time. 
Moreover, in any cohort analysis, the need 
to control for compositional changes can 
arise from the normal effects of social dif- 
ferentials in mortality. Such controls might 
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` be achieved in several ways, but quantitative 


methods such as multiple classification make. 
this a relatively simple task. i 
Secondly, the ability to add variables to 


, the basic cohort model is also important when 


the analyst is concerned with incorporating 
cohort analysis into the more general frame- 
work of causal modeling. Here, especially, 
the quantitative approach typified by mul- 
tiple classifications offers the greatest advan- 
tages over other methodologies. Although it 
is possible to control for additional variables 
through standardization techniques (those 
favored by Glenn and his coworkers; see, 
e.g., Glenn and Grimes, 1968; Glenn and 
Zody, 1970), these techniques do not readily 
yield estimates of the effects of these other 
variables. Clearly, when the interest is in 
building a more general causal model, part 
of which employs period, age and cohort, 
there will be interest not only in controlling 
for additional variables, but in estimating 
their impact as well. For this purpose, a tech- 
nique such as multiple classification analysis 
offers great advantages in simplicity and 
rigor over standardization techniques. 


VI. SUMMARY 


This paper has made three points. First, 
we have argued that cohort analyses which 
ignore one of the three dimensions of age, 
birth cohort and time period are often un- 
satisfactory on substantive grounds. Because 
age, cohort membership and time period 
often index distinct sets of causal factors 
(not directly measurable), an analysis that 
attempts to describe behavior in terms of 
only two of these dimensions is subject to 
spurious findings. : 

Secondly, we have shown that the con- 
founding of age, period and cohort observed 
by past users of cohort analysis is real, and 
makes estimation of all age, period and cohort 
effects impossible. Models in which at least 
two age groups, two periods or two birth co- 
horts are assumed to have identical effect 
parameters, however, are estimable. 

Finally, we have shown that cohort analy- 
ses performed without prior knowledge. or 
strong theoretical preconceptions about which 
parameters are identical are subject to errors 
of interpretation. The estimates derived from 
different cohort models can be quite distirict, 
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and, as we have seen for cases in which the 
underlying effects in the data are known, can 
produce misleading results. However, incor- 
porating an additional equality constraint on 
a second dimension into the estimation of 
several alternative cohort models, along with 
estimating changes in the coefficient of de- 
termination when classifications are added to 
and removed from the total model, may pro- 
vide some clues, even when little prior knowl- 
edge exists about the behavior under study. 
A carefully applied three-way cohort analy- 
sis, then, can yield information about cohort, 
aging and period effects. 


APPENDIX 


We state a result useful in determining the 
estimability of any multiple classification model 
and then apply this result to a particular ex- 
ample of a cohort model. For a general discus- 
sion of estimable functions, see Graybill (1961: 
223-53). 

Consider 


x 


(A-1) E{Y} =X, 

where Y is of dimension N x 1, where X is of 
dimension N xp, is fixed and of rank r<p, 
and where £$ is of dimension px1. E denotes 
the expectation operator. For this model we 
will be able to find a pxm matrix, K, of linear 
constraints, which when applied to the normal 
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equations will give a set of estimates for *, 
related to the subset cf freely-varying param- 
eters of $ (call these 8°) as follows: 


(A-2)  S*=K®, 


Suppose now that we are interested in estimat- 
ing a series of linear combinations among the 
original elements of 8, specified by a matrix L. 
The combination Lf is estimable if and only 
if there is some other set of linear combina- 
tions, L,, such that 


(A-3) E{L,8°} = Lp. 


From this, it can be shown that L£ is estimable 
if and only if 


(A-4) LK (K/X/KK)AKXX=L, 


This equation provides a simple means by 
which to assess the estimability of any multiple 
classification model. Note that any set, K, of 
legitimate (i.e., nonestimable) linear constraints 
may be used in (A-+4) since estimability is 
independent of restrictions used in solving the 
normal equations. Also, once we have found 
some K which provides solutions to the normal 
equations, estimability of L can be proved 
using only that K. 

The Full Cohort Model. The model given as 
equation (2) in the text of this paper can be 
represented by a design matrix, X, of the fol- 
lowing form, for the case where we have five 
age groups, three time periods and seven co- 
horts: 











B Bı Ba Bs Be By hn Ya Ys & a òs ðs Ès 8 3, 
1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0o 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
1 1 0 0 0 0 O 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 +0 
110000 0 010 0 0 0 0 0 1 
1 0 1 0 0 o0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
1 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 o o0 0 0 (0) 1 0 0 
1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
an 1 0 o0 1 0 o0 1 0 0 0 Ọ 1 0 o0 0 0 
15x 16 1 0 O 100 O 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 Ọ 
1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 o oO 0 1 0 0 
1 0 0 o0 1 0 1 Oo 0 0 1 0 o0 0 0 0 
1 o o0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
1 Oo 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 1 1 0o o0 1 o D o 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 o0 1 D 0 o o0 0 
1 0 o0 0 o0 1 o o0 1 0 0 1 0o o0 0 0 


| 
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For this'model, we would usually want to esti- 
mate the contrasts specified by: 


$ 





i B, Be Bs Be Bs NM Ve Ya & ðs ð, & a; 4, 3, 

0 1 0 0 Q -1 0 0 00 0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 O 1 0 0 -~i 0 0 0 0 00 0 0 0 Ọ 

0 0 0O I 0-1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 1-10 0 00 0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 —i 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

= 0o 0 0 0 0 0 06 1-1 0 0 00 0 0 0 
11x16 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Ọ 1 0 0 0 0-5 -—5 
o 0 0 0600 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0-5 -—5 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 -.5 .-.5 

0 0o 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0-5 —5 

0 0 0 000 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1-5 -—5 





We can now specify any constraint matrix, K, 
and check if Lf for the unconstrained cohort 
model is estimable using equation (A-4). 


16 x 12 


gqoeooo0oo0oo0ocooco°ceo°cdWeor 
ooooococdgo°oco°co0c°c c0c0°or.o 
gqooeoooccdcocococceo°corcod 
ooocceeco°ce°oorcdo°o 
oooocodocooc°corcococo 
QoQooo0oo0nc»coooroqoococooceo 


Using APL, an interactive programming lan- 
guage that operates on arrays, we determine 
that LK(K’X’KK) 1“KXXK 34 L, and hence 
conclude that Lg is not estimable, given the 
model specified by X in this Appendix. This 
result is not a consequence of the dimensions 
of X. If X is increased in size so that the num- 
ber of observations is greater than the number 


Consider the following matrix which impo 
the conditions §;=7.=%&=8,=0 and perm 
us to solve the normal equations: 


oooo0ovoo°corooocooo°oco 
oqoeoooercocnococoo 
oqoooocrcceoeo0ceoco0o0e°co 
oooorcoocoocococeoeo 
ooorcococooncooconeo 
oorooceceoocoeoooe°oe°odo 


of parameters to be estimated, the combinat: 
L£ is still inestimable. It is the structure of ! 
model specified by X, not its size, that det 
mines this result. 

A Constrained Cohort Model. Suppose tl 
we change the original model, constraining 
to have only six cohort effects. Now, ` 
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This K satisfies (A-4) with the design matrix 
and hence {Te is estimable for this con- 
strained cohort model. 

We again note that the constraints which led 
to estimability are in the model, which is T 
nated by the design matrix, X, and not in K, 
which states the side conditions imposed to 
solve the normal equations. Having found that 
the constrained cohort model permits estima- 
bility of the relevant contrasts of parameters, 
we can go on to specify additional constraints 
on the design matrix. In particular, we can add 
the constraint that two age groups have the 
same effect. This model will also permit esti- 
mability of the important contrasts. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REDUCTIONISM, METHODOLOGICAL 
INDIVIDUALISM, AND LARGE-SCALE PROBLEMS 


Murray WEBSTER, JR. 
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American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (April) :258-273 


I examine prospects for reducing sociology to psychology, distingtishing “theoretical reduc- 
duction” from “empirical reduction,” and applying minimum condilions fer producing a gen- 
eral reduction, Reductionist claims frequently arise from a confusion witk the more general 
orientation “methodological individualism,” and are related to issues of holism and emergent 
properties. Difficulties entailed by the formal requirements of successful reduction are shown 
to preclude its accomplishment at this time, and some implications of the analysis for socio- 


logical theory construction are considered, 


enthusiastic about the idea of reduc- 

tionism, a situation which is under- 
standable in view of the connotations of the 
word. Taken to its extreme, a reductionist 
view seeks to make sociologists obsolete: if 
social structures and sociological theories 
can best be explained psychologically, then 
sociological explanations are unnecessarily 
complex. Even superficially, to speak of “re- 
ducing” sociology to psychology clearly im- 
plies the diminished importance of socio- 
logical phenomena, and suggests that they 
are simply special cases of something more 
“fundamental.” 

Close study of just what is meant by re- 
ductionism reveals that, at the present state 
of knowledge, psychological reduction of so- 
ciological phenomena or sociological theories 
has not been accomplished. Moreover, there 
is no good reason to believe that in principle 
a general reduction could be carried out. 

Publication in 1958 of Homans’ “Social 
Behavior as Exchange” provided the founda- 
tion for a reorientation of American sociol- 


GS enthosast generally seem less than 


ogy.t The family of exchange theories which 
followed this article constitute the first gen- 
erally accepted theoretical rationale for 
studying “small-scale” problems, and an ac- 
cepted way of interpreting both small-scale 
and large-scale phenomena on the individual 
level.? 

Any successful analysis of large-scale phe- 
nomena in individual terms raises the issue 


1 Prior to this time, the dominant—virtually the 
only—theoretical orientation in general use was 
functionalism, which dces not lend itself easily to 
analyzing individual action, Balance theories had 
been proposed by Newcomb (1953) and as early 
as 1944 by Heider, and are individualistic in orien- 
tation. However, since balance theories were pri- 
marily of interest to psychologists before about 
1960, it seems reasonable to credit Homans’ 1958 
article with providing the first focus of sociological 
interest in what were called “micro-level” processes. 

2 Questions of the adequacy of exchange theories 
on other grounds will not be considered here (one 
study is Maris, 1970, 2971), From our point of 
view, the significance of the exchange point of view 
is that it provides a generally accepted theoretical 
framework to legitimate sociological interest in in- 
dividual actors. 
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of psychological reduction: Could all phe- 
nomena be interpreted in terms of indi- 
viduals? If so, would knowledge of psychol- 
ogy give a complete understanding of 


sociology? Are psychological explanations in. 


some sense more basic or more genera] than 
sociological explanations? These and related 
issues appear frequently in sociological lit- 
erature.§ 

The central question is whether adequate 
explanations of sociological phenomena (so- 
cial facts) and sociological propositions 
(“laws,” or generalizations) may be con- 
structed using psychological propositions. 
In order to explain something—either a so- 
cial fact or a sociological proposition—it 
must be shown that some combination of 
propositions, along with appropriate situa- 
tional “given” conditions, enables its deriva- 
tion using standard rules of logic. Thus 
“derivation” and “deduction” both are 
equivalent to “logical implication,” which 
must be shown for explanation: To explain 
something means to deduce it. A theory of 
something is an interrelated set of general 
propositions sufficient to explain it: A theory 
of something is an explanation of it.4 


3 The volume of related literature precludes any 
comprehensive review, or even an adequate sum- 
mary of these statements. Blain and Cioffi (1971), 
Burgess and Bushell (1969), and Borger (1970) 
contain good bibliographies. Homans provides un- 
usually clear, non-technical, persuasive, and influen- 
tial articulation of his reductionist claims (1958, 


_ 1961, 1964, 1967, 1971), though without such an ex- 


S 


tensive bibliography. 

4 These meanings of “theory” and “explanation” 
are standard in most sociological literature, and 
are consistent either with formal axiomatic explana- 
tion or with informal “logical” explanation. They 
are also developed by Homans in one of his reduc- 
tionist statements (see Homans, 1967:21-31). Other 
usages of the term “explanation”— interpretation, 
describing subjective meaning, transforming the 
unfamiliar to the familiar, making a mechanical 
“model” of assumed processes, reasoning by anal- 
ogy—do exist, and, particularly in psychology, 
some have attracted the serious attention of a 
minority of investigators, For purposes of this 
analysis what is significant is that the standard 
usage of terms is the only one for which it is clear 
what reduction would entail, and it seems very 
likely to be far easier to perform a reduction using 
the “deductive explanation” Interpretation than 
using any of the other meanings. In showing why 
psychological reduction is highly unlikely, there- 
fore, it seems wise to present the analysis in terms 
of the “strongest” case. 
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Two sorts of explanations may be dis- 
tinguished: (1) explaining something about 
phenomena—that is, being able to deduce 
a given (social) fact from general (psycho- 
logical) propositions and conditions; and 
(2) explaining propositions—that is, show- 


ing that any proposed (sociological) “laws” ` 


may be deduced from more general (psycho- 
logical) propositions. An extreme reduction- 
ist position asserts that all sociological 
phenomena or social facts, and all sociologi- 
cal propositions or “laws” can only be ex- 
plained by using psychological propositions 
or “laws.” 


Methodological Individualism and 
Psychological Reductionism ' 


A position sharing some elements with 
psychological reductionism is methodological 
individualism; and perhaps because of the 
similarity, the two are often confused. 


Therefore, clearly distinguishing the terms - 


is crucial. Methodological individualism is 
a strategy of theory construction which 
seeks to explain any social institution or 
phenomenon using individuals as the basic 
unit of analysis (see Brodbeck, 1968).° Thus, 
a theory constructed by a methodological 
individualist would necessarily include state- 


ments about individuals and how they be- . 


have. It might, of course, also include state- 
ments about collectives, but at base, these 
statements would be derivable from state- 
ments explicit in the theory about the be- 
havior of individuals. Beyond this general 
strategic orientation, there is little agree- 
ment among theorists of methodological in- 
dividualistic persuasion, Sociologists with 
interests as varied as J. Berger, Blau, Cole- 
man, J. Davis, Homans, Newcomb, Stinch- 
combe, and Zetterberg all apply the strategy 
of methodological individualism in some or 
all of their work. 


5 Some sociologists object to the idea of follow- 
ing the directives of philosophers of science in our 
theoretical activities. Without entering this argu- 
ment here, we merely note that this part of the 
discussion is not prescriptive. No suggestion that 
we follow Brodbeck (or any other philosopher) is 
made in this paper. Rather, we are simply relying 
on the analytic abilities of a philosopher for a 
convenient and simple description of what soci- 


ologists and other empirical scientists have already ` 


done, and in fact are still doing. 


’ 
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Methodological individualists deny, by 
the types of theories they construct, that 
“the whole is more than the sum of its 
parts.” Methodological individualists do not 
deny the occurrence of group characteris- 
tics; they do deny that any group charac- 
teristic is undefinable in terms of the indi- 
viduals comprising the group. Thus a 
sociologist who adheres to methodological 
individualism would not build a theory in- 
cluding the concept “mob mind” or “national 
mood” unless at the same time he defined 
the mob mind or the national mood in such 
a way that the other propositions predicated 
‘on individuals in his theory could define 
it and explain the way it operated. For a 
methodological individualist, the phenomena 
of interest are explained by propositions 
predicated on individuals and their behavior, 
and the concepts of the theory are concepts 
which inhere in individuals, not irreducibly 
in groups. 

The opposing doctrine, that there are 
properties of groups which are undefinable 
in terms of the individuals constituting the 
groups, is usually called methodological 
holism.® If we consider “mob mind” to be 
in principle inexplicable in terms of the 
wishes and interrelations of individuals, or 
if we assert that the “mood of the country” 
is not explainable in terms of the composite 
moods of various individuals, then we adopt 
the view of methodological holism. Many 
contemporary sociologists, necessarily in- 
cluding psychological reductionists, reject the 
holistic approach; however by no means all 
sociologists are anti-holists. 

This discussion is germane to a special 
sort of objection which is sometimes raised 
to the idea of reductionism, one based on 
jdeas of holism. Mandelbaum (1955) argues 


8 Mandelbaum (1957) argues that one may deny 
methodological individualism without accepting 
methodological holism. A theory of “historical 
trends” such as Marx's is given as an example, for 
such concepts as “historical era” may be undefin- 
able in terms of any collection of individuals. 
Others (especially Popper, 1957) argue that Marx- 
ian theories are holistic. The discussion of “emerg- 
ent properties” in this paper may be related to this 
issue, since what appear to be irreducible concepts 
at one time may not appear irreducible with the 
benefit of later knowledge. In any case, for pur- 
poses of delineating methodological individualism, 
it is helpful to contrast it to holism. 
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against reductionism using the example ot 
a transaction between a teller and a customer 
in the bank (1955:308-9). The exposition 
unfolds by describing a social fact (or phe- 
nomenon) of their interaction situation, and 
asking a hypothetical reductionist to explain 
it in psychological terms. If he can do this, 
another feature of the interaction is pre- 
sented, and explanation in psychological 
terms again is demanded. This process is re- 
peated, with the purpose of showing that an 
infinite number of psychological explana- 
tions would be required for such sociological 
concepts as “role” and “status”: that is, in 
order fully to explain the situational meaning 
of these terms in psychological terms, one 
would need to have explained an infinite 
number of previous interactions of both par- 
ticipants—clearly an impossible task. 

Yet Mandelbzum’s argument appears spe- 
cious, for what are generally required to be 
explained are given facts, observations, or 
findings; not situations. A fact or a finding is 
a statement about a situation, and an in- 
finite number of statements (most of them 
uninteresting) could in principle be made 
about any situation.’ No scientific theory, 
psychological or sociological, could ever hope 
to explain a situation fully. The only fair 
task is to isolate ahead of time the facts, 
findings, or phenomena of interest, and then 
see whether a given theory can be used to 
explain these. 

If this summery reflects his intent, Man- 
delbaum (1955) argues both for the irreduci- 
bility of certain sociological concepts, and 
for a holistic total explanation of a situation. 
While the former position is scientifically 
tenable—that is, scientific theory construc- 
tion can take place using “emergent” group 
concepts—the latter requirement is too dif- 
ficult for any sert of theory. Here, the two 
are combined: the argument for irreduci- 
bility seems to be based on demonstrating 
the impossibility of total explanation. Still, 
as others have noted, not every statement of 
every theory predicted on individuals is psy- 
chological (see Berger, 1969). Sociologists 
who are methodological individualists have 
been praised by reductionists for “really do- 


T Consider for example: “The participants are 
both less than forty years old; they are both less 
than forty-one years old. . 


ing psychology” and criticized by other so- 
ciologists for “merely doing psychology”; 
neither assertion is necessarily justified. Psy- 
chological ‘reductionism does entail meth- 
odological individualism, but the implication 
does not work the other way. One can think 
of several different sorts of sentences pred- 
icated on individuals which could not be ac- 
cepted as psychological: “Humans have 
forty-six chromosomes”; “An individual 
who smokes is more likely to get cancer 
than one who does not.” Other examples 
could be cited from religion, physiology, 
sub-specialities of medicine, free will doc- 
trines of behavior, etc. It seems doubtful 
that even an ardent reductionist would want 
to defend a claim that any statement predi- 
cated on individuals is a psychological asser- 
tion. 


General Requirements for 
Performing Reductton 


In order to reduce any field to any other— 
sociology to psychology, psychology to physi- 
ology, chemistry to physics—certain gen- 
eral requirements must be met. By examining 
these requirements and applying them to 
the specific case of psychological reduction- 
ism, it is possible to determine just what ac- 
tivities would be required for a reduction, 
and thus, the prospects for a successful re- 
duction of sociology to psychology. 

We need to distinguish two sorts of sen- 
tences, t and o. Theoretical assertions (prop- 
ositions) of any field will be designated by 
tx for each assertion, and the entire set by 

Ty. We refer to the body of sociological 
’ theory as Tz and the psychological proposi- 
tions needed for the reduction as T,; in this 
case, we talk of reducing Te to Tı. Second, 
observation statements, “findings” of a field 
or “facts,” will be designated by ox for each 
statement, and the entire set by Ox. Then all 
the findings of sociology are designated by 
Oz, and the set of findings of behavioral psy- 
chology by O,. We assume that the proposi- 


8 Fortunately, it is not necessary to discuss any 
precise, philosophical meaning of the various t’s 
and o’s. Any sentence which could reasonably be 
considered a proposition of some abstraction within 
either field qualifies as a ts, and the exact boun- 
daries of the set of “acceptable” propositions for 
T need not be specified. Likewise, any observation 
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tions of sociology T; are adequate to explain 
the findings of sociology O»; and the propo- 
sitions of psychology T, are adequate to 
explain the findings of psychology O;..If we 
demonstrate that T: are reduced to Tj, then 
we must grant that T are also adequate to 
explain all the findings of O». 

What might appear the most direct method 
of reduction is to deduce T» from T,; that 
is, to work only with the theoretical propo- 
sitions of the two fields, and to demonstrate 
that the propositions of sociology follow from 
(are deducible from) those of behavioral 
psychology. Such a demonstration, if success- 
ful, would constitute a “theoretical reduc- 
tion”; sociological theory would be reduced 
to psychology. In fact, this method is hope- ` 
lessly difficult. The propositions of both 
fields—of all fields—are not fixed, either in 
quantity or in their precise formulations. 
Concepts change subtly as more empirical 
information becomes available, and refine- 
ments of the explanatory assertions relating 
the concepts are constantly introduced as the 
result of empirical research. As more find- 
ings, 0,’s, become available, any field alters 
its general explanatory principles, Ts, of 
those findings. 

Yet it would be a mistake to conclude 
from this that any reduction is impossible; 
there are examples in other fields where it 
is generally recognized to have been more 
or Jess completely accomplished: chemistry 
to physics, thermodynamics to statistical 
mechanics, some parts of biology: to bio- 
physics. What is referred to here may be 
termed “empirical reduction.” If all known 
(and future) findings may be explained by 
the reducing theory as well as by the one to 
be reduced, then the reduction has . been 
demonstrated satisfactorily.® If the empirical 
knowledge of sociology may be explained by 
the propositions of psychology, even if such 





statement or finding considered worth explaining 


. by practitioners in the field under consideration 


will qualify as an ox. 

® Of course this would not necessarily make the 
reduced theory obsolete; for some purposes it might 
continue to provide the clearest and most direct 
sorts of explanation. Here we are discussing the 
possibility, not the desirability, of reduction. Saci- 
ologists would be willing to adopt psychological 
explanations if they were demonstrably simpler or 
more complete than available sociological explana- 
tions of the same phenomena, 
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psychological explanations be quite involved, 
then we would accept that the former field 
has been reduced to the latter.?° 

The historian of science Kuhn points out 
(1970:98-102) that reduction of the theo- 
retical sort is rarely, if ever, accomplished in 
empirical fields, for this would entail demon- 
strating a correspondence between very dif- 
ferent sorts of concepts in the two theories.1! 
For example, Newtonian physical theories 
are not reducible to Einsteinian physical 
theories under conditions of velocity << the 
speed of light, since the concepts (even when 
the same words are used) have very differ- 
ent meanings: space is curved to an Ein- 
steinian and empty to a Newtonian, matter 
is convertible into energy to an Einsteinian 
and absolute in quantity to a Newtonian, 
time varies with velocity to an Einsteinian 
and is a stable measure to a Newtonian, etc. 
What is usually meant by saying that this 
reduction has been accomplished in physics 
is that any observation sentence which can 
be explained by Newtonian theories can also 
be explained by Einsteinian theories (and 
that Einsteinian theories can explain some 
observations not explainable using New- 
tionian theories). 

Thus the question, of reduction really 
turns upon the observation statements: can 
Tı, the reducing theory, satisfactorily ex- 
plain Oo, the findings of the field to be re- 
duced? We also require that no time para- 
meter be attached to O,; that is, we speak of 
general reduction, not of reduction with re- 
spect to currently available empirical knowl- 
edge (cf. Nagel, 1949). 


10 Lachenmeyer (1970) concludes that the re- 
duction of sociological propositions to psychologi- 
cal propositions is impossible, at least for the pres- 
ent, due to the lack of explicit logically interrelated 
theories with determinate concepts in both fields. 
His discussion omits consideration of the second 
sort, “empirical reduction,” in which sociological 
findings are explained by psychological proposi- 
tiens. The general possibility of either a “theoreti- 
cal reduction” or an “empirical reduction,” given 
the Jack of rigorous codification of either proposi- 
tions or findings in both fields is discussed here. 

11 For non-empirical fields, concepts seem to 
undergo less change in their meanings, and thus 
theoretical reduction is a possibility, Russell and 
Whitehead’s claim in Principia Mathematica (1925) 
that logic is “fundamental” to mathematics is based 
on their demonstration that Peano’s axioms for 
the real number system can be derived from the 
rules of logic. 
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The philosophers Kemeny and Oppenheim 
(1970) demonstrate that the following defi- 
nition of reduction meets the criteria dis- 
cussed above: Reduction has been accom- 
plished if (1) the reducing theory contains 
terms (concepts) not in the vocabulary of 
the theory to be reduced, (2) every finding 
implied (explained) by the theory to be 
reduced is also explained by the reducing 
theory, and (3) the logical rigor and inte- 
gration with other theories of the reducing 
theory are at least as great as those of the 
reduced theory. Stated precisely: 12 


Theory T. has been reduced to theory T, if 

and only if: 

(1) The vocebulary of T, contains terms not 
in the vocabulary of T:; 

(2) Every o: implied by T. is also implied 
by Ti; 

(3) T, is at east as well systematized as T,. 


We may now apply this definition to consider 
just what reducing sociology to behavioral 
psychology would entail. 


Requirements for Reducing 
Soctology to Psychology 


The above definition of reduction is con- 
siderably less stringent than the sort of 
operation usually implied in discussions of 
psychological reductionism. In particular, it 
does not require the deduction of propositions 
of sociology from those of behavioral psy- 
chology, but only that the findings of soci- 
ology be deducible from psychological prop- 
ositions. Nor does it deny the possibility or 
the existence of sociological laws. Therefore, 
reduction in this sense might appear to be 


18 Condition <1) simply asserts that the two 
theories are not identical, nor simply “models” of 
each other. Condition (2), the crucial one for our 
discussion, represents formally the “empirical re- 
duction” descriked in the text. Condition (3) is 
necessary because without it, Ts would be able to 
make some predictions which are too precise for Th; 
or Tı might make some bizarre predictions which 
are avoided by Ta. 

The proof of this theorem is complex, and the 
reader is referred to the original article. The final 
step in the proof is: 

(1) T explains O = T-0,-0:. 

(2) if Ta0,00,, then Ti O> O. (This is ana- 
lytically true if the set O: is empty.) Thus 
condition (2) of the definition is necessary. 

(3) if ToO, then Te>(0O>0»). Hence, 
Tr? (Or> 02), hence T:-0:>0.. Thus con- 
dition (2) of the definition is sufficient. 
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a straightforward and relatively simple mat- 
ter. However, it is not; for in order for the 
reductionist claim to have any meaning it is 
necessary either to demonstrate a successful 
reduction, or at least a reason to believe that 
reduction would not be too difficult. Close 
examination of the definition of the term in- 
dicates a number of difficulties with both 
performing the reduction and with demon- 
strating its feasibility in principle. 

Two requirements of the definition for 
any reduction are fundamental. First, be- 
fore performing any reduction we require 
the existence of two bodies of theory, Tı and 
Te, along with their definite observation 
statements O, and O2. Both T; and Ta must 
meet high standards of closure and complete- 
ness, which we define below. Second, in order 
for T, (the psychological theory) to be able 


` to explain Os (the observation statements of 


sociology), it is necessary to specify an in- 
terpretation of the psychological terms in T; 
for the sociological terms in Os. We first 
consider the implications of these require- 
ments in the general case of psychological 
reductionism, and then illustrate them with 
a simple example. 

The first requirement, existence of two 
specifiable bodies of theory and two speci- 
fiable sets of observation statements could 
prove an immediate block to reduction. For 
either field, sociology or. psychology, one 
might ask “What theory?” Neither field 
meets the requirement of actually having a 
theory, in the sense of an explicit body of 
propositions possessing a high degree of 
logical consistency and empirical confirma- 
tion. While there may be some agreement 
among behavioral psychologists as to the 
explanatory propositions of their field—and 
even this is clearly lacking among sociolo- 
gists—a strict construal of the requirements 
of reduction would mean that the two fields 
would need to reflect the degree of axiomati- 
zation which Peano performed on the theory 
of numbers. 

But since this criterion cannot be met 
with psychology and sociology (indeed it 
would be difficult to assert it for any science 
except certain branches of atomic and me- 
chanical physics), we may relax it a bit 
and ask whether even with a generously 
loose interpretation of the terms Tı and Te 


it is reasonable to expect that a reduction 
could be performed. 

A well developed theory, i in addition ‘to: 
logical consistency, demonstrates a high de- 
gree of closure and completeness. Closure of 
a theory means that, within its intended 
scope of application, all relevant variables 
are specified. The usual example of closure 
is Newton’s F = MA; force equals mass times 
acceleration. It is a closed system in the 
sense that all variables necessary to deter- 
mine force are specified; appropriate mea- 
sures of any two of the variables enables per- 
fect prediction of an appropriate measure of 
the third. No variable which is not contained 
in the theory affects any variable which is 
within the theory. Thus for a completely 
closed system, it is not necessary to add 
the cautionary words “all other things being. 
equal,” for these imply that something not 
within the theory (unknown, or at least un- 
specified) does affect the values of theo- 
retical variables. 

Completeness means that the precise 1 re- 
lations between the variables of the theory 
are known and specified. The only errors of 
prediction made by a complete theory are 
those due to faulty measurements—measure- 
ment error, or poor operationalizations. 
There are no areas where predictions are 
indeterminate; that is, where the theory is 
unclear precisely what prediction should be 
made. Also, there are no areas of anomaly; 
replicated findings which are not exactly 
what the theory says they should be. 

It is obvious that neither sociological nor 
psychological theory at this time can meet 
stringent requirements of either complete- 
ness or closure, a fact partly recognized by 
sociologists when we add the famous ceteris 
paribus clause to our propositions. Just how 
weak the theories of both fields are, however, 
is not immediately apparent without ex- 
amining an instance of theoretical explana- 
tion. Taking any available example, we may 
ask whether a proposed explanation will ac-. 
count satisfactorily for a finding by a loose 
requirement of completeness and closure. 

A commonly used measure reflecting these 
criteria is variance in some finding which 
may be accounted for by a proposed explana- 
tion; for example, how much of the variance 
in some social behavior of interest may be 
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accounted for by a proposition such as “The 
greater the reward, the more likely the ac- 
tivity which elicits the reward?” In particu- 
lar, as a minimal criterion of closure and 
completeness, we may ask whether the vari- 
ance accounted for by the proposition is 

' greater than half the total variance described 
in the observation. Assuming no measure- 
ment error, can the proposed theoretical prin- 
ciple explain even half the observed variance 
in oe? Of interest also is whether some psy- 
chological principle is more successful at ex- 
planation by this criterion than some socio- 
logical principle. If the principle asserts an 
association of two concepts (such as reward 
value and frequency of activity), because 
explained variance is equal to the square of 
measures of association, we need an associa- 
tion ‘within the principle of .7 or higher to 
explain half the observed variance in this 
manner. 

Most psychological and sociological prin- 
ciples are stated vaguely enough that we 
cannot determine exactly the strength of 
association claimed, but there are two rea- 
sons to believe that in most cases it probably 
is not very high. First, the implicit ceteris 
paribus clause in these propositions indicates 
lack of closure; we know that “other things” 
are never equal. Second, the probabilistic 
form of nearly all propositions indicates lack 
of completeness. In order to explain half the 
variance, the level of the relationship in the 
entire proposition must be .7 or higher, in- 
cluding both of these sources of inde- 
terminacy. Being unable to explain more 
than half-the variance does not by itself 
indicate inadequacy “of explanation, but it 
does indicate less than perfect completeness 
and closure of the particular explanation be- 
ing proposed. And as we shall see later, even 
theoretical propositions which assert an 
overall probability of .7 or higher will not 
permit explanation in any but the most sim- 
ple case where only one theoretical principle 
is used. 

The criterion of completeness asks how 
precisely accurate is a proposed theoretical 
explanation, a question better applied to 
predictions than to ad hoc explanations. 
For the overwhelming majority of socio- 
logical and psychological theories, only 
ordinal predictions of cases are possible, in- 
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dicating a rather low level of completeness 
in both sets of theories. Cases where nu- 
merical predictions are made (such as those 
from mathematical models) sometimes do 
provide reasonably good fit to observations; 
but the conditions under which these are 
possible are severely limited, and thus indi- 
cate major areas of indeterminacy in the 
theories. 

In addition, use of stochastic (probabilis- 
tic) theories increases the difficulty of as- 
sessing the completeness of any theory. If 
the proposition ty states that “Individuals 
will tend to maximize perceived profit,” it 
is impossible to falsify the proposition with 
any finite set of observation statements." 

Finally, any combination rules or “emer- 
gent” properties, to be discussed in a separate 
section below, would further increase the 
difficulty of constructing psychological ex- 
planations for sociological findings. 

The other recuirement for reduction is 
that we find some acceptable way of inter- 
preting the concepts in sociological observa- 
tion statements Oe so that psychological 
propositions Tı can explain them. Typically, 
the terms used in sociology are not the sort 
which can be completely defined by reference 
to a single individual; for example, status 
structure of a small group cannot be de- 
fined without several members of the group, 
power usually refers to some observable or 
potentially observable feature of interaction 
between two or more individuals, interaction 
refers to things undefinable when only one 
individual is present. In order to demon- 
strate a psychological reduction, some way 
must be found to interpret sociological terms 
so that they can be stated in psychological 
terms. In other words, a satisfactory inter- 
pretation must be found so that terms like 
Status structure can be defined in terms of 
properties of various individuals.14 


13 Nor is this problem alleviated by specifying 
a probability: “Individuals will, with p= .70, maxi- 
mize perceived profit.’ We might always be sam- 
pling the “null set,” where individuals do not 
maximize, 

14 This is not to argue that such definition is im- 
possible, a point taken up in the following section. 
All that is asserted is that the psychological reduc- 
tion of sociology requires that terms commonly 
used in sociological observation sentences must be 
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Specifying a psychological interpretation 
for sociological terms requires what are usu- 
ally called rules of correspondence; these 
tell, most simply, what psychological term, 
or combination of terms, corresponds to each 
sociological term. They are the rules of 
translation of. the special vocabulary of one 
field to that of another, similar in most ways 
to the rules which govern translation of 
Latin words to English. 

Since we do not have a book of these rules, 
we may ask at least what they would look 
like, so that we can decide whether such a 
book could reasonably be compiled. The so- 
ciological terms are given in the set of ob- 
servation sentences, so we need not worry 
about them; the question is what the relevant 
psychological terms will look like. Clearly 
they will be terms predicated on individuals; 
that is, terms which are used in propositions 
relating to individuals. But this is not suff- 
cient unless we accept any term related to 
individuals as psychological, a position al- 
ready rejected, 

In the ideal case, the terms would be 
prominent in the set of explicit, accepted 
psychological theories; that is, the set of 
explicit propositions which all or most prac- 
ticing psychologists accept. Even assuming 
that psychologists have some shared agree- 
ments on theoretical propositions, clearly 
psychology does not have a set of universally 
accepted, explicit axioms. 

So in the imperfect case, it is reasonable 
to rely on some consensus among psycholo- 
gists as to what constitutes the concepts of 
the field: we would accept as a psychological 
term any term which appears occasionally in 
the psychological literature. We need psy- 
chological propositions which could be used 
to derive the sociological observation sen- 
tences about status structures, power, and 
interaction. Perhaps a psychological inter- 
pretation of every sociological concept can 
be compiled. Until the attempt actually is 
made we cannot finally evaluate the claim 
that success is possible, but the effort re- 
quired just on the rules of correspondence 
would be considerable. 

The use of theoretical constructs (such as 
“diffuse status characteristic”) or disposi- 


able to be stated in psychological terms. Other- 
wise sociological observations cannot be explained 
by psychological principles. 
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tion terms (such as “racial prejudice”) in- 
creases further the difficulty of establishing 
acceptable rules of correspondence between 
them and psychological concepts. Theo- 
retical constructs are defined only implicitly 
by the set of propositions in which they 
exist——that is, we specify the effects of diffuse 
Status characteristics, and how the concept 
relates to other theoretical concepts, but 
never explicitly define the term. Disposition 
concepts ,are defined only incompletely in 
situations of interest—-for example, we say 
a person is racially prejudiced #f when he 
meets a minority group member he is rude; 
if he refuses to sit next to a minority group 
member; if he would not want his sister to 
marry one, etc. 

Thus the nature of both theoretical con- 
structs and disposition terms is that no finite 
set of measurements will suffice to define 
them fully; only partial definition is pos- 
sible. Explaining sociological observations 
containing a theoretical construct or a dis- 
position concept completely by psychological 
propositions would require specifying a rule 
of correspondence between the relevant psy- 
chological term and every possible socio- 
logical observation sentence containing the 
construct. Since to do so is impossible, we 
would probably be satisfied if a rule of cor- . 
respondence could be produced for every 
situation “of interest,” but even this criterion 
is difficult to attain since we may find new 
situations of interest in the future. Such a 
change may not make the reduction im- 
possible, but it does introduce added uncer- 
tainty about whether any proposed set of 
correspondence rules will continue to be 
satisfactory." i 


18 Requiring that all abstract terms first be 
eliminated from the sociological observation sen- 
tences Ox would make it possible to recognize a 
satisfactory set of correspondence rules between 
the observations and a proposed psychological ex- 
planation. But this requirement would have two 
other undesirable consequences: it would greatly 
increase the total number of sociological observa- 
tions, and it would probably mean having to 
eliminate some observations of potential importance 
or interest from the body of sociological facts Ox. 
It seems to be a characteristic of conceptual ma- 
turity in empirical sclences to develop and use 
theoretical constructs, and return to strictly op- 
erationalized observations in sociology would repre- 
sent a backward step in our understanding of social 
phenomena. 
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Assuming we had explained a sociological 
observation with propositions predicated on 
individuals, and that we also had a complete 
set of rules of correspondence for every so- 
ciological concept used in the explanation, 
then (assuming the concepts were actually 
used by some psychologists), we would have 
performed a psychological reduction—of that 
one sociological finding. This of course 
would not demonstrate a general reduction 
of sociology, nor even the possibility of such 
a general reduction. But demonstrating rules 
of correspondence between sociological and 
psychological concepts is a major require- 
ment distinguishing a psychological reduc- 
tionist position from the general strategy of 
methodological individualism. In the latter, 
one assumes as an article of faith that group 
properties can be explained on the individual 
level; in the former, one asserts that this 
can actually be (or has been) done, and that 
the explanation in fact constitutes part of 
the theories of psychology. 

As the illustration below will indicate, be- 
cause of the lack of completeness and closure, 
the set of explanatory propositions for any 
given phenomenon will have to be consider- 
ably more complex and more precise than 
may appear necessary just to explain that 
: phenomenon. Some of the explanations, 
therefore, may well be complex enough to 
make the effort unappealing. 


An Example of Explanation 


The preceding general points may be il- 
lustrated by considering a simple hypo- 
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thetical attempt to demonstrate a psycho- 
logical explanation of a sociological finding. 
Questions of whether the explanation is em- 
pirically or logically “true” are not central 
to this illustration, and will be omitted. 

Let us begin by accepting a sociological 
finding o2, and offering a sociological prop- 
osition tz for explanation. Then we will pro- 
pose individually oriented propositions in the 
attempt to produce a reduction. 


02: Group A took more time to solve a set 
of problems than group B. 


This may be explained by derivation from 
the conjunction of two sentences, a socio- 
logical proposition te, and an antecedent 
condition AC1 which asserts that the con- 
dition of the proposition is met. These are 
presented in the second and third lines of 
Chart 1. A complete explanation would re- 
quire a rule of correspondence asserting that 
“electing leaders” is an operationalization of 
“developing internal stratification,” and that 
“efficient” means “took less time”; but these 
are simple, and we omit them. We also omit 
explicit statement of rules of correspondence 
for translating sociological concepts into psy- 
chological concepts, but they involve rela- 
tively small inferences and should be clear 
from the statements. 

We shall attempt a reduction by showing 
how the sociological finding os may be de- 
rived from a psychological proposition tı. 
The explanation constructed will use the 
proposition tə as one step in the deductive 
chain; thus, it will constitute a theoretical 


Chart 1 


O: Group A took more time to solve a set of prohlems than Group B. 


Group A did not. 


its efficiency. 


Group B elected leaders and developed internal stratification: 


The greater the stratification of a problem-solving group, the greater 


ty: The greater the task orientation of group members, the greater the 


stratification of the group. 


ty: The greater the perceived group reward for successful problem solution, 
the greater the task orientation of the members. 


Group B was greater than t 


The reward for successful prohlem solution offered the members of 
he reward offered the members of Group A. 


C3: High task orientation is known to be instrumental to successful problem 
solution hy themembers of both groups. 


t,: The greater the perceived reward, the more likely the activity related 


to gaining the reward. 
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reduction as well as an empirical reduction. 
What is of interest is explaining the finding, 
not the proposition, though for purposes of 
illustration it is convenient to perform both 
types of reduction simultaneously in this 
case. Thus we accept that Group B’s rela- 
tive success is related to its stratification, 
and will attempt to produce an explanation 
in psychological terms of the group concept 
“stratification.” It should be noted that a 
successful demonstration of this reduction 
would not constitute a general reduction of 
sociology to psychology; it would merely 
show that one observation oz and one prop- 
osition te have been reduced. 

Thus, though the illustration is more than 
the minimum necessary to demonstrate re- 
duction (since it is a theoretical reduction 
as well as an empirical one), it is far from 
sufficient for demonstrating the general re- 
duction of sociology. It is also inadequate for 
demonstrating the possibility of general re- 
duction of sociology. 

An additional proposition, t’s, gets the first 
half of te to the individual level. 

We have not defined “task orientation” 
(e.g., “concern with problem solving instead 
of with being friendly”) since it is not cen- 
tral to the demonstration. However t's does 
attempt to explain the fact of “stratifica- 
tion” of ta in individual terms. Now the goal 
is to explain task orientation in terms and 
propositions readily recognizable as belong- 
ing to psychology. 

We add t”. and antecedent conditions 
AC2 and AC3. Finally, we propose a psycho- 
logical proposition tı. With appropriate in- 
terpretation of terms such as “activity re- 
lated to gaining the reward” (e.g., “develop- 
ing high task-orientation”) and “instru- 
mental” (e.g., “increasing the probability 
of”), a deductive chain could be constructed 
from the psychological proposition t, to the 
sociological proposition tə and the socio- 
logical observation oe. This is illustrated in 
the flow chart (Chart 1), with arrows from 
statements indicating the logical connective 
“implies.” The question now is whether this 
demonstration constitutes a theoretical re- 
duction (tə to tı and, more importantly, an 
empirical reduction (02 to t,). 

Most sociologists definitely would not ac- 
cept this set of sentences as an adequate 
explanation, on grounds of closure. At best, 
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it is a partial explanation, for we have speci- 
fied only some of the sufficient conditions at 
each stage of the explanation (represented 
by the arrows), and none of the stages pro- 
vides a necessary condition. For example, we 
may ask whether increasing task-orientation 
(t’2) is.the only way to increase stratifica- 
tion of the group; of course it is not. Stratifi- 
cation of the group could be increased in a 
variety of other ways; for example, by dif- 
fuse status characteristics of the individuals, 
by manipulation of the experimental setting, 
by imposing a formal organization on the 
group from the start, etc. Similarly, one may 
ask at the preceding step of the explanation 
whether increasing the size of the reward is 
the only way to increase task orientation of 
the members, and again the answer is obvi- 
ously no. Such factors as motivational dif- 
ferences, “need achievement,” previous 
training, interpersonal attraction, and indi- 
vidual differences in susceptibility to rewards 
affect the degree of task orientation of the 
individuals. : 

These factors (and anyone could construct 
a plausible longer list of them) are incorpo- 
rated in the boxes in the diagram in Chart 2. 
The point is that all these factors, both 
those specified in our propositions and those 
added on ad hoc bases, affect variance in the 
eventual dependent variable degree of strat- 
ification. 

We have already noted that unless a pro- 
posed explanatory proposition asserts an 
association of about .7 or higher, it cannot 
be said to explain even half the observed 
variance. When two propositions must be 
conjoined to effect the reduction—for ex- 
ample, our tı and t”»—the explanation be- 
comes much more difficult. Costner and Leik 
(1964) demonstrate that, except for a closed 
system (which we do not have) where the 
propositions assert asymmetric causality 
(rather than, for example, empirical co- 
variance), very high levels of association 
are required for even the directionality of 
variance to be predictable. Thus unless r == .7 
for both propositions (or, for example, .25 
for one and .90 for the second), even ordinal 
predictions of outcome cannot be made.!® 


16 How prediction behaves when the explanatory 
chain contains more than two propositions is not 
completely known, but the required levels of as- 
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Chart 2 


` 


e o2: 


ACL: 
Group A did not. 


Group A took more time to solve a set of problems than Group B. 


Group B elected leaders and developed internal stratification: 


ta: The greater the stratification of a prohlem-solving group, the greater 


its efficiency. 


ti: The greater the task orientation of group members, the greater the 


stratification of the group. 


tè: The greater the prior status differentiation of group members, 


the greater the internal stratification of the group. 





AC*: Internal stratification of Group B was experimentally imposed. 


AC**: Group B was created with a formal structure. 


ty: The greater the perceived group reward for successful problem 
solution, the greater the task of orientation of the members. 


= th: The greater the motivation of group members, the greater 
their task orientation. 


tae: 


groups. 


The greater the need achievement of group members, the greater 
the task orientation they will display in problem solving 





——|AC#: The members of Group B were trained to be highly task oriented; 


Can: 
Group A. 





AC2: 


the members of Group A were not, 


The members of Group B were more cohesive than members of 





g"*: The greater the cohesiveness of group members, the greater 
their task orientation. 


The reward for successful problem solution offered the members of 


Group B was greater than the reward offered the members of Group A. 


AC3: 


High task orientation is known to be instrumental to successful 


problem solution by the members of both groups. 


—- t,: The greater the perceived reward, the more likely the activity related 


to gaining the reward. 





sumed association will be at least as high as for 
cases of only two propositions. Since in general we 
expect psychological explanations to involve longer 
deductive chains than sociological explanations— 
that is, more propositions usually will be required 
to explain sociological observations from psycho- 
logical “laws” than from sociological “laws”—this 
means that the relationship assumed at each stage 
of the explanation must necessarily be higher if the 
. explanation is psychological. i 


As our example suggests, frequently in 
sociology and psychology, it cannot be 
claimed that at every stage more than half 
the variance is explained. Thus by even the 
weakest criterion, neither type of theory per- 
mits reduction on grounds of closure. Failure 
to produce a closed theory means that even 
the observed ordering of cases (Group B > 
Group A) cannot be explained. 


REDUCT IONISM 


For completeness, we have already noted 
the major problem: most currently available 
theories do not permit precise enough pre- 
dictions even to compare them in terms of 
completeness. In the typical case, proposi- 
tions permit the ordering of two conditions 
of a situation; and this is inadequate to 
decide which provides the better prediction. 
Our example ox is this sort of ordinal pre- 
diction, as are any possible new derivations 
from the deductive chain. We have not even 
attempted, for example, to explain the ob- 
servation, “Group A took 2 hours, 10 min- 
utes, and Group B took 1 hour, 45 minutes.” 
In addition, any probabilistically formulated 
proposition is impossible to disconfirm em- 
pirically, which makes it impossible to know 
which of several alternative explanations has 
been confirmed more frequently. 


Emergent Properties and Combination Rules 


Properties of a phenomenon which were 
not apparent from knowledge of its com- 
ponents, or properties of an aggregate which 
were not expected from information about 
the individuals composing the aggregate are 
said to be emergent. They arise, or become 
apparent, only at the macro-level or in the 
collectivity. Thus a study of molecular prop- 
erties of water would not ordinarily prepare 
the student for the fact that a glass of water 
is transparent; nothing normally studied on 
the molecular level would lead one to expect 
to find that a large number of water mole- 
cules transmits light waves. (Nor, in fact, 
would it lead one to expect that water would 
be opaque. Molecular theories say nothing 
about molar properties.) Similarly, if we ac- 
cept the idea that there exists a “mob mind” 
or a “national will,” or any other such col- 
lective representation in sociology, this idea 
would be emergent with respect to psychol- 
ogy-—the usual study of psychology would 
not say anything about the fact that people 
in a group of sufficient size are willing to do 
things (for instance, lynching) which most 
of them would not condone individually. 

_ Accepting the idea of emergent properties 
might seem to obviate acceptance of either 
psychological reductionism or methodologi- 
cal individualism. While it may make the 
reductionist position more difficult—espe- 
cially if that position is construed in an 
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extreme fashion—it can be shown to be 
compatible with methodological individual- 
ism. To begin the analysis of why this is so, 
note that accepting the idea of emergent 
properties does not mean that these prop- 
erties must be considered really to exist, in 
a phenomenological sense. Sociological the- 
orists may use the ideas “national will,” 
“role,” “group mean” simply because they 
are convenient concepts in statements— 
either observational or propositional—they 
wish to make regarding a given culture. 

It is important to differentiate acceptance 
of emergent properties from methodological 
holism, a distinction similar to that drawn 
between methodological individualism and 
psychological reductionism. The holist view 
is that an object or a situation must be 
studied in all its aspects, and some of the 
aspects will be aggregate properties; thus, 
holism does entail acceptance of emergent 
properties. However, one may accept the 
idea of emergent or aggregate properties 
without accepting the idea that all aspects 
of a situation must be studied. The differ- 
ence is that the holist would say that emerg- 
ent properties are in principle undefinable 
at the individual level. This is an extreme 
statement, worded more strongly than the 
definition of emergent properties above, and 
stronger than would be considered necessary 
by a sociologist who used emergent concepts, 
All we said is that the emergent property is 
unpredictable from ordinary or normal study 
of the reducing field; an emergent property 
in sociology, then, would not be predictable 
from theories of individual behavior ordi- 
narily studied by the psychologist. 

But there is no reason in principle why, 
when psychologists study individual be- 
havior, they could not include some proposi- 
tions dealing with changes in behavior when 
the group gets large; for example, “A per- 
son, if he is a member of a group of over 
twenty people, all of them highly emotion- 
ally aroused over the same issue, is likely 
to display a lower level of ego controls than 
he typically displays in his individual voli- 
tional behavior.” If the psychologist were 
interested in how individuals’ behavior 
changes in large groups, he might formulate 
propositions about individuals which explain 
the emergent property mob mind. This is a 
combination rule; it tells how units at the 
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individual level are combined in order to 
explain the collective phenomenon. Since the 
hypothetical proposition is predicated on an 
individual, it is within the province of 
methodological individualism; since it was 
formulated by a psychologist it might also 
fit as part of a psychological reduction. 
What usually prevents us from saying that 
a psychological reduction has been per- 
formed is that, in actual practice, psychol- 
ogists seem not to be very much interested 
in this sort of proposition; consequently, 
these propositions do not often appear 
among the (loosely construed) set which 
‘ constitute psychological propositions, or psy- 
chological knowledge. In any case, instances 
are infrequent enough in psychology that 
only- rarely does there exist any potential 
reduction of emergent sociological concepts. 

On the other hand, one of the tasks of 
the methodological individualist is to show 
how emergent group properties may be ex- 
plained as consequences of individual behav- 
ior. The task is to formulate appropriate 
combination rules so that group phenomena 
can be explained at the individual level. 

An example from social psychology can 
help to describe the nature and function of 
combination rules. Within the past few years, 
several investigators have studied the ‘risky 
shift. phenomenon: individuals in groups 
tend to accept worse odds at several hypo- 
thetical decision situations than the same 
(or similar) individuals say they would ac- 
cept at the same (or similar) situations when 
alone, The riskier group decision thus is an 
emergent property, not apparent from what 
was known at the individual level; one re- 
cent review article (Dion, et al., 1970:311) 
has thus concluded that it may “represent 
a true group effect” (emphasis in original). 

To explain the risky shift, what would be 
required are propositions about individual 
behavior (such as those which could explain 
the decisions made by individuals alone), 
along with some combination rules which 
specify differences to be expected when the 
individual finds himself making a collective 
decision in a group. For example, it may be 
the case that individuals perceive “diffusion 
of responsibility” in group situations; thus, 
a combination rule asserting this would be 
combined with other propositions which pre- 
dict decision making as a function of re- 
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wards and degree of responsibility (e.g., 
Camilleri and Berger, 1967). Another pos- 
sible explanation is that it is those indi- 
viduals who make the most risky choices 
who become influential leaders in groups; 
thus, others are influenced by these naturally 
risk-prone individuals in the group situation. 
In this case, the combination rules would 
have to explain why risk-prone individuals 
are likely to become leaders, and then to 
specify the influence process by which others 
are induced to accept more risk in their 
group decisions. (For a review and assess- 
ment of several current competing explana- 
tions, see Cartwright, 1971, and Pruitt, 
1971.) 

From our perspective, each alternative 
explanation constitutes a set of combination 
rules, which, when explicitly stated and em- 
pirically supported, would enable prediction 
of the emergent property from what is known 
about individual behavior. Two facts may 
be noted. First, though at present no single 
set of combination rules for explaining this 
phenomenon has received definitive support, 
at least the direction in which the explana- 
tion will be constructed appears clear. The 
group property will be explained using 
propositions about individual behavior, com- 
bined with appropriate combination rules. 
The individual behavior propositions are not 
being seriously questioned nor is the strategy 
of methodological individualism; what is 
presently problematic is deciding just which 
set of combination rules is best. Second, any 
observation statement os describing the 
emergent property is clearly sociological, not 
psychological: the concepts in the sentence 
are group properties. This means that at 
least one of the statements in the set of 
combination rules will have to contain a 
sociological concept also. In order to per- 
form an empirical reduction of o2, it will be 
necessary to specify rules of correspondence 
which enable derivation of both o and the 
rules of correspondence used to explain oe 
from psychological propositions. As this ex- 
ample illustrates, many sociological observa- 
tions make use of group concepts, and any 
proposed reduction of them must include 
not only rules cf correspondence for the 
group concepts, Lut also for whatever com- 
bination rules have been adduced to enable 
individualistic explanation. In principle it 
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may be possible to construct such a set 
(bearing in mind the restriction that it prob- 
ably would contain some concepts not par- 
ticularly interesting to most psychologists), 
but it clearly would have to be more ex- 
tensive than may be apparent to many re- 
ductionists. ' 

For larger scale phenomena, the field to 


be reduced may contain observation sen- | 


tences and properties which require enor- 
mous effort to explain using either psycho- 
logical or even  individually-predicated 
propositions. The economist Olson (1971) 
has shown that the behavior of individuals 
regarding collective goods (such things as 
roads, hospitals, sewer systems) differs 
markedly by size of group. In small groups, 
especially when characterized by great dis- 
parity in wealth among members, collective 
goods are likely to be provided by individual, 
voluntary action. In large groups, especially 
where relative differences in wealth are less 
noticeable, provision of collective goods 
will not occur unless coerced by some means 
such as taxation. 

It might appear that the change in will- 
ingness of people in large groups to pursue 
their own welfare is thus an emergent prop- 
erty, one which becomes apparent not in 
small groups, but only in large ones. This 
ageregate property of unwillingness to pro- 
vide collective goods is emergent with respect 
to the economic assumption of individual 
maximization of benefits. 

However what is most interesting about 
Olson’s analysis is that he demonstrates that 
the fact is a logical consequence of the as- 
sumption that individuals seek to maximize 
their individual benefit, and that the popu- 
lar earlier belief (which was accepted, for 
example, by Aristotle, Laski, and Marx; 
Olson, 1971:1,6) that groups seek collective 
benefits for their members is not a logical 
consequence of the assumption of individual 
maximization. The reason, he argues, is that 
the implicit combination rules had earlier 
been misunderstood. 

Olson’s analysis, conducted entirely within 
the framework of methodological individual- 
ism, indicates that the apparently anoma- 
lous fact of the collective in actuality is a 
logical consequence when the antecedent 
conditions describing the nature of large 
groups are adequately specified. The explana- 
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tion involves some propositions and observa- 
tions constructed entirely for the purpose 
of explaining features of the group. State- 
ments which have nothing to do with indi- 
viduals or individual behavior are intro- 
duced. It is, therefore, a theory of groups, 
not a theory of individual behavior in groups. 
Performing a psychological reduction on 
such an argument would be an exceedingly 
difficult task, and even the outlines of such 
a reduction are not clear at this time. 

An important feature illustrated by these 
examples is that emergence is related to the 
current state of knowledge in a field. When 
sociological concepts are emergent, it is be- 
cause no generally recognized individual 
propositions are adequate to explain them— 
now. In the future, these propositions may 
be available. In any individual instance it 
may be extremely difficult to construct an 
individual explanation for a collective phe- 
nomenon. Imagine, for instance, the large 
number of antecedent conditions (combina- 
tion rules) about molecular sizes, weights, 
and positions; and the propositions about 
the nature of light and polarization which 
are required to explain water’s transparency 
on the basis of knowledge of molecules. In 
principle, a good physical chemist probably 
could do it, but in practice, he would prob- 
ably not consider it worth the time it would 
require. 

With the state of knowledge in less well 
developed fields, such explanation often is. 
currently impossible. To ask a biologist to 
explain the emergent (psychological) prop- 
erty cognitive processes on the basis of his 
knowledge of brain cells is currently to ask 
more than he can do. This is often the case: 
the effort required would be enormous, the 
payoff would be small, and in any case, prac- 
titioners in the potential reducing science 
have little interest in the phenomenon.!? The 
central point is that when a property is 


17 Explaining emergent properties has sometimes 
been crucial in determining the acceptance of a 
proposed reduction, The reduction of thermo- 
dynamics to ‘statistical mechanics was generally 
considered successful only after observations pre- 
viously explained by propositions about “entropy” 
(unavailable energy in a closed .thermal system) 
were shown to be derivable from probabilistic as- 
sumptions about the behavior of molecules (Nagel, 
1961:343). Note that this is an instance of what is 
here called empirical reduction. 
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called emergent, the expression is elliptical; 
what is meant is “emergent with respect to 
the current state of knowledge.” 18 


Conclusion 


The availability of psychological explana- 
tions for social phenomena is undemon- 
strated; any claim that a general reduction 
exists is absurd. The current state of em- 
pirical knowledge and propositional theory 
building in both sociology and psychology 
are clearly inadequate; moreover, they do 
not give any indication that the reduction 
will ever be accomplished. Methodological 
individualism, which is not so clearly a 
” specific viewpoint as an article of faith which 
may be adopted in theory construction— 
the faith that any phenomenon of interest 
can be explained by propositions about in- 
dividuals—seems to be gaining adherents 
among sociological theorists. However, arti- 
cles of faith, or meta-theoretical assumptions 
which must be adopted before any theory 
can be constructed, are not in themselves 
subject to verification or falsification. What 
we ask is how good are the theories them- 
selves, and only very indirectly whether the 
meta-theory is a good one. 
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The epistemology of symbolic interaction derives from the pragmatic model of Dewey and ` 
Mead, close associates. This paper argues that the methodology of pragmatism and symbolic 
interaction permits the perspectives of the researcher and the peopre in interactive situations 
to bias the research. Influenced by Hegel, Dewey and Mead adopted an evolutionary, holistic 
view of reality; progress was inevitable and people were naturclly rational. In addition, 
their notion of the logico-theoretic component in science deviated sharply from the more 
common hypothetico-deductive model. In both the pragmatic and symbolic interaction ap- 
proaches, the theoretic component is ambiguous; to formulate theory prior to research is 
thought to be risky for it may bias the research. Instead, theory emerges from the research 
process; the participants in an interactive situation contribute to it. Thus the social givens 
of the researcher and the participants serve as a theoretical framework, giving the research 
a bias whick reflects the social perspective of the researcher and the distribution of power 
in the interactive setting. That many researchers in this tradition are Kberal humanitarians 


obscures the problem of bias inherent in this approack. 


s a socially-based approach to the re- 
lation of the individual and society, 
symbolic interaction (SI) has always 

` been an important perspective in American 
sociology. Kuhn (1970:83) suggested that, 
unlike - psychoanalysis, field theory, and 
learning theory, SI is logically consistent 
with basic social science propositions. As a 
research tradition, SI has produced insight- 
ful accounts of human interaction in natural 
settings. Yet even its adherents are doubt- 
ful about its methodology and the status of 
its findings. Blumer (1969:1) pointed out 
that the position of SI had never been 
clearly formulated and no reasoned state- 
ment of the methodological approach ex- 
isted. 

The SI tradition is related to a number 
of other approaches and techniques such as 
. labelling theory, sociological phenomenol- 
ogy and existentialism, participant observa- 
tion, qualitative sociology, and naturalism. 
No attempt to deal with the differences and 
similarities of these approaches to the SI 
tradition will be made in this paper, which 
is concerned, rather, with the overall his- 


* An earlier draft of this paper was presented at 
the ASA meetings, August 1972, I am deeply grate- 
ful to J. David Lewis, Clark McPhail, and an 
anonymous reader, but especially to William Form 
for their comments on one or more successive 
drafts. All errors are my own. 


torical drift. Yet their relationship to SI- 
is important because even if, as Ehrlich 
(1972) asserts, what was scientifically most 
useful in the SI approach has already been 
absorbed into the mainstream of social psy- 
chology, many of the problems of SI meth- 
ods still plague these other approaches.? 
Events in the last decade have thrown 
the problems cf SI methods into even 
greater relief. Many young sociologists are 
unhappy with the direction of the disci- 
pline, particularly with what they see as an 
overemphasis on quantification. They feel 
that social science has failed to come to 
grips with the real world (Blumer, 1966: 
vii). Such concern has led to increasing 
criticism of standard methodology; the pro- 
cedures which methodologists found so in- 
triguing have not had the desired impact 
on research because the methodologists 
failed to communicate the substantive rele- 


1For example, Becker (1958:653) points out 
that the observational researcher faces the problem 
of convincing others of the validity of his find- 
ings; Bruyn (1966:174) says that there is cur- 
rently no method to do this. Lofland (1971:vii) 
notes that, strangely, few instructions are avail- 
able to show how qualitative observation and 
analysis is done. 

2 Filstead (1970:1, 8) cites Blumer, Clinard, 
Bruyn, Deutscher, Becker, Gouldner, and Horo- 
witz as showing a concern with the current direc- 
tion of the field. 
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vance of the tools they admired so much 


(Hill, 1970:18, 19). Apparently the SI tra-. 


dition and similar approaches answer a need 
in the discipline; and, whatever their in- 
adequacies, they will probably be around 
for some time. 

The main thesis of this paper is that the 
SI tradition shares with the philosophy of 
pragmatism,’ from which it originates, an 
epistemology which makes it feflect the 
social biases of the researcher and of the 
people whose behavior is observed. In a 
benignly liberal climate of opinion this out- 
come tends to go unnoticed; but in the long 
run, this kind of methodology is sensitive 
to the forces of social control. So far as I 
have been able to discover, SI methods have 
not been criticized from this point of view. 
The explication of this thesis begins by 
showing the relationship of SI and pragma- 
_ tism. - 

The progenitors of the SI tradition in- 
clude Dewey, Cooley, Baldwin, and Zna- 
niecki, among others; but the chief architect 
was George Herbert Mead (Manis and 
Meltzer, 1967:1; Kuhn, 1970:71). Most of 
tbe published materials on which knowledge 
of his position is based were not originally 
intended for publication (Meltzer, 1959: 
27). His books, based on student notes, 
were published posthumously (Stevens, 
1967:553). His articles were scattered in 
journals and out-of-print books until Reck’s 
(1964:v) selection appeared. Mead was not 
a systematic writer. He found extemporane- 
ous speaking to be his best medium and felt 
that men do their best thinking in conver- 
sation (Lee, 1945:v). Dewey (1932:xl) ob- 
served that at about the time of his death 
Mead was ‘beginning to get a command of 
his ideas which made communication to 
others easier and more effective. SI thus 
began with an oral tradition which tended to 


3 The paper refers mainly to Dewey’s version of 
pragmatic philosophy. Peirce's conception is dif- 
ferent (Lewis, forthcoming). He thought that 
other pragmatists misunderstood his theories and 
his dominant attitude toward them was one of 
contempt. From Kant’s pragmatisch Peirce adopted 
the name pragmatism, which became popular. This 
so irritated Peirce that he referred to his own 
formulation as “pragmaticism,” a name which he 
thought was so ugly that no one would use it 
(Wennerberg, 1962:14-15). In this opinion he was 
correct. 
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persist. By the early sixties neither Faris, 
Thomas, nor Blumer had presented a 
rounded theoretical conception; hence much 
time was devoted to casuistical debating 
over questions of orthodoxy (Kuhn, 1970: 
71-2); ; 
Mead was one of the leading figures of 
pragmatism (Shibutani, 1968:83; Gallie, 
1966:31). Dewey, its main expositor, be- 
came a close friend of Mead’s at tbe Uni- 
versity of Michigan and their intellectual 
exchange continued at the University of 
Chicago where Mead taught from 1893- 
1931. Dewey provided the range and vision, 
Mead, the analytical depth and precision 
(Morris, 1934:xi). Dewey’s daughter re- 
ported that the influence of Mead on 
Dewey, from the nineties on, ranked with 
that of James (Mills, 1966:296). Yet 
Dewey is usually ignored as a major in- 
fluence on American sociology (Petras, 
1968:18). Likewise, Mead tends to be ig- 
nored by philosophers (Mills, 1966:464). 
Possibly one reason for their neglect is that 
Mead’s ideas were not readily accessible in 
his lifetime (Shibutani, 1968:83). However, 
American sociologists typically take :ittle 
interest in philosophy and philosophers 
show little interest in the output of sociolo- 
gists.‘ - 
Pragmatism, as Durkheim (1960:386) 
observed, was a reaction to the ideas of tra- 
ditional rationalism.” Dewey and Mead, like 
Marx before them, thought that traditional 
philosophy was arid, formal, and useless. 
Moreover, the dominant social view held 
that customs derived from a fixed human 
nafure which was, in turn, derived from an 
immutable god. Such ideas supported a 
rigid legal system which shored up a priv- 
ileged social order. To use material and 
social factors to explain human arrange- 


4 Mills’ (1966) doctoral dissertation, a rare ex- 
ception, is a sociological analysis of pragmatism 
rather than an assessment of the impact of prag- 
matic philosophy on sociology. Such an analysis’ 
is yet to be made. Mills (1966:464) omitted a de- 
tailed consideration of Mead’s work but felt that 
the omission was intellectually unwarranted. 

5 Durkheim lectured on pragmatism at the Sor- 
bonne, 1913-14, He wanted to find a formula that 
would preserve the essentials of rationalism but 
at.the same time answer the valid criticisms that 
pragmatism had made. Stone and Farberman 
(1970:100-12) see Durkheim as more sympathetic 
to pragmatism than I do. 
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ments unveiled the conservative bias of 
traditional ideas. Ironically, pragmatism had 
a similar bias, although Dewey and Mead 
and their followers were not aware of it. 
Nevertheless, all sociologists owe a debt to 
the pragmatists (and to Marx) for what 
now appears to be common sense: men make 
their own social world. 

But pragmatism went far beyond this gen- 
eral assumption. According to Kaplan 
(1964:36, 42), pragmatism is a variant of 
semantic empiricism which, in turn, was a 
development of epistemic empiricism. From 
‘Locke -through Kant, epistemic empiricism 
was the doctrine which held that experience 
was a necessary condition of knowledge. 
Semantic empiricism, developed in the last 
hundred years, holds that not only knowl- 
edge but also meaning must necessarily in- 
clude an experiential component. Two of 
the three major variants of semantic em- 
piricism, logical positivism and operation- 
ism, ask the same question of any scientific 
assertion: Can its meaning be established 
and, if so, how? That is, can sense data be 
used for verification and, if so, what kind 
of rules govern such use? Pragmatism asks 
what difference it would make if a state- 
ment were true. The meaning of objects is 
the effect they produce (Dewey, 1916:309). 
That is, whether a belief is good or bad 
depends upon whether the activities which 
it inspires in the organism entertaining the 
belief have consequences which are satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory to it (Russell, 
1945:825). What counts is not the origin 
of a proposition but its outcome, not the 
connections with experience antecedently 
given- but with those to be instituted. Truth 
is thus dependent on human action. Those 
who feel that human beings are not always 
. rational see pragmatism as a step on the 
road to madness, an intoxication with power 
(Russell, 1945:828) or as an all-out as- 
sault on human reason (Durkheim, 1960: 
363). SI shares this stress on the outcome 
of human action as a criterion of scientific 
truth. 

Why should the stress on the outcome of 
an event as a criterion of truth render 
knowledge susceptible to social control? 
Briefly, because the future, unlike the past, 
is subject to manipulation by those who 
currently have power. “The past cannot be 
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affected by what we do, and therefore, if 
truth is determined by what has happened, 
it is independent of present or future voli- 
tions; it represents, in logical form, the limi- 
tations on human power. But if truth, or 
rather “warranted assertibility,” depends 
upon the future, then, in so far as it is in 
our power to alter the future, it is in our 
power to alter what should be asserted” 
(Russell, 1945:826). 

In order to clarify the line of argument, 
I shall outline it here. In the SI approach, 
as in the pragmatic, formal logic has an 
ambiguous status. The place of the rational 
(logico-theoretic) component in validation 
is never spelled out clearly. When the place 
of theory is unclear, when the theoretical 
expectations are not explicated, then the 
social givens of the present serve as an im- 
plicit theoretical formulation. In pragmatic 
doctrine, scientific truth is defined as what- 
ever works best in a given situation, as 
judged by the investigator who observes the 
emergent outcome. A belief is judged by its 
effects; if the effects are good, then the 
belief is true, or has warranted assertibility. 
Later formulations held that truth is the 
emerging consensus of the participants in 
an interactive situation. All of these formu- 
lations have a status quo bias for, when no 
theoretical expectations are specified, and 
when truth is expected to emerge from in- 
teraction, then what is taken to be true 
tends to reflect the distribution of social 
power among the participants.® This asser- ` 
tion is supported by theory and research in 
group ranking and conformity (Zajonc, 
1968:253-60). Dewey and Mead avoided 
confronting the power implications of the 
pragmatic model because they thought that 
the world was evolving from worse to better. 
Therefore, whatever worked was bound to 
be right, at least in the long run. However, 


¢ The claim that SI methods have a status quo 
bias does not imply that scholars in this tradition 
are more conservative than other sociologists. I am 
arguing only that the model is especially suscepti- 
ble to influence. Whether scholars in this tradition 
have a distinctive political viewpoint is a question 
I have not examined. I have no reason to suppose 
that they are anything but humanitarian liberals. 
Dewey was a kindly and admirable man. But this 
fact has no bearing whatsoever on the susceptibility 
of these methods to social bias. 


THE BIAS OF EMERGENT THEORY 


„the views of the latterday adherents of SI 
and rélated approaches are not explicitly 
evolutionary, nor is the implication of de- 
fining truth as an emergent social consensus 
of participants’ systematically confronted. I 
shall now discuss the main threads of this 
argument in detail, first, the relevant views 
of Dewey and Mead. 


THE PRAGMATISM OF DEWEY AND MEAD 


An aspect of pragmatism and SI basic 
to their sensitivity to social control is the 
ambiguous status of formal logic (Huber 
and Loomis, 1970). Philosophers of science 
distinguish between the logically necessary 
and the logically contingent, i.e., between 
mathematics-theory-logic and empirical ob- 
servations; both are necessary for scientific 
knowledge (Braithwaite, 1963). A common 
sense translation of this statement says that 
facts do not speak for themselves. But the 
status of the logico-theoretic component is 
not clear in SI and pragmatism. The diffi- 
culty derives from the influence of Hegel’s 
dialectic. 

Hegel claimed that the dialectic was, a 
new logic, but this claim is false if one uses 
the usual definition of the word ‘logic’ 
(Mills, 1962:130). Hegel wanted to know 
if history had any meaning and posited the 
dialectic as a formal device to enable him 
to explain social change. In dialectical form, 
knowledge moves in stages from thesis, to 
antithesis, to synthesis; history obligingly 
repeats these stages empirically. “Process” 
and “emergent” are key words. To under- 
, Stand the result, one must understand the 
entire process because each stage contains 
the earlier stages in solution, so to speak; 
all have their place in the final whole. Be- 
cause only the Whole is Reality, nothing 
partial can be quite true. Hence truth and 
falsehood are not sharply defined opposites. 
In Aristotelian logic, an entity can be de- 
fined as A or non-A. That is, entities can be 
analytically and empirically distinguished 
from one another. In the dialectic, entities 
simply merge into one another. Reality is 
one great Whole. One ought not study the 
eye of John Jones for Jones is an organic 
whole and to study his eye alone is point- 
less. Described in this fashion, the dialectic 
may strike some observers as nonsense. 
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` Most of the writers who use the word today 


leave it undefined, which is probably just 
as well. 

In his early days Dewey was a Hegelian 
(Mead, 1936:151) and Hegel remained the 
chief source of Dewey’s logic (Mills, 1966: 
357). The contradictions between thesis and 
antithesis became conflicting elements in a 
problematic situation (White, 1943:152). 
Dewey confused logic and empiricism; logic 
was thought to be both empirical and 
normative (Dewey, 1920:137), and ulti- 
mately derived from the acts performed 
(Dewey, 1929:163). But Dewey’s view of 
what was good differed from that of Wil- 
liam James in a way that was important for 
sociology. James had equated truth with 
what was good for the individual. Dewey 
saw the difficulties with this idea and de- 
clared that truth was public. A belief was 
to be judged by the consequences it had 
for many persons, not for just one person. 
This aspect of pragmatism may be what 
led Stone and Farberman (1970:15) to 
comment that pragmatism carried social 
psychology away from the psychologistic 
fallacy. From the standpoint of the present 
critique, it matters little whether the war- 
ranted assertibility of a proposition is based 
on the way it works out for one person or 
many. 

Unlike Dewey, Mead was well aware of 
contemporary developments in symbolic 
logic (1943:202; 1936:Ch. 15; 1964:199 
ff). Although he once claimed that the 
theory of the intelligent act fell within the 
realm of Hegel’s logic (1964:8), and pas- 
sages in his later work still indicate a strong 
dialectical aroma (1964:189), he finally con-. 
cluded that the dialectic was a scientifically 
useless device that could be used to prove 
anything (1936:143). Yet his thought shows 
the influence of Hegel in a number of ways. 
His idea of sociality is basically holistic: 

The principle of sociality is that in the pres- 
ent within which emergent change takes 
place, the emergent object belongs to dif- 
ferent systems in its passage from the old 
to the new because of its systematic rela- 
tionship with other structures, and’ possesses 
the characters it has because of its member- 


ship in these different systems (Mead, 1932: 
65). 


With this concept Mead attempts to avoid 
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some of the difficulties of Aristotelian logic. 
Perhaps a clearer statement of the concept 
is the assertion that sociality is‘the capacity 
of being several things at once. “The ani- 
mal traverses the ground in pursuit of his 
prey and is at once a part of the system of 
distribution of energies which makes his 
locomotion possible and a part of the jungle 
system which is a part of the life system 
on the surface of the inanimate globe” 
(Mead, 1932:49). 

In addition to glossing over the distinc- 
tions between entities which characterize 
Aristotelian logic, Mead tended to ignore 
the logico-theoretic component in his notion 
of scientific methodology. His prescriptions 
for the practice of science sound very like 
the methods that Willer (1970:19) has de- 
scribed as empirical or magical thinking, 
when events A and B are connected only 
at the observational level. Mead’s example 
of science indicates that he is discussing 
empirical thinking: 

A child’s explanation of the conduct of 
others and the savage’s appeal to magic are 
uncritical uses of a method which requires 
only analysis and recognition of the impli- 
cations of its technique to become scientific 
(Mead, 1938:91). 

The basic difficulty is that Mead fails to 
make a sufficient distinction between a 
hypothesis and a theory, with the result 
that his work fails to describe the theoreti- 
cal component adequately. Facts define 
themselves in scientific problems (Mead, 
1964:260). Like Dewey, Mead sees science 
as beginning with an immediate problem, 
with an exception that conflicts with a law 
and leads to the appearance in the mind of 
the scientist of a hypothesis that will solve 
his problem (Mead, 1936:136). The test 
of an hypothesis is that the conduct that 
was going on can be continued. “It is the 
same sort of test which the animal finds. 
If it finds itself in a difficult situation and 
sees escape, it rushes off in that direction 
and gets away. This is a fair test of what 
we call a hypothesis” (Mead, 1936:349). 
An animal and a scientist do the same thing 
when they face a problem. They select some 
element in the situation to carry the act 
through to its completion. “The only test 
the animal can bring to such a reconstruc- 
tion of its habits is the ongoing of its activ- 
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ity. This is the experimental test; can it 
continue in action? And that is exactly the 
situation found in science” (Mead, 1936: 
346). The test of truth is the ability to con- 
tinue a process which has been inhibited 
(1936:350; 1964:328). If an hypothesis 
works, it becomes an accepted theory 
(Mead, 1936:353). The test of truth is 
ongoing conduct and truth is synonymous 
with the solution of a problem (Mead, 
1964:328). 
His view of the relationship of a scien- 
tific law to an hypothesis is much the same: 
You are undertaking to set up another law 
in place of the one which has been over- 
thrown. The new law is tentatively set up as 
a hypothesis. You test it. When you have 
tested it, it becomes a working hypothesis. 
And if others test it and it works, it becomes 
an accepted theory (Mead, 1936:825). 


To illustrate the scientific method, almost 
all of Mead’s examples refer to the natural 
or physical sciences where consensus on 
goals is high and the solutions are techno- 
logical. In a rare discussion of a social 
problem, Mead (1964:261-2) says that 
various cult values—which are incommen- 
surable—will prevent a solution; hence the 
scientist must learn to state, as far as pos- 
sible, our social customs in terms of their 
functions. What the scientist is supposed to 
do when this much is accomplished Mead 
does not say. Because his works are cast in 
a phylogenetic frame of reference (Petras, 
forthcoming) and because, like Dewey, 
Mead assumes that evolutionary processes 
will make the world better, the problem is 
minimized. Indeed, Mead often expressed 
the view that history was on the side of 
progress; inevitably the brotherhood of men 
on earth would emerge (Lee, 1945:75; Shi- 
butani, 1968:87). If this assumption were 
true, then consensus on goals would trouble 
neither scientist nor citizen alike. 

The scientific method, Mead thought, was 
only the evolutionary process grown self- 
conscious; scientific technique is simply 
doing “consciouslessly” what takes place 
naturally in the evolution of forms (Mead, 
1936:371). As an example, Mead -mentions 
the food problem, by which he means di- . 
gesting materials that have cellulose cover- 
ings. Humans had to work out a means to 
get rid of the covering, i.e. milling. But 
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Mead never mentions the problem of distri- 
bution. His position tends to be a purely 
analytical scheme which lacks content 
(Meltzer, 1959:29). 

-In addition to assuming that evolution 
was progressive, Mead and Dewey both as- 
sumed that men were naturally rational. 
In making inquiries, men “naturally” test 
and improve the operations in the course of 
what they are doing (Dewey, 1929:124). 
Mead (1934:379) thought that men were 
rational, capable of logical thinking, be- 
cause they were social. Ethical judgments 
can be universal because the voice of all is 
the universal voice; that is, everyone who 
can rationally appreciate the situation will 
agree. Social reconstruction would presup- 
pose a basis of common social interests, by 
all of those whose minds bring about the 
reconstruction: 


And the way in which any such social re- 
construction is actually effected by the minds 
of the individuals involved is by a more or 
less abstract intellectual extension of the 
boundaries of the given society to which 
these individuals all belong, and which is 
undergoing the reconstruction—the extension 
resulting in a larger social whole in terms of 
which the social conflicts that necessitate the 
reconstruction of the given society are har- 
monized or reconciled, and by reference to 
which accordingly, these conflicts can be 
solved or eliminated (Mead, 1934:308-9). 


The Hegelian influence appears in this 
passage. The conflicts are somehow going 
to dissolve in the larger social whole that is 
created. Mead simply did not allow for ir- 
reconcilable conflict. He felt that every in- 
terest involved would be considered, but 
added that “you cannot lay down in advance 
fixed rules as to just what should be done” 
(Mead, 1934:388). Indeed, were all men 
rational and evolution progressive, rules 
would not be very important. As Dewey put 
it, the educative process is all one with the 
moral process, since the latter is a continu- 
ous passage of experience from worse to 
better (Dewey, 1920:183). Science, reason, 
and progress were isomorphic and inevit. 
ble. 

The problems of the pragmatic model 
would be less obvious in a small community 
with a high level of education and homo- 
geneity of the values that people often 
squabble over. If people can agree on the 
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way things are supposed to work, it is not 
so difficult for them to agree on whether 
things really do work out that way. On 
technological matters the degree of agree- 
ment is often high. It is on social matters 
that fights occur. 


LATER FORMULATIONS * 


Of the subsequent attempts to provide a 
methodological basis for SI, Blumer’s 
(1969) is the most sophisticated. But he 
shows a Meadian ambiguity when he de- 
scribes the theoretic component. He gen- 
erally uses words from the vocabulary of 
the -hard-science methodologist, such as 
“theory” and “concept,” but he gives them 
different meanings. Blumer (1969:24) says 
that a “prior picture” of the empirical 
world is an unavoidable prerequisite for its 
study. The four customary means for em- 
pirical validation (proper research design, 
replication, hypothesis testing, and opera- 
tional procedures) are claimed to be inade- 
quate because they can give no assurance 
that premises, problems, data relations, and 
so forth are empirically valid.® Since these 
four usual means will not do, Blumer con- 
cludes that the only way to get this assur- 
ance is to go directly to the empirical social 
world (Blumer, 1969:35). Blumer does not 
mean that the investigator should consult 
census datd-or surveys but rather that he 
or she should directly inspect group. life. 
Direct familiarity is necessary, he says, be- 
cause most sociologists hold their theoretical 
positions tenaciously; and they gratuitously 
accept concepts and beliefs as inherently 
true. These images shape inquiry and be- 
come a substitute for direct experience. But 
Blumer does not explain how scientists can 
approach reality with blank minds nor does 
he offer evidence to show that persons who 
follow the SI tradition hold to their con- 
cepts and positions any less tenaciously than 
those who do not. Nor is his conclusion at 


TIn recent years the two foremost exponents of 
the SI point of view have been Herbert Blumer 
and the late Manford Kuhn (Manis and Meltzer, 
1967: vi), and four major varieties of the tradition 
have been identified (Petras and Meltzer, forth- 
coming). j 

8 Blumer’s criticism of the discipline is extraor- 
dinarily persuasive. As a critic, he is without peer. 
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this point consistent with his earlier state- 
ment that a prior picture is necessary in 
order to study the world. 

What the investigator should do, Blumer 
says, is to conduct an exploratory study, 
seeking acute, well-informed observers. The 
investigator should also aim to cast the 
problem in a theoretic form for analysis. 
But the usual theoretical procedures used 
in sociology will not do. What is needed is 
“inspection,” an intensive focused examina- 
tion of the empirical content of whatever 
elements are used for analysis, and the same 
kind of examination of the empirical nature 
of the relations between such elements 
(Blumer, 1969:43). The prototype of in- 
spection is represented by the handling of 
a strange physical object. “We may pick 
it-up, look at it closely, and test it in one 
way or another. Inspection is not preset, 
routinized; it is free and flexible, the anti- 
thesis of inquiry as outlined in current 
methodology” (Blumer, 1969:44). 

The crucial deficiency of social theory, 
Blumer (1954:5) says, is the ambiguous 
nature of its concepts.® There are two ways 
to solve the problem. First, to develop pre- 
cise procedures that will yield a definitive 
empirical content, relying on standardized 
techniques and mathematical categories. 
This way will not establish genuine concepts 
related to the natural world. The other way 
is to accept sociological concepts as sensi- 
tizing rather than definitive. This approach 
is spared the logical problems confronting 
the first, but it forfeits the achievement of 
definitive concepts with specific objective 
bench marks. It depends on faithful repor- 
torial depiction and analytical probing; and 
it remains in close and continuous relation 
with the natural social world (Blumer, 
1954:9-10). 

Thus theory is seen to emerge from direct 
observation, with little specification of the 
rules ‘of logic or procedure to be used. The 


9 Willer and Webster (1970) also conclude that 
the amount of theory in sociology is small because 
sociologists conceptualize incorrectly.. Their pre- 
scription is unlike Blumer’s. Rather than using the 
concepts of everyday experience, observables, or 
descriptive terms, sociologists should define con- 
structs expressing abstract properties of entities 
for use in theories. 
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‘investigator is urged to use well-informed 


observers. But if the observers fail to agree 
among themselves, on what grounds does 
the investigator choose one view rather than 
another? Do the cbservers ultimately shape 
the theory that emerges? What ensures the 
objectivity or reliability of the investigator? 
Many scholars currently involved in SI anc 
related research styles ignore some of thesi 
questions and disagree on others. Let u: 
examine some responses to these questions. 

The Meadian tradition requires the re- 
searcher to maintain both his own and the 
actor’s perspective. Unless he addresses this 
problem, he cannot warrant his findings on 
scientific grounds and will be open to the 
charge that they are no different from those 
of a lay actor (Cicourel:1964:52). But 
those who do sociology in this style do not 
always confront this issue clearly. For ex- 
ample, researchers are advised to cultivate 
close relationships with those they study 
because such persons can check on the 
emerging theory (Denzin, 1971:168). Equal 
weight cannot be given to informants be- 
cause their motives for aiding the observer 
shape the character of their information. But 
the reader is not told how the researcher 
knows which informants to drop. Becker 
(1970) avoids the problem of separating 
his views from those of the participants by 
opting for the side of the underdog. Because 
values are said to be an implicit part of any 
scientific enterprise, nothing is gained by 
not frankly taking sides. This solution fails 
to distinguish the findings of sociologists 
from the findings of anyone else, and hence 
is unsatisfactory to those who hold that 
sociologists can claim special competence. 
Gouldner (1968:105) notes that the prob- 
lem of identifying an underdog is ignored, 
as well as the problem of knowing which 
dog to side with in a hierarchy of stratified 
dogs. 

The phenomenologists encourage a com- 
plete merging of the views of the researcher 
and the interactive situation, for fear that 
a scientific hypothesis will create the very 
reality that the scientist defines in his de- 
sign. As Bruyn (1966:271, 273) notes, the 
traditional empiricist sets up preconceived 
realities which he seeks to verify; the 
phenomenologist wants to keep his precon- 
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ceptions to a ‘minimum and avoid antici- 
pating causal relationships. Research in- 
terests are to be- guided by the subject as 
given. The ambiguous view of theory which 
characterized the Meadian tradition is thus 
made consistent by eliminating the need for 
theory. 

The objectivity of the scientist is also a 
source of difficulty. Dewey’s (1939:775) 
criterion of truth was a method, to be used 
by intelligent men who would have a sympa- 
thetic regard for persons of differing views. 
The guarantee of objectivity was the social 
sensitivity of the observer to the needs of 
others (Dewey, 1920:147). To judge the 
credibility of grounded theory, Glaser and 
Strauss (1967:230) use a criterion based 
on the feelings of empathy aroused in the 
observer: if the reader is so caught up in 
the description that he feels as if he were 
in the field, he is more likely to be con- 
vinced of the accuracy of an account than if 
the description were flat and unconvincing. 
The judgment is also based on the assess- 
ment of how the researcher came to his con- 
clusions, whom he interviewed, and how he 
might have appeared to those he studied. 
Douglas (1970:13 ff) advised that a “re- 
view” of the experience taken for granted 
by the natural, or everyday-life stance, 
will enable the researcher to understand 
what is going on. What the review should 
consist of and how the researcher knows that 
he has done it properly is not explained. 

Summarizing earlier efforts, Denzin 
(1970:26) concluded that no single method 
will ever meet the requirements for the 
validation of interaction theory and there- 
fore recommended multiple methods. The 
proper strategy cannot be derived solely 
from principles in research manuals because 
it is an “emergent” process, contingent on 
the investigator, the research setting, and 
his theoretical perspective (Denzin, 1970: 
310). The formulation appears to be a mix- 
ture of standard methods added to a deriva- 
tive of the research prescription advanced 
by Dewey and Mead. 


DISCUSSION 


A major legacy of pragmatism to the 
Meadian tradition is the ambiquity toward 
the logico-theoretic component in scientific 
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research. When the theoretical formulation 
is primitive, when it “emerges” from the ` 
research, or when it is absent, then investi- 
gators will tend to use implicitly their own 
social givens as a theory. When the subjects 
studied by the sociologist participate in the 
formulation of emerging theory, then their 
own givens are added to the emerging the- 
ory.. The subjects studied by sociologists in 
the SI tradition have made such problems 
less obvious. Much of the research has fo- 


` cused on people who have little social power 


or influence: little children, skid row bums, 
drug addicts, mental patients, immigrants, 
delinquents, and assorted deviants.1° The 
investigators are typically persons who are 
deeply sympathetic to and understanding of 


-the underdogs they study, but the fact re- 


mains that any lack of consensus among the 
participants in such situations can be set- 
tled by the researcher with little backtalk 
from the participants. 

The problem of scientific objectivity 
raised by lack of a prior theoretical formu- 
lation, by the absence of clear-cut criteria 
for selecting credible informants would be 
highlighted were the researcher to inspect 
a group of topdogs, say, the executives of 
a major corporation. In this situation, the 
researcher’s colleagues might be uneasy if 
the researcher could not distinguish between 
theoretical concepts and observed behavior, 
if the hierarchy of credibility of the infor- 
mants were arbitrary, and if other such 
judgmental procedures could hardly be rep- 
licated. Which of the participants in an 
interactive setting is to have most influence 
in determining the shape of an “emerging” 
theory is a question that the SI model has 
not confronted. 

The most important way to improve the 
practice of SI sociology would be for its 


10 Meadian sociology has been accused of ignor- 
ing the reality of social stratification. The labelling 
theory of deviance, a derivative of the SI ap- . 
proach, is an apparent exception. Deviance occurs 
because some powerful groups can impose their 
rules on subordinates (Becker, 1963:17). The focus 
of research shifts from types of deviance to the ° 
processes by which people become deviant (Kit- 
suse, 1964:87). This development shows great 
promise but thus far a detailed analysis of the 
institutional arrangements which enforce defini- 
tions has not been made. That is, the theoretical 
approach has not been well developed. 
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adherents to confront the problems raised 
by their ambiguity toward the logico-theo- 
retic component in their work. Their use of 
the customary vocabulary of methodology 
illustrates the ambiguity. Often such words 
as theory, hypothesis, concept are given 
meanings which are quite different from 
those they have when used by conventional 
methodologists. In this situation, the ra- 
tional discussion of important issues in the 


discipline is difficult. Every group, of course,. 


has a right to define words any way it 
chooses; but when words already have a 
consensual definition, to give them a differ- 
ent one obfuscates communication. 

Furthermore, nothing prevents a detailed 
observational account from being informed 
with notions from a stratification theory or 
any other theory. For the researcher to spell 
out in advance and in detail what is ex- 
pected and why it is expected is more work 
than transcribing events with the atheoret- 
ical simplicity of a blank mind. But such 
` preliminary spadework would help to inte- 
grate the findings into a larger body of 
work, hence make them more meaningful. 
To be sure, the production of theory in soci- 
ology is beset with many unsolved problems. 
Nevertheless, the prior construction of logi- 
cally-related propositions is important in 
science because it gives the researcher a 
chance to lose the game. A theoretical for- 
mulation forces researchers to bet on a par- 
ticular outcome and to explain why they 
bet the way they do. In the absence of such 
a formulation, the researcher always wins, 
for any outcome is permissible. 

This paper has criticized the SI tradition, 
one of the most important approaches in the 
discipline of sociology. Along with ethno- 
methodology and other styles in the holistic 
tradition, however, SI has retained’a fresh- 
ness in its approach to data which is often 
lost when aggregate data emerge from the 
bowels of the computer. Blumer’s injunc- 
tion to look at real people makes good sense. 
The detailed accounts of the way people 
behave make good reading. Some of these 
rich reports may well survive studies awash 
with mathematical formulations.‘ But the 


11 Many of the studies using the latest techniques 
of quantification are also examples of empirical 
thinking (Willer, 1970), and are relatively atheo- 
retical, 
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practitioners of SI remain nervous lest their 
reports be confused with mere journalism. 
Their fear is justified. What is needed is a 
frank confrontation with a major legacy of 
pragmatism. In the absence of theory, the 
social givens of the researcher and the par- 
ticipants serve as a theoretical framework, 
giving the research a bias which reflects 
the unstated assumptions of the researcher, 
the climate of opinion in the discipline, and 
the distribution of power in the interactive 
setting. Much SI research reflects a kindly 
concern for the people who are studied be- 
cause SI methods attract those who delight 
in observing the nuances of human behavior. 
Nevertheless, when the criterion for truth is 
what people do, when theory emerges from 
practice, then the biases of those who do 
and act are embedded in the theory. 
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ERRATUM 


The Editor is: embarrassed to report that 
the “case study” cited by James S. Coleman 
(“Loss of Power,” ASR, February, 1973, 
page 14) was misplaced in the body of the 
text rather than following the introductory 
remarks in footnote 12. Our apologies to 
Professor Coleman and to our readership. 
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To be meaningful social indicators must be components of some social systems model so that 
changes in the values of these social statistics over time tell us something about the function- ` 


ing of the social system. A necessary next step in developing social indicators is constructing . 
models involving interrelated sets of social indicators in each major institutional area of society. 

This paper reports an initial effort to derive a set of social indicators for the area of health 
care. A structural equation model kas been constructed fox the health care system serving 
the state of New Mexico. The model includes a network that ‘specifies the causal relationships 
hypothesized as existing among a set of social, demographic, and economic variables related 
to the aveilabikty and use of health services and to health status; a set of structural equa- 
tions that indicate the direct effect of variables in the model on each endogenous variable; a 
set of reduced form equations that indicate the combined direct and indirect effect of eack 
predetermined variable on each endogenous variable included in the model. 

The model can be used to provide monitoring information pertaining to the effect of a 
change in a particular variable on all other variables comprising the health care system. Also 


it provides explanatory information regarding the differences in the availability of health care™ 


“ee 


services, their use, and the health-status of the population in various counties. Finally, pre- 
dictions of the effects of alternative health care policies that would affect the supply, the 
organisation of care, or patterns of use of health services can be made baséd on the model. 


ESPITE widespread interest in the use 
of social indicators for policy forma- 
tion and program evaluation (Bauer, 

1966; National Commission on Technology, 
Automation and Economic Progress, 1966; 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1969) and a burgeoning literature 
on the subject (Wilcox, et al., 1972), prog- 
ress to date has been disappointing. The 
authors of the one national social report that 
has been prepared define a social indicator 
to be: 


... a direct measure of welfare . . . subject 
to the interpretation that if it changes in the 
“right” direction, while other things remain 


1 This paper is a revised version of a paper pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, August 25-29, 
1972. 
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equal, things have gotten better, or people are 
“better of” (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1969:97). 


This definition leads to largely descriptive 
reporting of social conditions. In fact the 
major stated purpose of the report was to 
“ |. give social problems more visibility and 
thus make possible more informed judgments 
about national priorities” (U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969: 
xii). : 

‘Land (1971) and Wilcox and Brooks 
(1971) criticize this approach, pointing out 
that the success of economic indicators re- 
sults from the fact that such indicators are 
interrelated components of an economic 
model in which variation in the values of © 
indicators tells us something about the func- 
tioning of the economic system, Without 
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theoretical models of social systems specify- 
ing the nature of relationships among indi- 
cators of states of the system, such indicators 
are inadequate for policy planning and pro- 
‘gram evaluation. The mere accumulation of 
time series data on selected social indicators 
provides little more than descriptive data 
concerning societal conditions, and does not 


permit separation of the effects of public’ 


policies and programs from the impact of 
social processes such as migration, urbaniza- 
tion, and industrialization (Wilcox and 
Brooks, 1971; Sheldon and Freeman, 1970). 

If we accept the modified definition of so- 
cial indicators proposed by Land (1971) 
and Wilcox and Brooks (1971) that views 
social indicators as components of a social 
system that describes the functioning of that 
system, then the next step is one of inductive 
model building in each of the major societal 
institutional areas. Causal models are needed. 
to.relate the social impact of major social 
processes and public policies to indicators 
of quality of life. Land (1971) suggests that 
such a focus on models that describe specific 
social processes may permit us to develop so- 
cial models comparable to economic models 
. that have been. used successfully for public 
„policy formation for some time. The con- 
struction of such models, however, requires 
the empirical verification of their conceptual 
basis (Perle, 1970). To date the failure of re- 
search in the area of social indicators to go 
much beyond the collection of individual in- 
dicators of quality of life that lend them- 
selves to little more than description has 
reflected the lack of a prerequisite method- 
ology (Wilcox and Brooks, 1971). 

Causal modelling procedures that have 
been developed in biology (Wright, 1934, 
1954, 1960; Li, 1956), economics (Wold 
and Jureen, 1953; Wold, 1954; Goldberger, 
1964; Christ, 1956), and the social sciences 
(Blalock, 1964, 1971; Duncan, 1966; Land, 
1969) potentially provide the necessary 
methodology. These approaches permit ar- 
` ticulation among the verbal language used 
to state social theories, the operational lan- 
guage that specifies how concepts are to be 
measured, and the mathematical language 
that permits the construction of simultane- 
-ous equation models that lead to the empiri- 
cal verification of the theory (Blalock, 1964, 
1969). 
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THEORETICAL MODEL 


The purpose of this paper is to construct 
a preliminary model ior the health care sec- 
tor. Census data, vital statistics, hospital 
statistics, and health manpower data have 
been used to construct a model of the health 
care system serving the state of New Mexico. ` 
The model relates basic demographic proc- 
esses to indicators of the health care delivery’ 
system which in turn are related to indica- 
tors of the health-status of the population. 
In the following sections of this paper the 
construction and analysis of this model will 
be described. 


Health-Status Indicators 


The performance of a health care system 
and the evaluation of public policies affect- 
ing the delivery of care ultimately must be 
appraised in terms of their ability to improve 
the health of a target population. In the 
past health-status indices based on mortality 
have been used as measures of the level of 
health (U.S. Center for Health Statistics, 
1966a). Recently several measures based on 
mortality and morbidity (U.S. National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1965) and on 
disability (Fanshel and Bush, 1970; Sulli- 
van, 1971) have been proposed. These latter 
indices have the disadvantage that data are 
not routinely collected on morbidity and 
disability at the state, county, or metropoli- 
tan area level. 

In this study the infant mortality rate has 
been taken as a measure of a county’s health- 
status since it is a sensitive index of the 
level of health existing in an area and is 
responsive to a host of social and economic 
factors (Wrong, 1956; Anderson, 1958). 
While this rate has stabilized nationally in 
recent years, among minority groups and in 
rural areas of the United States it remains 
high (U.S, National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics, 1966b). For example, while the 
national infant mortality rate in 1968 was 
21.8 infant deaths per thousand live births, 
the rate for New Mexico was 23.9. County 
rates varied from a high of 91.0 to a low of 
10.6 with nine of the thirty-two county 
rates exceeding thirty infant deaths per 
thousand live births. Consequently, this 
measure appears to be a good social indica- 
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tor of the health-status of the population in 
various New Mexico counties. 


Indicators of Health Care Delivery 
Direct attempts to affect health-status in- 


- .volve changes in the system that delivers 
health care. At the present time this system. 


is comprised of a collection of largely auton- 
omous private physicians, public and private 
clinics and hospitals, both short-term and 
long-term, nursing homes, medical labora- 
tories, and pharmacies. Enlightened policy 
formation requires an understanding of the 
aggregate behavior of these independent 
components of the health care delivery sys- 
tem. Presently the federal government sub- 
sidizes the construction of hospital facilities 
through the Hill-Burton Act, health insur- 
ance for aged and indigent through Medicare 
and Medicaid, and the operation of neigh- 
borhood health centers through the Office of 
- Economic Opportunity. Present bills pend- 
ing in Congress, if enacted, would affect the 
nature of health insurance for the popula- 
tion as a whole, the organization of care 
through the formation of Health Mainte- 
nance Organizations, and the training and use 
of physician’s assistants and other allied 
health personnel. The affects of each of these 
policies on indicators of health-status would 
result both directly and indirectly from 
changes in the availability of health man- 
power and facilities and in modifications to 
the current patterns of use of health care. 
Choices among these policies then, should 
be made in terms of their effects on the 
health-status of the population (Feldstein, 
1967; Anderson, 1972a, 1972b). 

Consequently, the proposed model in- 
corporates several indicators of the aggre- 
gate behavior of the delivery system. First 
the number of general practitioners as well 
as the number of medical specialists avail- 
able per 100,000 population have been used 
as indicators of the supply of health: man- 
power. Similarly the number of short-term 
general hospital beds available per thousand 
population has been incorporated into the 
model as an indicator of the supply of facili- 
ties. Finally, the proportion of births that 
occurred in the hospital has been used as an 
indicator of current use patterns. 


Social and Demographic Factors Affecting 
Health-Status and Health Care Delivery 


Social and demographic factors and- the 
processes that change them affect health- 
status, the supply of health manpower and 
facilities, and the use of health care services. 
For example, income is highly related, to 
infant mortality as an early study of infant 
mortality rates in eight cities in the United 
States revealed (Woodbury, 1925). A later 
study in Cleveland found the same relation- 
ship even when income was divided into 
deciles (Green, 1939). This finding is, fur- 
ther substantiated by a study of 973 cities 
in the United States during the period 1939- 
1940 (Altenderfer and Crowther, 1949) as 
well as by studies in Holland (Collins, 1927), 
Stockholm (Titmuss, 1943), and England 
and Wales (Morris and Heady, 1955). More 
recent evidence from Providence, Rhode 
Island and Boston, Massachusetts, however, 
suggests that the relationship between infant 
mortality and income may be changing. Data 
from these two studies reveal that neonatal 
mortality appears to be associated with 
biological factors rather than with socioeco- 


nomic characteristics. At the same time . 


deaths during the postneonatal period were 
found to be inversely related to socioeco- 
nomic factors such as income (Stockwell, 
1962, 1963; Donabedian, et al., 1965). 
Urbanization is another significant factor 
that affects the health-status of a popula- 
tion. National statistics indicate significant 
rural-urban differences in infant mortality 
(U.S, National Center for Health Statistics 


1966b). Indirectly health may be affected , 


by changes in the structure of the family 
(Adams, 1968; Gore, 1968) and the dele- 
terious effect of segregated neighborhoods 
upon child bearing and rearing (Yankauer, 
1950; Yankauer and Allaway, 1958) that 
result from increased urbanization. A more 
direct effect is due to the increased avail- 
ability of health care services to urban 
populations. 

Moreover, the presence of large minority 


. racial and ethnic groups in a county has a 


profound effect on social and economic 
characteristics of its population as well as 
upon health-status. Woodbury’s (1925) 
study of eight American cities revealed dif- 
ferential infant mortality rates among sev- 
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eral groups of foreign born whites. Native 
born nonwhites were found to have the 
-highest rate; white foreign born Jews were 
found to have the lowest rate. Anderson 
(1958) in reviewing the findings of this 
study cites cultural factors unique to this 
ethnic group as an explanation for this un- 
anticipated result. More recent statistics -re- 
veal differences in infant mortality rates for 
whites and nonwhites in the United States as 
a whole (U.S. National Center for Health 
Statistics, 1966b, 1971). 

‘Income also affects use of health care 
services, especially hospitalization. The re- 
sults of three national surveys have demon- 
strated a relationship between hospital ad- 
mission rates and family income (Andersen 
and Anderson, 1967). Richardson (1969) 
found an even more pronounced relation- 
` ship between use and income in analyzing 
hospital data for 1967. Moreover, Rosen- 
thal (1965) and Feldstein and German 
(1965) found income to be an important 
predictor of hospital use rates in the several 
States, 

Education also appears to be related to 
hospital utilization, Rosenthal (1965) found 
education, one of five components extracted 
from a principal components analysis of 
twelve population characteristics, to be a 
predictor of hospital admission rates and 
average length of stay. He interpreted this 
finding as indicative of increased awareness 
` among highly educated persons of the value 
and importance of seeking medical care. 
Moreover, the kind of jobs open to persons 
with little education may require continuous 
work with no provisions for sick leave. This 
would provide an incentive, independent of 
cost, for poorly educated persons to avoid 
hospitalization if at all possible. 

Differences in hospital use rates are also 
apparent between rural and urban areas with 
the lowest hospital utilization rates occur- 
ring among urban residents, even when dif- 
ferences in the age distribution of the two 
populations are taken into account (Ander- 
sen and Anderson, 1967). Also prediction 
models developed by Feldstein and German 
(1965), by Rosenthal (1965), and by Feld- 
stein (1967) all indicate that percentage 
urbanization is an important predictor of 
hospital usage. 

The ethnic composition of the population 


1 ` 


also has a major impact on hospital use. 
Data indicate that nonwhites do not use 
health services as often as whites do (Rich- 
ardson, 1969). This differential use reflects 
differences in age, education, income, and 
the availability of health services among 
others. 

The supply of health manpower also ap- 
pears to be significantly affected by differ- 
ences in the composition of the population 
served and in the medical environment. 
Marden’s (1966) study of the influence of 
five demographic and ecological variables 
on the distribution of physicians within 
metropolitan areas of the United States re- 
vealed significant differences between the 
factors that affect the distribution of general 
practitioners and those that affect the distri- 
bution of medical specialists. Age and race 
were found to be the most important factors 
in accounting for differences in the supply of 


. general practitioners. For specialists, the ed- 


ucational level of the population and the 
general medical environment of the area, in 
particular the number of short-term general 
hospital beds available, were found to be im- 
portant determinants of supply. 


THE SIMULTANEOUS EQUATION MODEL 


_ The model used to describe the complex 
interrelationships that obtain between com- 
ponents of the health care system and its 
target population consists of a system of 
simultaneous equations. Such a set of equa- 
tions can be used to determine the response 
of health-status indicators to changes in 
components of the health care system, such 
as physician supply, or in population char- 
acteristics. 

In this section a simultaneous equation 
model of the health care system serving the 
state of New Mexico is developed. Data on 
the thirty-two New Mexico counties from 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1971), an- 
nual guide issues of Hospitals, the Journal 
of the American Hospital Association (1971), 
physician distribution statistics published 
annually by the American Medical Associa- 
tion (1967, 1971), and Vital Statistics of 
the United States (U.S. National Center for 
Health Statistics, 1970, 1971) have been 
used to estimate the parameters of this 
model, 


` 
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Endogenous Variables 


` The model accounts for variation in a set 
of endogenous variables that characterize 
the health care system and the population 
it serves. The social and demographic vari- 
ables are age (AGE) as measured by the 
percentage of persons aged sixty-five and 


over, education (ED) as measured by the’ 


proportion of the population twenty-five 
years of age or over who have completed 
twelve or more years of education and in- 
come (INCOME) as measured by the pro- 
portion of the population with income less 
than $3,000. The number of general practi- 
tioners (GP) and medical specialists (SP) 
per 100,000 population, the number of 
short-term general hospital beds (BEDS) 
available per thousand population, and the 
percentage of births that occurred in the 
hospital (BRNHOSP) have been used to 
characterize the health care delivery system. 

Infant mortality (INFMORT)), or the 
number of infant deaths per 1,000 live 
births, has been used as a health-status in- 
dicator. Rates for 1968 have been used since 
this is the latest year for which county 


Statistics have been published. Since the ` 


principal causes of mortality vary greatly 
with the age of the infant, the infant mor- 
tality rate has been broken down into a 
neonatal mortality rate (NEONTL), or the 
number of infants who die during the first 
twenty-seven days per thousand live births, 
and a _ postneonatal mortality rate 
(PNEONTL), or the rate of infant deaths 
occurring between the ages of one month 
and one year. In the first instance, adverse 
conditions present during the fetal period 
and surrounding the birth of the child are 
important causes of neonatal deaths. During 
the postneonatal period, poor nutrition and 
sanitation and lack of proper preventive care 
play a large role in infant deaths (Stockwell, 
1962; Donabedian, et al., 1965; U.S. Na- 
tional Center for Health Statistics, 1966b). 


Predetermined Variables 


Predetermined variables consist of exog- 
enous variables and lagged values of the 
endogenous variables. The exogenous vari- 
ables include the proportions of nonwhites 
(NW) and Spanish-Americans (SA) resid- 
ing in the county, and the proportion of 
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persons who lived in urban areas (URBAN) 
in 1970. 1964 levels of general practitioners 
(GPioe:) and medical specialists (SPises), 
the first year that these data were published 
by county, were used as additional prede- 
termined variables in the model. Table 1 
shows the intercorrelations among the two 
sets of variables. 

The structural model is graphically repre- 
sented in Figure 1. 


Identification of the Model 


Before estimating the parameters of the 
structural equations, it is necessary to de- 
termine whether or not a sufficient number 
of constraints have been imposed on the 
set of equations so that the parameters can 
be identified. Otherwise there will be an in- 
finite number of sets of parameter values 
that are compatible with both the data and 
the restrictions, and the structure of the 
model can not be determined (Christ, 1966). 
In the type of model presented here, where 
the only constraints imposed are that cer- 
tain variables do not appear in certain equa- 
tions used to predict values of the endoge- 
nous variables, Fisher (1966) provides a 
means of determining whether or not each 
equation is identified. An equation is identi- 
fied if a number of variables equal to one 
less than the total number of equations is 
excluded from that equation. In the present 
model an equation is identified if eight vari- 
ables are excluded from the equation. In- 
spection of equations (1) through (9) that 
appear below indicates that all of these 
equations are identified. 


Estimation of Model Parameters 


A two-stage least squares technique has 
been used to estimate parameters of the 
model since ordinary least squares’ would 
provide parameter estimates that are both 
biased and inconsistent (Johnston, 1963; 
Goldberger, 1964). In the first stage of this 
method, each endogenous variable is re- 
gressed on all of the predetermined variables 
using ordinary least squares.? Next observed 


2 In the first-stage, an additional predetermined 
variable was used to estimate the endogenous varia- 
bles included In the model. This variable was the 
1960 value of the hospital bed to population ratio. 
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Table 1. Intercorrelation Matrix for Endogenous and Predetermined Variables 


4.22) 9.489.7716.16 





NOTE: X, - (NW) Percentage Non-white 1970, 
X, - (URBAN) Percentage Urban 1970., 
X; - (SA) Percentage Spanish-American 1970. 
X% ~- (GPi 964) HO of general practitioners per 100,000 population 


R Xs - (SP1964) Number of specialists per 100,000 population 1964. 
Xg - (AGE) Percentage of persons ages 65 and over 1970. 
X% - (ED) Percentage of persons 25 years of age or older with 12 or more 
years of education 1970. 
Xg - (INCOME) Percentage of families with incomes below $3,000 1970. 


Xg - (GP) Number of general practitioners per 100,000 population 1970. 
X - (SP) Number of specialists per 100,000 population 1970. 


Xa. 5 (BEDS) Number of short-term general hospital beds available per 
1,000 population 1970. 


X12 ~ (BRNHOSP) Percentage of births in the hospital 1968. 


Xis - (NEONTL) Neonatal mortality rate--infant deaths per 1,000 live 
births 1968. 


X - (PNEONTL) Postneonatal mortality rate--infant deaths per 1,000 live 
14 
births 1968, 


Xis 7 (INFMORT) Infant mortality rate--infant deaths per 1,000 live 
births 1968. 
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FIGURE 1. STRUCTURAL EQUATION MODEL or THe HEALTH CARE SYSTEM. 


values of the predetermined variables are 
substituted into these equations in order to 
estimate the values of the endogenous vari- 
ables. In the second stage, the parameters 
of the original set of structural equations 
are estimated by ordinary least squares using 
the predicted values of the endogenous vari- 
ables and observed values of the predeter- 
mined variables as independent variables. 
Coefficients estimated by this two-stage pro- 
cedure are still biased but are consistent and 
more efficient than the values that would 
have been obtained using the ordinary least 
squares technique (Johnston, 1963; Gold- 
berger, 1964). Parameter estimates for the 
structural equations obtained by using this 
‘method are presented in the next section. 


The Structural Equations 


An equation is written for each endoge- 
nous variable included in the model. The co- 
efficients indicate the direct effect that an 
independent variable has on a dependent 
endogenous variable with the effect of all 
other variables appearing in that equation 





Fisher (1971) discusses the merits of this approach 
and suggests that any such variable should be un- 
correlated with the disturbance term in that equa- 
tion and should have a significant causal influence 
on the endogenous variable while at the same time 
its effect should be somewhat independent of the 
other predetermined variables appearing in the 
equation. 


controlled (Suits, 1962). For example, age 
is considered to be affected by both the 
ethnic composition and the urban structure 
of a county. The equation then is: 


(1) AGE= 16.166- 0.169 NW — 0.067 


(0.053) (0.025) 
URBAN -0.047 SA. 
(0.037) 
R=0.587 


The numbers shown in parentheses are 
standard errors for the regression coeff- 
cients. The multiple correlation coefficient is 
shown below the equation. 

The sign of the coefficient for the per- 
centage of persons residing in urban areas 
is negative suggesting that as urbanization 
increases, the percentage of the population. 
aged sixty-five or over residing in New Mex- 
ico counties declines. This probably results 
from migration since out migration from 
rural to urban areas tends to remove young 
adults and add them to the urban popula- 
tion. Also, in a state such as New Mexico, 
immigration induced by the concentration 
of military installations and aerospace in- 
dustries adds additional young adults to the 
urban population. 

Age is also affected by the ethnic com- 
position of the county. In those counties 
that contain large concentrations of Spanish- 
Americans and nonwhites, mostly American 
Indians in New Mexico, the proportion of 
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the aged is lower. This relationship may 
partly reflect the reduced life expectancy of 
both ethnic groups (Moustafa and Weiss, 
1968) but is primarily due to their higher 
fertility (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1963a, 
1963b; Bogue, 1969). 

The structural equation for education in- 
dicates that the presence of either minority 
group in a county lowers the percentage of 
persons twenty-five years of age or older 
who have completed a high school education. 
This finding reflects the well documented 
educational gap existing among Spanish- 
Americans and American Indians. In 1960 
only 18.4 percent of the Spanish-Americans 
and 15.3 percent of the American Indians 
age fourteen and.over in the southwest had 
completed high school. At the same time 
among Anglo-Americans, 22.1 per cent had 
completed some college and one-half had 
completed high school (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1963a 1963b). Age affects educa- 
tion in a similar fashion, As the aged popu- 
lation of a county grows, the educational 
‘level declines, reflecting the general secular 
trend in which succeeding cohorts have at- 
tained increasingly higher amounts of edu- 
‘cation. 

(2) ED=39.515 -0.270 NW -0.178 SA- 
(0.067) (0.034) 
0.577 AGE 
(0.269) 
R=0.768 


Income is first and foremost a function of 
education. This relationship obtains even 
when differences between males and females, 
age groups, and whites and nonwhites are 
taken into account (Glick and Miller, 1956; 
Miller, 1966). Equation (3) reflects this re- 
lationship. The regression coefficient for the 
percentage of persons twenty-five years of 
age who have completed twelve or more 
years of education is large and negative. A 
two percent increase in the population with 
at least a high school education leads to a 
one percent decrease in the proportion of 
families with incomes less than $3,000. 

_ The low income status of the Spanish- 
American population is also evident. The 
poverty population of a county increases 
with the proportion of Spanish-Americans 
residing in that county. This result is quite 
predictable since statistics from the census 
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indicated that 54 percent of the rural and, 
one-third of the urban Spanish-American 
families living in New Mexico in 1959 had in- 
comes under $3,000 (Leonard and Johnson, 
1967). Urban and rural differences in in- 
come are also reflected by the sign of the 
coefficient for this term in the equation. As a 
county urbanizes, ihe poverty population 
declines in New Mexico. This may be largely 
a result of increased job opportunities and 
selective migration into urban areas. 


(3) INCOME = 32.238- 0.088 URBAN +, 


(0.040) 
0.092 SA -0.504 ED 
(0.061) (0.266) 


R= .782. 


Non-federal physicians have been divided 
into two groups, those engaged in private - 
general practice and those engaged in spe- 
cialties. The structural equations for the two 
physician to population ratios are shown be- 
low. Marden (1966) has shown that the dis- 
tribution of physicians in the United States 
is influenced by demographic and ecological 
variables. Not only is a certain size popula- 
tion needed to support a medical practice, 
particularly a specialty; but urban areas 
provide physicians with the social, cultural, 
and professional opportunities that are im- 
portant to them in establishing a location for 
their practice. 

The composition of the population is also 
important. Data from the National Health 
Survey indicate that physician visits are 
higher among persons sixty-five and over and 
among those under five. Also physician visits 
differ among income groups with the high- 
est rates occurring among persons with fam- 
ily incomes of $3,000 or less or $10,000 or 
more. These differences reflect a greater 
amount of preventive care among the high 
income group; while increased use among 
the low income group reflects greater need, 
the disproportionate number of elderly per- 
sons who fall into this group, and the avail- 
ability of health services for persons below 
the poverty line (U.S. National Center for 
Health Statistics, 1968). Consequently, it 
was hypothesized that physician-population 
ratios would be higher in areas where there 
was a concentration of those segments of the 
population who use their services the most. 

Equations (4) and (5) in general sup- 
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„port these hypotheses. The supply of gen- 
eral practitioners appears to increase with 
the educational level of the population. Elesh 
and Schollaert (1972) also found the dis- 
tribution of physicians in Chicago to be re- 
lated to the educational level of the popula- 
tion served. While this finding suggests that 
physicians respond to the demand created 
by more highly educated individuals who 
place a high value on medical care and who 
can afford the cost of physicians’ services, 
the relationship between education and de- 
mand for medical care is probably more 
complex. Socioeconomic factors such as edu- 
cation affect the form of social organization 
to which an individual is exposed as well as 
his medical orientation. Both of these factors 
have been shown to be related to the source 
of care that the individual seeks (Suchman, 
1965a). 

Also the number of medical specialists 
serving a county population increases with 
the population sixty-five years of age or 
older. Since need increases markedly with 
age (U.S. National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics, 1966c) creating a greater demand for 
the services of medical specialists, it would 
appear that the supply of specialists is re- 
sponsive to the medical needs generated by 
the aged. Moreover since New Mexico, like 


many other areas of the southwest, attracts © 


persons of retirement age, this finding may 
indicate that medical specialists are recruited 
in part to serve this population. 
Nevertheless, examination of the coeffi- 
cients for the previous supply of general 
practitioners and specialists in equations (4) 
and (5) reveals that physician supply is less 
sensitive to changes in characteristics of the 
population than one might expect. The stan- 
dardized coefficient of the lagged variables in 
each equation is considerably larger than the 
coefficients for other terms in that equation. 
This indicates that the previous supply of 
physicians in a county is a major determinant 
of present medical manpower levels. The 
relative magnitudes of the coefficients of the 
lagged variables also suggest a differential 
response to population changes by the two 
groups of physicians. General practitioners 
are more responsive to changes in the popu- 
lation than are medical specialists. This rela- 
tive insensitivity of physician supply was 
also noted by Feldstein (1967) in analyzing 


data from the several states, although hi 
found only a slight difference in the response 
rates of general practitioners and specialists 

Hospital facilities appear to be a critica 
factor in attracting specialists. One can com 
clude that the supply of medical specialist: 
is more sensitive to changes in the medica 
environment of a county: than is the supply, 
of general practitioners. Marden (1966) 
came to a similar conclusion in his study 
He found significant differences between the 
distributions of the two groups of physician: 
within population size categories and con- 
cluded that factors other than size play < 
more important role in determining the dis- 
tribution of specialists than general practi- 
tioners. While there were more general prac- 
titioners in those metropolitan areas where 
there were fewer hospital facilities, such fa- 
cilities were found to be very important .fovm 
specialists in every size category. 

The supply of general practitioners alsc 
appears to be affected by the supply of medi- 
cal specialists, General practitioners appeavm 
to be in greater supply in counties that have 
fewer specialists. This may indicate that gen- 
eral practitioners are’ substituted for spe 
cialists in areas where the latter are in shor% 
supply. 


(4) GP = 5.950 +0.514 GP 1964 10-154 EL 
(0.135) ' (0.545) 
-0.056 SP 
(0.096) R=0.62( 


(5) SP=~ 22.139 + 1.026 SP geq + 1.866 
(0.778) (0.722 

AGE +3.135 BEDS 
(1.027) R =0.95; 


The supply of hospital beds appears to be 
affected by changes in economic character- 
istics of the population. Hospital beds are 
in shorter supply in New Mexico counties 
that contain large numbers of families withe» 
incomes below the poverty line. As the 
proportion of families with incomes below 
$3,000 increases, the hospital bed to popu- 
lation ratio decreases. Since a number o{mm 
national studies have shown that the de- 
mand for hospitalization is greatest amonge= 
low income groups (Andersen and Anderson, 
1967), this finding is of some significance. 

Hospital bed supply also appears to be a= 
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«unction of the number of general practi- 
Koners and medical specialists practicing in 
. county. As the physician-population ratio 
creases, so does the hospital bed-popula- 
Kon ratio. Since physicians rely heavily on 
ospital facilities, they may be instrumental 
1 affecting expansions in the existing sup- 
ly of hospital beds. 


(6) BEDS = 5.230~0.166 INCOME + 
(0.079) 
0.043 GP+0.010 SP 
(0.045) (0.017) 
R=0.519 


An examination of the three equations per- 
raining to the supply of physicians and hos- 
wital facilities suggests some tentative hy- 
«otheses concerning the process by which the 

upply of physicians and short-term hospital 

weds changes over time. Equation (6) in- 
Hicates that hospital beds increase in a 
‘ounty with the supply of physicians since 
he signs for both general practitioners and 
pecialists in this equation are positive. One 
sxplanation for this finding is that physi- 
clans may be instrumental in mobilizing the 
community resources necessary to expand the 
supply of hospital beds for a county popu- 
ation, Hospital facilities, in turn, are ap- 
yarehtly strongly related to the supply of 
nedical specialists in a county. Equation (5) 
ndicates that as the hospital bed-population 
‘atio increases so does the supply of spe- 
sialists, This suggests that once a county is 
successful in expanding its hospital facilities 
t is then able to attract additional medical 
specialists. 

A measure of health services use that has 
been shown to be important in accounting 
Kor differential infant mortality rates is the 
percentage of births that occur in the hospi- 
Kal (Altenderfer and Crowther, 1949). Such 
births occur under asceptic conditions, are 
attended by trained medical personnel, and 
usually involve better prenatal care. De- 
spite the fact that 98.5 percent of the births 
that occurred in New Mexico during 1968 
occurred in the hospital, equation (7) indi- 
rates that the availability of health services 
tis an important factor in accounting for dif- 
ferences among counties on this measure of 
use, The supply of hospital beds in a county 
is of particular importance. An increase in 
ten hospital beds per 1,000 population in a 
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county results in a four percent increase in 
the percentage of births that occur in the 
hospital. Moreover, the supply of medical 
specialists has a similar but somewhat 
smaller effect on births. An increase in the 
supply of medical specialists results in a 
slight increase in the proportion of births 
that are attended by trained medical per- 
sonnel in a hospital setting. Once the supply 
of health manpower and hospital facilities 
is taken into account, characteristics of the 
population do not appear to affect the pro- 
portion of births that occur in the hospital 
at all. This finding reflects a general change 
in use patterns that has been noted by other 
studies. Data from several national surveys 
indicate that differences among income 
groups in their use of physician services 
has diminished appreciably (Bice, et al., 
1972). Other studies have come to a similar 
conclusion, citing the sensitivity of low in- 
come groups to the methods of financing 
care (Andersen and Benham, 1970; Richard- 
son, 1970). Medicare and Medicaid and 
other forms of third-party coverage have 
been important factors in increasing access 
to medical care among low income groups. 


(7) BRNHOSP = 
95.406 + 0.022 SP+0.425 BEDS 
(0.025) (0.410) 


R=0.322 


The two components of infant mortality 
have been considered separately in equations 
(8) and (9) since each has a somewhat dif- 
ferent etiology. Neonatal deaths, or infant 
deaths that occur during the first twenty- 
seven days after birth, appear to be caused 
in the main by immaturity of the infant, by 
injury during birth, by congenital malforma- 
tion, and by aspbyxia and atelectasis (Mor- 
ris and Heady, 1955; U.S. National Center 
for Health Statistics, 1966b); while deaths 
occurring during the remainder of the first 
year of life, postneonatal mortality, are 
largely due to causes that originate in the 
environment. For example, during 1950 
pneumonia, influenza, diarrhea, and dysen-- 
tery accounted for 27 percent of the infant 
deaths that occurred during the postneonatal 
period (Collins, et al., 1955). Data from 
1963 reveal a similar pattern (U.S. National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1966b). 

While socioeconomic variables have been 
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shown consistently to be determinants of in- 
fant mortality, the nature of this relationship 
is not clear. Willie’s (1959) study of Syra- 
cuse indicated that the socioeconomic status 
of a census tract was more highly correlated 
with postneonatal mortality than with neo- 
natal mortality. Correlations between each of 
these infant mortality measures and family 
income, however, revealed exactly the op- 
posite pattern. A follow-up study of these 
1950 data indicated that Negro and native 
white populations had similar neonatal mor- 
tality rates when socioeconomic status was 
held constant (Willie and Rothney, 1962). 
Studies by Stockwell (1963) and Donabe- 
dian, et al. (1965) found income and educa- 
tion to be better predictors of postneonatal 
mortality rates than neonatal rates. 

An examination of equations (8) and (9) 
in general supports the findings of these 
earlier studies. As the proportion of families 
with incomes less than $3,000 increases, the 
postneonatal mortality rate rises in New 
Mexico counties, One way in which this ef- 
fect comes about is due to the low quality 
of housing, sanitation, and nutrition among 
low income families, since the causes of these 
deaths are largely due to infection (Collins, 
et al., 1955; U.S. National Center for Health 
Statistics, 1966b). 

Both neonatal and postneonatal mortality 


rates decline as health services become more . 


available. Equation (8) reveals that infant 
mortality during the neonatal period declines 
as the supply of both types of physicians 
increases. During the postneonatal period, 
the supply of general practitioners and hos- 
pital beds influences the rate of infant deaths. 
The only other study that has demonstrated 
a similar effect of physician supply on in- 
fant mortality was carried out by Shapiro 
and others (1958, 1960). The lower rate 
of prematurity and perinatal mortality 
among members of a prepaid group practice 
comprehensive medical care plan in New 
York when compared with the general popu- 
lation was attributed to the greater number 


of obstetricians and gynecologists available ` 


to the prepaid group. 

One plausible interpretation of this find- 
ing is that increased infant mortality may 
be partly the result of inadequate prenatal 
and postnatal care among low income fam- 
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„ilies and in counties where health services 


are not as readily-available. A national study 
found that one out of seven mothers from 
families with incomes less than $3,000 in 
1953 did not see a physician at-all during 
pregnancy and over two-thirds had seen a 
physician less than seven times during the 
prenatal period (Health Information Foun- 
dation, 1957). Moreover, Yankauer andl 
others (1953) found infant mortality rates. 
in New York to be related to the amount. of 
prenatal care sought. A later study by Shah» 
and Abbey (1971) in Baltimore indicatedt 
that prenatal care was a determinant of 
both neonatal and postneonatal mortality. 

Since an earlier study found that differ- 
ences in the percentage of births that oc- 
curred in hospitals largely accounted for dif- 
ferential infant mortality rates among racial 
and income groups (Altenderfer and Crow- 
ther, 1949), it is interesting to note that 
this variable does- not appear to predict 
either measure of infant mortality in the 
present study. This finding, coupled with the 
fact that 98.5 percent of the births that oc- 
curred in New Mexico during 1968 occurred 
in the hospital, suggests that this factor 
may no longer be a significant determinant 
of infant mortality. It would appear that 
federal programs such as medicaid and the 
general extension of third-party insurance 
coverage may have largely reduced the dis- 
parities in the use of hospitals for mater- 
nity, an effect noted in studies of other mea- 
sures of health services use (Richardson, 
1970; Bice, et al., 1972). 


(8) NEONTL = 22.328 -0.164 GP - 0.038 - 


(0.179) (0.054) 
SP 
R=0.185 
(9) PNEONTL =17.516+0.164 INCOME 
(0.313) 


~ 0.310 GP — 1.313 BEDS 
(0.165) . < (1.073) 
R=0.495 


The last equation involves an identity. 
The infant mortality rate is the sum of the 
neonatal mortality rate and the postneonatal 
mortality rate. The equation is shown below. 


(10) INFMORT = NEONTL 
+PNEONTL ` 


` 
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Khe Reduced Form Equations 


Table 2 presents the estimated parameters 
f the reduced form equations. These equa- 
Kons express each endogenous variable as 
| function of the predetermined variables 
hat were included in the model and can 
«e algebraically determined from the struc- 
ural equations. The coefficients can be in- 
erpreted as measuring the combined direct 
nd indirect effect of each predetermined 
‘ariable on the endogenous variable allow- 
ag for adjustments in other endogenous 
variables (Suits, 1962). 

It can be seen from these equations that 
wrbanization indirectly affects postneonatal 
mortality rates. A-reexamination of the struc- 
‘ural equations suggests that this results from 
hanges in the socioeconomic characteristics 
«f the population which in turn affect the 
wailability of health services. The educa- 
Konal and income level of the population 
ises as a county urbanizes, resulting in an 
mcrease in the number of physicians and 


3 The coefficients bf the reduced form equation 
xw) have been computed from the coefficients of 
the structural equations by inverting the matrix of 
‘he coefficients of the endogenous variables (8) in 
“ie structural equation, postmultiplying the inverse 
y the matrix of the coefficients of the predeter- 
uned variables (T), and multiplying the resulting 
ratrix by ~1, The matrix formula is r=~p7P 
Johnston, 1963; Goldberger, 1964). 


hospital beds serving the population. It 
would appear that this then accounts for the 
decline in infant mortality rates that New 
Mexico counties experience as they become 
more urban. 

The reduced form equations can also be 
used to predict 1980 values of the endoge- 


nous variables for each county if it is as- 


sumed that the parameters of the structural 
equations remain unchanged. Such forecasts 
can be made by substituting estimated val- 
ues of the percentage of persons who are 
expected to live in urban areas by 1980, 
estimates of the ethnic composition of these 
counties in 1980, and 1970 values for the 
lagged values of the physician measures into 
the reduced form equations. For example, a 
ten percent increase in the number of per- 
sons residing in urban areas of De Baca 
county by 1980, assuming no change in the 
ethnic composition of the population, would 
result in a decline in postneonatal mortality 
rates from 27.8 infant deaths per 1,000 live 
births, to 8.5. The dramatic reduction in 
postneonatal mortality predicted to occur is 
the result of changes in the economic status 
of the population and the supply of physi- 
cians and hospital beds expected to come 
about as a result of urbanization. Urbaniza- 
tion affects the age structure, the educa- 
tional and income levels of the population 
as can be seen from the first three equa- 


Table 2. Parameter Estimates for the Reduced Form Equations 

















WDOGENOUS VARIABLE CONSTANT NW 


AGE 16.166 -0.169 
ED 30.187 -0.173 
INCOME 17.014 0.087 
GP 9.617 -0.006 
SP 17.401 -0,373 
BEDS 2.987 -0.018 
BRNHOSP 97.057 -0.016 
NEONTL 20.101 0.015 
PNEONTL 13.405 0.040 





INFMORT 33.506 


Predetermined Variable 





SA GP1964 


-0.067 -0.047 0.000 0.000 
0.039 -0.151 0.0C0 0.000 
-0.108 0.168 0.000 0.000 
0.010 -60.013 0.510 -0.059 
-0.070 -0.184 0.071 1.050 
0.018 -0.030 0.023 0.008 
0.006 -0.017 0.011 0.026 
0.001 0.009 -0.086 -0.030 
-0.044 0.071 -0.188 0.008 


» 
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tions. Changes in these population char- 
acteristics in turn affect the supply of physi- 
cians and hospital beds in a county as re- 
vealed by the next three equations. The 
postneonatal mortality rate falls as a re- 
sult of the increased availability of health 
services as well as the higher standard of 
living that comes about due to increased in- 
come (see equation 9). 

The two sets of equations, structural and 
reduced, can also be used to predict the ef- 
fects of state and federal policies designed to 
affect health care delivery. A governmental 
policy that would attempt to raise the num- 
ber of hospital beds per thousand popula- 
tion in New Mexico from the-present level of 
three to five to meet the standards of the 
Hill-Burton act (Palmer, 1956), could be 
represented by a change in the constant term 
of equation (6). The modified structural 
equations could then be solved for their re- 
duced form. The coefficients of these new 
reduced form equations permit the calcula- 
tion of revised values of all of the endoge- 
nous variables, In this way, the effects of 
various government policies could be pre- 
dicted and compared. 


CONCLUSION 


An effective approach to the development 
of social indicators must bring together 
theory and observation so that conceptual 
models relating indicators that characterize 
social system states can be interrelated. In 
this fashion, variation in the values of these 
indicators tells us something about the func- 
tioning of the social system involved. The 


development of such social systems models 


has been hampered to date by the lack of the 
necessary methodology. In this paper such a 
methodology has been proposed and a simul- 
taneous equation model has been developed 
linking sociodemographic characteristics of 
the population, measures of the availability 
of health services, and a health-status index, 
namely infant mortality rates. The model 
‘provides important insights into the effects 
of population dynamics on the health care 
delivery system and on the health-status of 
the population. The structural equations and 
reduced form equations taken together pro- 
vide a means of predicting the effects of 


` 
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various government policies that would effect 
the supply of physicians and hospitals. 
The model is obviously a tentative one 
and needs to be extended to include social 
and social psychological variables that have 
been shown to affect the use of health care 
services and health status: For example, 
while a vast literature, exists demonstrating _ 
differéntial use and health status among 
socioeconomic classes (Anderson, 1963; 
Andersen and Anderson, 1967; Richardson, 
1969; Aday, 1972; Anderson, 1973), recent 
evidence indicates that such differences 
largely disappear as financial barriers to use 
are removed (Andersen and Beham, 1970; 
Richardson, 1970; Bice, et al., 1972). How- 
ever, as Mechanic (1969) has observed, it 
is quite likely that in the future indirect ef- 
fects of socioeconomic factors may be of far 
greater analytical significance in explaining 
variation in use and health status than the- 
direct effects have been in the past. Such- 
man (1965a) found that the effects of demo- 
graphic factors on medical care use were 
largely mediated by the type of social group 
structure in which the individual was in- 
volved and his knowledge of disease, skep- 


- ticism concerning medical care; and his 


tendency to rely on others for support durin, 
illness. ; 
A study of differential participation in the 
polio vaccine trial among socioeconomic 
groups where economic factors were absent 
revealed consistent differences in awareness 
of the disease, knowledge about the trial, and 
participation rates. What is even more sig- . 
nificant is the fact that while 84 percent of 
the higher social class families learned of 
the trials by reading the newepaper, two ` 
thirds of the lower social class families in-,. 
itially learned of the trial through the schools 
and from other sources than the mass media 
(Deasy, 1956). The importance of the lay 
referral process among this latter group in 
seeking medical care has also been noted by 
Freidson (1960, 1961a, 1961b), Suchman 
(1965), and Gray and others (1966). ` 
Another important study that reveals the 
importance of including social variables in 
models that attempt to account for differ- 
ences in health status among subpopulations 
was carried out by Yankauer (1950) and 
Yankauer and Allaway (1958). They found ` 
that residential segregation in New York 
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largely accounted for differences in neonatal 
and postneonatal mortality among whites 
and Negroes. Clearly a more complete model 
of the health care area must incorporate so- 
cial and social psychological variables like 
these. 

Moreover, the organization of health care 
needs to be explicitly taken into account in 
future models since current governmental 
health programs attempt to affect the or- 
ganization of care through the formation 
of health maintenance organizations and the 
training and use of physician’s assistants, 
family nurse practitioners, and other allied 
personnel. Klarman (1963) in summarizing 
the findings of a number of studies that com- 
pared hospital use under prepaid group prac- 
tice plans and fee for service plans found 
lower usage rates among subscribers to the 
prepaid plan, Anderson and Sheatsley (1959) 
came to a similar conclusion in comparing 
two such health insurance plans. Enrollees in 
the fee for service plan used more hospital 
services and had more surgery than par- 
ticipants in the prepaid plan, although in 
general both groups used physician services 
equally. Shapiro and others (1958, 1960) 
found major differences in prematurity and 
perinatal mortality in comparing a general 
population and the population enrolled in a 
prepaid group practice medical care program. 
These differences could not be attributed to 
differences in socioeconomic status between 
the two groups but rather reflected differ- 
ences in patterns of obstetrical care. 

Social factors again are important in in- 
terpreting the effect of the organization of 
care. Freidson (1961a) found that over one 
third of the members of a prepaid health 
plan occasionally sought outside care at their 
own expense, while ten percent of the sub- 
scribers hardly used the group practice for 
medical care at all. In accounting for this be- 
havior, he found that the higher mobility 
among the former group, who were of high 
educational and occupational status, ap- 
peared to discourage strong commitment to 
neighborhood practitioners and reliance on 
the local lay referral system. The latter group 
who most frequently sought outside medical 
care were found to have a strong commit- 
ment to a private practitioner before they 
entered the plan. 

Finally, it would be desirable to incorpo- 
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rate into the model a health status index 
that reflects illness as well as mortality 
(Lerner and Anderson, 1963; U.S. National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1966a; Mori- 
yama, 1968). The stability of death rates 
for the U.S. Population in recent years-makes 
the use of mortality statistics less desirable 
as measures of health status (Moriyama, 
1968). Moreover, economic and social con- 
sequences of illness are becoming more im- 
portant in evaluating levels of health. While 
serious work on the development of health 
indices has only recently begun, a promis- 
ing approach has been suggested by Sulli- 
van (1971). His index of health measures 
the expectancy of disability-free life and is 
based on both disability and mortality. While 
two populations may have similar mortality 
levels, they may differ substantially on the 
disability component. Such a measure then 
would provide a sensitive index of the im- 
pact of illness and injury on various sub- 
populations. Although information on dis- 
ability at the county or metropolitan area 
level is not currently available, the mounting 
concern about health-status as an important 
quality of life indicator (U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969) 
should lead to the collection of such data 
possibly on a sample basis. At that time, a 
health-status measure such as the expecta- 
tion of life free of disability (Sullivan, 1971) 
should be incorporated into the model. 
The approach elaborated here provides an 
important means of constructing social sys- 
tems models based on theory and research. 
Parameters of these models can be estimated 
from extant data and the model evaluated. 
Based on the results, these models can be 
reformulated if necessary, used to make pre- 
dictions, or to generate and test hypotheses 
regarding the effect of social and cultural 
processes on selected social indicators. The 
development of such a methodology is an 
essential next step in the development of 
social indicators that can be used for plan- 
ning and evaluating governmental policies. 
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TRENDS IN THE OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY OF 
U.S. MEN, 1962-1970 * 


Ropert M. HAUSER AND Davy L. FEATHERMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (June):302—310 


Age-specific shifts in the male occupation distribution of the U.S. from 1962 to 1970 are 
like those of. the past several decades. There were shifts toward the ranks of salaried pro- 
fessionals and managers and skilled workers and away from the ranks of proprietors, laborers 
and farmers. These changes may be described as a shift from manual to nonmanual occu- 
pations combined with shifts from lower to higher status occupations within both the 
manual and nonmanual groups. Changing occupational origins accounts for a modest upgrad- 
ing of the occupation distribution, while changes in mobility to first jobs kave no systematic 
effect. The largest component of intercokort shifts in the occupation distribution is change 
in mobility patterns from first to current occupations. The historical trend of upward 
mobility among U.S. men is neither uniform nor inevitable. There was more change in 
occupational mobility patterns in 1962-1970 than in 1952-1962, but less than in 1942-1952. 
The continuation of historical trends of occupational mobility is strictly limited by the 
depletion of occupation groups—service workers, laborers and farmers—which kave earlier 


served as sources of recruitment into higher status occupations. 


NLY in the past decade have satisfac- 
tory data on the rate or volume of 
social mobility in the United States 

become available. Sociologists and other 
observers of the American scene had long 
engaged in pessimistic speculation about 
the trend of occupational mobility (Sibley, 
1942; Havighurst, 1947; Hertzler, 1952; 
Hollingshead, 1952) which was later coun- 
tered by critical discussions (Sjoberg, 1951; 
Chinoy, 1955; Lenski, 1958) and by a 
comparison of national surveys carried out 
between . 1945 and 1957 (Jackson and 
Crockett, 1964). The later evidence sug- 
gested “that no striking changes have oc- 
curred in mobility patterns and rates since 
World War II.. . . what movement has 
occurred, however, is in the direction of 
increasing rates of movement.” (Jackson 
and Crockett, 1964:15). 

In 1962 the Current Population Survey 


* This research was supported by the National 
Science Foundation (Grant No. GI-31604X) and 
by the College of Agriculture and Life Sciences, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. The authors 
wish to thank Otis Dudley Duncan for suggesting 
that we, rather than he write this paper and John 
M. Bregger for supplying unpublished tabulations 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of- Labor. Computations were carried out using 
facilities of the Center for Demography and Ecology 
by Peter J. Dickinson with the assistance of 
“Hernando Gomez-Buendia and James R. Kluegel. 
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(CPS) supplement, “Occupational Changes 
in a Generation” (OCG) carried out under 
the direction of Peter M. Blau and Otis Dud- 
ley Duncan, yielded the first definitive mea- 
surements of patterns and trends in occupa- 
tional mobility among U.S. males. Analyses 
of this survey of 20,700 males aged 20-64 
established that there had been substantial 
upward mobility in the occupational hierar- 
chy between generations, and by an ingenious 
arrangement of OCG, CPS and Census data 
it was possible to show that more recent co- 
horts enjoyed greater opportunities for 
movement into high status occupations than 
their predecessors (Blau and Duncan, 1967: 
90-111; Duncan, 1965). Further analyses 
of the 1962 data by means of age-constant 
intercohort comparisons have suggested 
that improvements in occupational opportu- 
nities in the aggregrate have not been ac- 
companied by substantial changes in the 
rigidity of the occupational structure (Dun- 
can, 1968). That is, there has been no 
appreciable tightening or loosening of the 
regime connecting the occupations of men 
with those of their fathers. 

In the past decade there has probably 
been as much concern about trends to- 
ward “rigidification” in American society 
as in any earlier period. Thus efforts to 
obtain a new reading on trends in oc- 


A 


v 


cupational mobility are surely in order. De- 
finitive measurements of trend over the 
decade await the completion of a replication 
of the OCG survey, which is presently sched- 
uled to be carried out in connection with 
the March 1973 Current Population Survey 
(Featherman and Hauser, forthcoming). 
However, by adaptation of a procedure used 
earlier by Duncan (1965), it is possible to 
obtain indirect evidence of changes in occupa- 
tional mobility in the past decade. 

With an early replication of the OCG sur- 
vey in prospect, one may ask whether an 
assessment of trend by indirect methods 
is worthwhile at this time. We think it is. 
Preliminary runs from the 1973 OCG sur- 
vey will not be available until late in 1974, 
but the discussion of recent mobility trends 
has already begun (Lipset, 1972). We think 
it desirable that the inevitable anticipations 
and conjectures about trends in occupational 
mobility be given some basis in fact. More- 
over, we think our present effort has 
immediate methodological value in demon- 
strating how a continuous, if limited, moni- 
toring of trends in occupational mobility 
over several decades may be based on a 
single baseline survey. 


METHOD 


Following Duncan’s notation, we let P = 
(py) be the transition matrix of an inter- 
generational occupational mobility table. 
Then, its elements represent the probability 
of a son’s movement from the i category 
of father’s occupation to a current occupa- 
tion in the j category. Clearly, Zpy = 1.0. 


J 
Let A= (a) be the origin vector of the 
mobility table, a row vector which gives the 
proportion of men who originate in the i® 
occupation class, 3a;= 1.0; and let C= 


i 
(c;) be the vector which gives the propor- 
tionate distribution of men over destination 
categories, %cj=1.0. Thus, we have the 


identity, CAP, Likewise, we may also 
write C = BQ, where C is defined as before; 
while B is the vector of occupations of 
men in their first full-time jobs, and Q 
represents the matrix of transition probabil- 
ities from first to current jobs. 
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We use functional notation to identify the 
vectors and matrices of men in a given co- 
hort observed in a particular year. Thus, 
C(r,s) is the occupation distribution of 
men in the r™ cohort in the sè year, and 
so on. For a selected cohort and year, 
then, the transition from fathers’ to current 
occupation distributions takes the form 
C(,s) = A(r,s) P(r,s). From the OCG 
survey we have estimates of C, A, P, B, and 
Q for cohorts within ages 20-64 in 1962. 
First full-time civilian occupation and 
father’s occupation at son’s age 16 were 
ascertained in the OCG supplement, while 
current occupation was ascertained in the 
regular March CPS interview. In order to 
make inferences about changes over time 
in P and Q we make the following as- 
sumptions: that within the prime working 
ages the occupation distributions and mo- 
bility patterns of U.S. males are random 
with respect to mortality, net migration and 
movement into and out of the experienced 
civilian labor force and that the quality of 
data on current occupation, father’s occupa- ' 
tion, and first job does not vary with age 
or time.1 These assumptions have two perti- 
nent consequences. First, for men born in 
year r, A(r,s+t)=A(r,s) and B(rs+t) 
= B(r,s), where t may be greater or less 
than zero. This says that we may use the 
1962 survey to estimate the origin vectors 
(fathers’ occupations or first jobs) observed 
in any year for cohorts covered in the 1962 
survey. Second, the assumptions imply that 
it is legitimate to compare observed destina- 
tion distributions across years. Thus, we 
can make the age-constant intercohort com- 
parison, C(r,s) with C(r+t,s+t), or the 
intracohort comparison C(r,s) with C(r,s 
+t). Obviously, our assumptions are not 
perfectly met, either as to population cov- 
erage or response quality, and our infer- 
ences are subject to substantial risks of 
measurement error. 


1The assumption of randomness with regard to 
labor force entry and exit may be relaxed if we 
change the population referent to all men in the 
civilian noninstitutional population, rather than men 
in the experienced civilian Jabor force. We have 
replicated our analyses with this change in definition, 
and it does not affect our results. The present defini- - 
tion permits direct comparison of our results ’ 
with those of Duncan (1965). ` 
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Granting our assumptions, it becomes 
possible to make inferences about inter- 
cohort change in a mobility matrix. Con- 
sider the null hypothesis P(r,1962) =P(r+ 
t,1962+t), where we have observed only 
P(r,1962). This says that the mobility 
matrix for men aged (1962-r) is un- 
changed t years later (or earlier). Under 
the null hypothesis we may write 

C(r+t,1962 +t) =A(r+t,1962 +t) 
xP(r + t,1962 +t) 
=A(r+t,1962 +t) 

x P(r,1962), 

which we can estimate by 

Cs(r+t,1962 +t) =A(r+ t,1962)P(r,1962), 
since A(r+t,1962+t) =A(r+t,1962) by 
assumption. We denote our estimate of the 
expected distribution here by Ce (r,s) in 
order to differentiate it from ‘Cg (r,s), the 
estimate based on the first job vector and the 
transition from first to current occupation. 
For example, we can estimate the 1972 
occupation distribution (at age 35-44) of 
men born in 1927-1936 (aged 25-34 in 
1962) by applying the 1962 intergeneration 
transition matrix of men born in 1917-1926 
(aged 35-44 in 1962) to the origin vector of 
the younger cohort. The same logic applies 
to hypotheses about intercohort change in 
the intragenerational mobility matrix. Of 
course, this procedure is simply an applica- 
tion of the common demographic technique 
of indirect standardization based on the 
1962 occupational mobility rates. 

Comparisons among expected and ob- 
served distribution for recent years permit 
us to make limited inferences about change 
in mobility matrices in the past decade. 
While identity of destination vectors does 
not imply identity of transition matrices, 
differences between destination vectors 
clearly imply rejection of the null hypoth- 
esis (subject to the possibility that internal 
changes in the matrix are due solely to 
changes in the marginals and not at all to 
changes in interactions between rows and 
columns of the matrix). 

In his 1965 paper Duncan used this pro- 
cedure to measure trends from 1932 through 
1962. That is, he applied the 1962 matrix 
for a younger cohort to the origin distribu- 
tion of a cohort 10, 20 or 30 years older to 
obtain an expected occupation distribution 


of the older cohort when it was 10, 20, or 


30 years younger. Following Duncan’s pro- , 
posal (1965:493-4) that his procedure also , 


be used projectively, we have applied trans- 
ition matrices for older cohorts to the origin 
vectors of younger cohorts to obtain ex- 
pected destination vectors for them in later 
years. 

Using the destination vectors estimated 
from inter- and intragenerational mobility, 
it is possible to partition the net intercohort 
differences in occupation distributions for 
men of the same age into components 
attributable to intercohort changes in occu- 
pational origins, in the transition from 
father’s occupation to first job, and in the 
transition from first job to current occupa- 
tion. The necessary identity is 
a Sana C(r,s) A` 

C(r+ts+t) —“Co(rt+tst+t)] 
+ Fi a(r+ts+t) ~Cp(r+ts+t)] 
+ [Co(r+ts +t) -C(rs)]. 
The two terms in the first bracket on the 
right differ only because of intercohort 
differences in the transition matrix from 
first job to current occupation. That is, 
C(r+ts+t) =B(r+ts+t) Q(r+ts+t), 
while 
€x(r+tstt) =B(r+ts) Q(rs). 
Thus, since B(r+t,s)=B(r+ts+t) by 
assumption, the difference between C(r+t, 
s+t) and Calrt tstt) is the effect of 
intercohort change in the transition from 
first job to current occupation on the net 
intercohort difference. To interpret the 
difference in the second bracket denote the 
transition matrix from father’s occupation 
to first job as M(r,3). 


Then 
P(r,s) = M(r,s) Q(r,s), 
so 
“Ex(r+ts+t) =A(r+t,s) M(rs) Q(r,3). 


Also, 
Crt ts+t) =A(r+ts) M(r+t,s+t) 

; Q(r,s) 
since 


B(r+t,s) =A(r+t,s) M(r+t,s +t) 
by assumption. Thus C3(r+t,s+t) and 
Ca(r+t,s+t) differ only because of inter- 
cohort change in the transition from father’s 
occupation to first job, and their difference 
represents the effect of that change on the 
net intercohort difference. 
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Finally, C(r,s) =A(r,s) P(rs), while 
C3(r+ts+t)=A(r+ts) P(rs), which 
differs from the first expression only by 
virtue of changes between cohorts in the 
vector of occupational origins. Thus, the 
difference between the terms in the third 
bracket is the effect on the net inter-cohort 
difference of the intercohort shift in the dis- 
tribution of sons by their fathers’ occupa- 
tions, 

Had we been limited to tabulations by 
standard 10-year age-breaks, our efforts 
would have been stymied by the fact that 
1972 occupation distributions were not 
available when these analyses were carried 
out. However, since we have access to unit 
record tapes of the OCG survey, we have 
proceeded to make trend comparisons over 
a shorter period by varying the age-breaks 
in our origin vectors. Specifically, we have 
applied the transition matrices for those 
aged 35-44, 45-54, and 55-64 in 1962 to 
the origin vectors of those aged 27-36, 
37-46, and 47-56 in March 1962 in order 
to generate expected distributions for men 
aged 35-44, 45-54, and 55-64 in March 
1970. We obtained observed distributions 
in 1970 from the March 1970 Current Pop- 
ulation Survey person tape. In passing we 
should note that with freedom to vary age- 
breaks in both the OCG and CPS tabula- 
tions, it is possible to make annual trend 
measurements at any desired ages. 


Table 1, 
labor force, March 1962 and March 197 


Percentage distribution by occupetion, and net change, 1962-1970, by age: 
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The occupation distributions of men aged 


~ 35—44, 45-54, and 55—64 in 1962 and 1970 


are compared in Table 1. The net interco- 
hort shifts from 1962 to 1970 may be sum- 
marized as a fairly smooth continuation of 
the trends of earlier decades (Duncan, 
1966). There were substantial intercohort 
shifts toward employment as salaried pro- 
fessionals and managers and smaller shifts 
toward employment as craftsmen, foremen 
and kindred workers, The former were 
largest at the two younger ages and the 
latter at the oldest age. Within the profes- 
sional category there was no net shift toward 
self-employment; all of the net change was 
attributable to increases in salaried ‘profes- 
sionals. The growth’ among salaried man- 
agers was almost perfectly offset at each 
age by a substantial decline in the propor- 
tion of proprietors.? A similar, but weaker 


2 Friendly critics have suggested to us that the 
complementary net shifts between salaried and self- 
employed managers, officials and proprietors may be 
an artifact of a 1967 procedural change in the. Cur- 
rent Population Survey which improved the quality 
of self-employment reports. We estimate this change 
of procedure could account for a shift of no more 
than one percent of the male occupation distribution 
from self-employed to salaried status within the 
category of managers, officials and propietors. While 
our conclusions about the pattern of shifts within 
that category are unaffected, our numerical results 
probably do overstate the extent of the shifts. 


U. S. mon in the experienced civilian 





35-44 45-54 55-64 
Occupation 
1962 1970 Chango 1962 1970 Chango 1962 1970 Change 
Professional, technical, 
and kindred workers 
Self-enployed 1.91 1.85 ~0.06 1.51 1.59 0.08 1.71 1.55 -0.16 
Salaried 10.89 14.45 3.56 7.66 10.38 2.72 7.37 8.77 1.40 
Managers, officialis and 
proprietors, exc. farm 
` 
Salaried 9.59 13.50 3.91 8.36 13.56 5.20 9.60 11,70 2,10 
Self-employed 7,62 4.15 “3.47 9.94 5.42 -4.52 10.05 5.51 -4.54 
Sales workers $.14 4.93 -0.21 5.00 4.87 -0.13 3.99 5.63 1.64 
Clorical and kindred workers 6.47 6.06 -0.41 6.66 6.78 0.12 5.92 6.47 0.55 
Craftsmen, foromen ' 
and kindred workers 21.16 22.77 1.61 22.56 23.45 0.89 19.51 22,53 3.02 
Oporatives and kindred workers 19.10 18.93 -0.17 17.68 18.84 1.16 16.10 - 16.82 0.72 
Service workers, including 3 5 t 
private household 4.86 4.69 0.17 6.28 5.16 1.12 7.91 7.57 0.4 
Laborers, except fara and nine 6.96 5.25 -1.71 6.53 5.24 71.29 6.51 5.80 -0.71 
Farcers and farm managers 4.92 2.46 -2.46 6.41 3.85 -2.56 9.22 6.05 -3.17 
Farm laborers and forenen 1.39 0.96 -0.43 1.41 0.87 -0.54 2.11 1,60 -0.51 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 109.00 100.00 
Number (1,800) 11,085 10,513 9,594 10,423 6,563 7,14151 


Source: March 1962 OCG survey and March 1970 Current Population Survey (person tapes). 
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pattern can be ascertained in net inter- and 
intragenerational shifts from 1952 to 1962 
at younger ages in Duncan’s 1965 paper on 
mobility trends (Table 4, p. 497). Only the 
decline in the percentage of farmers rivals 
that among self-employed managers, but 
the decline in the percentage of nonfarm 
` laborers is also fairly large. The remaining 
categories show small downward shifts in 
their share of the occupation distribution. 

It should be kept in mind that small per- 
centage point shifts in the total occupation 
distribution imply rapid growth or decline 
of smaller occupational groups. For example, 
the decline of 2.5 percentage points in the 
share of men who are farmers or farm man- 
agers at ages 35-44 represents a fall of 50 
percent in the proportion of men in that 
category. 

While the March 1970 CPS estimated 
there were 7,151,000 men aged 55-64 in 
the experienced civilian labor force, the 
number of men 47-56 in March 1962 esti- 
_ mated from the OCG survey was 9,104,000. 
The net loss of nearly 22 percent of the 
‘cohort, due in about equal measure to re- 
tirement and mortality, is an obvious threat 
to our assumption of closure. Specifically, 
the validity of our findings for 55-64 year 
olds is reduced (a) insofar as labor force 
exits between 1962 and 1970 occurred differ- 
entially with respect to occupational origins 
(not occupations at the survey date) and 
(b) insofar as changes from 1962 to 1970 
in occupational mobility matrices for men 


in the labor force at ages 55-64 were 
effected by changing patterns of occupation- 
specific exit from the labor force. We do not 
think that either of these sources of inva- 
lidity could be very large, but our findings 
for men aged 55-64 shovld be interpreted 
with caution. In the two younger cohorts 
there is no prima facie evidence of severe 
violation of our closure assumption; the 
1962 and 1970 estimated population totals 
differ by only 2.8 and 5.0 percent, respec- 
tively, for those aged 27-36 and 37-46 in 
1962. 


COMPONENTS OF INTERCOHORT SHIFTS 


The components of intercohort change in 
the occupation distribution between 1962 
and 1970 are shown in Table 2. The most 
striking feature of the table is the fact that 
virtually all of the net intercohort shifts in 
the occupation distribution are attributable 
to changes in the matrix of transitions from 
first jobs to current occupations, In no occu- 
pation group at any age is the effect of 
change in occupational origins or in the 
transition from origin to first job as large as 
one percentage point. Í 

With but one exception intercohort shifts 
in occupational origins at each age increase 
the chances that a man will become a pro- 
fessional, salaried manager, salesman or 
clerical worker; and they decrease the 
chances of his becoming a laborer or farmer. 
Shifting occupational origins have virtually 


Tablo 2. Components of intercohort change in occupation distributions due to social origins, transitions fron father's 


occupation to first occupation, and transitions from first occupation to current o¢cupation: U, 


S. mon in the 


experienced civilian labor force, March 1962 and March 1970 








35-44 


45-54 55-64 








Occupation 


Oc 
Origins First Job Job 





Professional, technical, 
and kindred workers 


Self-employed 0.13 0.36 -0.55 
Salariod 0.75 0.56 2.25 


Managers, officials and 
proprietora, exc. farm 


Salaried 0.27 0.17 3.47 
Sel£-onployed 6.01 9.01 -35.49 
Sale} workers 0.21 -0.21 -0.21 
Clerical and kindred workers 0.21 -0.30 -0.32 


Craftsmen, foromon 


and kindred workers -0.03 70.35 1.99 
Operatives and kindred workers -0.30 -0.28 0.41 
suier nor lerey Letpdiag oso oos -0.20 
Laborers, except fara and Rine -0.28 0.07 -1.50 
Farrore and farm managers -0.82 8.03 -1.67 
Fara laborers and forexen -0.17 -0.08 -0.18 


Father's First Job 
c to to Current 


Father's First Job 
Qce to to Current 
Origins First Job Job 


Father's First Job 
Oce to to Current 
Origins First Job Job 


0.02 -0.05 ‘0.11 -0.02 `-0.05 -0,09 
0.29 0.46 1.97 0.16 -0.32 1.56 
0.18s -0.16 5.18 0.19 -0.09 2.00 
0.00 04L -4.93 0.10 0.28 -4.92 
0.08 -0.13 -0.98 0.17 -0,15 1.62 
0.12 -0.23 0.23 0.10 -0.23 0.68 
-0.01 0.39 0.50 0.21 0.29 2.52 
-0.04 -0.14 1.33 0.20 0.29 0.33 
0.07 -0.08 -1.14 0.05 0.11 -0.50 
-3.06 -0.1 -h12 -oH anoo -o7 
-3.58 -0,27 -1.71 -0.837 -0.18 -2.12 
-0.08 -9.11 -0.35 -0.18 0.04 -0.37 





Source: March 1962 OCG survey and March 1970 Current Population Survey (person tapes). 
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TRENDS IN OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


no impact on the likelihood that a man will 
become a proprietor or a service worker. 
Since the occupation categories are listed in 
an order which approximates the socioecon- 
omic ranking of major occupation groups 
from top to bottom, it is fair to conclude 
that the overall effect of intercohort shifts 
in occupational origins is to produce a slight 
upgrading of the occupation structure. That 
is, the historical upgrading of the occupa- 
tional structure implies a modest intercohort 
shift of employment from lower to higher 
status occupations. If recent expectations of 
mobility between generations are to be met 
in the future, there will have to be a contin- 
uing expansion of opportunities for employ- 
ment in higher status occupations. 

The transition from occupational origins 
to first jobs takes place over an interval in 
the life-cycle which is roughly invariant 
with respect to calendar time. Thus, com- 
parisons across ages of intercohort shifts due 
to changes in that transition matrix repre- 
sent intertemporal change. At ages 35-44 
changes in the origin-first job transition 
matrix place more men in professional and 
salaried managerial jobs and fewer as sales- 
men, clerical workers, craftsmen or opera- 
tives; while there are virtually no effects on 
the proportions of proprietors, service 
workers, laborers, or farmers. At ages 45—54 
changes in the same transition matrix place 
more men as salaried professionals, proprie- 
tors, and craftsmen; and fewer are placed 
as Salaried managers, salesmen, clerical 
workers, operatives, and farmers; while the 
remaining groups are virtually unaffected. 
At age 55-64 shifts in the origin-first job 
transition matrix lead to the placement of 
more men as proprietors, craftsmen and 
operatives and fewer as salaried profes- 
sionals, salesmen, clerical workers, and 
farmers. In light of these observations and 
the modest size of the observed shifts, we 
conclude that there are no consistent trends 
in the influence on the occupational struc- 
ture of change in the transition matrices 
from occupational origins to first jobs. 

Following the pattern of earlier decades 
(Duncan, 1965:497), net intercohort shifts 
in the occupation distribution are largely 
attributable to changes in the transition 
matrix from first full-time jobs to current 
occupations. The components due to shifts 
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in, the transition matrix are similar across 
the age groups; and, of course, they are 
much like the net intercohort shifts des- 
cribed above. There are substantial positive 
shifts toward employment as salaried pro- 
fessionals and managers and as craftsmen; 
and there is a smaller positive shift into the 
operative category. There is a large shift 
away from proprietorship; and there are 
small, but consistent shifts out of the four 
lowest categories: service workers, farm and 
nonfarm laborers, and farmers, Finally, 
shifts involving self-employed professionals, 
salesmen, and clerical workers are generally 
small and form no consistent pattern across 
the age groups. 

Overall, the components of intercohort 
change in the occupation distribution due to 
changes in the first job-current occupation . 
transition matrix can be said to have in- 
creased opportunities for upward mobility. 
The seeming exception to this generaliza- 
tion, net movement out of the category of 
self-employed managers, may not be as 
much a contradiction as it appears. Proprie- 
tors are typically small businessmen, not the 
heads of large firms or corporations; and: 
they have less education and lower incomes 
than do salaried managers. If one takes self- 
employment as a self-evident virtue, then 
he may be less sanguine about this develop- 
ment. The overall pattern of shifts due to 
change in the intracohort mobility matrices 
might be described as an upgrading of the 
occupational structure within both the man- 
ual and nonmanual sectors, accompanied by 
a smaller shift from manual to nonmanual 
occupations. ~ 

The differences between occupation dis- 
tributions we have compared to form com- 
ponents of intercohort change are summa- 
rized using indexes of dissimilarity in Table 
3. The index of dissimilarity is equal to the 
sum of positive percentage point differences 
between two distributions. It represents the 
percentage of cases in one distribution which 
would have to be shifted to a different cate- 
gory in order to make it identical to a 
second distribution, The relative sizes of the 
indexes on the first three lines in each row 
confirm our earlier observation that changes- 
in occupational opportunities between co- 
horts are due primarily to changes in the 
transition matrix from first jobs to current 
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Table 3. Indexes of dissimilarity 
representing components of inter- 
cohort change in occupation distri- 
butions at selected ages: U.S. men 
in the experienced civilian labor 
force, March 1962 and March 1970. 


Component of 
intercohort 
change 


Age 
35-44 45-54 55-64 
Occupational origin 1.59 0.76 1.18 


Transition from 
father's occupa- 


tion to first job 1.22 1.26 1.02 
Transition from 

first fob to 

current occupation 8.12 9.32 8.71 
Total intercohort 

change 1962-1970 9.08 10.16 9.43 


Source: Tables 1 and 2. 


occupations. The indexes for that transition 
are nearly as large as the indexes for the 
total intercohort comparisons, shown on the 
fourth line of Table 3. 

` By 1970 the groups at the bottom of the 
occupation hierarchy from which there was 
net outmovement during 1962-1970 con- 
tained 13.4, 15.1, and 21.0 percent of the 
experienced civilian labor force at ages 
35—44, 45-54, and‘ 55-64, respectively, com- 
pared to 18.1, 20.6, and 25.8 percent in 
1962, By 1970 farm occupations included 
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only 3.4 percent, 4.7 percent and 7.6 percent 
of the labor force at those ages. Thus, the 
possibilities for continued upward mobility 
are limited unless there appear new patterns 
of movement out of occupations in the middle 
of the hierarchy. 


LONG-TERM TRENDS 


In Table 4 we present our estimates of 
components of intercohort occupational 
shifts during 1962—1970 due to changes in 
intergenerational and intragenerational mo- 
bility matrices along with Duncan’s (1965) 
estimates for men aged 35—44 and 45-54 in 
earlier periods. Note that the intergenera- 
tional effects shown here include the effects 
of changes in both the occupational origin- 
first job and first job-current occupation 
transition matrices. Unfortunately, we are 
unable to separate self-employed from 
salaried professionals prior to 1952. 

The indexes of dissimilarity, shown at the 
base of each column, suggest that net changes 
in-the mobility matrices had a larger effect 
on the occupational distribution during 
1942-1952 than in 1952-1962 or 1962-1970, 
Because the professional and managerial 
categories are collapsed we have obviously 
under-estimated the decline in net occupa- 
tional redistribution from 1942-1952 to the 
present; but the decline, if real, is surely not 
monotonic. Shifts in the occupation distribu- 


Table 4, Pifforencos, in percentage points, between occupation distributions for nen of specified ages produced by 1962 
ntergonoration and intrageneration mobility matrices and by metrices for earlier and later years 


Intergeneration robllity 


Occupation 55°44 
1952 1962 1970 
+1942 -1952 ~1962 

Professional, technical, 
and kindred workers 

Self-employed 03 -0.2 

Salaried oe 3.5 2.8 
Managers, officials and $ 
proprietors, exc. farm 

Salaried 2.4 3.6 

Self-employed 3.1 0.0 -3.5 
Sales workers 1.5 0.1 -0.4 
Clerical and kindred workers 0.2 0.4 -0.6 
sad kinared workers $70 0.8 166 
Operatives and kindred workers 3.3 -2.0 0.1 
private household 0 TE me ee, ea 
Laborers, except farm and mine 3.1 -9.5 -1.4 
Farmors and farm mensgers -3.5 -2.6 -1.6 
Farm Jaborurs and foremen -2.0 -0.5 -0.3 
Index of dissimilarity (11.2) (6.7) (8.2) 


Source: March 1962 OCG survey and March 1970 Current Population Survey (person tapes) and 3. D. Duncan 
Occupational Mobility in the United States,” American Sociological Review 30 (August, 1965) :494, 


Intragoneration mobility 


45-54 35-44 45-54 
1962 1970 1952 1962 1970 1962 1970 
+1952 -1962 -1942 -1952 -1962 -1952 = 1962 
-0.1 a 0.35 -0.6 0.0 0.1 
1,5 2.4 1.7 2.8 2.2 1.9 2.0 
0.7 5.0 2 3.5 0.9 $.2 
1.0 -4.5 3:4 -0.4 -3.5 0.5 “49 
0.3 -0.2 “1.3 0.3 -0.2 0.3 -0.1 
0.6 0.0 0.5 0.7 -0.3 0.9 0.2 
0.1 0.9 3.3 1.0 2.0 0.2 0.5 
0.0 1.2 2.7 -1.8 0.4 -0.4 1.3 
-0.5 -1.2 -1.4 -0,3 -0.2 -0.2 -1.1 
-1.0 -1.2 “3.3 -0.4 -1.5 -141 -1.1 
-2.3 -2.0, -335 -2.3 -1.7 -2.5 -1.7 
-0.5 -0.5 -2.1 -0.3 -0.2 -0.5 -0.4 
(4.2) (9.6) C16) (6.5) (8.1) (4,7) (9.3) 

"The Trond of 
Tablo 4. 
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tion due to changing mobility patterns are 
clearly larger during 1962-1970 than in 
1952-1962 both at ages 35-44 and 45-54. 

At age 35-44 changing mobility matrices 
produced more movement into professional 
employment during 1952-1962 than in either 
1942-1952 or 1962-1970. At age 45-54 there 
was no clear pattern of change between 
1952-1962 and 1962-1970. There has been 
a clear shift away from the category of 
managers, officials and proprietors in the 
past three decades. At age 35-44 there was 
a net shift of 3.4 percent due to changes 
in intragenerational mobility during 1942- 
1952, but no net shift during 1962-1970. 
The apparent explanation is a continuing net 
movement into the ranks of salaried man- 
agers, compensated by net movement away 
from proprietorship, where both sorts of 
changes occurred more rapidly during 1962— 
1970 than in the preceding decade. There 
have been essentially no net movements into 
or out of sales or clerical occupations during 
the period covered by Table 4. 

At age 35-44 there was substantial net 
movement into the ranks of craftsmen and 
operatives in 1942-1952, and there were 
small net shifts away from and into those 
categories in 1952-1962 and 1962-1970 re- 
spectively. At age 45-54 there were essen- 
tially no shifts in the craft and operative 
categories due to changing mobility regimes 
between 1952-1962 and 1962-1970. There 
is a consistent pattern of net movement out 
of the four lowest manual occupation cate- 
gories. The net shift away from the two 
farm categories appears to have declined con- 
tinuously (along with the relative numbers 
in those categories) over the three decades. 
Shifts away from services and nonfarm labor 
were smaller in 1952—1962 than in the pre- 
ceding decade, but the net out movement 
may have increased again from 1962 to 1970. 


SUMMARY 


Intercohort net shifts in the male occupa- 
tion distribution between 1962 and 1970 are 
similar to those observed over the past 
several decades. There were shifts toward 
employment as salaried professionals and 
managers and as craftsmen, foremen and 
‘kindred workers and shifts away from em- 
. ployment as self-employed managers, as 
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laborers, and in farm occupations. In terms 
of the status hierarchy of occupations, these ` 
changes consist of a shift from manual to 
nonmanual occupations combined with shifts 
from lower to higher status occupations 
within both the manual and nonmanual 
groups. 

For men aged 35-44, 45-54 and 55-64 
we have decomposed: the sources of inter- 
cohort shifts into three components: (a) 
changes in the distribution of occupational 
origins (fathers’ occupations) between co- 
horts, (b) changes in mobility between oc- 
cupational origins and first full-time occupa- 
tions, and (c) changes in mobility between 
first jobs and current occupations. At each 
age we find that changing occupational 
origins account for a modest upgrading of’ 
the occupation distribution, while changes in 
mobility to first jobs produce’ small and un- 
systematic shifts in the distribution. The’ 
largest component of intercohort -shifts in 
the occupation distribution is change in 
mobility patterns from first to current oc- 
cupations. While the first two components 
each account for net shifts of 0.75 to 1.60 
percent of the occupation distribution, 
changed patterns of intragenerational mo- 
bility account for net shifts of 8 to 9 percent 
of the occupation distribution. Thus, the 
total intercohort shifts in the occupation 
distribution are essentially reflections of 
those shifts produced by changing patterns 
of intragenerational mobility. 

While the experience of the period 1962- 
1970 continues the historical tendency toward 
upward mobility among U.S. men, that tend- 
ency is neither uniform nor inevitable. For 
example, there appears to have been more 
change in occupational mobility patterns in 
1962-1970 than in 1952-1962, but less than 
in 1942-1952. The continuation of historical | 
trends of occupational mobility is strictly 
limited by the depletion of occupation groups 
—service workers, laborers and farmers— 
which have earlier served as sources of re- 
cruitment into higher status occupations. 

Although definitive -analyses of mobility 
trends await the outcome of the 1973 survey 
of “Occupational Changes in a Generation,” 
we do not think that we have yet exhausted 
the usefulness of the indirect methods em-' 
ployed here, For example, one promising line 
of inquiry is based on a comparison of black 
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and white mobility trends using the set of 
components- developed here; and a second 
attempts to identify the ways in which 
changes in educational attainment have af- 
fected mobility patterns. 
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ON URBAN ALIENATIONS AND ANOMIE: 
POWERLESSNESS AND SOCIAL ISOLATION * 
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We tested the hypothesis derived from Louis Wirth (1938) that urban life, all else equal, 
leads to alienation by secondary analysis of three large surveys. We examined two dimen- 
sions: powerlessness, operationalized with a sense of personal competence scale, and social 
isolation, operationalized by scales and items reflecting a distrust of others (and interpretable 
as a sense of anomie). Results (1) show no association of size of Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area with powerlessness. (2) Felt social isolation (i.2., distrust) was weakly but 
consistently (r = 07) associated. We explore explanations for this relationship and favor one 
based om the social composition of the community. Also, we found that knowing one’s neigh- 
bors was substantially negatively related to community sise. This we attribute to the relative 
unimportance of proximity in the urban setting whick reduces neighborhood contacts in 


javor of trans-local ones. 


HE themes of alienation and of urban 
life have long been intertwined in so- 
cial philosophical and sociological 
thought. Alienation—in all its meanings— 
has been tied to industrialization (Marx, 
1961), “mass society” (Reisman, 1953), and 
the “decline of community” (Stein, 1964), 
all forces seemingly epitomized by the city. 
In keeping with this history, a recent dis- 
cussion of alienation “from Marx to Mar- 
cuse” was entitled, “The Urban Alienations” 
(Seeman, 1971; cf Schact, 1971, and Israel, 
1971, for extended reviews of alienation). 
In urban sociology, the definitive contri- 
bution to this literature is Louis Wirth’s 
(1938) paper, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
which partly built on the earlier work of 
Simmel (1905) and Park (1925). Accord- 
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Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard University. It is a revision 
of a chapter of a dissertation submitted to the 
Department of Sociology, Harvard University. The 
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University Consortium for Political Research and 
the Institute for Social Research. Neither these in- 
stitutions nor the original investigators are respon- 
sible for the present use and interpretation of the 
data. Supplementary research funds were provided 
by Public Health Service Grant MH-18625 to Lee 
Rainwater and by the Center for the Behavioral 
Sciences, Harvard. Thanks are rendered to Ronald 
P. Abeles, David J. Armor, Diane Barthel, Paul 
Burstein, Karl Deirup, Andre Modigliani and Lee 
Rainwater for helpful comments and assistance. 
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ing to this analysis, the aggregation of great 
numbers of diverse people creates both the 
reality and the perception of individual im- 
potence. At the same time, the protective 
withdrawal this environment forces the in- 
dividual into and the destruction it causes 
to social bonds renders man isolated from, 
fearful of, hostile to, and manipulative of his 
fellow man (cf. review in Fischer, 1972). 

This paper reports a preliminary empiri- 
cal test of the proposition that urban life is 
associated with alienation. We shall deal 
with only two dimensions of this multi- 
faceted phenomena: powerlessness and social 
isolation. Powerlessness was defined by See- 
man (1959, 1972), as “the expectancy or 
probability held by the individual that his 
own behavior. cannot determine the occur- 
rence of outcomes . . . he seeks” (1959). 
Social isolation was defined as “the indi- 
vidual’s low expectancy for inclusion and: so- 
cial acceptance, expressed typically in feel- 
ings of loneliness or feelings of rejection or 
repudiation” (1972). 

A reviewer’s comments have brought to 
our attention the possibility that the measure 
of social isolation which we use (see below) 
might better be interpreted as tapping a sub- 
jective sense of anomie—a feeling that nor- 
mative consensus is too weak to allow one 
to trust other people. The reader may pre- 
fer this interpretation to our use of social 
isolation. The two concepts are, of course, 
logically linked—a social condition of anomie 
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is presumably marked by the weakening of | 


intimate social bonds. In either case, we are 
testing Wirth’s prediction that urbanism 
estranges the individual. For ease of pre- 
sentation, we shall use the term social isola- 
tion, 

Urbanism is defined here as population 
concentration and is measured by the size 
of the individual’s town or metropolitan area. 
This procedure inevitably submerges finer 
ecological distinctions among communities 
of the same size and within communities. 
However, we read Wirth’s theory as dealing 
with the impact of precisely such macrosopic 
environmental variables on individuals (fur- 
ther discussion of this point appears in 
Fischer, 1972). 

The specific hypotheses we shall examine 
are (1) the more urban (larger) a person’s 
community of residence, the greater his sense 
of powerlessness, and (2) the greater his 
sense of social isolation (or anomie). The 
analysis will try to establish what independ- 
ent effect urban life might have when associ- 
ated individual-level correlates are con- 
trolled. 


THE LITERATURE 


Powerlessness. The behavioral impact of 
subjective powerlessness has been established 
by correlational, laboratory experimental 
and field experimental studies. Expectations 
of failure lead to inaction (cf. reviews in 
Rotter, 1966; Seeman, 1972). 

For all this work, we know little about ‘the 
distribution of this perception across the 


population other than that it is more fre- 


quent among those who are objectively 
powerless: the poor and the black. A quick 
examination of an extensive bibliography on 
Internal versus External Locus of Control, 
the psychologists’ version of powerlessness 
(MacDonald and Throop, 1971, plus up- 
dates supplied by MacDonald), as well as 
one on alienation in general (Lystad, 1969), 
failed to uncover works specifically treat- 
ing an urban-powerlessness association. This 
academic silence may indicate repeated null 
results. Such was the case in one limited 
study of small businessmen in Minnesota 
(Photiadis, 1967) + 


1 Dean (1961) reports that powerlessness was 
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Social Isolation. Much more relevant work 
has been done on this alienation. It can be 
divided, as our data will be, into two parts: 
subjective perceptions of isolation and be- 
havioral manifestations of isolation. 

Regarding subjective perceptions, we note 
ethnographic descriptions of urban life 
which, contrary to the hypothesis, emphasize 
close, personalistic attitudes on the part of 
the people studied (e.g., Gans, 1962; Whyte, 
1955; Young and Willmott, 1957; Epstein, 
1967). At the same time, many ethnographies 
of rural, or, at least peasant, societies report 
great interpersonal distance and hostility 
(eg. Foster, 1967, 1960-61; Banfield, 
1958; Wylie, 1964). 

On a more quantitative level, Seeman et 
al. (1971) found a low degree of expressed 
isolation in metropolitan Los Angeles; and 
Christie and Geis (1970:318) failed to as- 
sociate urban residence with an exploitative 
orientation toward others. These studies fail 
to support the hypothesis.? 

With respect to behavior or reported be- 
havior, we mark first a demographic fact: In 
the United States at least, the proportion of 
isolated persons—those living as “primary 
individuals” (alone or with nonrelatives)— 
increases with the size of the city.? However, 


slightly lower among rural migrants than among 
the city-born in a sample taken in Columbus, Ohio 
(r=.1). 

® The Srole (1956) anomia scale is another candi- 
date for inclusion in this review. However, though 
it contains an item or two relevant to social isola- 
tion, more of the items deal with feelings of futility, 
meaninglessness and despair. One attempt to as- 
sodate it with social involvement (Bell, 1957) 
showed only a weak relationship. In any case, 
studies with this scale have had mixed and largely 
negative results in correlating it to urbanism (e.g. 
Nelsen and Witt, 1972; Mizruchi, 1969; Killian and 
Grigg, 1962; Nelsen and Frost, 1971). 

3 The author’s analysis cf the 1960 Census One- 
in-a-thousand sample showed that this pattern was 
not a function of size of metropolitan area, but 
solely a function of the size of the central city. A 
one-fourth subset of heads of households under the 
age of sixty-three had the following distribution of 
persons living alone or with a non-relative: 





Outside SMS.A. of 
S.MS.A. SMS.A. — 1,000,000-++ 
Ring of 
center city 5.2% 65 6.2 
(N = 1,651) (1,425) (1,925) 
Center 
dty 10.1 13.9 18.7 
(1,915) (1,734) (1,976) 


g~ 


D 
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the bulk of ethnographic and survey research 
on urban samples, emphasizes the deep in- 
volvement of city residents with family and 
friends (e.g., Axelrod, 1956; Gans, 1962; 
Gutkind, 1965; Greer, 1962; Bell and Boat, 
1957). Comparative studies are rare but gen- 
erally report few urban-rural differences in 
social involvement (Reiss, 1959; Sutcliffe 
and Crabbe, 1963; Bultena, 1969; Wright 
and Hyman, 1958; Curtis, 1971). Two ex- 
ceptions are noted: Key (1968) found par- 
ticipation to be curvilinearly related to com- 
munity size in a manner interacting with 
type of participation. Guterman (1969) dis- 
covered New York hotel employees to re- 
port less depth in their personal ties than did 
hotel workers in smaller cities. 

Though urban-rural differences are weak 
if existent, strong effects of residence have 
been found in one type of comparison: city 
versus suburb. Neighboring is greater in 
suburbs, even when controls for other varia- 
bles are applied (Tallman and Morgner, 
1970; Tomeh, 1964; Fava, 1959). 

Our review suggests that these hypotheses 
have yet to be tested in large-scale samples. 
This paper begins that task by examining 
previously collected survey data. 


DATA AND MEASURES 


Three surveys were used: (1) the 1968 
Survey Research Center Election Poll, in- 
cluding a double-sample of black respond- 
ents; (2) the 1971 wave of the “Income 
Dynamics” survey. This pool was taken of 
heads of households under sixty and includes 
a heavy over-sample (by about 50%) of 
poor families, especially the urban poor 
(I.S.R., 1971); (3) the Almond and Verba 
(1963) Five-Nation Study, of which only the 
United States and United Kingdom samples 
were used.‘ 

The dimensions of alienation were opera- 
tionalized in the following way: 

(A) Powerlessness. Two reversed versions 
of the Institute for Social Research “Per- 
sonal Competence” scale (Robinson and 


#The S.R.C. Election Poll and the Five Nation 
Study were obtained from the Inter-University 
Consortium for Political Research. The Income 
Dynamics survey was obtained from the Institute 
for Social Research by Professor Lee Rainwater on 
a grant from the Public Health Service, MH-18625. 


Shaver, 1968:102-5) were used. The S.R.C. 
survey included the following items: 


(1) “Do you think it-is better to plan your 
life a good way ahead, or would you say life 
is too much a matter of luck to plan ahead 
very far”? 

(2) “When you do make plans ahead do 
you usually get to carry out things the way 
you paver or do things usually come up 
to change your plans”? 

(3) “Have you usually felt pretty sure 
your life would work out the way you want it 
to, or have there been times when you haven’t 
been sure about it”? 

(4) “Some people feel they can run their 
lives pretty much the way they want to;. 
others feel that the problems of life are some- 
times too big for them. Which one are you 
most like”? 


The items were scored with the efficacious 
response low, the powerless one high and the 
others in the middle. The proportion of 
powerless responses ranged from 27% to 
61% in this sample, an average of 42%. The 
items were standardized and summed to 
form a scale. Interitem correlations yielded 
a reliability coefficient (Chronbach a) of .64. 

The Income Dynamics survey included 
items 2 and 3, plus 


(5) “Are you the kind of person that plans 
his life ahead all the time or do you live more 
from day to day”? 

(6) “Do you think a lot about things that 
might happen in the future, or do you sans : 
just take things as they come”? 


In this sample, inefficacious responses 
ranged from 36% to 57%, an average of 
46%. Scale a was .52. 

(B) Social Isolation (Anomie). Subjec- 
tive sense of isolation was measured by vari- 
ations of the Rosenberg (1956) “Misan- 
thropy” Scale—termed “Trust” and “Faith 
in People” scales by Robinson and Shaver 
(1969:529-630). The S.R.C. data include: 


(1) “Would you say that most of the time 
people try to be helpful or that they are 
mostly looking out for themselves”? 

(2) “Do you think that most people would 
try to take advantage of you if they got a 
chance or would they try to be fair”? , 

(3) “Generally speaking, would you say 
that most people can be trusted or that you 

can’t be too careful in dealing with people”? 


The items were scored from trustful to 
“depends, don’t know” to distrustful. The 
proportion of distrustful -responses were 
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` 40%, 32% and 45%, respectively. Scale a 
was .74, 

Variations on these three questions, plus 
two more, appeared in the Five-Nation 
Study: 


(1) “Would you say that most of the time 
people are more inclined to help others, or 
are more inclined to look out for themselves”? 

(2) “If you don’t watch yourself, people 
will take advantage of you. Do you agree or 
disagree with that”? 

(3) “Some people say most people can be 
trusted. Others say that you can’t be too care- 
ful in your dealing with people. How do you 
feel about that’? 

(4) “No one is going to care much what 
happens to you when you get right down to 
it (agree-disagree).” 

(5) “Human nature is fundamentally coop- 
erative (agree-disagree).” 

The questions were scored, standardized 
and summed as in the previous scales. Re- 
liabilities were low, especially for Germany 
(a=.42), Italy (.27) and Mexico (.26). 
Only the United States and United King- 
dom had minimally acceptable a’s (.60 and 
.53).5 Isolated answers ranged from about 
40% to 75% for both nations, except for 
item 5 which was about 13% (U.S. average, 
45%; U.K. average, 46%). 

The sense of incompetence and the dis- 
trust scales appear together in the S.R.C. 
survey. They correlate at .32—an associa- 
tion common in the literature (e.g., Dean, 
1961). 

A few additional single items on social 
involvement were used and will be intro- 
duced in the discussion of results. 

Statistical analyses were performed with 
the DATA-TEXT package (Armor and 
Couch, 1972). 


RESULTS 


Powerlessness. An unweighted means anal- 
ysis of covariance was performed on the re- 
versed S.R.C. Personal Competence Scale. 
Two factors were crossed: Size of Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area X Center/ 


5A great problem in the scale is acquiescence. 
When, for example, item #5 is removed, the a’s 
for Italy and Mexico jump to .41 and .36. Analysis 
of the scale suggests that despite its problems, it 
probably provides an unbiased estimate of the con- 
struct (author, unpublished paper). However, the 
low reliabilities in the non-English-speaking nations 
could make results difficult to interpret. So, they 
were dropped. 
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Ring—whether the individual lived in the 
center city or in the surburbs. (For persons 
outside an S.M.S.A. this meant living in a 
town—center—versus a rural area—ring.) 
The results of this analysis are shown in 
Table 1, Part A. 

The data indicate essentially no effect of 
place of residence on sense of competence. 
However, to test the Wirthian hypothesis 
adequately, we should take into account 
variables such as class which might be mask- 
ing an urban-powerlessness association. In 
fact, since the Wirthian theory explains al- 
ienation in terms of the direct experience of 
urban life per se (Fischer, 1972), all in- 
dividual attributes other than the alienations 
themselves should be held constant. Part B 
of Table 1 reports the results of adjusting 
the data for a set of covariates. These con- 
trols were age, sex, race, class, religion, stage 
in the life-cycle and Southern residence.® The 
outcome was that size of S.M.S.A. as an in- 
dependent effect missed statistical signifi- 
cance, People outside $.M.S.A.’s were only 
slightly less powerless than were others. Sub- 
stantive significance was lacking as well. 
S.M.S.A. accounted for only 0.36% of the 
total variance and 2.4% of the explained 
variance. The S.R.C. data do not support 
the hypothesis. 

We replicated the analysis with the Income 
Dynamics data. Here, S.M.S.A. size was 
crossed by a factor representing the family’s 
relative national rank on net income. Since 
the unweighted means analysis of variance 
equalized cell N’s, we were thereby partly 
adjusting the data for the large sample of 
poor families. The results are shown in 
Table 2. 

The results were, again, essentially nega- 
tive. The S.M.S.A. effect was significant in 
the predicted powerless direction, but ac- 
counted for less than 14 of 1% of the total 
variance and only 2.7% of the explained 


6 These controls are straight-forward, except per- 
haps for Southern residence; for it could be argued 
that regional differences are a function of urban- 
rural differences. Southernness was controlled be- 
cause, consistent with the canons of conservative 
hypothesis-testing, it subjects the urban variable to 
the more stringent test; and because the autonomy 
of regional differences seems historically supported. 
In any case, further analysis revealed that the over- 
all conclusions would not have been changed even 
if Southernness has not been controlled. 


ee 
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Table 1, 


Powerlessness: 


Reversed Personal Competence Scale (S.R.C. 1968) by 


Size of S.M.S.A., by Ring/Center--Before and After Adjustment for 
Covariates (Unweighted Means Analysis of Covariance) 





A. Before Adjustment 


Place in S.M.S.A. 


Community Size 


Outside Large Unweighted 
S.M.S.A SMSA: S.M.S.A. Mean 
Ring M = 2,78 2.78 2.70 2.76 
SD = (1.37) (1.19) (1.24) ; 
N = ( 349) ( 213) ( 200) 
Center 2.67 2.87 2.94 2.83 
f ot erry or 
( 278) - ( 244 157 
Unweighted Mean 2.73 2.83 2.82 2.79 
Analysis of Variance Table 
Factor df F Significance $ of Variance 
A. S.M.S.A. 2 0.82 -439 0.11 
B. Ring/Center 1 1.01 315 0.07 
AXB 2 2.08 126 0.29 
Total 1440 
B. After Adjustment 
Community Size 
Pisce dn S Mosua. Outside S.M.S.A Large Unweighted 
S.M.S.A. eens S.M.S.A. Mean 
Ring M = 2,67 2.85 2.94 2.82 
Center 2.66 2.82 2.80 2.76 
Unweighted Mean 2.67 2.84 2.82 2.79 
Analysis of Variance Table 
Factor 
df F Significance t of Variance 
A. S.M.S.A. 2 3.00 051 0.36 
B. Ring/Center 1 0.86 355 0.05 
AXB 2 0.36 >.500 0.04 
Covariates? 11 21.88 <.001 14.39- 
Total 1440 i 


"Race, sex, age, Protestantism, social class (a scale composed of education, 
occupation and income), Southern residence, life-cycle stage (five dumny vari- 


ables). 


variance. After covariates were controlled, 
no S.M.S.A. effect was left. 

Regression analyses were also performed 
on this data, the results of which are sum- 
marized in Table 3. The table displays the 
zero-order r, the partial r after controlling 
for many individual-level attributes and the 
contribution of community size to the ex- 
plained variance. The findings are strikingly 
parallel in the two surveys and suggest that 


there was no association between powerless- 
ness and urbanism as measured here.” 
Social Isolation. Versions of the Rosen- 
berg Misanthropy Scale were used to mea- 
sure the individual’s sense of isolation from 
others (sense of anomie, perhaps). The re- 
sults of analyses of covariance on the scale 


T The reader may be curious about the effect of 
low scale reliability on the results. It was to check 
on that problem that we calculated proportion of 
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Table 2. Powerlessness: Reversed Personal Competence Scale (Income Dynamics, 


1971)° by Size of S.M.S.A., by Income--Before and After Adjustment 
for Covariates (Unweighted Means Analysis of Covariance) 


; A. Before Adjustment 


Community Size 
Net Income 


Outside Large Unweighted 
S.M.S.A. SMSA: S.M.S.A. Mean : 
Lowest 30$ M = 3,36 3.30 3.41 3.36 
of Nation SD = eres: 2383 (1.18) 
N = ( 649 593) { 921) 
Middle 40% 2.77 2.77 2.95 2.83 
(1.16) (1.12) (1.22) 
( 526) ( 503) ( 651) 
Highest 30% 2.40 2.40 2.53 : 2.44 
(1.06) ery (1.08) 
( 261) 332 ( 393 
Unweighted Mean 2.84 2.82 2.96 2.88 
wos Analysis of Variance Table 
Factor X 
df F Significance $ of Variance 
A. S.M.S.A. 2 6.07 .003 0.23 
B. Income 2 221.98 <.001 8.40 
AXB 4 0.50 >.500 0.03 
` Total 4833 
‘B. After Adjustment 
Community Size 
Net Income 
Outside S.M.S.A Large Unweighted 
` S.M.S.A. N S.M.S.A. Mean 
Lowest 30% M = 3,34 3.25 3.25 3.28 4 
Middle 40% 2.82 2.36 l 2.94 2.87 
Highest 30% 2.41 2.45 2.57 2.48 
Unweighted Mean 2,86 2.85 2.92 2.88 
$ Analysis of Variance Table 
Factor = 
df F Significance t of Variance 
A. S.M.S.A. 2 1.41 244 0.05 
B. Income 2 128.35 «001 4.66 
: AXB 4 1.56 .181 1.13 
Covariates© 8 26.79 <.001 3.89 ` 
Total 4833 


"This sample is heavily weighted with the urban poor and is composed of heads of 
households under 60 years of age. 


bThe measure used for income was termed "well-offness" (I.S.R., 1971). It 
reflects the family's net income as a ratio of its needs and includes the lei- 
sure time taken by family adults. The categories are calculated on the basis 
of weighting so that they are representative, unlike the sample itself. ` 


CAge, sex, minority status (black or Latin), South, life-cycle stage (four dummy 
variables). 


Table 3. Powerlessness: 


Community Size COROT OIT 

S.R.C., 1968 .023 
(N=1440) 

Income Dynamics 027 
(N=4833) 

®p < .05, 
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Reversed Personal Competence Scale--Zero-Order and 
Partial Correlations with Community Size, by Survey 


` 


“Partial? 4 of Explained 
T Variance® 
039 1.0. 
0378 l 0.9 


® community Size was measured, for the S.R.C. ee by a ten-point scale repre- 


senting city size nested within size of S.M.S.A. 
nt scale representing the largest city 


six-po 


for Income Dynamics, by a 
in the respondent's area: under 


10 ,000/10-25,000/25-50,000/50-100,000/100-500,000/500,000+. 


bcontrols for S.R.C. were: race, sex, 


age, Protestant, 


Jewish, father's occupa- 


tion, education, occupation, income, life-cycle stage (five dummy variables), 


raised in South, residing in South. 


Controls for Income Dynamics were: 


age, minority status, education, income, 


occupation, Protestant, life-cycle stage (four dummy variables), size of fam- 


ily, residing in South. 


“Proportion of the explained variance which community size provides when entered 
into the regression equation with control variables. 


are presented in Table 4 for the S.R.C. sur- 
vey, and in Table 5 for the Almond and 
Verba Survey. 

These data show a mild association in the 
predicted direction once confounding varia- 
bles are controlled. The zero-order figures, 
before adjustment, indicate curvilinearity 
and complexity, particularly in the Center/ 
Ring X S.M.S.A. interaction (Table 4, Part 
A). Both these effects were probably due 
to affluent suburbanites; and, consistent 
with this suggestion, when covariance ad- 
justments were made (Part B of Tables 4 
and 5), they disappeared. In their place ap- 
peared significant effects of community size. 
The major difference in the community sizes 
appears to have been between non-metropol- 
itan and metropolitan places, with people in 
the latter slightly more distrustful. 

Two individual questions from the Income 
Dynamics Survey were-also examined: (1) 
“Do you trust most other people, some, or 
very few?”; (2) “How much does it matter 





explained variance. Beyond that, we ran some re- 
gression analyses in the S.R.C. data, correcting for 
attenuation. The correction raised the zero-order r 
from .023 to 029 and had comparable positive but 
small effects on the partial results. In the Income 
Dynamics data, we examined each item separately. 
For no item was the zero-order r greater than .067, 
the partial greater than .037 or the proportion of 
explained variance greater than 1.4%. 


what other people think about you?” (scored 
from “a lot” to “it doesn’t matter”). These 
items were also mildly related to urbanism. 
Analyses of covariance not shown here re- 
vealed, after adjustment, significant mono- 
tonic effects of S.M.S.A. size—i.e., ‘regular 
though quite small increases in an isolated 
direction (0.17% and 0.15% of the total 
variances, respectively). 

As before, regressions were run in which 
a greater number of controls were used. The 
results are indicated in Table 6. And, as 
before, the partial r’s showed a good deal of 
consistency. They indicate, as did the analy- 
ses of variance, that there was an associa- 
tion with community size, though a very 
small one (on the average, independently ex- 
plaining about 4% of 1% of the variance).® - 

No striking or meaningful interactions 
were found—including one predicted by the 
urban sociology literature: that formal or- 
ganizational membership in cities counter- 
acts alienation. 

Social Involvement. One would expect: 
there to be behavioral concomitants of a 
sense of social isolation; and, if the present 


8 Correcting for attenuation in the S.R.C., 1968, 
survey, raised the zero-order r to .04, the sixteenth- 
order partial to .08 and the urbanism contribution 
to 4.0%. 
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Table 4. Social Isolation: Misanthropy Scale (S.R.C., 1968) by Size of 


S.M.S.A.--Before and After Adjustment for Covariates 





A. Before Adjustment 


Community Size 
Place in S.M.S.A. 


Outside S.M.S.A. Large Unweighted 
S.M.S.A S.M.S.A. Mean a 
Ring M = 2.57 2.81 . 2,30 2.56 
SD = fees (1.61) \ erty 
N = ( 348 ( 213) ( 200 
Center 2.33 2.85 2.93 2.70 
eit! (1.57 15833 
278 ( 244 157 
Unweighted Mean 2.45 2.83 2.62 2.63 
Analysis of Variance Table 
Factor 
i df F Significance $ of Variance 
A. S.M.S.A. 2 6.85 002 0.93" 
B, Ring/Center 1 2.84 093 0.19 ey 
AXB 2 9.11 <.001 1.24 
Total 1439 
B. After Adjustment 
Community Size 
Place in 5.M.S.A. Outside S.M.S.A Large Unweighted 
S.M.S.A planes ve S.M.S.A. Mean 
Ring 2.42 2.84 2.67 2.64 
Center 2.28 2.76 2.83 2.62 
Unweighted Mean 2.35 2.80 2.75 2.63 ee 
Analysis of Variance Table 
Factor - 
df F Significance $ of Variance 
A. S.M.S.A. 2 11.28 <.001 1.34 
‘B. Ring/Center 1 0.06 >.500 0.00 
AXB 2 1.24 -289 0.14 
Covariates? 11 20.44 <.001 13.32 
Total 1439 


covariates were race, age, sex, Protestant, social class (education, occupa- 
tion, and income), region, and life-cycle (five dummy variables). 


hypotheses be true, those behaviors should 
be affected by urban residence. 

The Almond: and Verba data include in- 
formation on the number of organizations to 
_ which respondents belonged. In analysis of 

‘this survey and a review of other studies, 
Curtis (1971) concluded that there was no 
relationship between community size and 
membership in voluntary associations. Our 
examination of this material also showed no 


- 


significant effects, before or after covariance 
adjustment. The partial r was, in the United 
States, —.067 (p <.05; 1.9% of the explained 
variance) and —.019 (N.S.) in the United 
Kingdom.? 


® Formal associations are ambiguous phenomena 
for the Wirthian model. On the one hand, they re- 
flect social involvement-—-non-alienation. On the 
other, they are formel means of integration, pre- 
sumably outgrowths of anomie. 


“aN 


_tion was asked in the Income Dynamics 
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Table 5. Social Isolation: Misanthropy Scale (Almond and Verba Survey) by Size 
of Town--Before and After Adjustment for Covariates 








_A. Before Adjustment 


Size of Town 


Nation 
Under 5,000- Over Unweighted 
i 5,000 100,000 100,000 Mean 
United Kingdom M = 2.57 2.52 2.63 2.58 
SD = f 56) ( saa} f .62) 
N = 240) { 299 424) 
United States 2.64 2.59 2.63 2.62 
f sees f .63) ( .61) 
296) 243) 422) 
Unweighted Mean 2.61 2.56 2.63 2.60 
Analysis of Variance Table 
Fact 5 
Serer df F Significance $ of Variance 
A. Town Sizè 2 2.45 086 0.25 
B. Nation 1 2.16 +142 0.11 
AXB 2 0.71 .490 0.07 
Total 1932 
B. After Adjustment 
Size of Town 
Nation Under 5,000- Over Unweighted 
5,000 100,000 100,000 Mean 
United Kingdom 2.50 2.48 2.60 2.52 
United States 2.64 2.65 2.71 2.67 
Unweighted Mean 2.57 2.57 2.65 2.60 
Analysis of Variance Table 
Factor 
df F Significance $ of Variance 
A. Town Size 2 4.59 „011 0.42 
B. Nation 1 25.29 <.001 1.17 
AXB 2 0.43 >.500 0.04 
Covariates? 11 21.79 <.001 11.07 
Total 1932 


acovariates were status (scale composed of education, spouse s education, 
income, interviewer rating), occupation, age, sex, reglon (poor versus rich), 
Protestant, life-cycle (five dummy variables). 


A better test of the hypothesis would be ple in this neighborhood do you know by 
the degree to which the individual actually name?” (Scored, 0-2/3-5/6-9/10-19/20 + 
participated in organizations. Such a ques- or “Al”; 42% fell into the last category.) 
These two probes are, on a prima facie basis, 


clubs or organizations” (Scored never/less indications of social involvement. (They also 
than once per week/once per week or more; correlate, though at a low level, with the dis- 
66% reported “never”). The following ques- trust item on the survey, at ~ .129 and — .166 
tion was also asked: “About how many peo- respectively.) : 


Survey: “How often do you go to social 
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Table 6. Social Isolation: 


Partial Correlations with Community Size, 





Misanthropy Scales and Other Items: 
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Zero-Order and 
by Survey 








: Zero-Order Partial” C$ of Explained 
Community Size r T Variance 
A. S.R.C., 1968 "Misanthropy" .037 07988 3.9 
B. Almond and Verba "Misanthropy" j 
i United Kingdom 073% 0748 5.9 

United States -,012 953 1.7 

C. Income Dynamics ; 
"Distrust" Item ~136*8* 064888 1.7 
"What Others Think" Item -063%88 0334 1.4 

*p < 05; ^k p< .01; *8&p < 001. 


akor community size scales in the S.R.C. and Income Dynamics Surveys, see 


Table 3. 


In the Almond and Verba Survey: 


a five-point scale for size of 


town--under 5,000/5-20,000/20-50,000/50-100,000/100,000+. 


beontrols were the same as in Table 3 for S.R.C. and Income Dynamics. For 


Almond and Verba: 


race (in the U.S.), age, sex, Protestant, social status 


(scale composed of education, spouse's education, income and interviewer rat- 
ing), occupation, life-cycle stage (five dummy variables) and region of nation 


(rich versus poor). 


Analyses of variance are presented in 
Table 7 for these two items. The covariance 
adjustments are not presented because they 
left the patterns essentially unchanged. 

The social club results are not as pre- 
dicted. The item has no overall association 
with S.M.S.A. But, it did show an interest- 
ing interaction: low income persons outside 
S-M.S.A.’s had the lowest attendance (the 
r between S.M.S.A. and attendance for low 
income people is +.108, p<.001). At the 
same time, high income non-S.M.A. per- 
sons had the highest attendance (the r for 
the high income group is ~ 082, p<.05). A 
plausible explanation exists for why non- 
urban poor people attended meetings less 
than the urban poor—distances and lack of 
resources to overcome them. At the same 
time, the negative association among the 
well-to-do might reflect urban alienation. 
However, the correlation is weak and there 
remains the absence of correlation among 
the middle income group (r= .042, N.S.). 
On the whole, this item provides little sup- 

‚port for the hypothesis (overall r= .034, 
partial r= .001). 

That ,is not the case, however, for the 
“neighbors” item (Table 7, Part B). There 
is a strong relationship such that the larger 
the metropolitan area, the fewer neighbors 
a respondent claimed to know (overall r= 


~ 282; partial r=—.206; percent of ex- 


plained variance = 29.2). This was true 
within all subgroups examined. For example, 
in the white, middle-income group, the pro- 
portion claiming to know only 0, 1, or 2 
neighbors increased from 6.9% in non- 
S.M.S.A. areas to 12.7% in large 
S.M.S.A.’s; and those reporting 20+ or all 
neighbors decreased from 58.8 to 38.8%. 
Among low-income Southerners, the per- 
centages are 3.6 to 16.6 and 70.6 to 31.4%. 
Further examination of the data indicated 
that the effects would have been even 
stronger had the suburbs, which as previous 
research suggests are more neighborly, been 
separated out, (The reader will note that the 
standard deviations of the item increase with 
S.M.S.A, size. This is perhaps testimony to 
the residential heterogeneity of metropolitan 
areas.) The strongest association in this 
paper is, then, that the larger the metropol- 
itan area, the fewer neighbors an individual 
claimed to know. This finding is consistent 
with one reported by Key (1968) that 
“neighboring” declined irom the rural to the 
more urban places in his Midwestern sam- 
ple and also with results of a Swedish study 
comparing town residents to those in its 
rural hinterland (Swedner, 1960). 

A similar pattern of results was obtained 
with an item asking whether or not the 
respondent had family within walking dis- 
tance of home. The larger the S.M.S.A., the 


-ry 
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Table’?, Social Involvement: Social C 
Known (Income Dynamics Survey 


lub Attendance and Number of Neighbors 
} by S.M.S.A., by Income 





t A. Frequency o 


f Club Attendance? 


Comunity Size 


b 
Net Incone Outside S.M.S.A Large Unweighted 
i S.M.S.A.° EERENS S.M.S.A. Mean 
Lowest 30% M = 1,23 1.33 1.33 1.30 
of Nation SD.= a ae (0.60) 
N = ( 642 587) ¢ 901) 
Middle 40% 1.44 1.46 1.47 1.46 
(0.64) (0.64) (0.67) 
( 517) ( 500) ( 638) 
Highest 30% 1.82 1.68 1.66 1.72 
(0.82) Te (0.72) 
( 256) 327) ( 386). 
Unweighted Mean 1.50 1.490 1.49 , 1.49 


Factor 
A. S.M.S.A. 
B. Income 
AXB 
Total 
Net Income? 
Lowest 30% 
Middle 40% 


Highest 30$ 
Unweighted Mean 


Factor 


A. §S.M.S.A. 
B. Income 
AXB 
Total 


akor scoring on scales, see text. 


df 


2 
4 
4753 


Analysis of Variance Table 


F Significance $ of Variance 
0.07 >.500 0.00 
152.13 <.001 5.99 
6.48 <.001 0.51 


B. Number of Neighbors Known Scale? 


M = 4.27 
SD = (1.19) 
N = ( 642) 


4.13 
an 

524 
4.23 
(1.18) 
( 259) 


4.21 


br Income" defined in Table 2. 


less likely this was to be the case (ANOVA: 
F = 30.97, p < .001, 1.24% of total variance. 


Community Size 


` Large Unweighted 

Sem eeRe S.M.S.A. Mean 

, 3.46 3.08 3.61 9 
(1.47) Pais pa 

€ 590) 913 

3,54 3.24 3.64 
ene (1.52) 

500) ( 650) 

3.90 3.69 3.94 
(1.22) arte, 

( 331). ( 391 

3.63 3.34 3.73 


Analysis of Variance Table 


F Significance $ of Variance 
143.97 <.001 5.58 
47.83 <.001 0.97 
13.12 <.001 53 


a 


Regression: r=-.118; partial r=—.115; 
17.1% of explained variance). This effect 


, 
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was somewhat inflated by suburbanites who, 
while knowing their neighbors more, were 
less likely to include relatives among them. 
The finding is similar to one reported by 
Klatzky (n.d.:55), that men in small com- 
munities were more likely to live near their 
parents than were men in large cities. 

At this point, we recapitulate the basic 
results: 

(1) Community size and powerlessness 
were not associated. 

(2) There was a very small association 
between community size and sense of social 
isolation. 

(3) With respect to social involvement, 
presumably both cause and effect of social- 
psychological isolation, the findings were 
contradictory: Attendance at social meetings 
was unrelated, but knowing one’s neighbors 
was strongly related to urbanism—as was 
having relatives among those neighbors. The 
more metropolitan, the fewer know neigh- 
bors and the fewer have relatives nearby. 


DISCUSSION 


The negative findings on powerlessness 
call for little discussion. This fundamental 
dimension of personality, in all its names— 
sense of efficacy, internal locus of control, 
fate control—seems unaffected by urbanism. 
Two cautions should be noted: (1) This con- 
clusion rests on two surveys, but on one 
scale measuring sense of competence. Repli- 
cation with other measures is necessary. (2) 
. This finding pertains to America, circa 1970. 
There are sound theoretical arguments (e.g., 
Sjoberg, 1964; Greer, 1962) to suggest that 
urban-rural differences—though intrinsically 
real—are erased in modern, mass so- 
cieties. These arguments are challenged by 
- findings that such differences persist (e.g., 
Nelsen, Yokely and Madron, 1971), but the 
arguments call for cross-cultural replication. 

We will deal here with two questions: (1) 
Given the tenuous association of urbanism 
with social psychological isolation (partial 
r= .064, 1.7% of explained variance, Income 
Dynamics Survey)—and the lack of an ur- 
banism-isolation finding in the literature— 
how is it that knowing one’s neighbors was 
highly related (partial r=—.206, 29% of 
explained variance)? (2) How can the small 
urbanism-sense of isolation association be ex- 
plained? 

Two ready answers exist for the first 
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question: (a) that the neighbors finding was 
in only one survey with an unusual sample. 
However, it does replicate Key (1968) and 
the strength of the correlation makes this a 
weak response; (b) that subjective psycho- 
logical scales are simply too unreliable and 
invalid (cf. Phillips and Clancy, 1972); that 
the neighbor item is the one to be believed, 
the scale to be ignored. 

The interpretation we favor is a third: 
that both the results are valid—sense of iso- 
lation is only marginally associated with 
urbanism, but non-neighboring is much more 
so. The argument forwarded is that the re- 
sults reflect the relative freedom from spatial 
constraints available in the urban environ- 
ment—that people in the city can choose their 
friends and associates from within or with- 
out the neighborhood as they wish, making 
of the locality a “community of limited li- 
ability” (Janowitz, 1967). One can choose 
to be locally anonymous, and yet still not 
be isolated because af the availability and 
ease of contacts outside the immediate area. 
On the other hand, the rural situation im- 
plies that, through lack of alternatives, neigh- 
bors are associates; and through absence of 
anonymity, one knows one’s neighbors—will- 
ing or not. “The scciology of village life 
makes neighboring mandatory. In cities this 
type of neighboring . . . is mandatory no 
longer” (Keller, 1968:48). The conclusion 
of this argument is that there may be a 
rural-urban difference in neighboring, but 
little, if any, in total real and felt social 
isolation. 

What evidence is there for this explana- 
tion? (1) When physical distance is con- 
trolled, city size does not affect frequency of 
contact with kin (Klatzky, n.d.), and even 
physical distance is unrelated to emotional 
ties to kin (Litwak, 1960)—-evidence of the 
nil effect of urbanism and of the possibility 
of transcending space. (2) Studies of social 
ties among urban residents find that such 
bonds do exist, but mostly outside the local 
area (e.g., Lansing: Smith et al., 1954; San 
Francisco: Bell and Boat, 1957; Los An- 
geles: Reimer and McNamara, 1957; Cairo: 
Petersen, 1971; Toronto: Wellman et al., 
in press; cf. review in Greer, 1962:89 ff.). 
(3) Key (1968) found, that even as neigh- 
boring declined from rural to urban places, 
other forms of social contact, including ‘‘in- 
formal groups,” increased (cf. Swedner, 
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1960). (4) We can point to some evidence 
in the present data, as well: 

(a) The lack of association between 
S.M.S.A. and the social club item is similar 
to the distinction Key and Swedner found 
between neighboring and other social involve- 
ments. With increasing urbanism, the first 
can drop and the latter still remain constant 
(see discussion in Keller, 1968:Ch. 1). 

(b) If neighboring does become more a 
matter of free choice in the urban setting, 
then one should expect to find a higher as- 
sociation between psychological dispositions 
and neighboring in urban than in rural 
places. In terms of our data, the correlation 
between social psychological isolation (the 
“how many people do you trust” item) and 
neighboring should increase with community 
size, because in the larger communities the 
distrustful are freer to stay aloof.1° 

This was indeed the case: The relation- 
ship between the two items increased with 
increases in urbanism. The correlation be- 
tween distrust and neighboring was ~ .06 
among non-S.M.S.A. persons (b=~.09), 
—.14 and —.17 among S.M.S.A. and large 
S.M.S.A. respondents (b =~ .23, — .30). The 
latter two slopes are greater than the first 
one at p<.002 and p<.001._(This interac- 
tion did not exist among low-income persons, 
and was strongest among middle-income re- 
spondents.) These results reflect the follow- 
ing pattern, for example: In the middle 
income group living outside S.M.S.A.’s, there 
was little difference in the proportion “lo- 
cally-isolated” (knowing less than three 
neighbors) by their level of trust. 5.4% of 
the most trusting were “locally isolated”; 
7.6% of the least trusting were. In large 
S.M.A.S.’s, differences appeared. Among the 
most trusting 11.5% were “locally iso- 
lated”; among the least trusting, 26.1% 
were. Seemingly, the larger the metropolis, 
the freer are the misanthropic to ignore their 
neighbors, 

10 We make here a causal assumption that psycho- 
logical orientation leads to involvement, an assump- 
tion that seems justified by the alienation research 
(Seeman, 1972), Obviously, though, experience with 
involvement reciprocally affects feelings—an as- 
sumption that our previous analysis was based on. 

11 Consistent with this analysis is the finding that 
no such S.M.S.A. interaction appeared in the dis- 
trust-social club attendance correlations. (Atten- 
dance is equally voluntary everywhere.) Also, there 
was such an interaction in the club attendance- 
neighboring correlations, because, we argue, the 
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(c), Consistent with this hypothesis of- 
freedom from proximity, the likelihood of 
having family within walking distance de- 
clined with urbanism. Previous studies (e.g., 
Reiss, 1959; Bell and Boat, 1954; Key, 
1968; Bultena, 1969) indicate that family 
contacts are at least as common in cities as 
in the countryside. The present results sug- 
gest that those contacts are translocal, Fur- 
thermore, if it is true that both friends and 
family are equally present but are more 
dispersed over space in cities, then one should 
expect the overlap of relative and neighbor 
to be smaller in cities. This was the case. 
The correlation between having relatives 
nearby and number of neighbors known was 
.22 in non-S.M.S.A. places, .12 in large 
S.M.S.A. areas. (The difference in slopes, .53 
versus .37, was significant at p<.01.) Both 
relatives and friends are dispersed in .the 
urban setting (cf. Wellman et al, in press). 

We conclude on the basis of these argu- 
ments that total social isolation is only 
weakly if at all associated with urbanism, 
but that the contacts people have, become 
freer of the locality the more urban the 
place. 

(These findings also support some theo- 
retical arguments [e.g., Frankenburg, 1965] 
that role differentiation increases with urban- 
ism. In this case, the concordances of friend- 
neighbor and relative-neighbor decrease with 
increases in community size.) 

The second finding to be discussed is that 
felt social isolation (as measured by items 
reflecting suspicion and distrust) was re- 
lated to urban residence. This result is, to be 
sure, quite marginal, with the independent 
effect running at about .07 (R?=.005; per- 
cent of explained variance =3-5%). 
change feelings of isolation, adjusting popu- 
lation concentration would be a crudely in- 
efficient procedure. However, with respect 
to our theoretical concerns, explanations of 
even this small effect deserves attention. 

The simplest explanation is that it re- 
flects the contemporary “urban crisis” of 
crime; it may be a transient effect. But, if 
we choose to consider the findings as more 
generalizable than that, we can examine at 
least three explanations, the first two drawn 
from Wirthian theory On 1938; Fischer, 
1972). 
voluntarism of local interaction increases with 
SMS.A. size. 
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(1) The intense demands of urban life 
which result from the ‘activity of densely- 
packed multitudes lead the individual to 
withdraw from contact to protect himself 
(Simmel, 1905; Milgram, 1970). Social dis- 
tance and anti-social attitudes could be such 
defensive mechanisms. This explanation pos- 
its no mediation between the city environ- 
ment and individual psychology. 

- (2) Urban life is anomic. That is, social 
ties (such as kinship) are weakened and, 
with them, social norms. In this environ- 
ment, where the rules of behavior have 
broken down, a sense of distrust and isola- 
tion is both realistic and inevitable. This 
explanation posits the breakdown of institu- 
tions as-the mediating variable between ur- 
banism and alienation. (However, the studies 
~ we cited in discussing dispersal cast doubt 
on the assumption that there is such an 
anomic state in urban life.) 

(3) Another explanation focuses on the 
social context of the urban environment. The 
argument is that cities are disproportionately 
the site of social groups whose lifestyles are 
strange to each other. Their presence may 
generate a sense of distrust for “most peo- 
ple” even while the individual may be com- 
fortably and fully a member of his own net- 
` works (Fischer, 1973). This point is some- 
what like Wilson’s (1970) argument that 
the source of “urban unease” is the public 
misbehavior (serious or otherwise). of other 
people. 

Evidence for this last argument would be 
that attributes of the individual’s social en- 
vironment (i.e., characteristics of the sur- 
rounding population) explain the urbanism- 
distrust correlation. Some data from the 
S.R‘C. 1968 survey hint that this might be 
the case. When a factor scale measuring the 
S.E.S. level of the person’s county’? was 
entered into the regression equation—with 
all individual attributes held constant—the 
partial r between community size and the 
misanthropy scale dropped from .079 to .041. 
(County S.E.S. was positively correlated 
with misanthropy after sixteen individual- 
level controls. Why this is so is unclear.) 
Then, entry of a factor scale reflecting the 
presence of “primary individuals” 18 reduced 

‘12 Composed of median education (1960), median 
rent (1970), percent of housing units without 


plumbing (1970). The reliability was .85. 
18 Composed of percent of population over 65, 


Pig 


it to .027, and entry of the county’s homicide 
rate (in 1967) reduced it further to .008. 
(The multiple partial R for the three county 


variables is .12, p<.001). This mildly sub- - 


stantiates the thesis that the social’ com- 
position of the urban environment, rather 
than the environment diréctly, shapes aliena- 
tion. 


At least two objections can be made to ` 


this analysis. (1) These “contextual” vari- 
ables are simply urbanism measured in dif- 
ferent form. However, when commumity size 
was controlled, the multiple partial R for 
the three are still .09 (p=.01), indicating 
that they represent more than dummies for 
size and are more effective as predictors than 
size. (2) The effects of controlling for “iso- 
lates” and the homicide rate are testimony 
to the anomie explanation above. Cities iso- 
late people, increase crime, and thereby gen- 
erate a sense of estrangement. This reply 
ignores the major effect of the county S.E.S. 
control, but is otherwise consistent with the 
findings. It pushes the issue back to ex- 
plaining the source of the correlation be- 
tween urbanism and the proportion of pri- 
mary individuals (does urbanism cause their 
increase, or is it self-selection?) and the 
urbanism-homicide correlation (does urban- 
ism cause it, or is it an accident of popula- 
tion distribution?). These issues are beyond 
the present data. 


CONCLUSIONS - 


Survey data examined here indicate that 
no association exists between size of com- 
munity and sense of personal incompetence. 
A real but small association was found be- 
tween urbanism and a sense of social isola- 
tion, as indicated by distrust of “most peo- 
ple.” Three explanations for this finding 
were proposed, two of which seem plausible 
—that urban anomie or that social composi- 
tion generates distrust. We favor the latter 
explanation. Finally, some of the data indi- 
cate that, while urbanism may not isolate 
individuals from social contact, it may in- 
cline them to shift that contact away from 
the locality. .,.: 

These conclusions call into question the 
intellectual folk-niyths concerning the alien- 
ation of urban life. Fundamental personality 
percent unmarried females, number of people per 


household, and number of rooms per house (the 
latter two negatively weighted). (a= .78.) 
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dimensions—such as sense of control—are 
not affected directly by the gross ecological 
differences of town and country. Personali- 
ties are shaped in smaller social contexts 
than that. The marginally greater distrust 
in cities may testify to contemporary urban 
problems. Or, perhaps it may reflect the 
plurality of social contexts in urban life, 
-each of which—while fully integrating its 
own members—appears foreign to the others 
about it. In any event, the attribution of 
alienation to “urbanism as a way of life” 
seems incorrect. vee 
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EDUCATION AND PREJUDICE OR EDUCATION AND 
. RESPONSE-SET? * ` 


Mary R. JACKMAN 
Michigan State University 
American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (June):327~339 


This paper re-examines the theory of working class authoritarianism and attempts to as- 
sess the evidence for a competing interpretatioan of the empirical relationship between edu- 
cation and prejudice which posits that the relationship is heavily confounded with an 
education-related acquiescence response-bias that derives from differing cognitive styles and 
cue-searcking mechanisms. Our analysis of data from a 1964 national survey of the United 
States relies mainly on use of a modified version of Campbell and Fiske’s Multitrait-Multi- 
method Matrix (1959) to ascertain how much of the relationship between education, authori- 
tarianism and anti-Semitism is due to a shared method effect of the F and anti-Semitism 
scales. The analysis also utilizes a path model of the theory of education-related response-bias 
where the effect of education and general knowledge om responses to the F-scale and two 
different measures of anti-Semitism is completely mediated by two unobserved variables, 
“method” and “pure anti-Semitism.” The paper concludes that the theory of working class 
authoritarianism has depended heavily for support on the use of items phrased as positively- 
worded agree-disagree statements that yield an education-related acquiescence response-bias 


that has very little to do with the respondent’s true attitudes. 


HE empirical relationship between edu- 

cation and prejudice is generally re- 

garded as evidence for the theory of 
“working class authoritarianism,” but an 
alternative theory of education-related re- 
sponse-bias (or cognitive style) can be used 
to account for such a relationship without 
recourse to notions of differential endorse- 
ment of democratic norms among those with 
differing amounts of education. This paper 
seeks to assess the empirical support for these 
two competing interpretations. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


Working Class Authoritarianism, The au- 
thors of The Authoritarian Personality 


*I would like to thank Warren O. Hagstrom, 
Robert W. Jackman, William M. Mason, Russell 
Middleton, Karl F. Schuessler, and William H. 
Sewell for their helpful criticisms of earlier drafts 
of this paper. I am especially grateful to David L. 
Featherman for suggesting the utility of a path 
model with unobserved variables for this problem 
and to both him and Robert M. Hauser for their 
assistance in obtaining a solution to that model. 
Any remaining errors remain the author’s sole re- 
sponsibility. The research was supported in part 
by a grant from the Graduate Research Committee 
at the University of Wisconsin, and the data were 
kindly made available by Gertrude Selznick and 
Stephen Steinberg through the Data and Program 
Library Service at the University of Wisconsin. 
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(Adorno et al, 1950) were the first to ob- 
serve systematically a relationship between 
authoritarianism (as measured by their 
thirty-item California F-scale) and ethno- 
centrism and prejudice toward outgroups. 
They interpreted the “authoriarian person- 
ality” as an outgrowth of early childhood 
experiences where parents use harsh ande 
rigid forms of discipline and make their love 
and approval contingent on an unquestion- 
ing obedience from the child. The child re- 
sponds to rigid parental discipline by de- 
veloping a strong hostility toward the par- 
ents which is too dangerous to express: rigidi 
repression of hostility toward the parents 
leads to an identification and idealizatior 
of authority and a concomitant displacement 
of the hostility on to a safe outlet—minority 
groups—and a projection on to them of the 
authoriarian’s own punished and repressec 
impulses. The authors of The Authoritariam 
Personality thus viewed authoritarianism a: 
a personality characteristic that stemmec 
from a harsh disciplinary upbringing anc 
that led directly to negative and hostile feel. 
ings toward minority groups. 

In 1954 Hyman and Sheatsley raised the 
issue that authoritarianism was related tc 
education, and they suggested that the mea. 
sure may reflect educational or status differ. 
ences rather than inherent personality traits 
The theory of “working class authoritarian 
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ism,” presented by Lipset in 1959, develops 
this notion further: 


the lower strata are isolated from the activi- 
ties, controversies, and organizations of 
democratic society—an isolation that pre- 
vents them from acquiring the sophisticated 
and complex view of the political structure 
which makes understandable and necessary 
the norms of tolerance (Lipset; 1959:112). 


In a similar vein Selznick and Steinberg 
(1969:184) conclude that “lack of educa- 
tion is the primary factor in [anti-Semi- 
tism’s] acceptance” and account for this by 
positing the existence of two antithetical 
cultures in American society: one the 
“enlightened” culture of the well-educated 
which prizes democratic and scientific values, 
and the other the “common” culture of the 
poorly educated which is simplistic, authori- 
tarian and anomic in its perspective. 


The uneducated are cognitively and morally 
unenlightened because they have never been 
indoctrinated into the enlightened values of 
the larger society and in this sense are alien- 
ated from it... . As individuals move from 
grade school to high school, to college and 
the university, they are brought into pro- 
gressively closer contact with ideal values 
and increasingly acquire criteria for the re- 

_ jection of the common culture (Selznick and 
Steinberg, 1969:157). 


- Thus both Lipset and Selznick and Stein- 
berg see authoritarianism as resulting pri- 
marily from a lack of exposure to and train- 
ing in democratic norms, rather than as an 
expression of an inherent personality char- 
acteristic stemming from a harsh disciplinary 
upbringing. We should note that this re- 
working of the term implies an even more 
substantial modification of its meaning, a 
modification which is made explicit by Selz- 
nick and Steinberg in their statement: 


The common culture and the enlightened 
culture differ in their psycho-dynamic import, 
the unenlightened culture giving freer reign 

, to the more primitive psychic mechanisms. 
As both Freud and Durkheim recognized, 
the enlightened culture is an inhibiting cul- 
ture; it is designed to restrain and discipline 
the more primitive impulses of man (1969: 
168-9). 


Thus the theory of working class authori- 
tarianism abandons the notion that a high 
score on the F-scale describes a personality 
response to harsh repression and instead as- 
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sumes that it represents a failure to repress. 
man’s “primitive impulses” and to “indoc- 
trinate” him into democratic norms.* 

Both Lipset and Selznick and Steinberg 
see education as the phenomenon that most 
effectively predicts a person’s exposure to 
enlightened, or democratic, norms; and thus 
they see education as the prime cultural 
stratifier of society,? with low participation 
in voluntary and political organizations, little 
reading, economic insecurity, and general so- 
cial isolation all contributing to the greater 
predominance of authoritarianism among the 
less educated strata: this in turn predisposes 
the less educated to take a prejudiced and 
hostile stance toward minority groups. In 
both works, the elite or higher status groups 
are pictured, rather ironically, as possessing 
cultural norms and values that are far more 
conducive to the maintenance of “demo- 
cratic” systems than are the cultural mores 
of the masses. 

Authoritarianism or Acquéescence? A ma- 
jor challenge to the theory of working class 
authoritarianism has been a simple metho- 
dological argument that the F-scale used to 
measure the concept is invalid. While a num- 
ber of other important criticisms have been 
made of the theory of working class authori- 
tarianism on conceptual, theoretical, em- 
pirical, and methodological grounds (Jack- 
man, 1972), this paper is restricted to a con- 
sideration of the criticism that an education- 
related response bias accounts for the ap- 
parent relationship between education and 
“prejudice.” There has been much uncer- 


1 Note that this modification of the term authori- 
tarlanism implies a quite different philosophy about 
the nature of man: while the theory of Adorno 
et al. assumes that man develops best in an at- 
mosphere of freedom, ‘the implication of the theory 
of working class authoritarianism is that man de- 
velops best under conditions of restraint. 

2 Some confusion over Lipset’s position has arisen 
because he termed his theory working class authori- 
tarianism, and at least two of Lipset’s critics 
(Lipsitz, 1965; Zeitlin, 1967:250-4) have attempted 
to reject the theory by demonstrating that the re- 
lationship between occupational status and authori- 
tarlanism. diminishes greatly when a control for 
education is introduced. However, Lipset himself 
made that observation in his original outline of the 
theory; and he explicitly states that “increases in 
tolerance associated with higher educational level 
are greater than those related to higher occupational 
level” (1959: 109-10). 
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tainty and disagreement over what the con- 
tent of the F-scale items is actually tapping? 
but even more pressing is the recurrent 
charge that the phrasing of the items has 
caused many respondents to respond to the 


form of the item rather than to the content. | 


Since all the items on the California F-scale 
aré phrased as abrupt “authoritarian” state- 
ments with which the respondent may agree 
or disagree, it has been argued that many 
respondents may score high on the F-scale 
because they will say “yes” to any question- 
naire statement, regardless of content. 
The first to open this methodological at- 
tack on the F-scale was Cohn (1953); and 
many other studies followed, prompting at 
least three different reversed versions of the 
F-scale to appear (Bass, 1955; Christie e¢ 
al., 1958; Peabody, 1961). While for Christie 
et al. (1958), content-free acquiescence was 


a relatively minor problem associated only 


with respondents in a state of ideological 
confusion, Bass (1955) and Peabody (1961; 
1964; 1966) saw it as a serious flaw. Bass 
(1955) argued that acquiescence was asso- 
ciated with item ambiguity, and reported 
that it accounted for 60 percent of the vari- 
ance in the F-scale. Peabody interpreted 
“yea-saying” as a response tendency when 
the subject is uncertain (1966) and reported 
that acquiescence response-set accounted for 
75 percent of the answers to all items on the 
F-scale (1964): he argued that “yea-saying” 
was far more prevalent than “nay-saying,” 
making low scores on the F-scale fairly valid 
but high scores invalid; and he reported that 
the correlation between the F-scale and anti- 
Semitism (measured with pesitive and re- 
versed versions of both scales) appeared to 
be due to a covariation of the combined 
asymmetrical effect of acquiescence response- 
set and attitudes opposing authoritarianism 
and anti-Semitism in the two scales (1961). 
Couch and Keniston (1960) constructed a 
360-item Over-All Agreement Score that was 
designed to be unaffected by any specific 
content, as a measure of “‘yea-saying” re- 
sponse bias, and they found that it was cor- 


* One of the earliest observations of the ambiguity 
of the items was by Christie, who postulated that 
the content of the items might be interpreted quite 
differently by individuals occupying different posi- 
tions in the class structure of society (1954:175). 
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related .37 with scores on a ten-item posi- 
tive F-scale and only .09 with scores on a 
balanced F-scale consisting of five positively- - 
and five negatively-worded items. 

While all of the studies reviewed so far, 
relied on college students as subjects, Angus — 
Camphell eż al. (1960) drew on data from 
a national cross-sectional sample to suggest 
that not only was acquiescence a serious 
contaminating factor among high scorers on 
the F-scale; but, further, that acquiescence 
was negatively related to education. They 
posited that increasing years of education 
give the individual greater cognitive sophisti- 
cation which predisposes him negatively to- 
ward simplistically worded statements, re- 
gardless of content. Meanwhile, the poorly 
educated respondent is more likely to be 
“fooled” by the phrasing of an agree-dis- 
agree item and to acquiesce to it Because his 
own style of expression conforms more 
readily to the phrasing of the item. Thus, 
while the better educated respondent is pre- . 
disposed to approach any sweeping state- 
ment with caution, the comparatively poor 
cognitive sophistication of the less educated 
respondent prevents him from giving a con- 
sidered response to such a statement. To sup- 
port their argument they found (using an 
abbreviated five-item F-scale) that when 
they used the original F-scale items, authori- 
tarianism was negatively associated with 
education; but with the Christie reversals, 
authoritarianism was positively associated 
with education, indicating that “‘yea-saying” - 
is more prevalent among respondents with 
little education and that “nay-saying” is 


-more prevalent among the highly-educated: 


the “yea-saying” of the poorly educated re- 
mained a more serious problem, however, 
with responses on original and reversed items 
being. more content-consistent among the 
college educated than among less educated 
respondents. 

Work by Converse (1969): on: attitudes 
and non-attitudes is also relevant to the 
notion of education-related acquiescence re- 
sponse-set. Converse theorized that re- 
spondents in mass publics are often ignorant 
on many subjects tapped in public opinion 
questionnaires but that they approach the 
questionnaire like an J.Q. test; and tather 
than reveal their ignorance on some subject, 
they will express an opinion where a non- 


a 
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opinion might be more appropriate. We can 
generalize Converse’s argument to suggest 
that such respondents might also try and 
guess the “correct” response: when items 
are weighted in one direction, the response 
that lies in that direction may be more likely 
to appear as the “correct” one to the ignorant 
or uncertain respondent. Since we might ex- 
pect general knowledge to be a function of 
years of education, we can suggest that the 
‘low general knowledge and low cognitive 
sophistication of the less educated respon- 
dent lead him to interpret cues in a simple, 
positively-worded, agree-disagree question- 
naire item quite differently from the well- 
educated respondent: while the former takes 
the phrasing of the item as a cue to say 
“yes,” the latter takes such phrasing as a cue 
to say “no.” 

Thus two factors, low general knowledge 
and low cognitive sophistication, contribute 
to the greater tendency of the poorly edu- 
cated respondent to acquiesce to any agree- 
disagree item, regardless of content. In line 
with the ideas of Bass (1955) and Carr 
(1971), we can argue that this tendency to 
acquiesce will become exacerbated as the 
substantive content of the item becomes 
more ambiguous and the respondent reacts 
more and more to the form rather than to the 
uncertain content of the item in his search 
for cues. 

Two major defenses have been made of 
the California F-scale in light of the litera- 
ture on acquiescence response-bias. First, 
the argument has been made that acqui- 
escence should not be regarded as a con- 
taminating factor in responses to the F-scale 
because it is itself a part of the authoritarian 
syndrome: people who acquiesce to any 
statement, regardless of content, have stib- 
missive personalities that will acquiesce to 
any authority; thus they provide the back- 
bone of support for authoritarian and dic- 
tatorial regimes (e.g., Lipset, 1959:115; 
McClosky, 1964; Selznick and Steinberg, 
1969:xix—xx), However, even if we can ac- 
cept the idea that acquiescence response- 
bias represents something more fundamental 
to the individual’s personality than merely 
a response-bias invoked by a specific form 
of item in a questionnaire-interview context, 
the expansion of the concept of authoritarian- 
ism to include extreme suggestibility does 
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not tie in well with earlier conceptualizations 
of the term as describing an inherently rigid 
personality structure. While the original 
formulation of the term by Adorno et al. 
described a personality rigidly constrained 
to hold certain sets of beliefs, the new modi- 
fication of the term undermines its substan- 
tive significance by suggesting that an au- 
thoritarian’s mind is very flexible and can 
hold any kind of attitude rather than being 
specifically constrained to hold “authori- 
tarian” attitudes. Lipset himself is ambigu- 
ous on the issue since he describes the work- 
ing class authoritarian as both “rigid” (1959: 
98, 100) and “suggestible” (1959:115). 

A more convincing defense of the F-scale 
has been made by Samuelson and Yates 
(1967), who studied the Peabody (1959; 
1961) and Christie (1958) reversals to the 
F-scale and suggested that double agree- 
ment to original and reversed items may not 
always be inconsistent because many re- 
versals may not be the exact opposites of the 
original F item, i.e., of equal intensity and 
sharing the same neutral point. Samuelson 
and Yates found that mean ratings (by stu- - 
dents) of size of disparity between original 
and reversed F items covaried highly with 
the amount of double agreement in responses 
to the pair by other groups of students: the 
difference between the disparity rating of 
an F item and the reversed Peabody item 
and the same F item and the corresponding 
reverse Christie item correlated ~ .64 with the 
difference between the proportion of double 
agreement responses each pair received. 

This research raises a serious critique of 
the research we reviewed earlier, all of which 
used reversals of the original items to demon- 
strate acquiescence: Samuelson and Yates 
have demonstrated empirically that among 
college students, ratings by other college 
students of the degree of disparity between 
two items is highly (negatively) associated 
with the proportion of double agreements 
the pair receive. As they point out, such a 
result does not invalidate the notion that 
responses to the original F items may be due 
to acquiescence rather than content—they 
argue that (quasi) ratio scales would be 
needed to give a definitive answer to that 
question—but their work does invalidate past 
demonstrations of acquiescence in the F- 
scale among college students that have de- 


‘ 
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pended on double agreement scores to orig- 
inal and “reversed” items.* i 

Following the article by Samuelson and 
Yates (1967), Donald Campbell et al. 
(1967) reported research where they ex- 


amined the correlations of positive and re- - 


versed versions of the F-scale with positive 
and reversed versions of other scales (such 
as the Ethnocentrism Scale) rather than ex- 
amining correlations between positive and 
reversed versions of the F-scale alone. They 
reported that direction-of-wording accounted 
for some of the covariance between the F- 
and E-scales, but that trait covariance was 
greater. However, the data for the Samuel- 
son and Yates (1967) and the Donald 
Campbell eż al. (1967) studies came from 
samples of college students; and research 
reported by Angus Campbell et al. (1960) 
suggested that content-free acquiescence was 
negatively associated with education and 
_ contributed more heavily to the apparent 
authoritarianism of the less educated than 
it did to the lower authoritarianism scores 
of the highly educated. Thus, the results re- 
ported by Samuelson and Yates (1967) 
might not be reproduced in a cross-sectional 
sample; but in the absence of data like 
Samuelson and Yates’ for a cross-sectional 
sample, we suggest that an attack on the 
theory that education and the authoritarian 
syndrome are negatively associated cannot 
rest on a demonstration of double agree- 
ments to original and reversed items. In the 
following analysis we use a technique that 
does not depend on double-agreement esti- 
mates but uses a logic similar to that of 
Donald Campbell eż al. (1967) to estimate 
what proportion of the relationship between 
education, authoritarianism, and anti-Sem- 
itism is due to invalid measurement. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


The data employed in this paper comes 
from a national survey of the United States 
conducted by the National Opinion Research 
Center in 1964 for Gertrude Selznick and 


t We might note, however, that the F-Scale items 
may be too ambiguous in content for the construc- 
tion of “exact” reversals to be a viable possibility. 
If this is the case, the interpretation of responses 
to the orlginal items becomes suspect, quite apart 
from the problem of acquiescence response-set. 
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Stephen Steinberg, as part of a study on 
prejudice funded by the Anti-Defamation 
League. The survey collected a modified 
probability (block quota) sample: the total 


_N is 1976. It was from this data that Selz- 


nick and Steinberg drew support for their 
theory about the authoritarian culture of 
the poorly educated. The key evidence that 
they presented to support their theory about. 
“mass” and “enlightened” cultures con- 
sisted of demonstrated relationships in per- 
centaged cross-tabulations between educa- 
tion, F-scale score and anti-Semitism, and 
education, anomie. score and anti-Semitism.” 
Measures of authoritarianism, anomie and 
anti-Semitism used in these tables were sum- 
mated scales of positive responses to posi- 
tively-worded agree-disagree statements. 
The full wording of the items in the F, 
anomie, and anti-Semitism scales is reported 
in Appendix A. The F-scale is an abbrevi- 
ated five-item version of the original Cali- 
fornia F-scale in which all positive responses 
are the authoritarian ones; the anomie scale 
consists of three items which are also posi- 
tively-worded; while the Index of Anti- 
Semitic Belief consists of eleven stereotypi- 
cal belief items, of which eight are positively- 
worded statements, two are positively- 
worded questions and one is a negatively- 
worded statement.® 

Our first step in the analysis was to con- 
struct a modified version of Campbell and 
Fiske’s (1959) multitrait-multimethod ma- 
trix to test the validity of the major attitu- 
dinal variables used by Selznick and Stein- 
berg. The purpose of the multitrait-multi- 
method matrix is to assess both convergent 
and discriminant validity.” As Campbell and 


5 Both Lipset (1959) and Selznick and Steinberg 
(1969) elaborate thelr models with other variables 
such as social participation and general knowledge; 
but relationships among education, F, anomie, and 
ethnic attitude provide the fundamental core of 
the theory. 

€ Selznick and Steinberg defended their use of 
such items by arguing that acquiescence was very 
slight in this sample, while the relationships be- 
tween education and authoritarlanism, anomie, and 
anti-Semitism respectively were too strong to be 
seriously confounded by the small amount of acqui- 


-escence (1969:xix-xx, 11). 


T Selznick and Steinberg employed the following 
procedures to assess the validity of thelr Index of 
Anti-Semitic Belief (see pp. 23-6): (a) They tested 
to see whether score on the whole Index was cor- 
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Fiske (1959) point out, a valid measure of 
“a concept should not only correlate at an 
acceptably high level with other measures 
of the same concept: it should also (a) cor- 
relate more highly with other measures of 
- the same concept that use different methods 
than it does with different concepts mea- 
suréd by the same method, and (b) enjoy 
the same relationship with other variables 
as do other measures of the same concept 
that use a different method. Such a valida- 
tion procedure is essential for assessing arti- 
factual effects of different methods of mea- 
surement and is highly appropriate for 
situations where one proposes to test a theory 
about the relationship among a number of 
concepts with a set of empirical measures 
that all employ the same method. 
' Since all three attitudinal variables used 
by Selznick and Steinberg are measured by 
the same method (i.e., summated scales of 
positively-worded statements with which the 
respondent can agree or disagree), the rela- 
tionships that Selznick and Steinberg re- 
ported may be due to a shared method effect 
of the three measures that is itself associated 
. with education rather than to a valid empir- 
ical-dssociation of the attitudes with each 
other and with education. In view of previ- 
‘ous theorizing in the literature about educa- 
tion-related acquiescence in questionnaire 
items of the type used by Selznick and Stein- 
berg, the construction of a multitrait-multi- 
method matrix would seem particularly ad- 
visable before usingsthe measures in an em- 
pirical test of a theory such as theirs. 
Unfortunately, our matrix must be modi- 
fied, as Selznick and Steinberg’s question- 
naire contained more than one method of 


measurement for only one of the three major" 


attitudinal variables in their theory, namely, 
anti-Semitism. In addition to their Index of 
Anti-Semitic Belief which measured the ac- 
ceptance of stereotypical beliefs about Jews 
‘(phrased as statements), there were a few 
others items measuring social distance feel- 





related with probability of giving a prejudiced re- 
sponse on individual items. This procedure is not 
very stringent, since a high score on the whole 
Index impes by definition a higher likelihood of 
scoring prejudiced on each individual item; (b) 
They tested to see whether score on the Index was 
related to responses to negative bellefs about Jews 
not included in the Index. 
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ings towards Jews that were phrased as 
questions with response options that were 
equally balanced. Three of these items were 
selected to construct a summated social dis- 
tance scale (see Appendix A for the wording 
of the three items),® and a correlation ma- 
trix was calculated for the following vari- 
ables: education, authoritarianism (one 
measure—Selznick and Steinberg’s F-scale), 
anomie (one measure—Selznick and Stein- 


“bergs anomie scale), and anti-Semitism 


(two measures—Selznick and Steinberg’s 
Index of Anti-Semitic Belief [A-S1] and 
our A-S Scale of Social Distance Feelings 
[A-S2]); also included in the matrix is a 
fifteen-item general knowledge index (see 
Appendix A for the full wording of the 
items). 

In examining Table 1, we are interested 
in checking two majority validity require- 
ments: 


(a) the A-S1 scale should correlate more 
highly with the A-S2 scale (which is tapping 
the same concept with a different method of 
Measurement) than it does either with the 
` F-scale or the anomie scale (which tap dif- 
ferent concepts with the same method of 
measurement) or with education (which is 
a conceptually distinct variable that does 
not share the same method of measurement 
—education was an open question); and 


(b) the correlation between anti-Semitism 
and the other theoretically relevant variables 
ie., education, F, and anomie) should be 

same, whichever measure of anti-Semi- 
tism is used. 

Examination of the matrix in Table 1 in- 
dicates that neither of these conditions is 
met by these. data. First, the A-S1 scale 
correlates just as highly with the F and 
anomie scales (same method, different traits) 
as it does with the A-S2 scale (different 
method, same trait). This suggests that the 
A-S1 scale is not completely a measure of 
response-set, but that it is a seriously con- 


8In a correlation matrix of component items not 


- presented here, items 1 and 2 of the A-S2 scale 


correlated more highly with some items from the 
F and anomie scales than they did with item 7 
from the A-S1 scale: however, this was disregarded 
since both low correlations were with the same 
item from the A-S1 scale. Otherwise, the social dis- 
tance items (A-S2) correlated more highly with 
each other and with the items from the A-S1 scale 
than they did with the other traits. 
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Multitrait-Multimethod Matrix for Anti-Semitism, F, Anomie, Education, 
and General Knowledge* 





1 Hducation&* ee 


2 General Knowledge 582 

3 F-scale -.418 -.371 
4 A-S1 Scale -.367 -.354 
5 A-S2 Scale -.099 ~.186 
6 Anomie Scale -.335 ~.319 
7 A-S1 (b) Scale -.357 -.351 


N= 1654. 
NORC national survey of the U.S. 
an 
years of education. 


taminated measure of anti-Semitism. Second, 
the relationships between anti-Semitism and 
F, anomie, general knowledge and educa- 
tion respectively, appear fairly substantial 
when the A-S1 scale is used, but drop pre- 
cipitously to extremely small relationships 
when the A-S2 scale is used. Although the 
A-S1 scale is not exactly equivalent in con- 
tent to the A-S2 scale, the former being a 
measure of the cognitive component of an 
attitude while the latter reflects the affec- 
tive component, both are intended to tap 
different aspects of the same underlying 
phenomenon, anti-Semitism. Thus the con- 
ceptual gap between A-S1 and A-S2 is rela- 
tively trivial, compared to the unambiguous 
conceptual gap between each of these and 
the F or anomie scales. In addition, the va- 
lidity matrix indicates that although the 
A-S1 scale does not correlate more highly 
with the A-S2 scale than it does with F and 
anomie, the A-S2 scale does correlate much 
more highly with A-S1 than it does with 
F and anomie. This is consistent with our 
interpretation that the pattern of our re- 
sults is primarily due to response-set, rather 
than to differences in the content of the two 
anti-Semitism scales. 

It might be argued that the difference be- 
tween the correlations obtained with the 
A-S1 scale and the A-S2 scale could be due 
to differential unreliability in the two scales 
since the latter has only three items while 
the former has eleven items: all other things 


Non-whites and Jews excluded from the analysis. 


«426 

.128 -420 

-413 427 2173 

381 886 .377 »403 


Tata from 1964 


Education was scored as a continuous variable ranging from 0 through 17+ 


being equal, a longer scale will be more re- 
liable than a shorter one; and this could be 
differentially attenuating the correlations 
obtained with the A-S2 scale. Although we 
can compute an internal consistency mea- 
sure such as Cronbach’s Alpha for the scales 
involved, it is highly unlikely that our scales 
meet the assumptions of random, uncorre- 
lated errors and essential tau-equivalence 
that are necessary and sufficient to make 
Cronbach’s Alpha equivalent to a lower- 
bound estimate of reliability (Bohrnstedt, 
1970; Goldberger, 1971; Lord and Novick, 
1968; Novick and Lewis, 1967). Although 
essential tau-equivalence is less stringent 
than the assumptions of tau-equivalence or - 
parallel forms, it remains a fairly stiff as- 
sumption to meet (as Novick and Lewis, 
1967:7 have observed), especially with cross- 
sectional survey data.® A more satisfactory 
resolution to the problem of possible differ- 


? Using the formula from Lord and Novick, 
(1968:88), the Alpha coefficients for A-S1 and 
A-S2 are calculated as 851 and 512 respectively. 
Assuming a reliability of .933 for the measure of 
respondent’s education (this figure is taken from 
Featherman, 1972), the correlations between A-S1 
and education and A-S2 and education respectively 
can be “corrected” for attenuation with the formula 
given in Bohrnstedt (1970:84), yielding a corrected 
correlation between A-S1 and education of ~ .412 
(R3=.17) and a corrected correlation between 
A-S2 and education of —.143 (R%=.02). The latter 
correlation still fails to approach the magnitude of 
the former. 
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Fioure 1. Pato Mopsis ror Two DIFFERENT 
MEASURES OF ANTI-SEMITISM WITH EDUCATION 
AND “AUTHORITARIANISM.” * 


(a) Using A-S1 Scale: 
(b) Using A-S2 Scale: 


* N= 1654, Non-whites and Jews excluded from 
the analysis. Missing data were assigned mean 
values. Varlables scored as in Table 1 and Ap- 
pendix A. Data from 1964 national survey of the 
United States. 


ential reliability in the A-S1 and A-S2 scales 
would be to re-estimate the correlations in 
Table 1 with versions of A-S1 and A-S2 of 
equal length to one another. Since the data 
restrict the A-S2 scale to three items, we 
constructed a reduced three-item version of 
the A-SI scale (A-S1(b) in Table 1) to 
estimate whether the difference between the 
results obtained with these two scales is due 
solely to their different lengths. The A-S1(b) 
scale is composed of the three items from 
the A-S1 scale with the highest item-to-total 
correlations, which were thus regarded as 
most representative substantively of the full 
scale (although there is very little variation 
in the item-to-total correlations of the eleven 
items).1° The results in Table 1 indicate 


10 The items selected for A-S1(b) are items 3, 8 
and 11. (See Appendix A for their wording.) Their 
item-to-total correlations are .716, 689 and .747 

. respectively. 
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at the correlations obtained with the A-S1 
(b) scale are only minimally smaller than 
those obtained with A-S1, and the overall 
pattern of the correlations remains the same 


- ; whether one refers to the A-S1 scale or the 


A-S1(b) scale. Not surprisingly, many other 
‘factors apart from scale length and relia- 
bility influence the size of observed correla- 
tions; and in this case we argue that the 
effect of relative scale length and unreliabil- 
ity on the results is at best very minor. For 
the remainder of the analysis, the full A-S1 
scale will be used to ensure comparability 
with earlier work by Selznick and Steinberg 
(1969). 

As a further demonstration of the dra- 
matic difference between the results achieved 
by use of the two different measures of anti- 
Semitism, Figure 1 presents two path models 
of the theorized relationship between educa- 
tion, F, and anti-Semitism.‘ Model A, 
which uses the A-S1 scale, presents persua- 
sive evidence in favor of the theory of work- 
ing class authoritarianism; while in Model 
B, which uses the A-S2 scale, the paths from 
education and F to anti-Semitism drop to 
almost zero.!? Where Model A explains al- 
most 23 percent of the variance in anti- 
Semitism, Model B accounts for less than 
2 percent of the variance in the same phe- 
nomenon. We might hypothesize that a sim- 
ilar change in the relationship between edu- 
cation and “authoritarianism” might occur 
if questions with balanced response options 
were substituted for the positively-worded 
statements of the F-scale. 

As a final step in the analysis, Figure 2 
presents a path model which attempts to 
specify the theory of education-related re- 
sponse-bias more explicitly than was possible 
in the multitrait-multimethod matrix. In 
this model, the F and A-S1 scales are as- 
sumed to be indicators of an underlying 
hypothetical “method” factor (acquiescence 
response-bias), and the A-S1 and A-S2 scales 


11 The models in Figure 1 are intended to repre- 
sent the major elements of the theory presented by 
Selznick and Steinberg (1969:esp. 156-62). They 
posited that education had a direct effect, as well 
as an indirect effect through authoritarianism, on 
anti-Semitism. 

12 Equivalent results were achieved when the 
anomie scale was substituted for the F-scale, but 
these results are not reported here. 
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` FIGURE 2. PATH MODEL OF THE THEORY OF EDUCATION-RELATED RESPONSE-BIAS. 


are assumed to be indicators of an under- 
lying hypothetical “pure anti-Semitism” fac- 
tor; these unmeasured variables are postu- 
lated to mediate entirely the effect of edu- 
cation and general knowledge on the F, A-S1 
and A-S2 scales. (See Appendix B for the 
solution for the model). The “general knowl- 
edge” variable is relevant to a model of 
education-related response-bias because of 
our hypothesis that the relationship between 
education and acquiescence response-bias is 
partly mediated by the individual’s level of 
general knowledge: the variable is also in- 
tended in part as a proxy for cognitive 
sophistication on the rationale that a per- 
son’s cognitive sophistication will develop 
along with his general knowledge. 

To support the theory of education-related 
response-bias, the model should yield strong 
negative paths from education and general 
knowledge to the unmeasured “method” 
factor,-while the paths from these explana- 
tory variables to the unmeasured “pure anti- 
Semitism” factor should be very weak (the 


model would support the theory of working ` 


class authoritarianism if the reverse were 
true). Furthermore, the F-scale should load 
on to the “method” factor more heavily than 
should the A-S1 scale because the F-scale 
items are more ambiguous in content; how- 
ever, the A-S1 scale should still load on to 
the “method” factor at least as heavily as 
it does on to the “pure anti-Semitism” factor 


as an indication of strong contamination o 
the scale by response-bias. Finally, the A-S:. 
scale should load more heavily on to the 
“pure anti-Semitism” factor than should tha 
A-S1 scale (the model assumes that ther 
is no path from the “method” factor to A-S: 
because there is no reason to expect acquies 
cence response-bias in the items of A-S2) 
and the two hypothetical factors should b 
orthogonal since content-free acquiescenc: 
should not be related at all to “pure anti 
Semitism.” 

The results yielded by the model in Fig 


Zero-Order Correlations of 








Table 2. 
Unobserved Variables with 
` Observed Variables* 
M u "Anti- 
ethoa Semitism' 

1 Education -.603 7094 
2 General Knowledge -.535 177 
3 F-Scale .693 .122 
4 A-S1 Scale -615 401 
5 A-S2 Scale 184 1.00 
"Method" 176 

* N = 1654. Non-whites and Jews 


excluded from the analysis. Data 
from 1964 NORC national survey of 
the U.S. 
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ure 2 are not completely consistent with the 
theory of education-related response-bias, 
but they do lend considerable support to it. 
First, comparing Pim with pis, the A-S1 
scale appears to be partly an indicator of 
“pure anti-Semitism” but to be heavily con- 
taminated by response-bias; however, the 
A-S1 scale does not appear to be as heavily 
contaminated by response-bias as does the 
F-scale which is composed of more ambigu- 
ous items. Second, comparing psa with ps, 
we see that the A-S2 scale appears to be a 
much more valid indicator of “pure anti- 
Semitism” than is the A-S1 scale.?® Finally, 
the negative paths from education and gen- 
eral knowledge to the “method” factor are 
strong, as the theory of education-related 
response-bias predicts; and the two explana- 
tory variables account for almost 42 percent 
of the variance in the “method” factor, 
while the same variables account for only 
3 percent of the variance in the “pure anti- 
Semitism” factor. 

A problem for the theory of education- 
related response-bias is that the two hypo- 
‘thetical variables are not completely ortho- 
gonal: if the acquiescence in the F and A-S1 
scales is totally content-free as the theory 
yoosits, the “method” factor should be quite 
unrelated to any “pure anti-Semitism” fac- 


tor; but instead, the two hypothetical vari- - 


vables are weakly correlated (r=.176) sug- 
esting that some part of the shared variance 
Wbetween the F and A-S! scales may be sub- 
stantive. Employing a variance decomposi- 
kion of the correlation between the F and 
A-SI scales, 8.6 percent of the variance runs 
Khrough the “pure anti-Semitism” factor 
«while the rest can be attributed to the shared 
lhypothetical “method” factor underlying the 
kwo scales. The weak correlation between 
the two unmeasured variables suggests that 
deople who acquiesce to generalized, plati- 
tudinous items (such as those on the F- 
scale) may also be a little more likely genu- 
unely to hold simplified stereotypical beliefs 
about another ethnic group (both positive 
and negative, although in this case only neg- 
ative beliefs were tapped). 


18 The solution yielded a value for Psa of. 1.047, 
which we attributed to rounding error (since the 
correlations used to estimate the paths were taken 
‘o only three decimal places) and rounded down to 
2.0. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper examined two competing theo- 
retical interpretations of the empirical] rela- 
tionship between education and prejudice— 
the theories of working-class authoritarian- 
ism and education-related response-bias— 
and attempted to assess the evidence for 
each. The results from our analysis strongly 
suggest that education-related acquiescence 
response-bias was a shared method effect of 
the F, anomie, and Selznick-Steinberg anti- 
Semitism scales: their Index of Anti-Semitic 
Belief correlates as highly with other traits 
—F and anomie—which share the same 
method of measurement (i.e. positively- 
worded agree-disagree statements) as it does 
with another measure of the same trait (the 
A-S scale of Social Distance Feelings). 
Moreover, the relationship between educa- 
tion, F (or anomie), and anti-Semitism does 
not survive the replacement of the A-S1 
scale with the A-S2 scale which is composed 
of social distance items with equally balanced 
response options. Results of a path-analytic 
representation of the theory of education- 
related response-bias with two unobserved 
variables in the model (‘‘method” and “pure 
anti-Semitism”) were largely congruent with 
the latter theory, suggesting that past dem- 
onstrations of the relationship between edu- 
cation, authoritarianism, and anti-Semitism 
have been seriously confounded with an 
education-related acquiescence that is at 
best weakly related to true anti-Semitism. 
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APPENDIX A 


(a) Selunich Steinberg Index of Anti-Semitic 
Belief (A-S1) 

1. Do you think the Jews have too much 
power in the United States? 

2. How about the business world, do you 
think the Jews have too much power in 
the business world? 

3. Jews are more willing than others to use 
shady practices to get what they want. 

4. Jews are more loyal to Israel than to 
America. 

5. Jews are just as honest as other business- 
men. 

6. Jews have a lot of irritating faults. 

7. International banking is pretty much con- 
trolled by Jews. 

8. Jews don’t care what happens to anyone 

. but their own kind. 

9. Jews always like to be at the head of 


things. 

10. Jews stick together too much. 

11. The trouble with Jewish businessmen is 
that they are so shrewd and tricky that 
other people don’t have a fair chance in 
competition. 


Items 1 and 2 were scored as follows in this 
paper: Yes=2; No=0; Don’t Know=1. 
Item 5 was scored: True=0; False =2; 
Don’t Know=1. The remaining items were 
scored: True==2; False=0; Don’t Know 
=1, i 


(b) Selznick-Steinberg F-Scale 

1. No weakness or difficulty can hold us back 
if we have enough will power. 

2. Sex crimes, such as rape and attack on 
children deserve more than mere imprison- 
ment, such criminals ought to be publicly 

_ whipped, or worse. 

3. Much of our lives are controlled by plots 
hatched in secret places. 

4. Reading the stars can tell us a great deal 
about the future. 

5. People can be divided into two distinct 
classes, the weak and the strong. 


Items were scored as follows in this paper: 
Agree = 2; Disagree =0; Don’t Know =1. 


(c) Selenick-Steinberg Anomie Scale 

1. Most people in government are not really 
interested in the problems of the average 
man. 

2. You sometimes can’t help wondering 
whether anything is worthwhile anymore. 

3. Nowadays a person has to live pretty 
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much for today and let tomorrow take 
care of itself. 


Items were scored as follows in this paper: 
Agree = 2; Disagree = 0; Don’t Know=1. 


Note: our scoring of the items in the three 
scales above differs from that of Selanick and 
Steinberg, who gave respondents a score of 1 if 
they gave a prejudiced, authoritarian, or ano- 
mic response, and scored them zero otherwise. 


(d) Anti-Semitism Scale of Social Distance 
Feelings (A-S2) 

1. Suppose you had a child who wanted to 
marry a Jew who had a good education 
and came from a good family. How would 
you feel about this, would you object 
strongly (scored 4), somewhat (scored 3), 
a little (scored 2), or not at all (scored 0)? 

2. How would you feel about having Jews in 
your neighborhood? Would you _like to 
have some Jewish neighbors (0), wouldn’t 
it make any difference to you (0), or 
would you prefer not to have any Jewish 
neighbors (4)? 

3. Suppose your political party wanted to 
nominate a Jew for President of the Uni- 
ted States, that is, a religious Jew who 
would go to synagogue every week the 
way a Christian goes to church every Sun- 
day. Would this disturb you very much 
(4), somewhat (3), very little (2), or not 
at all (0)? 


Note: in this scale, “Don’t Knows” were scored 
intermediate between the tolerant response and 
the lowest possible prejudiced response, on the 
assumption that most “Don’t Knows” were un- 
decided about whether or not to be tolerant. 


(e) General Knowledge Scale 
Please look at this card and tell me 
whether each of the people I mention is 
a writer, someone in sports, a politician 
or an entertainer, Very few people would 
know all of the names, so if you don’t 
know someone, just say so. 


1. Roger Maris 9. Y. A. Tittle 

2. Robert Frost 10. William Faulkner 

3. William Holden 11. Dean Rusk 

4, Vince Edwards 12, Mark Twain 

5. William Miller 13. Clarence 

6. Herman Melville Williams 

7. Frank Fontaine 14. Douglas Dillon 

8. Hubert 15. Arnold Palmer 
Humphrey 16. Paul Newman 


Correct answer scored 1, else 0. 
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Ficurr 3. Sowpririep Format or THE MODEL in 
Ficure 2. 


APPENDIX B: SOLUTION FOR THE PATH 
MODEL IN FIGURE 2. 


The three equations of the model in Figure 3 
are: 


X, = Pant + Pye Xw 
XK, = Ponda + PuX. + ParX; 
XK; = Pa X. + PaK, 


where X», X,, and X, are residuals assumed 
to be uncorrelated with each other and with 
all the predetermined variables of the model. 

The three structural equations are each mul- 
tiplied through by each of the other known 
variables, yielding a just-identifed recursive 
structure with nine equations in nine unknowns: 


Tas = Pinti (1) 
Ta = DamTam (2) 
Tr = Damlim + DaaTin (3) 
You = Dera¥am + Dial en (4) 
Tus = Drala (5) 


Ts = Duala (6) 
Yes = PsmPim + Paim! ma Pie i (7) 
Tus = PaPsa + Pim! mapsa (8) 
Tes = Pom! ma Psx (9) 


Rearranging equations (1), (2), (5), and (6): 


Tim = Vae/Dam Yam = Vpn/Dam 

Yaa = Yas/Den Ta = Yan/Daa 
Substituting into (3) and (4): 

Iu = (Dun/Pee) Tas + (Pia/Psa) Tas (10) 

Tu = (Pim/ Pam) Ta + (Pia /Pse) Ts (11) 
Rearranging equation (9): 

Pral ma = You/Dam PamIma = le/ Pra 
Substituting into (7) and (8): 

Tu = DamPan + (Pir/ Poa) ræ (12) 

Tes = PapPra + (Pimn/Pra) Tos (13) 
Solving (10) and (11), let 

Pir/Pas =G (14) 

Pim/Pam = Cy (15) 


Substituting C, and C, into (12) and (13): 
PuPs = Cs (1 
PemPam = Cy j (17) 


Equations (14) and (16) can be solved for Da 
and Pw, and equations (15) and (17) can be 
solved for Pam and Pem. 

With a solution obtained for the simplified 
form in Figure 3, the correlations among Xi, Xa, 
Xn, and X, can be used to obtain the remain- 
ing path coefficients in Figure 2. For discussion 
of the specification and estimation of path 
models including unobserved variables see Cost- 
ner (1969); Duncan, Featherman and Duncam 
(1968); Hauser and Goldberger (1971); andi 
Werts, Linn and Jéreskog (1971). 
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This sae examines the ways in which legal norms enunciated by India’s industrial tribunals 

. are used by management and labor in their bilateral negotiations. Data from Indian courts 
and companies permit an empirical contrast between Durkheim’s and Webers analyses of 
tha legal process. The evidence substantiates portions of both approaches: tegal norms tend 
to be invoked as a function both of need for normative regulation and of the authority of 
the courts. A theoretical synthesis of the two positions is proposed. 


INTRODUCTION 


N empirical theories of law, the contribu- 

Í tion of law to social order is always 

problematic. The contemporary sociology 

_ of law approaches the classical problems of 

social order by asking the following ques- 
tions: . 


1. The development of legal processes: Under 
what conditions will a differentiated legal 
process emerge in a society? 

` 2, The generation of legal norms: How do 
legal processes formulate explicit normative 
. guidelines and when are they employed? 

3. The dissemination and invocation of legal 
norms: To what extent are legal norms dis- 
seminated and used throughout the popula- 
tion? 1 

` 4. The direction of legal impact: Under what 
conditions will legal norms and the opera- 
tion of the legal process divide as well as 

, unite a society? 


* The authors wish to thank H. Ball, D. Black, 
M. Bernstein, W. Felstiner, J. Guben, R. Kagan, 
R. Lempert, R. Pipkin, D. Ploch, J. Sanders, R. S. 

` Warner and S. Wheeler for their helpful comments 
and suggestions on a previous draft of this paper. 
We are indebted to the Carnegie Corporation for a 
travel grant, to the Ford Foundation through 
Northwestern’s Council for Intersocletal Studies for 
analysis funds, and to the Ruseell Sage Foundation 
for write-up support. We also want to acknowledge 


our gratitude to S. Rao, the co-author of our forth- . 


coming monograph, Law and the Accommodation 
of Interests, whose friendship, patience, and con- 
cern for India and its laws made this study possible. 
1 By the term “invocation,” we mean a specific 
reference to a norm in interactions with parties to 
whom the norm applies. It does not connote ap- 
proval or disapproval, compliance or violation. 
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This paper examines mechanisms which in- 
fluence the invocation of legal norms. How 
widely are these norms used and how is their 
use related to social situation and legal ex- 
perience? 

To explore these issues, we found it helpful 
to compare two views of legal invocations. 
The first emphasizes the parties’ need for 
normative regulation. It sees the parties’ 
actively seeking, and adopting norms to af- 
firm collective values and reduce the tensions 
of stressful situations. The second emphasizes 
the burdens of authoritatively imposed rules. 
It sees the law as a potential obstacle to the 
parties’ interests, and assumes that the par- 
ties will try to minimize legal considerations 
except for the rare, intractable dispute that 
requires a judicial resolution. 

The first view implies that legal norms will 
be widely invoked in a society; whereas, the 
second implies that legai invocations will be 
limited to groups (such as lawyers and liti- 
gants) having dealings with the state. Durk- 
heim and Weber, respectively, represent these 
approaches to legal phenomena,’ and we have 
chosen to use some of their substantive hy- 
potheses as a framework for our analysis. 

The empirical data for this paper derive 
from our research into the legal regulation of 
labor-management relations in two Indian 
jurisdictions (Greater Bombay and Mysore). 
They consist of a ten-year archival sample of 
labor-management disputes before the Indus- 


2 Our interpretation of Durkheim will be based on 
The Division of Labor (1964) rather than his later 
works. 
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trial Tribunals (1952-1962) and a question- 
naire survey of factory managers in firms 
with one hundred or more employees 
(seventy-two firms in Bombay and 109 firms 


-in Mysore). The basic dependent variable for 


this analysis will be the reference to Tribunal 
decisions in plant-level, labor-management 
discussions. 

DURKHEIM AND WEBER AS LEGAL THEORISTS 
Durkheim 


In Durkheim’s view, law provides a syn- 


thetic expression of cultural values. He hoped ' 


to demonstrate that the legal specification of 
cultural values contributed to social solidar- 
ity in both simple and complex societies, 
albeit in different ways. In simple societies, 
criminal law defined and heightened com- 
munity boundaries; and in complex societies, 
the civil law resolved the normative strains 
created by the division of labor. 

In his analysis of modern societies, Durk- 
heim emphasized the special requirements im- 
posed on the law by the growth of urban 
centers. For Durkheim, the division of labor 
was associated with high rates of contiguous 
interaction in densely populated areas (Land, 
1970; Schnore, 1958). Durkheim conjectured 
that persons in such areas would be con- 
fronted by a highly differentiated society in 
which: 


1. self sufficiency was impossible and 
therefore, survival required participa- 
tion in multiple exchange transactions; 

2. contrary to the classical market model 
that emphasized impersonal price mech- 
anisms [“‘action at a distance”], ex- 
change transactions required contiguous 
interactions for the transmission of 
goods and information; 


and thus there would be, 

3. no possibility for individuals to avoid 
the conflicts of uncertainty, coordina- 
tion, and contingent interdependency 
that would arise in their exchange 
transactions with strangers. 


In addition, Durkheim assumed that: 


1. the immediate parties to a transaction 
could not resolve all the necessary ex- 


change contingencies on their own ini- 
` tiative; ? - 

2. by centrally accumulating the experi- 
ences of multiple transactions, legal 
institutions provided a set of normative 
solutions for nearly all the problems of 
particular parties; 


he therefore concluded that, 


3. contract law, the prototype of a modern 
legal institution, would be widely in- 
voked in urban areas to expedite trans- 
actions by informing the parties of their 
potential reciprocities, reassuring them 
of their transactional partner’s depend- 
ability, and providing moral if not legal 
sanction for performing normatively ap- 
proved exchanges.‘ 


In applying this analysis to labor-manage- 
ment relations in modern industry, Durkheim 
recognized that industrial workers faced ad- 
ditional strains: those created by large-scale 
industrial organization. He suggested that 
increases in a firm’s employees led to an in- 
creased division of labor; and he hypothe- 
sized that a high division of labor would 
increase the rates, costs, and complexities of 
labor-management transactions: “. . , as in- 
dustrial functions become specialized, , the 
conflict becomes more lively, instead of 
solidarity increasing . . . small-scale industry, 
where work is less divided, displays a relative 
harmony between worker and employer. It is 
only in large-scale industry that these rela- 
tions are in a sickly state” (Durkheim, 1964: 
354-6). 

Therefore, provided that available laws 
reflect pervasive values and contribute to 


_ 3 “We can neither foresee the variety of possible 
circumstance in which our contract will involve it- 
self, nor fix in advance with the aid of simply mental 
calculus what will be in each case the rights and 
duties of each, save in matters in which we have a 
very definite experience” (Durkheim, 1964:213). 

4 “Contract-law is that which determines the ju- 
ridical consequences of our acts that we have not 
determined. It expresses the normal conditions of 
equilibrium, as they arise from themselves or from 
the average. A resumé of numerous, varied experi- 
ences, what we cannot foresee individually is there 
provided for, what we cannot regulate is there 
regulated, and this regulation imposes itself upon 
us, although it may not be our handiwork, but that 
of society and tradition” (Durkheim, 1964:214). 
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harmonious relations between parties,’ Durk- 
heim’s overall views on invocations can be 
summarized by the proposition: 


—since the rates and costs of exchange trans- 
actions and the occasions for potential con- 
flict are greatly accelerated in large firms and 
urban areas, the invocation of legal norms 
will also be accelerated in large firms and 
urban areas. 


Weber 


In Durkheim’s model, legal norms often 
resemble the products of an idealized public 
utility which operates with (a) insatiable 
demand; (b) negligible distribution costs; 
(c) no competition; and (d) minimal varia- 
tions in the means, factors, and quality of 
production [all norms reflect the same deci- 
sion-making technology and the same cultural 
ingredients]. Weber, on the other hand was 
primarily concerned with the historical and 
situational contingencies of legal authority; 
and he regarded both the generation and 
consumption of legal norms as highly prob- 
lematic. 

First, Weber assumed that legal decisions 
could not be adequately explained by cultural 
values and societal differentiation. He hoped 
to demonstrate that changes in the social 
organization of the legal process (particularly 
role changes) systematically modified the 
derivation and interpretation of legal norms. 
By stressing the variability of normative 
specifications, Weber viewed law as a con- 
structed artifact shaped by the values and 
interests of particular legal functionaries. 

Second, Weber had a high regard for both 
the multiplicity of norm-senders in a society 


5 Because of space limitations, this paper will not 
examine evidence on the perceived effectiveness, 
fairness, and legitimacy of judicial decisions. One 
can generally assume, however, that most Indian 
managers accept the necessity (if not the desir- 
ability) of legal regulations in labor-management 
relations, For example, when asked whether they 
support continuance of the industrial courts, 81% 
of the sample favored no change or minor changes 
in the courts; 14% favored major changes; and only 
5% favored abolition. In addition, when asked 
about the effect of legal concepts on negotiations, 
70% sald that legal concepts made negotiations 
easier; 25% said they had no effect; and only 5% 
sald they made negotiations harder (see our forth- 
coming monograph for a more detailed discussion 
of these issues). 
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and the cognitive, problem-solving capabili- 
ties of most disputants. Although particular 
groups (like the early capitalists) might use 
legal norms to organize their affairs, Weber 
was skeptical about the utility of such norms 
for day-to-day transactions. Given the in- 
evitable conflicts between the lay public’s 
instrumental orientation and the “intrinsic 
necessities of logically consistent formal legal 
thinking” (Weber, 1968:885), Weber felt 
that legal norms were aften placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage by the remedies of non- 
legal authorities (those arising from religious, 
economic, and solidarity groups as well as 
from the disputants themselves). 

Third, Weber was less optimistic than 
Durkheim about the universal dissemination 
of legal norms. He recognized that monopo- 
lizing a legal profession severely constrains 
the distribution of legal pronouncements. 
Lawyers have a professional interest in con- 
trolling access to legal knowledge, and their 
position would be seriously undermined if 
untrained laymen could readily learn and in- 
terpret the law. 

A Weberian perspective would question the 
effectiveness of legal invocations as gen- 
eralized mechanisms of conflict resolution and 
would search for ties between such invoca- 
tions and the situational incentives controlled 
by legal functionaries, In particular, it would 
stress the temporal specificity of legal invoca- 
tions and the importance of technical exper- 
tise in channeling legal norms to specific 
disputants. 

Figure (1) summarizes these theoretical 
positions in two plausible, alternative models 
of legal invocations. The Weber model as- 
sumes that legal invocations are related to 
experiences with formal adjudication and the 
services of a professional legal counsel. The 
Durkheim model assumes that legal invoca- 
tions are related to the normative problems 
created by large firms and cities. Both models 
form recursive, causal chains; and the Indian 
data provides empirical indices that can be 
used to examine the predicted relationships 
in these models. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNALS AS AN 
INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 


Before examining the empirical data, it 
will be helpful to outline some of the institu- 
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Figure 1. 


tional characteristics of the Indian Industrial 
Tribunals. The Industrial Tribunals were 
established in 1947 as a form of quasi-judicial 
compulsory arbitration for labor-management 
disputes. They have jurisdiction over such 
issues as wages, hours, leave, job classifica- 
tions, and retrenchment; and the presiding 
officers are usually former judges of the state 
supreme courts. 

As a quasi-judicial, regulatory agency, the 
Tribunals issue sanctionable awards; but 
they are not required to conform to the pro- 
cedural and evidentiary norms of the regular 
civil courts. For example, they have the au- 
thority to create binding collective contracts 
for all employees in a firm; and employers 
who fail to implement an award are liable 
for criminal penalties (imprisonment and 
fines) as well as civil suits. The Tribunals 
also have the authority to summon witnesses 
and documents, but they are not bound by 
the Indian Evidence Act and the parties need 
‘not be represented by legal counsel. 

Over time, the Industrial Tribunals have 
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Theoretical Models l ' 


developed a variety of normative guideline: 
for resolving labor-management disputes 
For example, the so-called Bonus Formula 
evolved by the Labor Appellate Tribunal (< 
national appellate court abolished in 1956) 
provided criteria for distributing surplur 
profits among shareholders, the firm, anc 
the workmen. The Supreme Court of Indi: 
accepted the general principles of the Bonu. 
Formula in 1959; and .in subsequent deci 
sions, the Court has considered such issue 
as the definition of an integrated production 
unit and the determination of extraneou 
profits unrelated to worker productivity. 

The dispute-resolution process has three 
main stages: 


(a) conciliation before a Labor Comis 
sioner 

(b) Tribunal hearings 

(c) appellate hearing (High Court; Su 
preme Court). 


A dispute is first registered with the Labe 
Commissioner who attempts to resolve ï 
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through mediation and conciliation. If con- 
ciliation is unsuccessful, either the State 
Labor Ministry or the parties (by joint 
agreement) can refer the dispute to the Tri- 
bunal. 

After receiving a dispute, the Tribunal 
holds a series of hearings to frame the issues 
and hear final arguments. During this period, 
the parties can reach an out-of-court settle- 
ment. The Tribunal is required to review all 
such settlements, and it can deny legal en- 
forcement to those showing evidence of co- 
ercion. If an out-of-court settlement is not 


reached, the Tribunal issues a binding award. 
If either party wishes to challenge the award, 
the Tribunal decision can be appealed to the 
High Courts and the Supreme Court under 
Article 136 of the Indian Constitution. 


EMPIRICAL INDICES 


The basic empirical problem is to deter- 
mine who pays attention to Tribunal norms 
and why. Table (1) summarizes the empiri- 
ca] indices available in the Indian data. Sev- 
eral of these require additional comments, 


Table 1. Variables 





Empirical Index 


Reference to decided 
cases in plant-level, 
labor-management dis- 


Appearances before the 
Labor Commissioner, the 
Industrial Tribunals, 

or the appellate courts 


Consultation with a 
legally-trained adviser 
(staff lawyer or out- 
side attorney) on mat- 
ters other than liti- 


Total number of labor- 
management agreements 


Total number of strikes 
and lockouts (1952- 


The average number of 
written complaints per 
employee per month 


Appearances before the 
industrial tribunals or 
the appellate courts 


Total number of hear- 


ings at each stage of 
the court process 


Total number of unions 


Population of town or 
city where the firm is 


Notation ; Construct 
Yi Invocation of 
legal norms 
l cussions 
Yo Litigation 
activity 
Y, Use of legal 
d counsel 
gation 
Ya Contractual 
complexities 
(1952-1962) 
Ys : Industrial 
- conflict 
1962) 
Ye Industrial 
conflict 
Y; Adjudication 
Yg Frequency of 
hearings 
(1952-1962) 
Yg Division of labor 
in the firm in the firm 
Za Population 
density 
located 
Z2 Firm size 


Total number of firm 
employees 


Frequent (1) 
Infrequent (0) 


Yes 3 
No (0 


Yes (1) 
No (0) 


(0-10) agreements 


(0-15) strikes and 
lockouts 


(0-1) complaints 


Yes (1) 
No (0) 


(0-28) hearings 


(0-6) unions 


(5,000-2.8 million) 
people 


(100-5,000) 
employees 


3 
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Litigation Activities. Our data on litiga- "4, firms that have experienced both Tri- 
tion activities is based on responses in the . bunal awards and appellate decisions 
firm questionnaire. Ideally, we would have . [n=32]. 


recovered the issues and results of each court .. ; , - A 
‘ Since the formality of the dispute resolution: 
experience, but the present data are based a aa rahasi the i 


f cases settled at a particular 
eee cre "Tribunal cee ae ach firm. bunal system we can tap bo thi. the: presence 
This means that the questionnaire data ag- and absence of court Experiences as well as 
gregate the overall court experience for each varanons-. in the mna ainca 
firm by using the firm (rather than the case) quality aaa experiences at duteren 
as the basic unit of measure. stages of rie in the Firm. Functional 
Since we cannot trace the temporal se- Division of Or 1M. EHe ne ae 
ocne of ‘each court. experience, we ot differentiation in an organization usually re- 
f A ore hypotheses of the form. “litigation fers to the development of systematic role 
7 s M 
on issue A at time t led to the invocation of structures, It PS ften oe Bl the i beani 
norms concerning issue B during a non-liti- ber of job classi Icanons'ang au ority leve 
ted dispute at time t+ 1.” However, by in a firm. For Durkheim, however, the criti- 
ie the fem as basc anit ance wa an cal element in functional differentiation is 
5 HENE, hae 

determine: (a) the total number of legal not the multiplying of specialized roles per 


: but the multiplying of interdependent ex- 
hearings for each firm [aggregated across all se i E RDE O 
stages of the Tribunal process]; and (b) the TE zag’ Durham ves shale a 
highest level of the Tribunal process reached eA imne Rohe prog ems ok Ex; 
by each frm. This means that we can sub- ge transactions (to which a body of con- 
divide the total sample into, tract law could be applied) rather than the 

: problems of private administrative actions, 
1. firms that have no contact with the Tri- Since unions are the basic’unit for conduct- 


bunal system [n = 42]; ing labor-management transactions, it seems 
2. firms that have only had contact with appropriate to treat the number of unions 
the Labor Commissioner [n = 44]; in a firm as an index-of plant-level functional 


3. firms that have experienced at least one differentiation. 
Tribunal award but no appellate de- Contractual Problems. The presence of 
cisions [n= 37]; multiple unions in a plant creates serious 
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(1) These iinear path coefficients aro standardized beta coefficients estimated from 
equations with the insignificant parameters removed. . Owing to the problems of 
interpreting high correlations among cross-products, no interaction relationships 
are included (Althauser, 1971). The residual correlations among the six equations 
in the model range from 0.00 to 0.12 with a mean correlation of 0.04, 


Figure 2. Final Integrated Mode1 (1) 
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contractual problems in India. Except for 
certain areas in Bombay, Indian labor law 
has no provision for selecting a single repre- 
sentative union. This means that a separate 
labor-management agreement must be nego- 
tiated with each union. Collective contracts 
binding all workers in a firm can only be 
secured by a Tribunal award or a Labor 
Commissioner settlement. 

_ Since Indian unions are generally small, 
highly transitory, and mutually competitive 
(S. M. Panday, 1966), it seems likely that 
firms with multiple unions face a complex set 
of negotiations; and one can hypothesize 
that Tribunal guidelines become an impor- 
tant ingredient in formulating labor-manage- 
ment issues. To measure this contractual 
complexity, we selected an index that mea- 
sures the total number of labor-management 
agreements for a firm during the period 
(1952-1962). This index assumes that firms 
with many agreements are more likely to face 
an unstable set of negotiating patterns than 
firms with few agreements. 

Legal Invocations. The content of legal 
invocations can vary widely from the citing 
of general legal principles and doctrines to 
the citing of specific court decisions. From a 
methodological viewpoint however, one must 
be cautious in selecting an invocation index. 
Indices framed in terms of general normative 
principles (such as standards of good faith 
and due process) often make it difficult to 
differentiate between legal and cultural 
norms, We need to identify normative guide- 
lines that have been generated and institu- 
tionalized within the legal process (as op- 
posed to traditional folkways). 

Hence, we chose a conservative index of 
legal invocations that refers to the citation 
of court decisions in labor-management ne- 
gotiations. Table (2) summarizes the re- 
sponses of plant managers to the question, 
“In negotiations with labor, how often is 
there reference to decided cases?” ® 7 The 


6 Although this section of the firm questionnaire 
refers to “labor negotiations and discussions in your 
factory,” one might be skeptical about the preva- 
lence of plant-level negotiations in India and hy- 
pothesize that most of these negotiations are actually 
disguised legal hearings. Since approximately 75% 
of our sample had at least some contact with the 
legal system, this is a serious rival hypothesis 
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Table 2. "In Negotiations with Labor, 
How Often Is There Reference 


to Decided Cases?" 


















Case Reference Percentage 


Never 


Rarely 29 16.3 
Sometimes 46 25.8 
Often 27 15.2 
Everytime 

Total 


No response 





(particularly if it implies that the legal officials 
rather than the disputants are citing the decided 
cases). - 

We do not have observational data on plant level 
interactions, but the questionnaire contains some 
evidence on labor-management negotiations outside 
the formal litigation process. (a) The firm managers 
were asked to discuss their reasons for entering labor 
contracts. Of firms who had Tribunal or appellate 
awards, five entered a contract because of a court 
award; fourteen did so to avoid litigation with the 
court; and forty-six to avoid a combination of 
litigation and strikes. It seems plausible that any 
firm which enters a contract to avoid legal litiga- 
tion is likely to engage in labor-management nego- 
tiations outside the formal courtroom setting. 

(b) In a section of the questionnaire dealing with 
pay and bonus issues, the firm managers were asked 
to list the number of pay changes in the last ten 
years prompted either by court decisions or bi- 
lateral negotiations. By examining the dates given 
for these pay changes, it was possible to divide the 
sample into two categories: ñrms for which there 
was an overlap between bilateral activity and 
Tribunal litigation for the same period of time; and 
firms which had bilateral negotiations on pay issues 
and no pending Tribunal litigation. The results tend 
to support the existence of pay negotiations outside 
the Tribunal litigation process. First, of the firms 
that engaged in pay negotiations, over two-thirds 
reached a settlement without Tribunal litigation. 
(Ninety-five firms engaged in pay negotiations, and 
of these sixty-nine had no pending Tribunal litiga- 
tion.) Second, for firms having Tribunal or ap- 
pellate awards, pay settlements outside the court 
were more prevalent than for cases that involved a 
mixture of bilateral negotiations and Tribunal 
litigation: 36.6% of the Tribunal-appellate firms 
~engaged in non-Tribunal pay negotiations; whereas, 
26.7% of the Tribunal-appellate firms combined 
Tribunal litigation with bilateral negotiations. 
Third, for firms who reached bilateral pay settle- 
ments, negotiating activity was more likely to occur 
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distribution indicates a high variation in rela- 
tive frequency of case citations. 52.9% of the 
firms never or rarely referred to decided 
cases; and 47.1% of the firms referred to 
decided cases sometimes, often, or every 
time. One might argue that this index is 
biased against Durkheim (in that litigants 
are more likely to cite decided cases than 
non-litigants). However, if it can be shown 
that court opinions are invoked beyond the 
litigant pool, the plausibility of the Durk- 
heim interpretation would be greatly 
strengthened. 


RESULTS 


In the analyses to follow, we will first ex- 
amine the Weber and Durkheim models 
(Figure 1) and then try to integrate them 
in a single model. The statistical results for 
these models are summarized in Table (3). 
The equations are estimated by least squares, 
and (t) values are used to determine the 
presence or absence of a statistically signifi- 
cant causal path. 

The construction of the integrated model 
will proceed dialectically by asking, at each 


among those with court experience than among 
those without: 86.9% of those who reached a bi- 
lateral pay settlement had some contact with the 
legal system (including the Labor Commissioner 
proceedings); whereas, 13.1% of those who reached 
a bilateral pay settlement had no contact with the 
legal system. These results tend to support the view 
that firms with Tribunal-appellate experience also 
engage in labor negotiations outside the legal sys- 
tem; and, therefore, it is likely that Tribunal deci- 
sions are cited in negotiations outside the formal 
adversary process, 

T Given the structure of the question on case 
references, it is possible that a firm which refers to 
decided cases “every time” only makes constant 
reference to its own past cases, To check this rival 
hypothesis, we compared both the questionnaire 
responses and the court schedules for all firms that 
appeared in both the firm and Tribunal samples (a 
total of twenty-two firms). Part of the question- 
naire, not discussed in this paper, asked the re- 
spondents to check a list of legal terms and issues 
used in their factory. Of the twenty-two firms in 
the joint firm-court sample, two used exactly the 
same terms that appeared in their Tribunal cases; 
whereas, twenty used a greater number of terms 
(the probability of a significant Chi square dif- 
ference is 0.001). While these results are not con- 
clusive, it seems likely that most firms invoke other 
cases besides their own in discussing labor-manage- 
ment issues. 
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step how Durkheim and Weber would be 
likely to interpret the empirical results. Dia- 
logues of this kind are, of course, highly 
speculative; but we have tried to capture the 
spirit of Durkheim and Weber in these in-. 
terpretations, and we hope that the reader 
will regard the dialogue as a plausible re- 
construction of basic theoretical positions 
rather than a literal exegesis. 

The Weber Model. The relationships in 
the Weber model seem to be highly con- 
firmed. Both litigation activity and the use 
of legal counsel increase the frequency of 
case citations in labor-management’ discus- 
sions. For example, in comparing the pres- 
ence or absence of litigating experiences 
(where litigation refers to cases before the 
Labor Commissioners, Tribunals, or appel- 
late courts), 83.3% of the firms with no 
court experience had a low reference to de- 
cided cases; and 16.7% had a high reférence 
to decided cases. Conversely, 42.5% of the 
firms with some court experience had a low 
reference to decided cases; and 57.7% had 
a high reference to decided cases (for a 
40.8% difference in case references for firms 
with and without litigation experience). 

The Durkheim Model. The relationships 
in the Durkheim model are more problem- 
atic. The Durkheim model postulates two 
causal chains: the first chain links firm-size 
to case references (with the division of labor 
and contractual complexities as intervening 
mechanisms), and the second chain links 
population density to case references (with 
industrial conflict as an intervening mechan- 
ism). The results seem to confirm the first 
chain and only partly confirm the second. 

In the first chain, each variable is sequen- 
tially related, and each intervening mecha- 
nism absorbs the effects of the preceding 
stages. For example, firm size is related to 
the number of unions in a plant (division of 
labor); the number of unions is related to 
the total number of labor-management agree- 
ments (contractual complexities); and there 
appears to be no causal path between firm 
size and the number of agreements (see equa- 
tion D-2). In addition, there- is a direct 
causal path from contractual complexities 
(Y4) to legal invocations (Y;). 

In the second chain, the end-points (popu- 
lation and legal invocations) are positively 
related, but the causal links to the interven- 
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Table 3. Parameter Estimations! 


Statis- 
tically 
Signif- 
icant 
Para- 
meters 


t>1.96 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 





Ithe coefficients in this table were estimated by ordinary least squares. Since 
the dependent variable is a (0,1) binary variable, this estimating procedure 

. violates the assumption of homoscedastic disturbances and produces biased and 
A T estimators for the standard errors of the coefficients (Johnson, 
1963: 227). 
Various probit and logit transformations have been proposed to correct this 
problem (Finney, 1964; Goodman, 1972; Theil, 1970), but, unfortunately, they 
are not directly applicable to small samples with multiple, continuous indepen- 
dent variables (since relative cell frequencies are required to derive the var- 
ious probability estimates). In addition, the two-stage variance correction 
suggested by Goldberger (1964: 249-250} is only applicable to equations where 
the estimated values of the dependent variable fall inside the range (0,1) 
Cequations I(3)-C, I(4), and I(5)-B had approximately 5$ of their estimated 
values pre than 1.0 or less than 0.0]. 
By examining the equations where the two-stage procedure was applicable, how- 
ever, we were able to determine that, in all cases, ordinary least squares pro- 
duced a more conservative estimate than the two-stage procedure [e.g., in equa- 
tion I(3)-B, the t value for Y(4) was 0.80 for ordinary least squares and 0.98 
for the two-stage procedure]. Therefore, rather than introducing a set of 
ad hoc decision miles (such as applying different estimating procedures ta 
different equations or partitioning the continuous independent variables to meet 
the logit requirements), we have decided to report the ordinary least square as 
probably the most justifiable procedure under the circumstances [Ashenfelter, 
1969, reaches a similar conclusion; for a sample size of 1,393, and 34 vari- 
ables, he found that the (t) value ostimates from ordinary least squares and 
the two-stage procedure deviated from each other within the range, 0.69 to 
0.02, with a mean deviation of 0.26]. 
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Table 3a. Observed Correlations 


Y, 100 36 45428 
Y, 1.00 .41 .29 24 
Y; 1.00 .30  .07 
Y4 1.00 .14 
Ys 1.00 
Ye 
Y 
Yg 
Yg 
21 
22 


.12 22 28 34 22 28 
04 34 27 22 12 22 
1.00 .15 .13  .08 .15 -.09 


1.00 -56 -34 .14 .25 


1.00 -42 .37 21 
1.00 .17 43 

1.00 .13 

2.00 





ing mechanisms (strikes and complaints) are 
relatively weak. Except for a slight relation- 
ship to firm size, the intervening mechanisms 
do not seem related to either antecedent or 
subsequent variables in the model. For ex- 
ample, the division of. labor in a plant does 
not seem to produce strikes and complaints; 
and when controlled for population density 
and contractual] complexity, no causal link 
appears to exist between strikes and còm- 
plaints and the frequency of legal invoca- 
tions.8 , 

Litigation as a Durkheimian Variable. 
These results suggest that both court ex- 
periences and contractual complexities are 
related to legal invocations, but the data do 
not seem to support the conflict mechanisms 
in the Durkheim model. One could argue 
that industrial conflict requires a more re- 


8 At this point in the analysis, one could modify 
the second chain by dropping the conflict variables 
and establishing a direct link from population 
density (Z:) to legal invocations (Y,). This formu- 
lation would be compatible with Durkheim, but it 
would not refiect his emphasis on the role of norma- 
tive strains in urban areas, Without conflict vari- 
ables in the model, there is no way to distinguish 
between tension-reduction and improved communi- 
cation networks as rival mechanisms for the presence 
of case citations in urban areas. In addition, this 
formulation offers no clear-cut advantage over the 
Weber mode] (since both models would explain ap- 
proximately the same proportion of variation in 
legal invocations). 


fined set of strike indicators (see, for ex- 
ample, Britt and Galle, 1972), or one could 
argue that industrial conflict needs to be 
explained by independent variables that 
stress worker homogeneity and geographical 
isolation (Kerr and Siegel, 1954). The In- 
dian data do not permit us to examine these 
éxplanations; but in the interest of integrat- 
ing these two models, it should be noted that 
a Durkheim analysis of industrial conflict is 
not limited to strikes and complaints. Litiga- 
tion is a prime form of labor-management 
conflict, and the results of the Weber model 
suggest that litigation provides an alterna- 
tive index for measuring normative tensions. 

Since the original Weber model treated 
litigation (i.e., propensity to go to court) as 
an exogenous or unexplained variable, litiga- 
tion can be incorporated into the Durkheim 
model as an endogenous or explained varia- 
ble. This formulation uses litigation activity 
(Ys) as an empirical index of normative 
stress, and it predicts that court cases will 
be concentrated in structural arrangements 
(such as densely populated cities and firms 
with a high division of labor) where it is 
difficult to mobilize established cultural un- 
derstandings. 

The data tend to support the revised 
Durkheim model (see equation I-3a). There 
is a significant causal link from both popu- 
lation density (Z,) and the number of unions 
in a plant (Yp) to the presence of litigation 
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activity (Y3). For example, firms in mètro- 
politan areas are more likely to engage in 
litigation than firms in rural areas. In 
Greater Bombay 88.9% of the firms have 
had some form of court experience; whereas, 
in rural Mysore the figure is 53.6% (for a 
35.3% difference). 

Although litigation seems to be associated 
with large cities and multiple unions, one 
need not accept a Durkheimian interpreta- 

tion of these results. Litigation in urban areas 
` may reflect greater physical access to the 
courts rather than higher tension levels, and 
litigation in multiple union firms may indi- 
cate opposition to specific court decisions 
rather than a general state of anomie. To 
Weber, however, the critical problem lies in 
assuming that litigation is a sign of strain 
rather than a social process in which varia- 
tions in the kind and quality of experiences 
_ can’ affect participant outcomes. Weber 
would be skeptical of the notion that con- 
flict per se has much causal impact on legal 
invocations. He would contend that the po- 
tential for authoritative interventions pro- 
vides the incentive for introducing legal 
norms into labor-management discussions. 
Rather than emphasize conflict relations, 
Weber would assume that litigation is an 
authority relation with legal functionaries 
and that the parties invoke legal norms pri- 


marily to predict.and control the outcomes of 
legal decisions. : 

Internal Court Processes as a Weberian 
Variable. If the parties are primarily re- 
sponding to the demands and expectations of 
legal functionaries, one would expect them 
to respond to structural differences at differ- 
ent stages of the court process. From our 
field observations, it appears that the for- 
mality of the dispute-resolution process in- 
creases as one moves up the appellate system. 
The Labor Commissioner hearings provide 
an informal conciliation process in which the 
parties are brought together and encouraged 
to settle their dispute by mediation. The 
Labor Commissioner may discuss various 
legal precedents in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, but all issues must be resolved by 
the consent of the parties; and he has no 
authority to issue binding, unilateral deci- 
sions. On the other hand, the Tribunals and 
the appellate courts have the right to resolve 
the parties’ substantive disagreements; and 
within the context of a formal adversary sys- 
tem, they often refer to legal precedents in 
making their judgments. 

If Weber is correct, it seems likely that 
legal norms will become increasingly impor- 
tant to the parties as a dispute moves up the 
appellate system. Table (4) summarzies the 
results on the effect of court experiences on 


Table 4. The Effect of Court Participation on Case Reference 


Level of Court Participation 





Case 


No Legal 
Reference 


Experience sioner Only 





Labor Commis- 






Tribungl Appellate 
Award _ Decision 





x? = 34,73 x" (p) = .0001 A, = .40 Gamma = .66 Sommers D = .35 


the low category combines the responses for never and rarely. The high cate- 
gory combines the responses for sometimes, often, everytime. 


2rhe firm questionnaire allowed us to distinguish between Tribunal awards and 
pre-award compromises for the period 1958-1963 but not for the period 1952- 
1957. Therefore, the Tribunal award category refers only to known awards in 
the 1958-1963 period, and it excludes 23 firms that had Tribunal cases in the 
1952-1957 period (where it was impossible to determine whether or not the firn 
participated in Tribunal deliberations). 
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legal invocations at different stages of the 
process. The results indicate a strong ten- 
dency for the rate of .case references in 
plant-level negotiations to increase for firms 
that have had experience at higher levels of 
the process. Of the firms with Labor Com- 
missioner experience only 36.4% had a high 
reference to decided cases; whereas, 78.1% 
of the firms with appellate court experience 
had a high reference to decided cases. As the 
Weberian perspective predicted, the major 
threshold in case reference occurs between 
the presence or absence of formalized dispute 
resolution: the percentage difference in case 
references between Labor Commissioner 
hearings and Tribunal-appellate hearings is 
34.7% (a difference of 36.4% vs. 71.1% for 
firms with a high case reference); while, the 
percentage difference in case reference be- 
tween Tribunal hearings and appellate hear- 
ings is only 13.2% (a difference of 64.9% 
vs. 78.1% for firms with a high case refer- 
ence). 

Hearing Frequencies as a Durkheimian 
Variable, While these results tend to confirm 
the expectation ‘that a positive, monotonic 
relationship exists between case reference and 
the level of specialized litigating experience, 
a potential rival hypothesis needs to be in- 
vestigated. Given that the Tribunal system 
is a sequential decision process, it follows 
(with minor exceptions) that cases do not 
reach the higher levels of the decision process 
without passing through all the lower levels. 
This means that the total number of legal 
hearings for a firm increases as the firm 
moves up the appellate levels. As one might 
expect, our data indicate a significant in- 
crease in the mean number of legal hearings 
for firms that have reached different stages 
of the Tribunal process: the mean number 
of hearings is 3.7 for firms with only Labor 
Commissioner experience; 6.3 for firms with 
Tribunal but not appellate experience; and 
9.1 for firms with appellate experience. This 
cumulative ‘process makes it possible for 


firms with a large number of Labor Com-- 


missioner cases to have the same number of 
total hearings as a firm with a small number 
of appellate cases. In particular, this means 
that results in Table (4) confound the level 
of Tribunal experience with the frequency of 
legal hearings; and they do not differentiate 
between frequency and quality of experience 


as rival interpretations of the relationship be- 
tween court participation and the invocation 
of decided cases. 

Since the Durkheimian perspective is pri- . 
marily concerned with the structural sources’ 
of reoccurring disputes [rather than the deci- 
sion processes of different legal function- . 
aries], in explaining legal invocations it is 
important to control simultaneously for both 
the level of Tribunal experiences and the 
volume of Tribunal litigation. Equation 
D(4) summarizes those results and indicates, . 
contrary to Durkheim, that both the level 
and volume of litigation are major deter- 
minants of case references. In addition, by 
examining the unadjusted beta coefficients 
for each variable, one can give a fairly precise 
idea of the relative effect of conciliation and 
adjudication on case reference. The unad- 
justed beta coefficients are .02 for the total 
number of hearings and .19 for the presence 
of either Tribunal or appellate awards. This 
means that it takes approximately eleven 
hearings at the Labor Commissioner stage 
for a firm to reach the same expected level 
of case references as a firm that had one 
hearing at the Labor Commissioner stage and 
one award at the Tribunal-appellate stage 
iyo .02(2) +.19(1) = 


These results suggest that while both con- 
ciliation and adjudication are related to legal 
invocation, adjudication seems to have a 
greater marginal effect. . 

The Presence of Lawyers as a Weberian 
Variable. At this stage of the argument, a 
Durkheimian would have difficulty claiming 
that authority levels within the Tribunal sys- 
tem do not affect invocations differently. 
[One might be able to explain these results 
by suggesting that the appellate courts handle 
more serious disputes and offer a higher 
quality of norm-specification than concilia- 
tion proceedings; but within the limits of our 
data, there is no way to check these addi- 
tional hypotheses.] The existence of author- 
ity-level effects, however, does not seriously 


limit Durkheimian theory as long as the em- 


pirical results confirm the existence of direct 
causal links from contractual complexities 
(Y4) and conciliation hearings (Ys controlled 
for Y7) to legal invocations, Since the Durk- 
heimian perspective has been able to identify 
some of the structural determinants of who 
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goes to court, it might be willing to concede 
the fact that adjudicative experiences foster 
legal invocations as long as it is clear that 
legal norms are being mobilized for a wide 
variety of disputes outside formal adjudica- 
tive channels. 

` To counter this interpretation, a Weberian 
needs to question the viability of making 
direct causal links to legal invocations from 
contractual complexities and conciliation 
hearings. Such links imply that high levels of 
strain [plus advice the parties receive from 
the Labor Commissioner] provide sufficient 
conditions for the parties to seek legal in- 
formation for their own problems. A 
Weberian would doubt this assumption by 
asserting that attention to legal information 
requires a specialized role for lawyers. Since 
lawyers generally have a monopoly on legal 
training and skills, a Weberian would assume 
that legal invocations are primarily the func- 
tion of trained counsel, and not laymen. 

To check this expectation, let us examine 
two ways of formulating the effect of lawyers 
on plant case references. One would be to 
postulate a direct causal link between norma- 
tive strains and the use of legal counsel: it 
would suggest that situations of high norma- 
tive strain are precisely those where the 
parties are likely to turn to legal counsel, 
and that the presence of these lawyers (rather 
than the levels of strain) is the critical in- 
tervening mechanism for introducing legal 
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norms. A second hypothesis would argue that, 
regardless of the causal links, there is an 
interaction relationship such that the strain 
variables (agreement and hearing frequen- 
cies) have no effect on case references in the 
absence of lawyers and a positive effect in 
the presence of lawyers. 

Equation I(4) summarizes the evidence 
for the first hypothesis. The results indicate 
that lawyers are strongly related to the pres- 
ence of Tribunal and appellate class but only 
minimally to the indices of normative strain: 
the link to hearing frequencies is not statisti- 
cally significant and the link to contractual 
complexities is only marginally significant 
(the t probability is .05). These results sug- 
gest that lawyers are primarily used at later 
stages of a conflict (particularly at the higher 
appellate levels), but there is no indication 
that they are important in the early stages. 
In addition, while lawyers are moderately 
associated with contractual complexities, they 
do not absorb the full effects of these com- 
plexities on legal invocations. Part of the 
effect of these complexities is transmitted 
through the presence of lawyers, but a direct 
causal link from the number of agreements 
to case reference also remains. 

The results of the interaction hypotheses 
further support a direct association between 
contractual complexities and legal invoca- 
tions, 

Table (5) summarizes these results for the 


Table 5 


THE EFFECT OF LAWYERS ON CASE REFERENCES: AN INTERACTION TEST 


Firms with No Tribunal-Appellate Awards 


Lawyers Absen’ awyers Presen 
Independent Standardized t = Test Standardized t = Test 
Variables Beta-Value Probability Beta-Value Probability 
Contractual 
Complexities (Y,) - 766 € 001 2082 
Labor Commissioner 
Hearings (Ya) =-.021 .851 .015 


Analysis of Variance P(2;35) = 24,16 


F(2;42) = 10.37 


& 
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effect of lawyers on case references for firms 
not subject to the Tribunals’ formal sanc- 
tions (firms with no court experience or 
Labor Commissioner experience only). As 
expected, the strain variables have a positive 
effect on case reference in the presence of 
lawyers. The (t) probability is 0.042 for the 
total number of agreements and 0.015 for 
the total number of Labor Commissioner 
hearings. However, the results are mixed for 
the absence of lawyers. The total number of 
Labor Commissioner hearings is not related 
to variations in case reference [the (t) prob- 
ability is 0.85], but the total number of 
agreements is strongly related to such varia- 
tions. The correlation between case reference 
and the total number of agreements is 0.76, 
and the relevant (t) value is 6.82 with 35 
degrees of freedom. These results suggest, 
contrary to Weber, that a firm’s contractual 
complexities may be sufficient for legal in- 
vocation even in the absence of lawyers. 


CONCLUSION 


The main purpose of this paper has been 
to investigate some of the conditions under 
which the general public invokes legal norms 
in its day-to-day conduct. Based on our data 
from the Indian industrial tribunals (sum- 
marized in Figure 2), the invocation of legal 
norms is affected both by the structural need 
for normative guidance, stressed by Durk- 
heim, and by the distinctive experience of 
parties in the formal court setting, empha- 
sized by Weber. Structural strain occasioned 
by the division of labor increases the likeli- 
hood of court experience, while court experi- 
ence contributes independently to the in- 
vocation of legal norms. 

According to Durkheim, the law integrates 
a differentiated society by combining cen- 
tralized policies with decentralized dispute 
resolution (by invoking authoritative norms, 
disputes can be settled without intermediate 
functionaries). Durkheim assumed, analo- 
gous to an economic market, that demands 
for state-produced norms reflect structural 
strains rather than activities of the state it- 
self. In the Indian system, however, the de- 
mand for legal norms seems to be shaped 
both by structural strains and socializing 
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experiences with legal functionaries. To what 
extent this system can also facilitate decen- 
tralized dispute resolution remains an im- 
portant question for future research. 
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ON PHENOMENOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY * 


James L. Heap anp PHILLIP A, ROTH 
University of British Columbia 
American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (June) :354-367 


The works of Tiryakian, Bruyn and Douglas are examined as representative of “phenomeno- 
logical sociology.” Radical problems are discovered in their use of key concepts in phenome- 
nology: intention, reduction, phenomenon and essence. These problems are shown to arise 
out of a failure to grasp the nature of the phenomenological enterprise and its relationship 
to sociology. Turning back to the original formulation of this relationship by Husserl, we. 
discover problems of transcendental intersubjectivity, of type and essence, and of objectiv- 
ism. We then point out the existence of soctologies which do not share the shortcomings of 
what is called phenomenological sociology, yet which make use of the perspective and 
approach of phenomenology. We then focus on one of these sociologies, etknomethodology 
in its relation to phenomenology. We find parallels in their methodology and domains of 
inguiry, and divergency in their approaches to intersubjectivity. 


HERE Is increasing interest in something 

called “phenomenological sociology.” If 

this interest is to be sustained, indeed if 
this sub-discipline is to contribute to our 
knowledge of the social world, we must be- 
come clear on what phenomenological sociol- 
ogy is and can become. At present serious 
problems exist in the writings of many sociolo- 
gists who have contributed to, and implicitly 
defined, this approach to sociology. In gen- 
eral, they display only a metaphorical under- 
standing of phenomenology as a philosophy 
and as a set of methods. In addition, and 
partly as a result, they fail to understand the 
relationship between sociology and phenom- 
enology. However, if we go back to Edmund 
Husserl’s original formulation of the relation- 
ship, we once again face serious problems. Our 


* Revised version of a paper presented at the 
'Pacific Sociological Association annual meetings, 
April 1972, Portland, Oregon. The authors wish to 
thank Thomas P. Wilson, John O’Neill and Richard 
T. Darville for their helpful comments and sug- 
gestions. 


purpose in this essay is to explicate these 
problems and point out the existence of so- 
ciologies which do not share the shortcom- 
ings of what is called “phenomenological 
sociology,” yet which make use of its per- 
spective and approach. One of these soci- 
ologies, ethnomethodology as developed by 
Harold Garfinkel, will be briefly treated in 
our final section. 

From the few authors who have contri- 
buted to phenomenological sociology we have 
selected the work of Tiryakian (1965), 
Bruyn (1966), and Douglas (1970) as rep- 
resentative. Tiryakian’s study in the ASR 
of the affinity between phenomenology and 
the mainstream of sociological tradition is 
one of the earliest and most often quoted. 
Bruyn’s discussion of social phenomenology 
appears in his book The Human Perspective _ 
in Sociology. Douglas’ discussion of various 
phenomenological sociologies appears in one 
of the most important edited volumes in the 
field of ethnomethodology. In view of the 
availability of these statements, we take 
them to be important for how phenomeno- 


ma 


` 


logical sociology is understood and defined 
by sociologists. 


THE PROBLEM OF METAPHOR 


The one problem Tiryakian, Bruyn, and 
Douglas have in common is that they use the 
concepts of phenomenology “metaphors- 
cally.” That is, they use the terms as under- 
stood in everyday conversation rather than 
as they are meant in phenomenology. They 
fail to recognize these terms’ intended do- 
main of reference and thus to recognize the 
transformation of meaning they undergo 
when used to refer to an utterly different 
domain. In the instances of conceptual con- 
fusion to be discussed, all three authors make 
claims which they present as consistent with 
the philosophy or methods of Husserl 
(1962). Our criticisms have therefore been 
formulated solely along Husserlian lines. 


Intention 


The concept of intention is greatly mis- 
understood and misrepresented by Tirya- 
kian. He quotes W. I. Thomas as defining 
attention as “‘the mental attitude which 
takes note of the outside world and manipu- 
lates it” (Tiryakian, 1965:682). Then we 
are told that the notion of attention “is 
equivalent to the phenomenological notion 
of ‘intention’ ” (1965:682). In order to see 
how far afield Tiryakian is, it is worthwhile 
to cite what Thomas had to say about at- 
tention after he had defined it: 


. attention does not operate alone; it is 
associated with habit on the one hand and 
crisis on the other. When the habits are run- 
ning smoothly the attention is relaxed; it is 
not at work. But when something happens to 
disturb the run of habit the attention is called 
into play and devises a new mode of behaviour 
He will meet the crisis (Thomas, 1951: 
218). 


Phenomenologically, intention is not some- 
thing that at one point is “not at work” and 
at another point “called into play.”. As Hus- 
serl said “all experiences in one way or 
another participate in intentionality” (1962: 
222). Consciousness is fundamentally inten- 
tional: it is always consciousness of some- 
thing, “consciousness of an object whether 


` real or ideal, whether existent or imaginary” 
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(Gurwitsch, 1966:124). One of the main 


. points of Husserl’s program was that Des- 


cartes’ formulation was incomplete: ego 
cogito must be expanded to ego cogito cogi- 
tatum (Husserl, 1962:105). The relation- 
ship between cogito and’ cogitatum was 
worked out in terms of Husserl’s theory of 
intentionality which transcends the objec- 
tivist and subjectivist positions by dealing 
with the object as perceived (the noema) 
and the perception of the object (the oesis), 
or better yet, “the intended object” and the 
act of consciousness which intends that ob- 
ject, “the intentional act.” Thus the concept 
of intention must not be confused with 
Thomas’ attention; for intention is an es- 
sential feature of consciousness prior to the 
operation of attention. 

The phenomenological concept of inten- 
tion is also misunderstood by Douglas, al- 
though to a lesser degree, when he equates 
it with the concept of purpose. In his paper 
entitled “Understanding Everyday Life” he 
declares that 


. . . as Schutz, following Husserl and other 
phenomenologists, has argued so well, it is 
primarily intentions at any time—our pur- 
poses at hand—that order human thought, 
that determine the relevance of information 
and ideas about the world and ourselves 
(1970:26).2 


While it is true that intentionality can be 
equated with purpose, this is so only at the 
predicative level of experience, the level ‘of 
judgment, of action in Weber’s sense. How- 
ever, Husserl’s theory of intentionality refers 
also, and most significantly, to the pre-pred- 
icative level. This is the level of immediate 


1 Berger (1966) caught this misuse of “intention” 
but in doing so called into question whether Thomas 
in fact had ever used a concept called “attention.” 
Tiryakian (1966:262) responded that Thomas had 
used the concept of “attention” and said that it 
certainly does “imply intentional direction of con- 
sciousness to the outside on the part of the subject.” 
True, but not in a phenomenological sense: con- 
sciousness isn’t “intentionally” directed—conscious- 
ness és intentional. 

3 Parenthetically he adds that “John Heeren in 
Chapter 2 has provided the best analysis of this 
intentional theory of consciousness.” Examining 
Heeren’s article (in Douglas, 1970:45-6) we find no 
discussion of the “intentional theory of conscious- 
ness.” Rather we find a discussion of the actor’s 
purposes at hand, his pragmatic interest in the world 
of daily life. ° 
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experience, of perception. (cf. Merleau- 
Ponty, 1962), of so-called non-meaningful 
behavior in Weber’s sense (cf. Schutz, 1967: 
54-7). 


Reduction 


Husserl’s concept of reduction is used 
only metaphorically by Tiryakian and Doug- 
las. In demonstrating that “Durkheim’s so- 
ciological analysis is really phenomenologi- 
cal” Tiryakian discusses the “implicitly 
phenomenological approach” taken by Durk- 
heim in his study of suicide. 


The “surface” manifestations of suicide es- 
tablish its presence as a social phenomenon; 
these objective quantitative factors are then 
“reduced” phenomenologically to underlying 
layers of the social structure in which the act 
of suicide occurs . . . (1965:681).8 


‘We are told, however, that “Durkheim 
stops short of a ‘transcendental reduction’ ” 
(1965:681). Tiryakian also takes the posi- 


tion that Simmel, “although he diverged’ 


from Husserl in some respects . . . sought 
to reduce manifestly different concrete forms 
of social phenomena to their underlying 
characteristics (‘forms’)” (1965:680). 

The reduction is misunderstood here as 
operating in the empirical realm. While there 
are at ‘least three types of reduction—ei- 
detic, psychological, and transcendental—all 
treat intended objects or intentional acts 
within the a priori realm of possibilities.‘ 
In this realm, through a method of imagi- 
native variation, the phenomenologist can 
freely vary the objects or acts of conscious- 
ness. He does so to discover what is a priori, 


3 For an “implicitly phenomenological approach” 
to suicide, with apropos criticisms of Durkheim's 
approach, see Jacobs (1967). While Jacobs seems 
to have tacked on the word “phenomenological” to 
the title of his study, a closer investigation reveals 
that his work satisfies Schutz’ postulates of sub- 
jective interpretation and adequacy (1962:43-4). 
To the degree that this is the case, he can be sald 
to be doing one form of “phenomenological soci- 
ology,” or more precisely a phenomenologically 
founded sociology (cf. Schutz, 1967). 

4 Strictly speaking, a reduction furnishes a re- 
duced sphere which allows access to the realm of 
possibilities. See Lauer (1958:52). While somewhat 
misleading, for simplicity we shall treat the realm 
of possibilities as the domain of reference of all 
phenomenological concepts; but see Schutz (1962: 
113). 
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i.e., essential to every possible appearance 
of the object or act within the empirical 
world, the realm of actualities. To secure the 
a priori realm the empirical world must be 
“bracketed.” In that Tiryakian footnotes 
Schutz’ first volume of Collected Papers, it 
is surprising that he had not grasped the 
radical nature of the reduction, of “putting 
the world in brackets,” as discussed by 
Schutz.5 


The phenomenologist does not deny the ex- 
istence of the outer world, but for his analyt- 
ical purpose he makes up his mind to suspend 
belief in its existence—that is, to refrain in- 
tentionally and systematically from all judg- 
ments related directly cr indirectly to the 
existence of the outer world. . .-. What we 
have to put into brackets is not only the 
existence of the outer world, along with all the 
things in it, inanimate and animate, includ- 
ing fellow-men, cultural objects, society and 
its institutions . . . but also the propositions 
of all the sciences (1962:104—5). 


. What is left after the initial reduction, is 
the intended object and the intentional act. 
While the transcendental reduction is more 
complex in that it requires bracketing one’s 
own mundane existence as a human being 
within the world, we shall not take our ex- 
plication further; for by now it is clear that 
Durkheim and Simmel were hardly engaged 
in phenomenological reductions. One does 
not reduce quantitative factors “down” to 
“underlying layers of social structure,” for 
social structure itself must .be bracketed. 
The common nuclear meanings which Sim- 
mel induced from the repetitive aspects of 
social life could not have been grasped via 
reduction, for these meanings themselves 
have to be bracketed. ` i 

Besides those like Tiryakian who argue 
that the reduction has been used unknow- 
ingly by sociologists, there are others who 
suggest it as a research method.® Douglas 
declares that 


5 Husserl uses reduction and epoché interchange- 
ably, but some phenomenologists treat the two as 
different sides of the same coin (Natanson, 1962:14). 
The epoché is negative in that it brackets reality; 
whereas the reduction is positive, having to do with 
the character of the phenomena obtained through 
bracketing (Lauer, 1958:50). For simplicity we shall 
not distinguish between the two. 

6 George Psathas (1971:6) is quite explicit in 
making such a recommendation. 
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. . accepting presuppositions as necessary, 
there obviously remains that vast realm of 
common sense, of everyday experience that 
can be phenomenologically bracketed, that is, 
towards which one can take a theoretic stance 
and reflect upon until the basic elements and 
relations of the phenomenal experience are 
discovered (1970:22). 


Not only does Douglas assume that his 
“theoretic stance” is a phenomenological re- 
duction, but he also claims that “phenomeno- 
logical interactionists,” such as Blumer and 
Becker, as well as ethnomethodologists use 
the theoretic stance, i.e., phenomenological 
reduction (1970:19, 16). No sociologist 
brackets the existence of the world. Soci- 
ology’s interests, problems, and solutions 
are not to be found in the realm of possi- 
bilities. While some ethnomethodologists do 
employ a transformed version of the reduc- 
tion, they make it quite clear that theirs is 
not to be confused with phenomenological 
reduction. In the very volume which Douglas 
edited and within which his article appears, 
Zimmerman and Pollner (1970:98) state: 
The term reduction is borrowed from Hus- 
serl (1962). While the notion of an occasioned 
corpus partakes of Husserl’s program, the 
order of phenomena revealed by its use is 
by no means offered as equivalent to that 


which appears by virtue of the use of the 
phenomenological reduction. 


In our final section we shall discuss the 
similarities and differences between phe- 
nomenological and ethnomethodological re- 
duction. Suffice it to say that neither should 
be confused with methods used by symbolic 
interactionists, 


Phenomenon 


The concept of phenomenon is highly 
problematic. Would-be phenomenological 
sociologists (Psathas, 1971:2) seem drawn 
to Husserl’s dictum “to the things them- 
selves,” by which Husserl meant a return to 
the phenomena as given in immediate con- 
sciousness. By phenomenon Husserl! meant 
that “which, having been subjected to the 
phenomenological reduction, is purified from 
the reality attributed to it by naive con- 
sciousness” (Spiegelberg, 1971:722). A phe- 
nomenon qua phenomenon only becomes 
available when we cease to treat an object 7 


T “Object” is to be understood in the widest sense, 
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as real, and begin to treat the object as 
“meant, as intended, as it appears. 

Sociologists (Schur, 1971:124), however, 
understand “things” and phenomena in a 
strictly mundané, and therefore metaphori- 
cal manner. Arguing that Durkheim’s 
methodology is not antithetical to an exis- 
tential-phenomenological viewpoint, Tiry- 
akian (1965:680) declares that “On the 
contrary, ‘consider social facts as things,’ 
has for Durkheim the same import and mean- 
ing as Husserl’s dictum ‘to the things them- 
selves’”! Furthermore, we are told that 
Durkheim’s approach “is grounded in ac- 
cepting social facts as sui generis phenom- 
ena of intersubjective consciousness, as prod- 
ucts of social interaction” (1965:680). So- 
cial facts are hardly phenomena, for they are 
theoretic abstractions from what is given in 
experience within the empirical realm. They 
are not “prior to all ‘theory,’” as Husserl 
(1962:95) required. They are not arrived at 
through phenomenological reduction. 

Bruyn (1966:94~5) shares a similar prob- 
lem when he suggests “phenomenological in- 
quiry into the nature of social phenom- 
ena.” By the latter he understands the 
referents of such sociological concepts as 
primary groups, social institutions, religion, 
society, etc. (1966:94). Since his discussion 
draws upon Husserl we feel warranted in in- 
quiring how the referents of these concepts 
are to be phenomenologically reduced and 
examined. These referents transcend the im- 
mediate experience of any observer and 
furthermore would seem to have their exis- 
tence through theoretical abstraction from 
immediate experience. Thus it is difficult to 
see how Bruyn can treat these referents as 
phenomena in Husserl’s sense. That is not 
to say that it cannot be done, for Husserl 
(1962) held that all objects of conscious- 
ness can be reduced to phenomena. How- 
ever it is no simple matter. Unless this point 
is made and understood it is almost inevi- 
table that sociologists will read “phenome- 
non” in Durkheim’s mundane sense of social 
fact (1938:14). Bruyn seems unaware of this 
point. Thereby he perpetuates the meta- 
phorical misunderstandings he himself is in- 
volved in. 


as any object of consciousness, including thought 
objects. 
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While Douglas takes his theoretical stance 
to be a phenomenological reduction, he does 
not seem to realize that phenomena are made 
available only through reduction. For Doug- 
las (1970:15) the reduction is simply an- 
other (though preferred) stance toward the 
everyday world as a phenomenon. Other 
„Stances are the absolutist and the natural 
(1970:13-14), All stances however are pre- 
sented as sharing phenomena: the “phe- 
nomena of everyday life,” which Doug- 
las (1970:4) argues to be social action, in 
Weber’s sense (1968:4). Social actions “must 
be studied and explained in terms of their 
situations and their meanings to the actors 
themselves” (1970:4), 

The problems involved are multiple. First, 
Douglas fails to recognize the radical dif- 
ference between ethnomethodology’s and con- 
ventional sociology’s so-called phenomena. 
This is the same mistake which’ Denzin 
(1970) makes and to which Zimmerman and 
Wieder (1970) respond in articles appearing 
in the very book which Douglas edited and 
in which his article appears. Drawing from 
another article in that book we can say that 
whereas interpretive sociology seeks to in- 
terpret social action, ethnomethodology 
treats “the interpretive process itself as a 
phenomenon for investigation” (Wilson, 
1970:78). 

Secondly, from within the reduction how 
are we as observers able to grasp the subjec- 
tive meanings of the acts of others? Douglas 
fails to mention or recognize this problem 
of intersubjectivity within the reduced 
sphere, For Husserl this problem required 
a transcendental solution, which he at- 
tempted, but failed (Schutz, 1966:51-91). 
Douglas does not even offer a solution at 
the mundane level. Without explicating in- 
tersubjectivity, it is difficult to understand 
how, from within the reduction, we are to 
study and explain observed social action as 
phenomenon. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that in order to treat social action as a 
phenomenon we have to bracket the exis- 
tence of actors qua fellow-men. The difficulty 
subsides, however, if we understand phenom- 
enon and reduction metaphorically. 


Essence 


Finally we come to the troublesome con- 
cept of essence. After discussing the work 


of the early phenomenological sociologists 
(cf. Martindale, 1960:267-82), Bruyn 
(1966:44) declares that “A conceptual con- 
tribution which European phenomenology 
may make to American field studies lies in 
the term essence . . . the work of the social 
phenomenologist becomes one of interpreting 
anew the meaning of essence in social 
theory.” Thus he suggests that the term 
essence “may be applied to such ,concepts 
as primary group, social institutions, values, 
society, religion, beauty, morality, or what- 
ever sociological phenomenon might be 
studied” (1966:94). 

The questionable utility of the concept of 
essence for the sociologist will be clearer if 
the concept is clarified. Essence may be 
taken to be that intuited invariant quality 
without which the intended object, the 
phenomena, would not be what it is (Hus- 
serl, 1962:45-51). This is not to be con- 
fused with any notion of the “defining 
characteristics” or “necessary features” of 
objects in the empirical factual world. Es- 
sence has as its reference the a priori realm 
of possibilities which precedes that of actu- 
alities (Husserl, 1962:213). As such, it is 
intuited from the intended object, the object 
as experienced, as perceived, the object as 
noema. It is arrived at through the method 
of reduction and imaginative variation dis- 
cussed above. Defining characteristics, on 
the other hand, are arrived at a posteriori, 
through logical operations (deduction, in- 
duction) based on factual knowledge about 
actual objects in the taken-to-be real world. 
Only the latter are the concern of empirical 
sociology, for it is in the real world that 
sociological problems and their solutions are 
to be found. 

While it is not clear that Bruyn under- 


8As Gurwitsch (1966:132), following Husserl, 
has explained, “The noema is to be distinguished 
from the real object . . . the ‘perceived tree as such’ 
[the noema] varies according to the standpoint, the 
orientation, the attitude, etc., of the perceiving sub- 
ject, as when for instance he looks at the tree from 
‘above, or at another time perceives it while in the 
garden.” Whereas the real object, the tree, is known 
to be an oak, to have a root system, to have a 
more or less round trunk, to be losing its leaves, 
etc., the “perceived tree as such” consists of only 
that which I perceive, of that which is immediately 
given to me in my experiencing act (cf. Husserl), 
1962:240-5). 
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stands phenomenon in a phenomenological 
sense, it is quite clear that he misconceives 
the concept of essence. After having dis- 
cussed Husserl, he distinguishes between 
seeking the essence of a construct and the 
essence of a social belief: “If it is a social 
belief, it should not be determined by the 


scientist’s own theoretical musings, but rather- 


by what is inherent in the minds of those 
who hold it” (1966:95). Nowhere does he 
discuss how this is to be done phenomeno- 
logically. No theory of intersubjectivity is 
provided nor is any mention made of reduc- 
tion or imaginative variation. 

While contrasting essences with ideal types 
he states that “Max Weber was uneasy about 
essences in ideal types and feared the value 
judgments implied’ in them” (1966:95). 
Bruyn makes no distinction, however, be- 
tween Weber’s,and Husserl’s use of essence. 
Later, in discussing Weber and essences, 
Bruyn (1966:117-18) quotes Weber: “All 
expositions, for example, of the ‘essence’ of 
Christianity are ideal types enjoying only 
a necessarily very relative and problematic 
validity, when they are intended to be re- 
garded as the historical portrayal of em- 
pirically existing facts” (Weber, 1949:97). 
Essences in Husserl’s sense are a priori, for- 
mal, invariant, not relative and of problem- 
atic validity. They exist and are to be dis- 


covered within the realm of possibilities, not ` 


within the empirical realm. Bruyn does not 
recognize the domain of reference of the 
concept essence. Hence his use of that con- 
cept is metaphorical. 

Given the misuse of the major concepts 
in phenomenology, i.e., intention, reduction, 
phenomenon and essence, by Tiryakian, 
Douglas and Bruyn, we must conclude that 
Tiryakian’s thesis of the affinity between 
phenomenology and leading figures in the 
sociological tradition, Douglas’ discussion 
of various phenomenological sociologies ° 


® Douglas (1970:32) treats Sacks and his fol- 
lowers as “linguistic phenomenological sociologists.” 
This is unfortunate: (1) the compatibility of lin- 
guistic analysis and phenomenology is highly con- 
troversial (cf. Natanson, 1962:34-43; TeHennepe, 
1965:133-46), (2) Sacks does not define his work 
as phenomenological, but instead (3) states in his 
dissertation- that some of his work “may be viewed 
as somewhat analogous to the analysis of syntactic 
structures in formal linguistics, or componential 
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and Bruyn’s suggestions for a social phe- 
nomenology, are fundamentally flawed and 
misleading. The problem of metaphor, how- 
ever, is not simply lexical. It betrays a 
thoroughgoing failure to recognize and grasp 
the radical nature of Husserl’s enterprise. 
Any attempt to graft phenomenological con- 
cepts onto a sociology which has not been 
fundamentally reconstituted can only lead to 
a distortion, if not perversion, of both ph 

nomenology and sociology. i 


THE PROBLEM OF EIDETIC SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology’s realm is the empirical world. 
Husserl, however, held the position that 
parallel and prior to every empirical science 
there could and should be an eidetic science, 
e.g., an essential sociology within the realm 
of possibilities (1962:55-7). This essential 
sociology would provide a rigorous founda- 
tion for empirical study, in line with the 
belief that the relation of phenomenology to 
the social sciences is foundational. 

Through the methods of reduction and 
imaginative variation, the essence and essen- 
tial relationships of such objects of empirical 
sociology as society and the family, would 
be clarified. This essential sociology itself, 
however, would presuppose and be founded 
on an eidetic science of the structures of the 
life-world (cf. Kockelmans, 1967:104), the 
world within which empirical sociology finds 
its subject matter. Each and every eidetic 
science then would be ultimately founded on 
transcendental phenomenology, for only 
within the transcendental realm can the con- 
stitution of the world be clarified. Since all 
eidetic sciences would presuppose the world, 
this clarification is necessary. Only radical 
“presuppositionless,” a priori knowledge 
could serve as an adequate foundation for 
science. Until such knowledge is attained 
the sciences would continue to have founda- 
tion problems 1° (Husserl, 1962:19). They 


analysis by anthropologists” (1966:14). For a 
critique of semiology from a phenomenological 
perspective and a discussion of recent developments 
in the phenomenology of language see Paul Ricoeur 
(1967b). 

10 In sociology, the abiding problem has been the 
appropriate model of science. For a discussion of 
foundational problems in sociology see Wilson 
(1970). 
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would continue to be confused as to the 
human meaning and significance of their 
findings (cf. Husserl, 1970a). 

Setting aside the program of transcen- 
dental phenomenology for a moment, we can 
ask whether an eidetic sociology is possible. 
In recommending the incorporation of es- 
sence into the corpus of sociological concepts, 
Bruyn presupposes this possibility. In fact, 
such a science was attempted by students 
and contemporaries of Husserl, most notably 
Max Scheler. In terms of strict Husserlian 
phenomenology though, they were unsuccess- 
ful (cf. Schutz, 1962:140-2, 150-79; Neis- 
ser, 1959:210-11; Spiegelberg, 1971:266— 
7). They often provided a wealth of insights 
(cf. Scheler, 1954), but their findings were 
not essential, not a priori. Scheler in fact was 
forced to reverse his position on findings he 
once held essential (Spiegelberg, 1971:266). 

The question of an eidetic sociology is 
«complex. This complexity follows from Hus- 
serl’s theory of essence (1962:45-71; Le- 
vinas, 1967; Kockelmans, 1967:77-105), 
the changes it underwent: (Merleau-Ponty, 
1964a:43-95) and the cogency of the 
criticisms leveled at it (Dufrenne, 1966: 
75-84; Merleau-Ponty, 1969:105-29; Neis- 

«ser, 1959; Schutz, 1966:92-115). Space does 
not permit a detailed discussion, nor is it 
tour purpose to render a final judgment. In- 
stead we wish to point to the thorny prob- 
lems sociologists must face if they wish to 
«do an eidetic sociology. 

_ If we wished to describe the essence of a 
psychological phenomenon which did not 
imply the existence of others, e.g., action as 
experienced, it would be possible. Of course, 
such a description would be of our own ex- 
peecrience of action within the reduced sphere. 
Indeed, Schutz (1967:45-96) provided such 
«a description. Sociology’s objects, however, 
ware social. The existence of others are pre- 
‘supposed. If we wish to do an eidetic de- 
«scription of social action, even our own, we 
arun into Douglas’ problem, discussed above. 
A theory of intersubjectivity is required and 
implied.41 By definition, social action takes 


11 That Scheler’s findings were not a priori may 
vbe traceable partly to his defective theory of inter- 
subjectivity (Scheler, 1954:213-64; Schutz, 1962: 
150-79) on which he based his search for essences. 
That theory involved the positing of a highly ques- 
tionable supra-individual consciousness. 
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account of, and is oriented to the behavior 
of others (Weber, 1968:4). 

Within the empirical, mundane realm a 
theory of intersubjectivity seems possible (cf. 
Zaner, 1961). Husserl’s approach (1970b: 
89-151), unfortunately, led him into the 
transcendental] realm, where the problem of 
intersubjectivity seems insoluble (Lauer, 
1965:148-62; Ricoeur, 1967a:115-42). 
Through the use of the phenomenological- 
psychological reduction Husserl (1970a: 
238) held that it is possible for the social 
scientist to understand and describe the in- 
tentional acts of his subjects. By extension, 
it would seem that the meaningful action of 
others can be grasped. 

However, social scientists who wish to fol- 
low Husserl at this point are led into the 
problem of transcendental intersubjectivity. 
The social scientist must first perform the 
reduction on himself (1970a:253), which 
reveals the social scientist as the “absolutely 
single ego” (1970a:256), the transcendental 
Ego. In so doing, his subjects are trans- 
formed into a phenomenon. In order to ac- 
count for the existence of others and a world 
in common, “there necessarily occurs a trans- 
formation of the phenomenological-psycho- 
logical epoché and reduction into the trans- 
cendental” (1970a:256). The knotty prob- 
lem must then be faced of how others are 
constituted in the social scientist (qua trans- 
cendental Ego) through his own’ intentional 
acts. As Schutz (1966:51-91) has skillfully 
argued, Husserl’s theory of transcendental 
intersubjectivity not only fails, but is ad- 
dressed to a psuedo-problem. Intersubjec- 
tivity “is not a problem of constitution which 
can be solved within the transcendental 
sphere, but is rather a datum (Gegebenhest) 
of the life-world” (Schutz, 1966:82). 

If we withdraw from the transcendental 
sphere and treat the world and intersubjec- 
tivity as ontologically given, as do Schutz 
(1966:89) and Merleau-Ponty (1964b:151- 
81), we can still inquire as to the possibility 
of a strict eidetic sociology. A theory of in- 
tersubjectivity is still required, but only at 
the mundane level. Presupposing such a 
theory (cf. Schutz, 1967:97-138; Merleau- 
Ponty, 1962:346-65), a problem still re- 
mains. 

An essence is always intuited from an “ex- 
ample,” a phenomenon which corresponds to 
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a factual or imaginary object. Husserl has 
said that immediately given phenomena are 
. grasped and explicated according to types 

. (1970a:220). That is, the life-world and 


all objects in it are experienced in their typi- - 


cality, e.g., a typical house, a typical con- 
cert, a typical day, an atypical child (cf. 
Schutz, 
has called ours a “typifying consciousness.” 
This leads to the question, though, of 
whether or not the essence is preconstituted 
by the type in terms of which we have ex- 
perienced the object in the mundane world. 
Schutz (1966:115) argues that this is in fact 
the case, and that ‘there is indeed merely a 
difference of degree between type and eidos” 
(essence). 

Since types are “vacillating approxima- 
tions” generated in terms of actors’ pragmatic 
purposes (cf. Schutz, 1970:63-4), they are 
not vehicles to be driven beyond their own 
pragmatic destination. Descriptions of the 
essence of typified social phenomena may 
very well go beyond how those phenomena 
are seen, experienced and accomplished by 
the actors themselves. Furthermore, since 
types are contingent and somewhat arbitrary, 
there is no guarantee that the typified object 
with which one begins will bear any deter- 
minate and unequivocal relationship to the 
phenomena being sought. 

Systematic sampling offers a solution, but 
to opt for that solution is to vitiate the search 
for eidetic knowledge. Reasoning from sam- 
ples leads to a posteriori knowledge. If the 
promise of a strict eidetic sociology is to be 
fulfilled only the methods of phenomenology 
may be used, e.g., reduction and imagina- 
tive variation. If only these methods are 
used, though, it is difficult to see how we 
can ever arrive at a priori knowledge of the 
essential structure of social phenomena. On 
the other hand, if these are our sole methods, 
our approach begins to take on features of 
the very objectivism (cf. Schutz, 1964:4) 
which would-be phenomenological sociolo- 
gists have opposed. We may be led to make 
claims about “what social phenomena really 
are” which run counter to claims put forward 
by actors.!? 


12 Koestenbaum’s suggested use of phenomenology 
in the study of status (1966:336) seems to us, in 
fact, to suggest a type of result incompatible with 
Schutz’ Weberian postulate of adequacy (1962:44). 


1962:7-27). Natanson (1970:5). 
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. Clearly, the.search for an eidetic sociology : 
faces many seemingly insurmountable prob- 
lems. The social presupposes a theory of in-’ 
tersubjectivity. Husserl required and formu- 
lated such a theory ‘at the transcendental 


level, but was unsuccessful. Even if we re- 


fuse his transcendental invitation and remain 
on mundane ground, we find that the search 
for eidos is circumscribed and prejudiced by 
its origin: the typified life-world. To seek 
for the essence beyond the type is to risk 
forsaking interpretative understanding with 
little assurance of finding a priori knowledge. 
In the end, even if we put aside these prob- 
lems, we might well ask whether it is even 
wise to assume that social phenomena have 
a Husserlian a priori. 
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The foregoing would seem to suggest that 
even properly understood, the possibility of 
a phenomenological sociology in the sense 
envisioned by Husserl is highly questionable. 
However, we should realize that Husserl ac- 
tually knew little of the concrete problems 
of the social sciences (cf. Schutz, .1962:140). 
In fact some sociologies which have been 
called phenomenological are closer to the 
spirit, if not the letter of phenomenology 
than the pertinent statements of its founder. 
What distinguishes these sociologies from 
those we have criticized is that the following 
involve and invoke no claim that what is 
done actually is, or is the same as, Husserlian 
phenomenology. 

Here we wish to discuss briefly three of 
these sociologies in terms of their phenom- 
enological features. A fourth type, ethno- 
methodology, will be elaborated in our final 
section. These types are neither exhaustive 
nor strictly drawn. Rather, they are some- 
what arbitrarily drawn analytical devices of- 
fered simply to point out and distinguish 
between different programs -in what can be 
called phenomenological sociology. 

Hopefully, in noting and: distinguishing 
between types of phenomenological sociolo- 
gies we may prevent further confusion among 
critics (Schur, 1971; Neisser, 1959; Gold- 
stein, 1963; Pivcevic, 1972). So far, they 
have sought to question the possibility and 
utility of something they have called phenom- 
enological sociology, usually without realiz-. 
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ing their arguments are only aimed at one 
type. Or, worse yet, they are aimed unknow- 
ingly and indiscriminately at different types. 
Finally, and unfortunately, their arguments 
reveal a failure to understand completely 
any of the types they have addressed.’ 

Type I can be called phenomenological in 
a loose sense because, whether it is realized 
or not, it makes use of a phenomenological 
philosophical perspective. This perspective 
is one which stresses “the primacy of con- 
sciousness and subjective meaning in the 
interpretation of social action” (Natanson, 
1962:157). Natanson (1962:165) has identi- 
fied W. I. Thomas, Cooley, Mead, and Weber 
with this approach; but it would not be out 
of order to identify this as the perspective 
of those working within what Wilson (1970) 
has called the interpretive paradigm (cf. 
Shearing and Petrunik, 1972). Natanson 
(1962:157) cautions, however, that “Obvi- 
ously the label ‘phenomenological’ is less 
than satisfactory for this total approach, 
since it neither derives directly from the 
philosophy of Edmund Husserl nor is always 
philosophically compatible with principles 
of Husserlian phenomenology.” Neither in- 
tersubjectivity nor the natural attitude are 
thematized in Type I. 

Type II adopts an explicit and clarified 
phenomenological philosophical perspective 
as its foundation. This phenomenologically 
founded sociology follows from the studies 
of Alfred Schutz (1967) in which the latter 
clarified Weber’s concept of action and his 
method of ideal type construction. In his 
studies Schutz revealed the invariant formal 
structures of the life-world (cf. 1966:116): 


18 Schur (1971:115-36) fails to distinguish and 
understand the differences between Types I, I, and 
IV. He misunderstands the latter in a rather com- 
mon fashion (cf. Denzin, 1970; Zimmerman and 
Wieder, 1970). Neisser (1959) criticizes the major 
figure of Type II (Schutz) in terms of the inap- 
propriate criteria of strict eidetic sociology. Gold- 
stein (1963) misconceives phenomenological so- 
ciology as being solely a first person enterprise. 
In so doing he confuses features of Type III with 
Type II, and fails to grasp how the latter develops 
an observer’s account of social action. Pivcevic 
(1972) confuses Type I, If, and III. He rejects 
rather than disproves Type II because he uses an 
objectivist notion of what is social (cf. Schutz, 
1964:5~6). Thus he fails to grasp the meaning of 
social (action) within Weber’s framework. 
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the realms of manipulation (1962:306) and 
of others (1962:15), and the systems of 
relevance and typification (1970). 

This “ontology of. the life-world,”’ which 
Husserl had called for (1970a:173), pro- 
vides a true a priori framework within which, 
and with reference to, sociologists neces- 
sarily discover and resolve their problematic. 
Though Schutz did an eidetic science, his 
was not an eidetic sociology, for he did not 
seek the essence of discipline-defined “social 
phenomena.” Rather, he sought to elucidate 
the a priori structure of the world in which 
sociological phenomena are apprehended. 
Rather than seeking the essence, e.g., of 
corporations, the state or society, Schutz 
turned to the structures of the life-world. 
which those phenomena presuppose, e.g., a 
world of contemporaries beyond our reach 
grasped through socially distributed and 
pragmatically generated typifications, etc. 

For Schutz these structures included mun- 
dane intersubjectivity as an ontological 
given. He began, but never completed, a 
theory of intersubjectivity (1967:97-138; 
Zaner, 1961). The life-world, intersubjec- 
tivity, and the natural attitude (cf. Husserl, 
1962:91), that is, the attitude of naive be- 
lief in the existence of the world, were ex- 
amined by Schutz through the eidetic sci- 
ence which he called the “constitutive phe- 
nomenology of the natural attitude” (1962: 
132). The type of sociclogy founded on 
Schutz’s phenomenology is continued most 
notably by Berger and Luckman (1966) 
and Holzner (1968). 

Type III also is phenomenologically 
founded on the structures of the life-world, 
but it uses what may be called a phenomeno- 
logical approach. Traveling under the ban- 
ner of reflexive sociology, Type III can be 
understood as a philosophically radicalized 
version of the type of sociology Gouldner 
(1970) called for (cf. Zaner, 1971). Draw- 
ing upon Husserl, Schutz, Merleau-Ponty 
(1964b:98-113; cf. O'Neill, 1970) and 
Garfinkel (1967), this first person approach 
is predicated on the recognition that soci- 
ology is in and about the very life-world that 
it studies. This leads to a rejection of the 
ideal of an absolute observer and requires 
that research be carried out in a manner 
which preserves the presence of the observer 
(cf. Darville, 1972). In so doing, this ap- 
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proach seeks to warrant its claims of knowl- 
edge through explicating the grounds for 
those claims. 

This Type is phenomenological in th 
' sense that it z 


. . . purports nothing less than accounting for 
the world, its objectivity, and the unques- 
tioned certainty of its existence in subjective 
terms, or to put it differently, revealing the 
world as a correlate and product of subjective 
functions, activities and operations (Gur- 
witsch, 1966:416). 


Understood as critical in a phenomenological 
sense (cf. Zaner, 1970), reflexive sociology 
seeks “to make explicit those structures that 
remain merely implicit and taken for 
granted” (Zaner, 1970:82). It does so in 
the belief that “Unless the respondent’s and 
researcher’s decoding and encoding proce- 
dures are basic elements of the research 
enterprise, we cannot make sense of either 
the phenomena being studied or the mate- 
rials labeled ‘findings’ ” (Cicourel, 1968:3). 
Intersubjectivity and the natural attitude do 
become thematized in this approach. While 
there are wide differences in their work, 
O’Neill (1972), Smith (1972a, 1972b) and 
Cicourel (1968) can be identified with this 
approach. 


PHENOMENOLOGY AND ETHNOMETHODOLOGY 


Type IV, ethnomethodology, has a dis- 
tinctive relationship to both sociology and 
phenomenology. It is a program of inquiry 
which combines certain phenomenological 
and sociological concerns while transform- 
ing them in such a way as to do violence to 
neither but, rather, to constitute for itself 
a unique and independent domain of study. 
Note, however, that the following exposi- 
tion by no means deals with all of what cur- 
rently travels under the rubric of ethno- 
methodology. Rather, our attention is re- 
stricted to explicating the ethnomethodologi- 
cal program of Harold Garfinkel (1967) as 
found in the writings of Pollner, Wieder, and 
Zimmerman (in Douglas, 1970). Using their 
formulations as a resource, we will now 
sketch some of the affinities of the ethno- 
methodological program with phenomeno- 
logical concerns and the ways in which it 
transforms those concerns to establish its 
own distinctive domain of investigation. 


, 
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To begin with, the attitude which consti- 
tutes the ethnomethodological domain differs. 
from the “attitude of everyday life” (the 
natural attitude) which constitutes the do- 
main common both to lay members and con- 
ventional sociological analysts in a manner 
akin to the way that the phenomenological 
attitude differs from the natural attitude. 
Under the natural attitude, the objects of 
the domain of everyday life are believed to 
exist independently of the mode of inquiry 
addressed to them. Both phenomenology and 
ethnomethodology suspend or “bracket” 14 
the belief that such objects are independent 
of the mode of inquiry used to make the 
objects observable. The phenomena thus 
made available for phenomenological and 
ethnomethodological inquiry differ in their 
constitution from the phenomenon of the 
natural attitude. They also differ from each 
other by virtue of the particular form of 
reduction used by each (cf. Zimmerman and 
Pollner, 1970:98).15 For phenomenology, 
objects in the “real” world are reduced to 
objects of immediate consciousness and are 
seen as constituted in and through inten- 
tional acts of consciousness. For ethno- 


‘methodology, the “objective” features of 


the social world are reduced to the interpre- 
tative procedures by which that world is 
assembled and accomplished in concrete, on- 
going, social situations. For phenomenology, 
the foundational nexus of meaning in the 
world is immediate consciousness; for ethno- 


` 


14 A distinction must be made here regarding the 
attitude assumed by the enthnomethodologist. That 
attitude brackets the ontological status of any social 
world “external” to the directly observed social situ- 
ation, but takes as given the objective reality of 
the observed “situated practices.” To the degree that 
it gives the latter ontological status, it parallels the 
natural attitude in having a mundane, objective, 
intersubjectively verifiable domain. As Pollner 
(1970) pointed out, however, it is a precondition 
of all forms of inquiry, including the phenomieno- 
logical variety, to have an “objective” domain. 
Phenomenological inquiry differs from the other 
two which concern us in that its domain is inter- 
subjectively verifiable, but no claim is made for the 
objective reality of that domain. The very question 
of “reality” is bracketed, but the resulting phe- 
nomena are treated as unquestionably given. Thus, 
naively speaking, the domain is “objective.” 

15 It is perhaps useful to observe that the term 
“reduction” derives from the Latin compound “re- 
ducere,” which means “to lead back to origins.” 
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methodology, the foundational nexus of 
meaning in the social world is the immedi- 
ately present, directly observed social situa- 
tion.1° For both, anything transcending this 
nexus (“real” objects “outside” of con- 
sciousness; “objective” features of society 
“outside” of situations wherein their sense 
is recognized by members) is bracketed or 
“put out of play” with regard to the task 
of describing or accounting for the features 
of their respective domains. The domain of 
phenomenological inquiry, then, consists 
solely of the recognizable structures of im- 
mediate consciousness; while the domain of 
ethnomethodological inquiry consists solely 
of members’ situated practices which pro- 
duce for themselves and for observers the 
sense of objective social structures. 

- Note also that the fundamental notion of 
intersubjectivity receives a characteristically 
different placement in these domains. In the 
phenomenology of Schutz, intersubjectivity 
is viewed ‘as an ontologically given feature 
of the social world, and analysis is directed 
toward the constitutive attitudes and beliefs 
that make such a viewpoint possible for 
members of the social world. In contrast, in- 
tersubjectivity enters the ethnomethodologi- 
cal domain as the sense of intersubjectivity 
contingently accomplished by members’ sit- 
uated practices. The transformation here in- 
volves a shift from the realm of the a priori 
to that of the contingently actual—the a 
priori becomes a problematic feature of ac- 
tual accomplishment. In contradistinction to 
both these conceptions, however, the ques- 
tion of intersubjectivity never enters the 
domain of the natural attitude in a the- 
matized ‘form as a topic or object of study 
in its own right. Rather, intersubjectivity 


16 While misleading in certain respects, the fol- 
lowing formulations may be useful in grasping the 
character of the transformation of perspective in- 
volved in shifting from one attitude to another. 

(a) The natural attitude views consciousness as 
an “object” in the world, while the phe- 
nomenological attitude views the “world” as 
an object of consciousness. 

(b) The natural attitude views the features of 
particular social situations as products of 
the encompassing society, while the ethno- 
methodological attitude views the features of 


the encompassing society as products of par-- 


ticular social situations. 
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resides at its foundation as an unexamined 
but essential presupposition. 

Perhaps enough has been said to display 
yet another similarity between phenome- | 
nology and ethnomethodology: the structur- 
ally similar character of the misunderstand- 
ings to which both are often subject. These 
misunderstandings typically fail to recognize 
that the domains of reference and the lan- 
guage used to describe the objects of those 
domains are radically different in constitu- 
tion (and, hence, meaning) from the domain 
of reference constituted by the natural at- . 
titude, i.e., the taken-for-granted reality of 
the commonsense world. The radical char- 
acter of this difference may be indicated by 
the fact, paradoxical as it may seem, that 
the “same” question cannot be addressed to 
problems within these domains. This is so 
simply because the terms of any question 
(and, hence, the terms of any possible an- 
swer) undergo a thorough transformation of 
meaning as they pass from one domain to 
another. For example, under the auspices 
of the natural attitude a question may be - 
asked about the manifest or latent func- 
tion of some transsituational phenomena 
(phenomena whose existence is taken to re- 
side outside any particular situation, i.e., 
objective phenomena). Under the auspices 
of the ethnomethodological attitude and its 
attendant reduction, however, a question 
about transsituational phenomena automati- 
cally becomes a question about the phenom- 
enon of transsituationality (i.e., how mem- 
bers produce and sustain the sense of ob- 
jective phenomena taken to exist outside the 
occasion where that sense is made collec- 
tively available). l 

Clearly the actual practitioners of the 
ethnomethodological program are explicitly 
aware of the radical character of their do- 
main assumptions and that the order of 
phenomena which concerns them is entirely 
incommensurable with what it is usually 
taken to be. Thus, Zimmerman and Pollner 
state that “The reduction does not generate 
research that may be regarded as an exten- 
sion, refinement, or correction of extant so- 
ciological inquiry. . . . The- [ethnomethod- 
ological] reduction constitutes as its phe- 
nomenon an order of affairs that has no 


i 
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; identifiable counterpart in contemporary so- 
cial science” (1970:99) 27 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It should be apparent that phenomenology, 
properly understood, can contribute to the 
sociological enterprises, properly understood. 
For this contribution to come about, and to 
save ourselves from the radical problems of 
what is called phenomenological sociology, 
we must make a systematic and disciplined 
inquiry into Husserlian phenomenologies and 
their derivatives (transcendental, psycholog- 
ical, hermeneutical and existential phenome- 
nologies). This alone, however, is not 
enough; for any contribution phenomenology 
can make presupposes and depends on a 
clear understanding of what sociology is and 
can become. Since there are many sociologies, 
the task is complex. The resolution, however, 
is an individual problem (cf. Gouldner, 
1970) not only compatible with, but comple- 
mentary to, phenomenological inquiry (cf. 
Zaner, 1971). 
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This paper explores the structure, circumstances, and consequences of the use of quasi-_ 
theories in talk about socially problematic situations. Impelled by a situation within their 
view which they perceive as disorderly, people attempt to construct its reality by talking 
about it. In the course of talk, participants tentatively indicate that they are about to pursue 
a given Hne of analysis, Such moves take the form of stylized verbal expressions. If the 
others respond by accepting the indication as a fruitful Ene to pursue, agreement on a 
cure for the problematic situation will be forthcoming. They will then draw an inference 
jrom the cure to the basic nature of the problem; a specification of the core problem will 
be constructed, Participants will then build around this specification and its cure a more 
elaborate causal analysis containing the following elements (a) a distinction between the 
core problem and essentially illusory aspects of it; (b) causal generalizations that support the 
analysis; (c) illustrations, examples, and biographical reconstructions; and (d) widespread 


‘Ethnomethodology and the problem of 
order: comment on Denzin.” Pp, 287-98 
in J. Douglas (ed.), Understanding Every- ` 
day Life. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Com- 


values and beHefs that support the analysis. 


REALITY CONSTRUCTION IN PROBLEMATIC 
SITUATIONS 


Ny collectively defined contemporary 
social problem represents a set of con- 
ditions regarded as both undesirable 

and avoidable. But the grounds on which 
conditions are so defined and the process of 
definition itself are not well understood. This 
essay seeks to advance that understanding 
by focusing on the social construction of the 
reality of social problems.? We will examine 


z 


* Revised version of a paper presented at the an- 
nual meeting of The Society for the Study of Social 
Problems, New Orleans, La., August 25-28, 1972, 
We are indebted to our colleagues Jay Demerath, 
Anthony Harris, Lewis Killian, Michael Lewis, 
Thelma McCormack, Randall Stokes, and Andrew 
Twaddle for their helpful comments and criticism. 

1 The concept of the quasi-theory comes from 
previous work by the authors which explored the 
political uses of a quasi-theory of communication 
(Hall and Hewitt, 1970). Our work is linked to 
several strands of research and theory. The analysis 


the uses of quasi-theories in talk about prob- 
lematic situations. Quasi-theories—defined as 
ad hoc explanations brought to problematic 


builds generally on the image of man as a “reality 
constructionist” drawing on a social stock of knowl- 
edge (Berger and Luckmann, 1966). The emphasis 
on social order as an accomplishment of everyday 
conduct derives primarily from Garfinkel (1967) 
and McHugh (1968). Our view of social problems 
closely parallels that of Herbert Blumer (1971: 
298) who views problems as “fundamentally prod- 
ucts of a process of collective definition instead of 
existing independently as a set of objective social 
arrangements with an intrinsic makeup.” This view 
of problems is also grounded in Hall’s (1973) sym- 
bolic interactionist analysis of politics, The felt 
need to explain problematic situations and thus to 
restore order is related to the process in which ac- 
counts are rendered and received in the event of 
normative failures (Scott and Lyman, 1968). This 
conception also draws from Mills’ (1940) concep- 
tion of vocabularies of motives. The general ap- 
proach to social problems we develop here can be 
viewed as an effort to apply aspects of the labeling 
perspective more generally to the analysis of social 
problems (cf. Becker, 1963; Schur, 1971). 
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situations to give them order and hope—have 
both structure and consequences. The ex- 
planations and solutions offered by quasi- 
theories permit situations to be perceived as 
meaningful in the light of common-sense no- 
tions of human behavior and social arrange- 
ments. i © 

_ The concept of the problematic situation 
can be defined on the basis of Schur’s treat- 
meni of deviant behavior: 


Human behavior is deviant to the extent that 
it comes to be viewed as involving a person- 
ally discreditable departure from a group’s 
normative expectations, and it elicits inter- 
personal or collective reactions that serve to 
“isolate,” “treat,” “correct,” or “punish” in- 
dividuals engaged in such behavior (Schur, 
1971:24). 


There are three main elements in this defini- 
tion. First, it focuses on concrete behavior as 
socially defined, and not on alleged charac- 
teristics of the behaving person or on some 
objective feature of the behavior itself, Sec- 
ond, it emphasizes the normative standard 
against which the judgment of deviance is 
made. Third, it calls attention to collective 
responses to the behavior of individual devi- 
ants. These three elements are central to any 
general definition of problematic situations. 

In their responses to thé social world, 
people do not act in relation to discrete and 
objectively meaningful behavior and events. 
Rather, they act toward situations which 
contain behavior and events which are given 
meaning. Thus we must focus on socially 
problematic situations. If we fail to do so, 
and choose instead to deal more generally 
with “social problems,” or with their discrete 
manifestations, we neglect the process of 
reality construction and move too quickly to 
its product. 

The standard of judgment used in defining 
situations as socially problematic is a more 
difficult issue, and we cannot give it the full 
attention it deserves. The question of devi- 
ance itself is not easily resolved since the 
concept of normative expectations leaves 
much to be desired? We suggest as an al- 


2 A number of authors have illuminated the status 
of rules or norms in defining deviant behavior 
(Becker, 1963; Hall, 1973; Cicourel, 1972; Katz, 
1972), Of these, Katz is perhaps clearest in arguing 
that deviance cannot be fully defined by rule-viola- 
tions or by accusations of violations; instead, the 
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ternative standard one which involves a 
cognitive conception of social order as its 
basis. While the definition of situations as 
deviant suggests that departures from norma- 
tive expectations are significant, the stan- 
dards are, in fact, far more diverse. What is 
noticed as a scene is surveyed and judgments 
made is not simply that norms are being 
violated, but more generally that the orderly 
quality of the scene is questionable. Labels 
of deviance that attempt to discredit and 
isolate individuals for their acts are responses 
to situations that are first perceived as ex- 
traordinary. The label of deviance is, in 
effect, an attempt to explain social disorder 
and possibly to formulate a plan of action 
against it. 

The standards by which people judge 
situations orderly or disorderly ordinarily 
lic in the background but come to conscious- 
ness when they are violated.’ In addition to 
normative considerations, people’s sense of 
the orderliness of others’ acts and of the con- 
texts in which they act is informed by judg- 
ments of the typicality of their acts, of the 
likelihood of observed acts and events, of 
causal relationships in the situation, of the 
technical efficiency of their acts in relation 
to their perceived goals, and of the substan- 
tive congruency between actors’ and ob- 
servers’ perception of the scene. Whether as 
participants or onlookers, people are disposed 
to view a situation as orderly if they can find 
a basis for viewing the behavior in it as 
typical of its members, probable under the 
circumstances, applicable in the light of con- 
ditions, appropriate to the goals being sought, 
realistic in its direction, and morally within 
the norms. They view it as disorderly if the 
behavior seems atypical, unlikely, inexpli- 
cable, technically inappropriate, unrealistic, 
or morally wrong. 

Behavior that departs from any one of 
these standards will be sufficient to arouse 
concern, If a group of professors, for ex- 
ample, see a colleague acting in a way they 
perceive as detrimental to his career, order 





“sociological existence of deviant phenomena is con- 
stituted by the imputation of deviant ontological 
status to human beings” (1972:192). 

3A variety of lists of such standards could be 
constructed. Our discussion parallels that of Peter 
McHugh (1968:43-5), which is in turn an adapta- 
tion from Garfinkel (cf. 1967:76-103). 
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is made problematic by the technical ‘ineffi- 
ciency of his acts. If a married couple viewed 


. bystheir friends as well-adjusted and happy 


are seen quarreling bitterly~in public, order 
is called into question by the atypicality of 
their acts. In either examp‘e, all other stan- 
dards of order may be met, and still the situa- 
tion is judged disorderly. 

If orderliness is questioned solely because 
of a normative violation, order may be rein- 


` troduced before participants have a chance 
to ponder the issue. Some normative viola- 


tions are instantly noted and accounts by the 
violator expected. If an acceptable excuse or 
justification (Scott and Lyman, 1968) en- 
sues, order is re-established. Likewise, ob- 
servers of a situation may impute excuses, 
justifications, and acceptances to partici- 
pants. Some violations are dealt with through 
widely shared and well-understood labels, 


: which make it possible to construct a situa- 


tion as orderly because it contains deviance 
and deviants. Thus, for example, a homicide 
is viewed as orderly because typicality, causal 
texture, probabilities of certain kinds of be- 
havior, and other standards are assessed 
specifically with reference to a situation that 
contains “murder” and “murderers.” 
Finally, we must consider the nature of the 


` collective response to a problematic situation. 


In the case of deviance, certain kinds of ac- 
tion are targeted and individuals discredited 
and handled. The individual is in effect told: 
you have violated norms and so must be 
dealt with in appropriate ways. “Appropri- 
ate” responses to deviance involve both dele- 
gating authority to control agents who deal 
with the deviant and his avoidance by the 
pure. 

Deviance can be easily dealt with: A situa- 
tion is perceived as problematic with respect 
to social order; a label is then invoked which 


. “explains” the perceived disorder; that label 


discredits individuals and indicates and justi- 


_ fies social reactions; order is thus re-intro- 


duced. The labels available for problematic 
situations and their contents are highly regu- 
larized in the area of deviance, and the social 
mechanisms for applying them are highly 
formalized. But people are confronted with 
a range of problematic situations for which 
deviance labels cannot be applied, because 
they are unavailable or do not fit. 

Where deviance labels are not used and 


accounts do not suffice; explanation becomes 
the major feature of the collective construc- , 
tion of the reality of a problematic situation. ° 
Whether the explanation is in hand, antici- 
pated, or to be sought, the nature of the 
problem is tied intimately to the notion that 
there is a solution, which in turn implies 
explanation. The emphasis on explanation 
suggests that people confront many dis- 
orderly situations with implicit optimism— 
if not the view that all things work out for 
the best, at least the assumption that things 
can be understood, that events have a dis- 
coverable meaning (cf. Killian, 1971). This 
assumption is reflected in the liberal ethos of 
science, progress, intelligence, and ration- 
ality (Rossides, 1972). f 
Let us then examine how people construct 
the reality of socially problematic situations 
other than those constructed as deviant or 
those in which accounts are given and readily 
accepted. We advance the following defini-- 
tion: A situation is regarded as problematic 
to the extent that it comes to be viewed as 
involving social disorder for which an ex- 
planation is available or will be available. 


THE QUASI-THEORY OF COMMUNICATION ' 


It is in the social context of talk that prob- 
lematic situations become defined. Everyday 
talk about problems is clearly not conducted 
according to the rigorous criteria of scientific 
rationality. Instead, talk about problems 
structures their nature, and it does so because 
the stock of knowledge held more or less in 
common by the members of a society includes 
a stock of quasi-theories which are available 
when talk demands their use. . 3 

The term quasi-theory has its origins in 
the authors’ (1970) analysis of the tactics 
used by the Nixon administration to manage - 
the dissent that followed the invasion of 
Cambodia in the spring of 1970. In that 
analysis we argued that the administration ` 
had relied on a quasi-theory of communica- 
tion to cool out students and others who pro- 
tested what they perceived as a widening of 
the war in Indochina. During that period the 
administration was preoccupied -with com- 
munication between it and the public. This 
preoccupation reflected the availability in 
American culture of a quasi-theory which 
sees problems (failures, crises, errors, con- 
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flicts, controversies) in organizational and 
interpersonal affairs as due to communication 
breakdowns. When communications break 
down, the flow of information is disrupted 
and disagreements and misunderstandings oc- 
cur. To solve such problems people must 
work to re-establish communication. Faced 
with growing dissent, the administration 
made effective use of this quasi-theory in 
attempting to redefine the political situation. 
By claiming that it had been basically mis- 
understood, the administration reasserted its 
goals and, at the same time, appeared to link 
them with the goals of protesters. Moreover, 
faced with an expanding anti-war movement, 
the administration, by striking a visible pos- 
ture of listening to dissent, was able to cool 
out some dissenters. It defined a controversial 
situation in such a way as to attribute dissent 
either to a misunderstanding of policy or to 
disagreements over means and not ends. In 
so doing, it was leaning on an American cul- 
tural tendency to attribute curative effects to 
enhanced communications. 


THE STRUCTURE OF QUASI-THEORIES 


Many stylized, nearly ritual expressions 
occur in-situations in which quasi-theories are 
invoked. “The trouble was due to a misun- 
derstanding.” “If only you’d listen to me 
you’d know I’m saying the same thing you 
are.” “Don’t worry about him, its just a 
stage he’s going through.” “She just doesn’t 
understand the rules.” At some stage in prob- 
lematic situations, participants by intention 
or chance use expressions that signal that a 
given line of causal analysis is to be followed. 
The signal, by the use of widely recognized 
phrases, permits, but does not require, a new 
turn of events and words. This signal may 
or may not be picked up by other partici- 
pants—it may or may not be accepted as a 
way to define the situation. If it is, each par- 
ticipant has access to experiences, knowledge, 
explanations, and principles that permit co- 
operative work toward defining the situa- 
_tion.* 


4 Experiences, knowledge, explanations, and prin- 
ciples may vary among participants in a context 
of talk. If so, agreement on a possible line of causal 
analysis may be more difficult to attain. Participants 
who differ in social class, ethnicity, religion, or other 


Once a common expression is regarded as 
a potential basis for defining the problematic 
situation, the quasi-theory comes fully into 
play. What is essential to a quasi-theory is 
its logic, which is one of cause and effect, 
though quite disarranged temporally if 
viewed from a scientific viewpoint. The use 
of quasi-theories involves the postulation of 
a cure, followed by an analysis of cause and 
effect that supports the cure. 

The stylized, common expressions that 
trigger the full use of quasi-theories are, in 
effect, announcements of an appropriate cure 
or resolution to a problem. In a dispute be- 
tween a married couple, for example, the 
assertion by one that “I didn’t know you felt 
that way!” may be seen as an opening for 
the use of a stylized expression, which in 
turn makes possible an agreement (cure) to 
sit down and talk about differences. Thus we 
might imagine the following dialogue: 


HE: I didn’t know you felt that way! 

SHE: But I’ve been saying so all along! 

HE: We’ve got to learn to communicate 
better. 

SHE: How about right now? 


In this illustration, the stylized expression 
and its response constitute an agreement 
about a cure. The agreement may be tem- 
porary or enduring, depending on the success 
of the cooperative work that ensues. 

That work requires constructing an appro- 
priate causal framework. Once a cure has 
been announced, actors draw on the social 
stock of knowledge to construct an analysis 
of cause and effect that supports the cure; to 
construct the nature of the problematic situa- 
tion so that the core or basic problem mirrors 
the intended cure. This construction is ac- 
companied by several processes: First, the 
inference from cure to core problem is sup- 
ported by a redefinition of other aspects of 
the problematic situation as essentially illu- 
sory. Second, the causal analysis is extended 
by formulating causal generalizations—state- 


important dimensions may find common ground 
only with difficulty. It is also important to note 
that some contexts of talk focus on problematic 
situations, but contain an implicit agreement not to 
come to agreement about the reality of the problem. 
“Bar room” talk often occurs in the context of a 
definition of the situation that makes continued dis- 
pute the chief goal. 


~~ 
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ments, broad in scope, that generalize about 
a class of similar situations or conditions and 
thus promise to subsume the particular case. 
. Third, illustrations and examples are brought 
to bear which help establish the validity of 
the causal or explanatory scheme being used. 
And fourth, support is sought in more general 
values, beliefs, and social perspectives. . 

The common sense distinction between 
that which is real and that which is merely 
apparent is essential to quasi-theoretical ex- 
planation. All explanation is concerned with 
simplification, with reducing masses of con- 
fusing detail to some orderly form. Quasi- 
theoretical explanation accomplishes this 
task by distinguishing between those aspects 
of problematic situations that are central and 
basic and those which are peripheral or ap- 
parent. Thus, for example, an attempt to deal 
with the problematics of urban violence in 
terms of a quasi-theory of protest entails 
viewing much observed behavior as only 
seemingly anti-social—violent acts are seen 
as efforts to protest and be heard, and not as 
acts really directed against society. A married 
couple, having agreed that talk is the cure 
for their problem, and that the lack of ade- 
quate communication és their problem, will 
redefine their substantive disagreements as 
trivial, exaggerated, really illusory. By creat- 
ing this distinction between the real and the 
apparent, quasi-theoretical explanation ac- 
complishes the task of simplification. 

The data of human experience must also 
be ordered, and in this task an arsenal of. 
causal generalizations stands ready. Once 
problem and cure have been posited and 
agreed on, it is not difficult for people to con- 
struct generalizations that will appear to 
subsume the situation in question. If prob- 
lem and cure are, respectively, ineffective and 
improved communication, and all other as- 
‘pects of the problem are merely illusory, then 
it is easy to generalize about the importance 
of communication in human affairs. “Most 
problems between people ultimately resolve 
to problems of communication” might be 
taken as a paradigm for such generalizations. 
The generalizing process is assisted by the 
social stock of aphorisms that members can 
draw on and use. The fact that each time- 
honored saying has its opposite number only 
adds to the ease of generalization. 

Quasi-theoretical explanation seeks further 
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support for its analysis in examples and illus- 
trations. Personal experiences and memory 
can usually be relied on to produce other in- 
stances of the situation under analysis. In- 
deed, it is likely that a good deal of past 
experience will be reinterpreted in the light 
of the new “insight” that has been reached— 
events and incidents from the past will 
rapidly be recalled and fall into place as the 
explanatory power of the quasi-theory is 
explored. This ability of the quasi-theory to 
explain past as well as present situations adds 
to an actor’s conviction that they have ade- 
quately explained the situation. 

Finally, underlying various phases of 
quasi-theoretical explanation are a variety of 
values and beliefs that can be drawn on as 
needed to buttress points and support the 
explanation under construction. We pointed - 
out in the analysis of the quasi-theory of 
communication’'and the management of dis- 
sent, for example, that its interpretation of 
events was reinforced by'a prevalent Ameri- 
can belief in common values. Frequent refer- 
ence in the American context to the existence 
of basic goals for the society and basic stan- 
dards of Americanism (though these are 
rarely spelled out in concrete terms) means 
that members of the political body are pre- 
pared to believe that consensus on values is a 
basic characteristic of the society, so that any 
conflict must be more apparent than real. 


THE QUASI-THEORY OF TIME’ 


The utility of our analysis may be more 
broadly indicated by discussing a quasi- 
theory of time. The natural passage of time 
often assumes a central place in people’s 
efforts to make sense of problematic situa- 
tions. Time is central to many common sense 
conceptions of socialization: growing up is 
viewed as a natural process, in which one 
stage follows another in an order not suscep- 
tible to intervention, shortening, or rear- 
rangement. Thus it is common for adults to 
explain the problematic behavior of their 
children with the image of “going through a 
stage.” The “terrible twos” and the “traumas 
of adolescence” illustrate the assumption that 
time itself creates and dissolves problems. 

Time is often thought essential to resolving 
human conflicts. Some crises in interpersonal 
relationships are seen as far less significant 
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than they appear at the time. The passage of 
time will “heal all wounds.” In time, the heat 
of the moment will dissipate, cooler heads 
will prevail, and disagreements can be put in 
their “proper” perspective. 

The quasi-theory of time operates in the 
same manner as other quasi-theories: An 
initial stylized expression indicates that a 
line of analysis is about to be opened. The 
initial symmetry of cure and core problem 
leads to efforts to validate the analysis. This 
involves, first, the statement of causal gen- 
eralizations. In the first illustration above, 
statements would be made about the in- 
evitability of certain behavioral problems 
during adolescence; in the second, we would 
find generalizations about lovers’ quarrels. 
Then, participants would cite examples and 
experiences that “confirm” the applicability 
of the constructed analysis. Moreover, sup- 
port for the quasi-theory of time will be 
sought in more basic values and beliefs. Some 
beliefs suggest the value of inaction. Advice 
to “let things well enough alone” and to “let 
sleeping dogs lie” suggests this value. More- 
over, certain unpleasant experiences may be 
positively valued, Conflicts, problems chil- 
dren have with their peers, and interpersonal 
difficulties, by the twists of logic that charac- 
terize social life, can easily be imbued with 
positive connotations: Children learn from 
their difficulties and unpleasant experiences, 
it is said; and lovers know each other better 
if they have. fought creatively. Once a given 
quasi-theory has been adopted, an endless 
store of ammunition can be mustered in its 
defense. 


OTHER QUASI-THEORIES 


Other examples of quasi-theories abound, 
and each lends itself to our form of analysis. 
A quast-theory of unconscious motives 
(grounded in popularized Freud) interprets 
untoward and strange actions in terms of a 
pattern of meaning that stems from motives 
of which the actor is held to be unaware. A 
quasi-theory of ultimately discernable mean- 
ing holds that some disorderly situations are 
explainable, but that temporary obstacles 
prevent their meaning from being known. 
These two quasi-theories afford a last-chance 
opportuntiy to introduce order into prob- 
lematic situations, since they lean even more 


heavily than other quasi-theories on assump- 
tion and distant facts. 

These and other quasi-theories we have 
discussed are relatively benign in their im- 
plications—they take the basic line that the 
problems people observe are less serious and 
threatening than they appear. Such quasi- 
theories assume that people participate in a 
community of values and interests. Given 
community, problematic situations are in- 
terpreted as avoidable and unfortunate 
breakdowns or apparent lapses in commu- 
nity. 

Some quasi-theories do not rest on a be- 
nign assumption of community, but on a 
suspicion that common values are not held 
by all. Such theories treat social disorder, 
not as less threatening than it seems, but as 
the result of genuine efforts to disrupt. Thus, 
for example, there is a guasi-theory of out- 
side agitation, which postulates the cause of 
troubles, such as protests against racial in- 
equality, to be outside agitation and the cure 
their removal. Similarly, quite a wide range 
of situations that are problematic from one 
point of view or another—‘“free love,” the 
use of fluoridation in public water supplies, 
theatres that show “X-rated” films—are in- 
terpreted in terms of a quast-theory of anti- 
social conspiracy, though the presumed goals 
and identities of the conspirators vary widely. 

Any problematic situation can be defined 
in terms of almost any available quasi- 


theory. Thus, for example, some may apply - 


the quasi-theory of outside agitation to ur- 
ban violence associated with racial issues; 
while others will resort to the quasi-theory of 
deprivation which sees violence as inevitably 
flowing from poverty and the only solution 
ameliorating the conditions of the poor. Still 
others may advance a quasi-theory of pro- 
test, in which violent acts are viewed essen- 
tially in terms of their communicative con- 
tent. Still others may attend to urban 
violence with the quasi-theory of communica- 
tion, viewing it as evidence of discontent 
fostered by misunderstandings and lack of 
contact between groups. 


THE USE OF QUASI-THEORIES IN PROXIMATE 
AND DISTANT SITUATIONS 


The conditions under which quasi-theoret- 
ical explanation takes place can be differ- 
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entiated by a distinction between proximate 
+ and distant problematic situations. The dis- 
tinction turns on how a situation is known 
to those who talk about it. A problematic 
situation is proximate if a person’s knowl- 
edge of it is direct and unmediated by mass 
media or by third parties; and the situation 
is distant if knowledge is mediated. In proxi- 
mate situations the reality construction tends 
to call for explicit action on the part of the 
attending actor; in distant situations, the at- 
tending actor engages in reality construction 
only. 

The significance of the distinction is that 
members of contemporary society are in- 
creasingly affected by situations far removed 
from direct view for which they receive in- 
formation in sketchy form through the media. 
The issue, then, is how an individual can 
make sense of and order his world, when the 
events are significant and far away and the 
information is incomplete. The distance of 
the events makes them no less a perceived 
threat to order. Quasi-theories provide a 
basis for reintroducing a sense of order. 

Quasi-theories are less likely to be used in 
proximate situations because actors tend to 
be known in more detail and because such 
situations surround rather than confront the 
individual. The complex presentations of 
selves, motives, concerns, and qualities of 
live actors make it more difficult for them 
to be treated in quasi-theoretical form. Act- 
ing within situations, individuals are likely 


to respond to others in normative ways, with > 


the result that calls for accounts are the usual 
method of dealing with disorder. (If ac- 
counts fail, however, quasi-theoretical ex- 
planation is likely to come into play.) 

Quasi-theories thus find a major use in 
putting distant problematic situations to rest 
by rendering them orderly, and thus less 
threatening to world-views. The constructed 
order is both’subjective and collective. Sub- 
jectively, the quasi-theory puts the distant 
problematic situation in its proper perspec- 
tive—i.e., it is really understandable and 
there is hope—so that the everyday routines 
of the individuals are not subject to the 
threat of disruption. Collectively, quasi-theo- 
retical explanations provide the basis for 
groups and collectivities to take action to- 
ward such distant situations should action 
be required. 
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Initial public responses to many problem- 
atic situations—the urban disorders of the 
1960s, for example, or the Vietnam war pro- 
tests—take the form of quasi-theoretical 
reasoning. Such reasoning goes on in count- 
less private talk contexts as well as in the ` 
larger context of interaction between the 
public and government mediated by the. 
press. When problematic situations are repet- 
itive, their ad hoc explanations become sta- 
bilized and thus readily available for refer- 
ence when the situation recurs. ‘Another 
riot” or “another demonstration” are phrases 
that signal such a stabilizing of public defini- 
tion. 

Yet, of course, the stabilizing of a public ` 
definition of a problem (or of competing 
definitions held by different publics) does not 
mean the explanation will succeed over the 
long run. Factual events challénging to the 
theory may occur. Although quasi-theories 
enable people to perceive situations in a 
highly selective way, selective perception has 
its limits, While a quasi-theory of communi- 
cations implies in the realm of politics and 
national policies that contending parties will 
see their unity of purpose and recognize the 
artificiality of their conflicts, real differences 
of interest and point of view may persist. 
In the long run, constant emphasis on the 
value of talk wears thin; people are ulti- 
mately convinced that they have communi- 
cated with others by deeds. 

Therein lies a major paradox of quasi- 
theories as well as a major sociological use 
of the concept. Quasi-theories are used to 
explain disorder, and thus to put matters in 
orderly perspective; but in the long run, by 
serving as the basis on which problems are 
defined, they help set the terms by which 
people judge progress made in eliminating 
problems. The major use of the concept thus 
lies in its identification of expectations about 
the future course of social problems. Explor- 
ing the content of quasi-theories invoked in 
a given area of public debate and policy 
about problems ought to help reveal those 
aspects of problems perceived and empha- 
sized as well as those ignored; the causal 
generalizations advanced by various publics; 
the values invoked to support explanations; 
the biographical and historical memories 
evoked by the debate; and the expectations 
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of various groups and collectivities about the 
future. 

A more fully developed theory of quasi- 
theories would specify the conditions under 
which particular quasi-theories are likely to 
be accepted by various publics as the basis 
for defining problematic situations. Such 
analysis would consider the conditions under 
which solutions and explanations are gen- 
erated and found convincing, as well as the 
competition and conflict among various pub- 
lics with respect to definitions of problems. 
The overall thrust of such analysis would 
be toward increased empirical study of the 
collective behavior processes in which social 
problems are defined. 
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MINISTERIAL ROLES AND SOCIAL ACTIONIST STANCE: 
PROTESTANT CLERGY AND PROTEST IN. THE SIXTIES wa. 


Hart M. NELSEN, RAYTHA L. YoKLEY AND Tuomas W. Mapron 
Western Kentucky University 
American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (June) :375-386 


The results of a factor analysis of the responses by a sample of Protestant clergymen (serving 
churches located in five major U. S. cities) to twenty-three items on clergy role are reported. 
The community problem solving role is shown to include an orientation toward social action. 
Of the five roles present, two—traditional and community problem solving—are especially 
related to protest orientation. Clergy roles, theological and political viewpoints, education, 
and age are used as predictors of protest in Multiple Classification Analysis. From most to 
least important as predictors were: poltical viewpoint, community problem solving role, 
theological position, age, and education. The role of clergyman as community problem solver 


is briefly discussed. 


seminal work was done on ministers’ 

roles and involvement in civil rights 
activities (see Blizzard, 1958a; Campbell 
and Pettigrew, 1959). Yet, those somewhat 
parallel studies have not been directly linked 
through the collection and analysis of hard 
data on roles and stance toward social action. 
In this article we report the findings of an 
analysis of data collected by mailed ques- 
tionnaire from a random sample of Protestant 
clergymen serving churches located in Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Atlanta, and 
Los Angeles. The data included ministers’ 
behaviors and attitudes of a protest nature 
(generally involving civil rights). 


| DECADE and a half have passed since 


The Blizzard and Campbell-Pettigrew 
Clergy Studies 


Blizzard developed a theoretical frame- 
work for viewing the work and stance of the 
Protestant clergyman, A brief review of his 
work is necessary in order to understand a 
parenthetical critique of his work made by 
Campbell and Pettigrew (1959b:515). 

Blizzard conceived of Protestant clergy 
roles as involving at least three levels for 
analysis: means (or practitioner roles), goals 


* This study was completed under the support of 
a grant from NIMH of the National Institute of 
Health (No. 1 RO1 MH 16573). The authors also 
thank Samuel Blizzard and Ernest Q. Campbell 
who served as consultants at critical points in the 
larger study. 
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(or integrative roles), and conception of the 
ministry as distinctive from other occupa- 
tions in the eyes of the individual clergyman 
(or master roles). Six practitioner roles were 
described by Blizzard (1956a)—administra- 
tor, organizer, pastor, preacher, priest, and 
teacher. Of interest to us is his description — 
(p. 508) of the organizer role which “involves 
leadership, participation, and planning in 
local church associations and community 
organizations,” + Blizzard (1958a) observed 
that the “practitioner role” is “performed 
. . . as a means to an end (or goal)”; and he 
gave (p. 375) as an example: 


Ministers may preach for different purposes. 
The intent of one minister in preaching (a 
means oriented practitioner role) may be to 
be persuasive to the non-believer, or to 
evangelize (a goal oriented integrative role). 
Another may preach to instruct the believer, 
or to edify or to educate; another may preach 
to bring judgment to the community, or to be 
prophetic. 


The fourteen integrative roles concerned 
“the end toward which. he [the minister] is 
working in his professional relationship with 
parishioners, church associations, community 


1 Blizzard (1956a:509) reported how his respon- 
dents ranked the six roles in terms of importance, ef- 
fectiveness, and enjoyment. He concluded that the 
“minister’s dilemma” lies in the fact that he is 
urged to allocate more of his energies in administer- 
ing programs than would be seemingly demanded 
in terms of training and his own and his parishion- 
ers’ feelings (which place more stress on the tradi- 
tional duties of preacher and pastor). 
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groups, and the general public” (Blizzard, 
1958a:374) 2 Of special interest is his “com- 
munity problem solver” integrative role in 
which “the minister conceives his interest and 
skill as an‘ organizer extending out to com- 
munity, national, and international issues” 
(p. 378, italics added), The clergyman with 
this role will liken himself to an Old Testa- 
ment prophet or will be a “crusader with a 
social welfare orientation.” 

The clergyman’s “master role” (Blizzard, 
1958b) is the way the minister sees himself 
yis à vis the social system, the culture, and 
other occupations. For example, the minister 
may define himself as a mediator between 
God and man or, instead, as a servant of 
Christ. Or, he may have a more functional 
viewpoint, with a social service orientation 
or he may view himself as an inspiring ex- 
ample for parishioners. The minister might 
hold two or more of these views simulta- 
neously.’ 

Campbell and Pettigrew’s focus on the 
clergy role was more specific: the clergyman 
who faced the “moral dilemma” of racial 
crisis, They (1959a:85—108, 1959b) drew on 
three reference systems to reconcile clergy 
attitude and behavior in the Little Rock, 
Arkansas racial crisis of 1957. The minister’s 
stand on the crisis was affected by the pro- 


2 These roles included general practitioner (three 
or more integrative roles held with approximately 
the same intensity), believer-saint, scholar, evange- 
list, liturgist, father-shepherd, interpersonal rela- 
tions specialist, parish promoter, community prob- 
lem solver, educator, sub-cultural specialist, “lay” 
minister, representative of the church-at-large, and 
church politician. 

8 Two other articles by Blizzard are of less im- 


portance to our study. Blizzard (1956b) discussed . 


role conflicts facing some urban clergymen, includ- 
ing potential conflict between believer-saint and 
’ prophet, or that “the minister feels that he is ex- 
pected to be a man of belief, but that ethical judg- 
ments that he derives from his understanding of the 
Christian faith are at times challenged.” In other 
words, an individual clergyman might find himself 
feeling tension over the attraction of sometimes 
contradictory integrative roles, here being the be- 
liever-saint and the community problem solving 
roles, Finally, Blizzard (1959) discussed similarity 
as well as uniqueness in demands made on the 
minister across community settings. For example, 
“metropolitan-urban located ‘ministers stressed race, 
ethnic, and civil rights issues [while] non-metro- 
politan clergy emphasized taking stands on puritan 
ideals of conduct.” 
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fessional, membership, and self-reference 
systems. The self-reference system included 
the possibility of guilt irom not acting in a 
way consistent with one’s own racial attitude. 
According to the authors (1959b:515), the 
role structure works against a social actionist 
orientation: “the minister is required to be 
a cohesive force, . . . to show a progressive 
increase in the membership of his church .. . 
and to encourage maximum annual giving 
and to plan for the improvement and expan- 
sion of the plant.” The minister is compelled 


“to base his self-image . . . on his success in 
managing his church.” 
Campbell and Pettigrew (1959b:515) 


criticized the Blizzard article (1956a) in 
which the six practitioner roles were pre- 
sented on the grounds that “Blizzard [did] 
not find a ‘community reformer’ or ‘social 
critic’ role in the ministry... .” It is un- 
fortunate that they were publishing at about 
the same time as Blizzard, because they were 
explicitly interested in the normative system 
encouraging or discouraging a social actionist 
stance on the part of the Little Rock clergy- 
man. The pertinent article by Blizzard on 
this subject was that on integrative (1958a) 
rather than practitioner (1956a) roles, As 
already noted, the community problem solv- 


_ing role as seen by Blizzard included a social 


actionist orientation and particularly “orga- 
nizer” means. That their interests overlapped 
is evidenced from one of Campbell and Petti- 
grew’s concluding hypotheses (1959a:124): 
“The minister whose orientation is primarily 
to his parish is less likely to support desegre- 
gation than the minister who is oriented to 
the community at large” (italics deleted). 
They basically identified (1959b:515; 1958a, 
b) the work of the minister as social change 
agent as residing in an educating role geared 
to gradual change. 

In summary, Campbell and Pettigrew por- 
tray a powerful image of the constraints 
acting on ministers in their attempts to help 
implement the faith in the daily lives of ad- 
herents. Their important study documents 
the workings of the reference system in the 
social action conduct of ministers. Yet the 
question lingers: Why ere there so many 
avowed social actionists? 

A partial answer, we felt, would be found 
in Blizzard’s work. His framework included 
the community problem solving role, and he 
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explicitly indicated that the minister with 
this orientation would assume either a pro- 
phetic or social welfare stance. 

Our strategy was to develop an instrument 
to measure clergy role orientation by using 
factor analysis to identify roles of an integra- 
tive nature. An examination of these roles 
might indicate a minister’s social actionist 
orientation. The clergy roles could also be 
related to attitudes and behaviors of a protest 
nature (especially including civil rights). We 
would expect the community problem solving 
(or social actionist) role to be positively re- 
lated to receptivity to protest. Finally, other 
variables can be included in the analysis (for 
reasons to be explained later): political view- 
point, theological position, age, and educa- 
tion of the minister. Our attention, then, is 
focused on predicting protest behavior and 
attitude of Protestant clergymen. 


The Data and the Measure 
of Receptivity Toward Protest 


From the church section of the Yellow 
Pages of the telephone books for the five 
cities already named, one thousand churches 
were selected (two hundred per city). 
Churches were numbered, the interval dis- 
tances calculated, and random starts selected. 
Of the thousand churches selected, forty were 
ineligible due to a lack of sufficient address or 
(rarely) for other reasons (for example, an 
error in numbering which caused a church 
executive rather than a church to be 
selected). Of the 960 Protestant clergymen 
sent questionnaires (in the name and address 
of the local church), 443 returned completed 
questionnaires (46.1 percent completion 
rate). Included with the questionnaire was 
a postcard to be returned at the same time, 
Signifying identification of those who had 
cooperated, but not permitting the respon- 
dent to be linked with the specific question 
naire returned. 

The cities were selected to give a wide 
range of denominations, An analysis of com- 
pletion rate by city indicated that from most 
to least cooperative were ministers of: 
Minneapolis, Boston, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 
and Los Angeles. The percentages ranged 
from 60.0 to 32.1 for completion rate by city. 
An analysis of completion rate by denomina- 

` tion indicated that the lowest percentage rate 
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was 40.1 (Baptist), while the highest was 
64.0 (Lutheran). 

Finally, it might be noted that using the 
Yellow Pages for sampling would give results 
more representative than one might. think. 
Glock and Stark (1966:220) indicated that 
most of even the smallest sectarian congrega- 
tions appeared in the church section of the 
Yellow Pages in their four-county California 
sample. The questionnaires in our study were 
mailed in November, 1971; and one followup 
letter was employed. 

The major dependent variabilei in this study 
was receptivity toward protest, and four 
items were used to construct an index to 
measure protest. Two items were behavioral 
and two attitudinal: 

(1) Have you ever practiced civil dis- 
obedience (risked arrest to symbolize 
protest) as part of a civil rights, 
peace, or other movement? 

How would you characterize your par-.' 
ticipation in social action events 
(political activities, demonstrations, 
civil rights protest, etc.) over the past 
six or seven years or so? 
Do you approve or disapprove of 
clergymen participating in civil rights 
protests? 
Looking back on the decade of the 
1960’s, do you wish that the church 
had been: more involved in the Civil 
Rights Movement, about as involved 
. as it was, or less involved. . 


(2 


~~ 


(3) 


(4) 


t Without collapsed categories, the inter-item cor- 
relations for the responses to these items ranged 
from +.35 through +.63; and the item-total co- 
efficients ranged from +.57 through + .90. The value 
for coefficient alpha was .73. (In addition, a factor 
analysis of the data gave only one factor, with 
loadings in excess of + .65.) The index was there- 
fore assessed as having internal reliability. _ 

The collapsing of responses in. summating the 
score was: Yes (1 point, for 14.3 percent of the 
respondents who were assigned scores) versus No. 
(0 points); Very or somewhat active (40.4 percent 
of the respondents) versus not very active; Strongly 
approve or approve (63.4 percent) versus unde- 
cided, disapprove or strongly disapprove; and More 
involved (with 41.2 percent of the clergymen so 
responding) versus about as involved as it was and 
less involved than it was. Thirteen respondents re- 
plied that they had too recently entered the ministry 
to answer the second question. These thirteen and 
respondents not replying to one or more questions 
were not assigned scores. Of the 443 respondents re- 
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Factor Analysis of Clergy Role Items 


Fifty-six items were included in the ques- 
tionnaire to tap the ministers’ role orienta- 
tions. Most of the items were written by the 
first author who, as he prepared them, kept 
the Blizzard article (1958a) on integrative 
roles firmly in mind. This article included 
several short quotations of ministers’ re- 
sponses selected by Blizzard as typical of the 
integrative roles. The items were then re- 
viewed by the three authors together with a 
- consultant (Blizzard) and modified. The 
fourteen roles were not represented by the 
same number of items. 

The responses to the fifty-six items were 
subjected to a principal component solution 
factor analysis with orthogonal rotation. A 
lower limit of 1.00 was used for the appro- 
priate eigen-values in order to terminate the 
extraction of factors. Items with factor load- 
ings less than .40 were then discarded. In 
addition, the first factor included seventeen 
items loading .40 and above, An examination 
of the first factor indicated that it consisted 
of items traditionally associated with the 
ministry, and therefore only six items were 
selected (two each for Blizzard’s believer- 
saint, evangelist, and father-shepherd) for 
inclusion in the reanalysis. The responses to 
twenty-three items were then again subjected 
to factor analysis, and the results appear 
summarized in Table 1. 

The first six items comprise the traditional 
role. The sixth item best fits under the first 
factor—the traditional role—but it also loads 
under the community problem solver role. 
(A factor analysis of a second set of data 
collected in June, 1972, and using the twenty- 
three items on clergy roles gave results very 
similar to those shown in Table 1, except that 
this sixth item clearly loaded under both 
Factors I and IV. The second set of data were 





turning questionnaires, 413 were assigned protest 
scores. 

Since the final index score is composed simply of 
the number of items the respondent marked “pro- 
test,” the total score (though of a restricted range) 
ig an interval level measure in much the same sense 
that an achievement test is at the interval level of 
measurement, Separate analyses of individual pro- 
test items as well as subindices (behavioral and at- 
titudinal) gave results very similar to the findings 

„reported in this article. 
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collected from a nationwide sample of United 
Presbyterian ministers.) i 

Items 7 through 11 have in common a 
counseling role, or the interpersonal relations 
specialist role in Blizzard’s terminology. The 
tenth item also loads under Factor IV—the 
community problem solving role, which 
would include series of conferences with peo- 
ple with crucial problems (probably of a 
social rather than personal nature). 

Items 12 through 17 comprise the third 
factor which is a church administration orien- 
tation, or in Blizzard’s phrase, the “parish 
promoter.” (The sixteenth item shifted to the 
fifth factor, or the educating role, for the 
Presbyterian data). The seventeenth item 
cuts across several factors; it is included in 
the first factor (the traditional role would 
include encouraging a comforted congrega- 
tion). It was placed under the third factor 
in part because it was written to represent 
that orientation. (For the Presbyterian data, 
it loads heaviest under the third factor). It 
also loads (—.36) under the fourth factor, 
with the community problem solver ap- 
parently seeing some advantage in conflict in 
a congregation, since conflict might some- 
times be a necessary ingredient for discussing 
and solving social problems. 

Items 18 through 21 are interpreted as 
representing the community problem solving 
role described by Blizzard. It can be seen that 
this role includes social action. An examina- 
tion of the items reveals that social criticism 
of the community and society are part of this 
role. 

Finally, items 22 and 23 make up the edu- 
cator role. Remember that at least one earlier 
item (16) had a measurable loading (.37) on 
this factor.5 


5A brief comment might be made about Bliz- 
zard’s (1958a) assessment of the distribution of his 
respondents across the fourteen integrative roles. 
We have already stated thet our traditional role 
included his father-shepherd, believer-saint, and 
evangelist integrative roles (these comprise 36.7 
percent for his sample). His interpersonal relations 
specialist role can be equated with our counseling 
factor (16.7 percent), and his parish promoter in- 
tegrative roles is an almost direct match for our 
administrator role (14.3 percent). The community 
problem solver roles are virtually identical and — 
comprise 16.7 percent of his sample. Finally, the 
educator role of his sample constitutes 4.0 percent. 
He notes that the general practitioner role consists 
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Table 1. Ministerial Role Items, With Factor Loadings 


` 


` 


Ministerial Role Items 


l. I try to be a person who preaches the 


1 


Factor Loadings 
I I III IV 


Word to save souls. -84 -04 -09 ~ 15 17 
2. The minister should be prayerful in all , 
things. -82 -06 02 ~.05 .03 
3. My ministry is especially concerned 3 
with the salvation of souls. -82 -10 08 ~.18 15 
4. I'am the servant of Christ, a shepherd 
to my church members. 73 -07 -12 -.05 06 
5. The minister is an example of the i 
fruits of the Christian life. -70 .18 222 ~.06 07 
6. I try to fight for what is right and 
help my members overcome evil. 68 -.02 O01 .30 ` -04 
7. I find that counseling people is the 
most important function of the Church. -08 79 -.04 -10 16 
8. I am willing to devote most of my time 
to counseling. .11 .79 -.08 =-.05 -21 
9. I get closest to the spiritual concerns 
of my people when I'm counseling with 
them. -19 .75 =.00 -.01 .05 
10. My ministry tends to be a series of l 
conferences with people with crucial 
problems. -.00 57 07 37 -.15 
1l. I think of myself as a lay psychiatrist. -.04 48 34 .08 222 
12. I am an organization man and I make no ai 
bones about it. 04 -.12 74 02 ell 
13. I like to run my church as a smooth, : 
well-oiled organization. -32 O01 69 ~ 17. 15 
14. I feel rewarded when attendance is high, 
membership is expanding, and the budget 
-08 -.01 68 03 ~.28 


is oversubscribed. 





Note that for the remainder of the paper 
we have assigned role scores to respondents 
in two ways. From the factor analysis we 
produced factor scores for each factor.® These 





of individuals loading equally heavy on three or 
more roles; and this role constitutes 7.1 percent of 
his sample. Six roles delineated by Blizzard are 
unaccounted for by our instrument, but our five 
roles account for 87.4 percent of his respondents 
(for his general practitioner role we have allocated 
7.1 percent times our subtotal). In conclusion, these 
twenty-three items permit the categorization of a 
significant portion of the respondents; and the 
brevity of this instrument is one of its positive 
features. 

e The factor analysis used a principal component 
solution with an orthogonal rotation of the factor 


scores were then transformed to a set of 
scores with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10. This transformation was 
executed solely for processing convenience 


and in no way altered the shape of the dis- - 


tribution. These scores were used when clergy 
roles were utilized as dependent variables. 
The transformed scores were also collapsed 
with four categories for each role, with the 





matrix. A regression estimate of factor scores was 
computed using the formula: S=ZR“F, where S= 
the matrix of factor scores; Z=the standardized 
data matrix; R=the inverse of the correlation 


matrix; and F=the rotated factor loading matrix. 


For a discussion of this approach, see Rummel 
(1970:437-41), 


2 


“4 
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Table 1--Continued 
‘a 1 
Ministerial Role Items aoe oe kor Dosti L o 
I II TIL IV v 
15. My major tasks are the making of plans, wo 
. the recruiting of leaders, and the 
supervising of groups. 05 09 -68 ell -15 
16. One of my major tasks is the recruit- 
`. ment of personnel for the church 
(Sunday) school. «20 -19 «45 .07 -37 
17. I try to keep conflict at a minimum 
in my congregation. .50 -09 -42 =-.36 ell 
_18. I feel called by God to speak out on 
` social ills. .04 -05 ~.06 80 02 
19. I continually seek ways to strike 
harder at problems like war and racism. -.16 08 10 76 -.15 
'20. I am a servant of the community who 
identifies problems that Christians 
can work toward solving. OL 23 ~.02 -68 13 
21. I find that I sometimes think of myself 
as an Old Testament prophet, a social 
oritic to the community. -.14 =-.08 +03 -63 19 
22. The major goal of the church should 
be religious education. 12 12 -16 204 74 
23. I most enjoy Christian Education, 
` whether it is with youth or adults. 225 225 05 10 65 


ithe five factors are identified as involving the following roles: 


I. Traditional 
II, Counseling 

III. Administrator 

- Iv. Community Problem Solving 
V. Christian Education 


N=435. 


analysis because they did not respond to three or more items. 


£ 


The responses by eight additional individuals were not subjected to 


Other "no re- 


sponses" were assigned to the middle (third) response; these were infrequent 
and were distributed fairly evenly over the 23 items. 


quartile values as the cutting points. These 
scores were used when role orientations were 
predictor variables. 


N 


Clergy Roles Related to Theological 
and Political Views 


In comparing positions taken by liberal, 

` neo-orthodox, and conservative ministers on 
six public issues, Johnson (1967:441) con- 
cluded that while “theology is a good pre- 
dictor of the political attitudes and behavior 
of ascetic Protestant pastors and laymen” 
there are “grounds for rejecting theology as 
the sole or even the major source of these 
-norms.” Johnson observed the heterogeneity 
. in beliefs among modern theologies, and he 


concluded that “it seems plausible that the 
major source of the political views of liberal 
religious leaders is simply their common com- 
mitment to humanistic social values and their 
common interest in translating these values 
into policy positions on specific issues.” 
The ministers in our study were asked to 
rate themselves on both their theological and 
political positions.” The two variables were 


1 Stark and Foster (1970:390-2) repért the analy- 
sis of the relationship between ministers’ theological 
self-conception (fundamentalist, conservative, neo- 
orthodox, and liberal) and their index for orthodoxy 
(including items for belief in a personal God, di- 
vinity of Jesus, authenticity of Biblical miracles, 
and existence of the Devil). They report (p. 391) 
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positively correlated (r =.44), with ministers 
who rated themselves theologically liberal 
also tending to rate themselves politically 
liberal. This relationship supports Johnson’s 
conclusion that theological outlook is a good 

¿predictor of political‘viewpoint. 

- ` Using Multiple Classification Analysis (on 
MCA see Andrews et al., 1967),° with theo- 
logical and political views as predictor vari- 
ables and each clergy role as the dependent 
variable (in five separate analyses), we 
tested the validity of our two major clergy 


roles: traditional and community problem . 


solving. Prior to the analysis we predicted 
that the traditional role especially should 
have a theological base, whereas the com- 
munity problem solving role should be more 
related to political outlook. As expected, 
ministers scoring high on the traditional role 
tended to be conservative theologically, and 
ministers scoring high on the problem solving 


a high degree of agreement between ministerial self- 
conception of theological position and scoring on 
the orthodoxy index, with liberal clergymen being 
least likely to endorse an orthodox position. There- 
fore, we have relied on clergy self-assignment for 
the measurement of theological position. 

8 Multiple Classification Analysis is an analogue 
of multiple regression analysis. It permits examin- 
ing the interrelationships among several predictor 
variables and a dependent variable, assuming an ad- 
ditive model. Predictors can be at less than ordinal 
measurement; the dependent variable should be at 
the interval level of measurement orshould be di- 
chotomous. From the output the researcher can see 
the effects of each predictor on the dependent vari- 
able, before and after adjusting for the effects of 
the other predictors. 

The MCA program computes eta (a zero-order 
correlation ratio) and beta coefficients (the latter 
is a partial coefficient explaining variation in the 
dependent variable after the effects of all other pre- 
dictors are adjusted). The reader can compare the 
size of the eta and beta coefficients for a given 
variable and thereby determine the effect of that 
predictor on the dependent variable, before and 
after, adjusting for the effects of other predictors 
included in the analysis. From a visual inspection 
of the means across categories of a predictor, the 
sign of the coefficient can be determined. Finally, 
the program produces 2 multiple (R) correlation 
coefficient, as well as sums of squares for computing 
significance levels. 5 

The reader desiring more information on MCA as 
well as seeing it used with other data should see, 
in addition to the Andrews et al. (1967) volume, 
Blau and Duncan (1967:128-40), Bachman (1970: 
62-71), Olsen (1970:682-97), Nelsen (1972:230-1), 
and Yancey et al. (1972:338-59), 


role were politically liberal. In comparing - 
eta and beta coefficients, one may observe . 
that the data bear out our expectations: in 


. predicting the traditional role, the beta value 


for the théological variable remains at a high 

level, whereas the beta value for political 

outlook is greatly diminished. In predicting 

community problem solving scores, the beta 

value of the political variable remains at a 

high level, while the beta value for the theo- 

logical stance is greatly diminished. The re- 

sults from these five analyses are shown in 

Table 2. In conclusion, our belief that the | 
traditional role would be especially linked | 
with a conservative theological base is con- 
firmed, Similarly, we have shown that the 
community problem solving role is linked 
with a liberal political outlook. 


Clergy Roles Related to Protest Orientation 


Now we turn to the relationships between 
clergy roles and receptivity to protest. In 
Table 3 we show the eta and beta coefficients 
for the effects of the five clergy roles on pro- 
test orientation. The beta values do not 
especially differ from the eta values for each 
clergy role (you will recall that the role 
scores were assigned through factor scaling 
with rotation; while the data are not shown, 
separate analyses indicated no significant re- 
lationships among clergy roles). From Table 
3 it can be observed that two roles especially 
are associated with protest orientation. The 
traditionally oriented minister (who tends to 
be theologically conservative) is likely to 
score low on protest, while the community 
problem solving oriented clergyman (who 
tends to be politically liberal) is likely to evi- 
dence high protest orientation. This is as pre- 
dicted, since without the introduction of 
other predictor variables, clergy roles (with 
theological and political bases) were expected 
to be related to protest orientation. ` 

Next we introduce other predictors in our 
analysis of the data. The relationship of each 
clergy role is assessed in separate analyses; 
each analysis includes other (non-role) pre- 
dictor variables, The results from these addi- 
tional twenty analyses are shown in Tables 
4 and 5, Table 4 shows the effects of the 
clergy roles on protest, with additional pre- 
dictors being theological view (analysis 1), 
political view (analysis 2), theological and 
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Table 2. Effects-of Theological and Political Views on Clergy Roles? 











Dependent Predictor Variables 

Variable: Theol cal Poli R 

Clergy Role eta beta eta beta 
Traditional -.59° -.48¢ -.49% -.18¢ -600 
Counseling - 06% 068 -104 114 .057 
Administrator -.128 -.08a =.16b -.16> .124 
Problem Solving +.33C +.15¢ +.44C +,41¢ .4å44 
Christian Education .199 =-.239 .18° -18C -226 
. Using appropriate F-test: ap>.05 bp<.05 Spe 01 


lynere possible, directions have been assigned to the coefficients from an 


examination of means across categories. 
separate MCA analyses. 


The table shows the results of five 
Self-reporting of theological position included four 


positions: fundamentalist, conservative, neo-orthodox, and liberal. Political 
categories were: very conservative, somewhat conservative, middle-of~-the-road, 


somewhat liberal, and very liberal. 
N=409 


political views (analysis 3), and theological 
and political views together with education 
-and age (analysis 4). This strategy was re- 
peated separately for each clergy role as a 
predictor of protest (for a total of twenty 
analyses). While the relationships of educa- 
tion and age with the clergy roles will be 
reported elsewhere, note that age was in- 
cluded since younger ministers are more pro- 


Table 3. 


Predictor Variables 
(Clergy Roles) 


Traditional ae 2.36 1.59 
Counseling 1.40 1.76 
Administrator 2.12 1.32 
Problem Solving 274 1.34 


Christian Education? 1.64 1.54 


Using appropriate F-test: 4p> 05 


IRole scores resulted from factor scaling (with rotation). 


test-oriented (see Campbell and Pettigrew, 
1959:123) and since ministers with low levels 
of education (generally serving sectarian 
bodies) are less protest-oriented. 

Our attention is especially focused on the 
effects of the traditional and community 
problem solving roles. With the introduction 
of theological view as a predictor along with 
the traditional role, the effect of the tradi- 


Effects of Clergy Roles on Protest Orientation 


Unadjusted Protest Means Role Scalel 
Low Mod. Low Mod. High High eta 


Coefficients 
beta 
1.42 .80 -41¢ 40C 
1.74 1.42 213% 12 
1.47 1.44 .23C 15° 
1.62 2.66 252 51° 
1.65- 1.47 067 038 


bee .05 Cp< 01 


Here categories of 


low, moderately low, moderately high, and high have been assigned using quartile 


values as cutting points. 


Shown are means on the protest index; the mean values 


are not adjusted for the effects of other predictors (the remaining four clergy 


roles). 


2rhere is possible interaction with race here. The means for whites only are 
1.48, 1.40, 1.63, and 1.44. The means for blacks are 2.89, 3.00, 2.71, and 1.47. 


N=406 R=.675 


Pi 


er 
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Effects of Clergy Roles (and Additional Predictors) 
on Protest Orientation (Beta Coefficients) 


Table 4. 


Effect of Role (Introduced Singularly) on BESESSrs 


With Followt Additional Predictors: 
Theological Political Theol. & Theol. & Pol. Views , 


Clergy Roles 


View View Pcl. Views Education, and Age 
Traditional -.14P -.15¢ -.082 -.058 
Counseling {713 -098 -088 082 
Administrator -.15¢ -.12¢ -.11) -.092 
Problem Solving +.42¢ +.30¢ +.31° +.31¢ 
. Christian Education 074 042 068 044 
Using appropriate F-test: ap> .05 bp< .05 Sp< 01 


lwhere possible, directions have been assigned to the coefficients from an 
examination of means across categories. Values for eta coefficient can be seen 
in Table 3. Values for eta and beta coefficients for other predictors utilized 
in these analyses can be seen in Table 5. 


2values for R, in order (by roles), are: 


tional role drops from — .41 (eta coefficient, 
which can be seen in Table 3) to — .14 (beta 
coefficient, which can be observed in Table 
4). A similar drop occurs for the traditional 
role with the introduction of political posi- 
tion. With the introduction of both theo- 
logical and political viewpoints, the ability 
of the traditional role to predict protest orien- 
tation falls to a level perhaps due to chance 
alone (P>.05). 

With the introduction of the theological 
variable along with the community problem 
solving variable, the effect of the' community 
problem solving variable on -protest is only 
slightly diminished, with eta=+.52 and 
beta=+.42. There is a greater decline in 
coefficient, however, with the introduction of 
the political variable, with beta =+ .30. This 
level remains for the ability of the community 
problem solving role to predict protest, when 
both theological and political viewpoints are 
used as predictors (and also with education 
and age added as additional variables). As 
Table 4 shows, the only clergy role which is 
significantly related to protest, with theo- 
logical and political viewpoints, education, 
and age uséd as additional predictors, is the 
community problem solving role. 

Table 5 is really a continuance of Table 4 
in that it indicates the effects of theological 
and political viewpoints as well as education 
and age on protest orientation. The beta co- 


.727, .730, .731, .778, and .726. 
efficients which are reported for these vari- 
ables are modal values since there were five 
separate analyses employing this set of pre- 
dictors. Only the values for political outlook 
evidenced variability depending on the pre- 
dictors used in the analysis, The modal value 
for the effect of political view (with. the in- 
troduction of the other predictors) was + .53; 
but in the analysis employing the community 
problem solving role the value was + .42. In 
other words, both the community problem 
solving role and the political position were 
important variables in predicting protest 
orientation. 


Conclusions. á 


An analysis of the items comprising the 
five roles of the Protestant clergy that we 
identified and a comparison with the descrip- 
tion by Blizzard of his fourteen roles led us 
to conclude that almost nine-tenths of Bliz- 
zard’s respondents would have been measured 
by our instrument. Together with theological 
and political viewpoints, age, and education, 
the five clergy roles were used as predictors 
of protest orientation. With theological and 
political viewpoints, age, and education used 
together with a single clergy role, only com- 
munity problem solving among the clergy 
roles was significantly related to protest. 
With the effects of other predictors not con- ` 
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Table 5. Effects of Additional Predictors (See Table 4) on Protest? 





Eta Coefficient 





Additional]: Beta Coefficient (Modal Va}ue) 
Predictor for All Analyses for All Role Analyses 
Education4 34 13 
Age _ -.24 -.17 
Theological View +.56 +.19 
Political View +.69 +.53 


Athese coefficients result from the five analyses (utilizing sach role in singu- 
lar fashion) using role, theological and political views, education, and age. 
The effects of role on protest, as dete ned by these analyses, are shown in 
the extreme right column of Table 4. All coefficients shown in Table 5 are sig~ 
nificant at the .01 level, as determined by the appropriate F-test. 


2zducation, was coded as (1) some seminary, but degree not completed, or less; 
(2):3 or 4-year seminary degree; (3) graduate work, but no advanced degree; and 
(4) master's degree or more. Age was collapsed into four categories, with the 
three breaking points at 40, 50, and 60. 


3¢he values for all beta coefficients did not vary more than .02 from these four 
modal values, with the exception of the value for Beer a view which was .42 
for the analysis with community problem solving utilized for clergy role. 


4prom a visual inspection of means on the protest index across education catego- 
ries, it was observed that individuals at the two middle levels on education 
were more protest-oriented than those who were either high or low on education. 


tfolled, both community problem solving and 
the traditional roles were related to protest. 
Traditional ministers tended to score low on 
protest, while ministers scoring high on com- 
munity problem solving tended to score high 
on protest. Clergy endorsing a protest orien- 
tation tended to be theologically and politi- 
cally liberal. From most to least important 
as predictors were: political viewpoint, com- 
munity problem solving role, theological posi- 
tion, age (with younger respondents being 
more protest oriented), and education (the 
more protest-oriented clergy were at the two 
middle levels of education). 

In summary, Blizzard’s community prob- 
lem solving role was demonstrated to include 
social action. Campbell and Pettigrew had 
expressed surprise that some Little Rock 
ministers would be active integrationists even 
though their reference system included 
powerful deterrents for such action. We have 
located support for such a social action role 
as stemming, at least in part, from the self- 
reference system: the clergyman’s own clergy 
‘role orientation as well as his political view- 
point. The influence of clergy role might also 
be assigned to the professional reference sys- 


tem in that clergymen acquire role orienta- 
tions in part through socialization in semi- 
nary training and through contact with 
fellow clergymen (for an examination of 
structural effects of seminaries in socializa- 
tion, see Carroll, 1971). 

At least in reference to one public issue 
(civil rights), Johnson’s finding that both 
theological and political perspectives would 
be related to outlook on public issues, but 
that the former would not be the “major 
source” of public affairs outlook, was also 
supported by the findings of our study. 

Johnson observed (p. 441) that black 
denominations tend to be theologically tra- 
ditionalist, but that the black vote tends to 
be Democratic; and thus “theology has not 
alone been responsible for the political norms 
of these Protestant groups.” While only 
forty-six of our respondents identified them- 
selves as black (and 386 as white), analyses 
of the data by race indicated that black 
clergymen scored higher on both the tradi- 
tional and community problem solving roles 
and higher on protest as well. Our analysis 
would indicate that the crucial variables for 
predicting protest are political outlook and 


db 


we 
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orientation to the community problem solv- 
ing role. Johrison’s statement and our findings 
are, then, in accordance. 

> We suggest that clergy preference for a 
community problem solving role can be 
identified at least in part as a commitment to 
a humanistic Christianity, with a concomi- 
tant desire to identify those social and politi- 
cal problems at the community and societal 
level which can be changed for the better. 
This orientation exists to some degree apart 
from political outlook. The acquisition of 
such an orientation remains to be explored. 

Johnson has reiterated (p. 440) the ob- 
servation that liberalism within the Church 
has attempted to shift the emphasis, espe- 
cially within Protestantism, away from the 
older, more conservative concerns with in- 
dividual salvation, and toward a greater 
concern for modifying the present conditions 
of life. He also suggested that Protestant 
conservatives tend not to impute religious 
significance to social issues and, by implica- 
tion at least, that religious liberals tend to 
identify certain social issues as religious and 
moral questions. We might presume, there- 
fore, that political liberalism might be a 
political result of the social concerns already 
noted, while the community problem solving 
role might be the occupational outgrowth of 
the same concerns. One’s theological position 
might provide a rationale for both political 
liberalism and the community problem solv- 
ing role. 

The entire question might be placed in a 
slightly different perspective by suggesting 
that (religious) conservatives might well 
tend to identify “religion” itself with theol- 
ogy, while (religious) liberals might tend to 
identify it with ethics (Hadden [1969:98] 
and others have taken a similar position, re- 
lating the “new theology” with concern for 
social action in this world rather than for 
otherworldly religious doctrine). Thus, we 
might even suggest that for the liberal pastor 
the significant fact about his vocation is that 
it is one institutional arrangement (among 
others) which allows him to work out his 
ethical objectives. Had the liberal pastor per- 
ceived some other institutional arrangement 
(early in his career) as more effectively 
fostering those ethical objectives, it seems 
reasonable that he might have followed other 


career possibilities (Jud et al. [1970:51, 72] 
report that one-fourth of the United” Church 
of Christ ex-pastors in their study left “to 
work in greener pastures because. .. [of 
being] disillusioned or angry about the 
church’s irrelevance” and that -ex-pastors 
were mare likely than pastors to report 
having enjoyed “giving leadership to the 
community on crucial social issues”). For 
the conservative pastor the one special in- 
stitutional arrangement that can satisfy his 
quest for personal salvation (for himself and 
others) is the Church. 

Other analysts have suggested that reli- 
gious liberals and conservatives also perceive 
the character of sin (and hence, of salvation) 
somewhat differently, for liberals tend to 
identify “sin” with societal problems (war, 
segregation, etc.) ; while conservatives tend to 
identify it with personal problems (lying, 
swearing, drinking, etc.), H. Richard Nie- 
buhr (1929) has described the character of 
the religious movement as being more 
strongly related to its definition of sin than 
to its concept of salvation. We therefore sug- 
gest that the problem solving role orientation 
and political liberalism stem from a common 
ethical concern and that the pastor’s theo- 
logical position represents an effort to pro- 
vide an “explanation” for his ethical con- 
cerns within a religious context (we should 
note the similarity between theological posi- 
tion as explanation and Blizzard’s conception 
of the master role). 

Whether any given individual would enter 
the ministry (rather than social work, for 
example) to satisfy his ethical ‘concerns 
would undoubtedly be a function of his 
earlier socialization experiences. His decision 
to remain in the ministry could then be con- 
strued to be at least a partial function of the 
extent to which the Church actually provided 
an arena in which those ethical concerns 
could come to some fruition (for an analysis 
of support for such action vis 4 vis denomina- 
tional polity, see Wood, 1970). There is, 
then, a convergence of evidence that the 
problem solving role and political and theo- 
logical liberalism are substantively related 
to protest orientation and that these variables 
explain a substantial amount of the variance 
in rates of protest. f 
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COMMENTS 





ON HUMMON’S MATHEMATICAL 
FORMULATION OF BLAU’S THEORY 
OF DIFFERENTIATION IN 

< ORGANIZATIONS 


The purpose of this paper is to investigate 
Hummon’s (1971:297-303) mathematical for- 
mulation of Blau’s (1970:201-18) axioms con- 
cerning the effect of size on differentiation in 
organizations.’ It will elaborate on Hummon’s 
“new” proposition that states “with increasing 
organizational size, the rate of increase in the 
size of the average component itself increases” 
(1971:300). Hummon claims that this proposi- 
tion follows from his mathematical model of 
Blau’s axioms, and Blau (1971:305) uses a 
numerical example (which shall be formalized 
in this paper) “to show that the axiom implies 
the very opposite of his new proposition. 

Whenever one sets out to build a mathemati- 
cal model of anv physical or social phenomena, 
une makes certain assumptions that tend to 
“close” the system under investigation to elim- 
inate variables that contribute negligible infor- 
mation. Hence, one simplifies the mathematics 
and the model. Hummon’s model assumes that 
the size of an organization can be taken as the 
“main independent variable” (Hummon, 1971: 
298) influencing the extent of differentiation 
within the organization. [Mayhew, James and 
Childers (1972:750) consider a model involving 
another variable, “p= the ratio of the force of 
unification to the force of diversification . . .”]. 
In additon to this sociological assumption Hum- 
mon makes a tacit mathematical assumption 
that leads him to his “new” proposition. 

To illuminate Hummon’s error, we briefly 
sketch his model of Blau’s first axioms. Using 
Hummon’s notation, Blau’s first axiom is: 
V1.0 “Increasing size generates structural dif- 

ferentiation in organizations along various 
dimensions at decelerating rates.” 

“Let S=size of organization in number of 
members.” 

“Let D = differentiation” (by this we must 
mean the number of differentiated occu- 
pations in the organization). 


Here is Hummon’s mathematical translation. 


1 We wish to thank Professor R. J. Greechie for 
calling these two papers to our attention. 
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If D is a function of S, write D = f (S), and f is’ 
twice differentiable, Hummon writes: 


M1.0 df 
(a) —>0 
> ds 


d'f 
(b) — <0. 
> dS 


The second of Blau’s axioms that Hummon 
models is: 


V1.2 “The larger an organization is, the larger 
the average size of its structural com- 
ponents.” 


Again, using Hummon’s notation, let C denote 
the average size of a component of the organiza- 
tion and write ; 

S S 


,D £(S) 


Then Blau’s axiom V1.2 translates into Hum- 
mon’s 


M1.2 dC 
— >Q. 


dS 


Now Hummon’s new proposition enters the 
scene. The mathematical formulation is Hum- 
mon’s 


M1.7 dC df -—f(S) 
R 0, if — < 


dst 259 


Hummon (1971:300) gives the verbal transla- 
tion of M1.7 to be: ' 





V1.7 “In practical terms it states that with in- 
creasing organizational size, the rate of in- 
crease in the size of the average component 
itself increases.” 


We can now see that Hummon neglects to 
mention the mathematical hypothesis in his 
verbal translation. Hummon’s proposition should 
read: With increasing organizational size, the 
rate of increase in the size of the average com- 
ponent itself increases if 


1.0 af 
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In other words, Hummor is tacitly assuming 
that 1.0 always holds. Hummon’s argument to 
support M1.7 is mathematically correct, so the 
pertinent question is: Do functions exist which 
could be reasonably utilized in this model, re- 
lating S and D in such a way that 1.0 does not 
hold; i.e. 


d'f £(S) 


ds? 25° 

Before continuing the mathematics, we offer a 
verbal translation of 1.0. Essentially, it goes like 
this: Increasing organizational size generates 
structural differentiation at a rate that is less 
than the negative of the number of differentiated 
classes divided by twice the square of the size 
of the organization. In view of this, it seems 
that hypothesis 1.0 of M1.7 was motivated more 
“by mathematical insight than sociological evi- 
dence.. 

To return to our original question, we begin 
with a mathematicized version of Blau’s (1971: 
304~7) example. 


BLAU’S COUNTEREXAMPLE 


Suppose one considers organizational sizes of 
100, 200, 400, and 800 employees, (these are 
the values of S), with 5, 10, 20, and 40 com- 

. ponents respectively (these are the values of 
D). One identifies the function f, relating S and 
D to be linear in this example. In fact, we can 
explicitly write the rule for the function that 
“relates these two variables. Define f. by 


S 
i(S).=—. 
20 
Then, for example, when S= 100, we have that 
100 
f(S) =D =— = 5, etc. 
20 


‘Calculating the desired derivatives of this 
function we find 


df 1 
—=—>0, 
dS 20 


_ Satisfying M1.0(a). However 


_ (for all S>0, which is obviously the case). 
Since zero is larger than any negative number, 
. Hummon’s assumption 1.0 stating that 


df —f£(S) 





clearly does not hold. ` : 
The fact that . - 


d'E 
ds 


for this example suggests that one may wish to 
reword V1.0 slightly to read: Increasing size 
generates structural differentiation in organiza- 
tions along various dimensions at non-imcreasing 
rates, Then, making the corresponding change in 
M1.0(b), we have 


=0 








d'f 
= 0. 
ds? 
This change is necessary for mathematical con- 
sistancy. To write “<” in M1.0(b) means the 
rate of change in structural differentiation must 
change. To write “=” allows for the case when 
this rate of change is constant, (which is the 
case in Blau’s example’. 
With this minor modification” we may con- 
tinue to get 


l S 
S £S — 
=—=—— =§ = 20, 
D f(s) — 
So, we have that 
dC aC 
—=0, and —=0, 
ds? 


This indicates that one might rewrite Hummon’s 
M1.2 to read 


Here again, by writing “<=” we allow for the 
case when the rate of change in the average size 
of a component with respect to organizational 
size remains constant. 

Furthermore, if one writes Hummon’s M1.7 
to agree with Blau’s example (and a model 
should agree with the facts known about the 
system), we would have the exact opposite: 

dC 
— £0. 


as 


Verbally this says that the average size of a 


component is non-decreasing at a non-increasing 
rate. It is well to note that this relationship en- 
ters the model as a conjecture based on empiri- 
cal evidence analyzed by Blau. It is not forced 


on us by the mathematics. It is also worth no- 


g, 


x% 


+ 
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ticing that by calculating the appropriate first 
and second differences (which roughly corre- 
sponds to calculating the first and second deriva- 
tives for continuous data) from the data col- 
lected by Childers et al; (1971:825) we find 
that one may slightly modify this conjecture to 
say: The average size of a component increases 
with increasing size, but the rate of the increase 
tends to stabilize with increasing size. This is 
supported mathematically by the fact that some 
second differences of average size of a com- 
ponent (second difference in C) divided by the 
corresponding second differences in organiza- 
tional size, (second differences in S) may, in 
fact, be negative or positive, but in either case 
these numbers tend to be small (usually of the 


1 
order —— or less) in absolute value. 
100 


A NON-LINEAR COUNTEREXAMPLE 


We now demonstrate that Hummon’s “new” 
proposition is untenable for a non-linear example 
that is not, in a mathematical sense, a borderline 
case, We consider the function f relating D and 
S to be 


D=f(S)=2 VS. 


Then, for organizational sizes, (values of S), of 
100, 200, 400, and 800, the functional values, 


. (values of D=f(S)) are 20, 28, 40, and 57, 


rounding to the nearest integer. 
For this function, we have 
df VS 
—=—>0 


dS S$ 
for S>O (which is always the case), and 


df vs 

—=-— <0, 

ds* 25 
as desired to satisfy M1.0(a) and M1.0(b). 
Verbally, these two inequalities say that as or- 
ganizational size increases so does the number 
of differentiated classes in the organization, and 
tbat ihis increase occurs at a decreasing rate. 


CONTINUING THE CALCULATIONS 


C=—=——=—_=—. 
D f(S) 2VS 2 
So 
dc VS 
as as 


satisfying Hummon’s M1.2, and indicating that 
the average size of a component increases with 
increasing size. \ 
However, 
ac VS 
=- <0, 
ds* 8S } 








contrary to the conclusion of Hummon’s M1.7, 
which is the mathematical statement of his 
“new” proposition. It is important to notice that 
we also do not have 


df = £(S) 


—<--——. 


ds” 23° 


That is, the assumption 1.0 of M1.7 does not 
hold. This becomes clear when we assume that 
the assumption 1.0 does hold. Then we have 








23? 2S. 
or, multiplying by ~ 2$° / VS, 
1>2, 


which clearly is not the case! 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The mathematical statement of Hummon’s 
new proposition V1.7 is actually 


aC 
—> 0 
ds’ 
Hummon shows that 
d'C df -f 
— > 0 if — < —., 
dS’ dS 25. 


We have shown, by example that it is not always 
true that 


df =f 
— < —. 
‘dS? 29° 


That is, the hypothesis 1.0 of M1.7 does not al- 





- ways hold. Hence one cannot conclude that 


aC 
—> 0, 
dS? 


and its verbal counterpart always holds. It was 
also cemonstrated that 1.0 has a quite awkward 
verbal interpretation. Therefore, Hummon’s new 
proposition is not mathematically invalid but it 
is sociologically irrelevent. - - 
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Blau’s example suggests that the exact op- 
posite is true, that is, 
aC 
— £0. 
ds? 
However, keeping in mind that both Blau’s ex- 
. ample and the non-linear example are mathe- 
matically “perfect” and noticing that in both 
examples we have that 


aC 








ds* 
gets small with increasing organizational size, 
(in fact this number is zero for Blau’s example 
and .008 when S=100 for the non-linear ex- 
ample). We are thus led to the following con- 
jecture: ‘The average size of a component in- 
creases with increasing size but the rate of this 
increase tends to stabilize (become constant) 
with increasing size. This conjecture is also sup- 
ported by the following facts. First, Childer’s 
et al. data shows that appropriate second dif- 
ferences (corresponding to d*C /dS*) may be 
either positive or negative, but always small in 
absolute value. Secondly, we have shown that 


ac 
— 20 
ds? 

is untenable. But, assuming that 
fC 


’ 


we are logically forced into the converse of 
Hummon’s hypothesis 1.0, that is, it must be 
that 





2S?" 


which yields a complicated and unexplainable 
verbal translation analogous to 1.0. So, perhaps, 
the question of whether 


d’c 

dS* 
is positive or negative is not so important as the 
question concerning its magnitude. 


Foster G. DIECKHOFF 
Kansas State University 
Department of Mathematics 
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COMMENT ON WILLIAMS’ “THE ECO- 
LOGICAL APPROACH IN MEASURING 
COMMUNITY POWER CONCEN- 
TRATION” * 


I wish I could be as enthusiastic in defending 
the MPO ratio as Mr. Williams is in attacking 
it. For me it was simply the best approximation 
to the operationalization of a concept of power 
distribution within a system that I could find 
at the time. The use of data for a purpose not 
intended by the producer always leaves some- 
thing to be desired. But the principle I tried to 
represent with the MPO ratio is still a useful 
one. So I will speak to the principle rather than 
to the ratio as such. 

Evidently the author gave my paper a very 
hasty reading, for he seems to have acquired 
some rather distorted notions about it. In the 
first place, the ratio is constructed not of the 
“total” number of managers, proprietors and 
Officials, but only those “not elsewhere classi- 
fied.” Omitted were technical personnel who 
appeared not to occupy policy positions. The 
census year used for the construction of the 
ratios was 1950, which is one of the reasons for 
my dissatisfaction with the measure. One de- 
parture from this basis of calculation occurred 
in connection with the comparison of cities of 
15,C00 to 50,000 population with cities of 50,000 
population and over. MPO’s “not elsewhere 


* Williams, James M. 

1973 “The ecological approach in measuring 
community power concentration: an anal- 
ysis of Hawley’s MPO ratio.” American 
Sociological Review 38 (April) :230-42. 
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classified” were not reported separately for cities 
of less than 50,000 population. In that one in-~- 
stance all MPO’s were used. Everywhere else in 
the study MPO’s “not elsewhere classified,” as 
reported in 1950, were used, Mr. Williams’ belief 
notwithstanding. 

Second, there is no “logical flaw” in the in- 
terpretation of the ratio as a measure of power 
distribution. True it is that the ratio does not 
capture all conceivable variations of distribu- 
tion, nor did I make any such extravagant claim. 
To infer that the distribution is more concen- 
trated where the MPO ratio is small than where 
it is large, given the assumption that the 
amount of power is equal in similar systems, 
may be a descriptive fault, but it is not a logical 
one. The author should consult his dictionary. 

Third, my use of the power concentration 
hypothesis was limited to innovative programs. 
Expressly excluded were firmly established com- 
ponents of community structure, such as is 
manifested in the welfare sector. Presumably 
the latter is a resolution of an earlier exercise of 
system power. 

Mr. Williams bases his criticism of my ap- 
proach to power on_ the results of correlations 
of the MPO ratio with case-study findings. It 
is interesting to note that where he obtains some 
slightly significant results which show a direct 
relationship he questions the quality of the data. 
He suggests that, since seven different research- 
ers produced the data, there is probably some 
lack of standardization among them. Where, 
however, he found results to his taste, using 
data from fifty-five case-studies by almost as 
many different researchers, the data problem 
doesn’t disturb him. There is no point in my 
engaging in an evaluation of case-study data. 
Every educated social scientist is familiar with 
the problem. It is gratuitous to observe that by 
contrast survey or census data are vastly su- 
perior for quantitative purposes. 

The author moves on to a comparison of 
“decentralization scores,’ obtained by Terry 
Clark from his NORC study of fifty-one com- 
munities, with the respective MPO ratios. The 
correlation is found to be negative and at a 
significant level. But this does not warrant a 
conclusion that the MPO ratio fails to measure 
power concentration. The question of which 
measures what remains open, at least until a 
third, independent, and theoretically acceptable 
indicator is produced. It is of more than passing 
interest to note, however, that Clark’s “decen- 
tralization scores” show a negligible relation with 
his measure of output-urban renewal expendi- 
tures, whereas the MPO ratios proved to have 
a much stronger and statistically significant rela- 
tion to output. 


The inconclusiveness of the correlation is con- 
ceded by the author. He then does look for 
independent evidence of power concentration. 
Since no one else has provided him with a useful .” 
alternative, he turns to the results of other 
studies that employ the same reputational-socio- 
metric method of identifying, power. Unfortu- 
nately the number of communities that occur in 
two or more studies is so small and the results 
of comparisons so inconsistent that no conclu- 
sion can be supported. This dozs not prevent the 
author from making very confident assertions. 
Mr. Williams is obviously a man of strong con- 
victions. 

I have come to the opinion after trying to 
follow the strange reasoning in this paper that 
the concept of power as a system property is 
so foreign to the author’s social psychological 
predilections that he is unable to grasp its mean- 
ing. Although I thought I had made my inter- 
pretation of the MPO ratio clear, he persists in 
regardirg it as an indication of a “covert elite.” 
He is also unable to recognize the basis on which 
I assume that similar systems represent equal 
amounts of power. Incidentally, he quotes me 
correctly in the text on this point, and then 
misrepresents my remarks in his footnote num- 
ber 4. It is entirely possible, of course, that I 
have failed in my efforts to communicate. 

I am somewhat puzzled over what might be 
the, intent of Mr. Williams’ paper. If it is to 
submit the MPO ratio to careful examination, 
he should have looked for better contrary evi- 
dence and have given more thought to the 
theoretical issues. Indeed if his purpose is sim- 
ply to demolish the concept, the more circum- 
spect approach would have been effective 
enough. In either case his criticism would have 
been much stronger had he been able to argue it 
from & strong theoretical position. 


Amos H. HAWLey 
University of North Carolina 


REPLY TO HAWLEY 


Although the belated clarification of the two 
ways in which Hawley originally computed the 
MPO ratio may be of some historical interest, 
it changes nothing. MPO ratios were lowest in 
“execution stage” cities under 50,000 as well 
as over, a point that Hawley used to bolster his 
theory. Strangely, his original article fails to 
menticn that two methods were used, and his 
“Reply to Straits” (1965) flatly denies it. In any 
case, the issue would be crucial only if the two 
methods produced ratios that varied indepen- 
dently. I would be very surprised if MPO ratios 


- 
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computed by the two methods for the same 
cities did not correlate at a level of .9 or above. 
I fail to see the logic of the argument that the 
apportionment of managerial functions among 
the subsystems of a community system can be 
determined by the ratio of all these functions 
to all other functions in the total system. The 
© only way this can be determined is by identify- 
ing the subsystems and then computing the pro- 
portion of all managerial functions that are 
located within each subsystem. If all subsystems 
contained the same proportion of managerial 
functions, there would be no concentration of 
power, according to Hawley’s theory. Any de- 
` parture from this condition of “perfect” equality 
would represent some concentration. Hawley’s 
‘MPO ratio, since it ignores subsystems, cannot 
possibly reveal the kind of functional concentra- 
tion implied by his theory. ; 

Hawley neglects to comment on the two most 
significant questions raised by the paper. Why 
should MPO ratios vary inversely with concen- 
tration of power? My explanation is highly 
speculative, and the link between the MPO 
ratio, middle class composition, governmental 
‘structure and power concentration is by no 
means clear. Secondly, the implications of the 
findings for a theory of community innovation 
need to be spelled out in detail. Aiken and Alford 
(1970) have developed an alternative model in 
which initial innovation is seen as occurring 
within the context of a decentralized system of 
power relationships, while performance becomes 
the responsibility of a community decision or- 
ganization specially created for the task. If this 
is correct, it means that Hawley’s postulated 
link between innovation and power concentra- 
tion is correct if applied at the level of the sub- 
system: Stated otherwise, community innova- 
tions require a diffuse power system in order to 

“get accepted, but the subsystem responsible for 
their execution will perform more effectively 
if it has a concentrated power arrangement. 
This theory is consistent with Hawley’s original 
finding that low MPO’s are found in cities that 
have reached the execution stage of urban re- 
newal, since we now know that a low MPO is 
associated with a diffuse community power 
structure. Thus it seems that Hawley’s theory 

_ was correct, but for a different level of com- 
munity organization and a different stage of the 
innovation process. The empirical relationship 
between the MPO and innovation is also correct, 
but for a different reason. 


James M. WILLIAMS 
University of Wisconsin—Eau Claire 
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COMMENTS ON “HALL’S PROFESSION- 
ALISM SCALE: AN EMPIRICAL 
REASSESSMENT” 


In the February 1972 issue of the ASR, 
William Snizek employed factor analysis in his 
assessment of Hall’s Professionalism Scale. Un- 
fortunately, certain information crucial to an 
adequate assessment of the article was omitted. 
Snizek failed to specify what type of factor 
analysis model (e.g., component factor analysis, 
common factor analysis, image factor analysis) 
was used to analyze the data (Rummel, 1970: 
101-32). Knowing which factor analysis model 
was used or which estimates of communality 
(e.g., unity or squared multiple correlation) 
were used would have shown whether the five 
factors being considered represented the basic 
dimensions of the fofal variance in the fifty 
items of Hall’s scale, or the basic dimensions of 
just the common variance in the fifty items. 

Snizek did not show what percent of the 
total variance of Hall’s scale was accounted for 
by the five factors. Our calculations, based on 
the orthogonally rotated factor matrices given 


in Snizek’s Table 1, indicate that the five. 


factors accounted for 34.3496 of the total vari- 
ance for Hall’s data and 30.87% of the total 
variance for Snizek’s data. This information, in 
the absence of any information concerning the 
eigenvalues of the unrotated principal axes fac- 
tors, suggests that other major sources of vari- 
ance in Hall’s scale were not accounted for by 
the five factors. Whether these other sources 
of variance are additional factors, specific vari- 
ance or error variance remains unanswered in 
Snizek’s article. 

While Snizek correctly extracted the first five 


principal axes factors from the two sets of data - 


to reflect empirically the five theoretical dimen- 
sions underlying Hall’s Professionalism Scale, 
he rotated them to an orthogonal varimax solu- 
tion without indicating whether he had checked 
for an oblique factor structure within the two 


` sets of data. Without checking for such a struc- 


ture, one cannot argue that the scale’s under- 
lying dimensions are unidimensional or inde- 
pendent, since orthogonality is a necessary out- 
come of a varimax factor matrix rotation 


i 


bAs 


x 


(Cartwright, 1965). Even in checks for an 
oblique factor structure, inter-factor correla- 
tions are often influenced by the estimates of 
communality used in the analysis. For exam- 
ple, oblique component factors generally have 
smaller inter-factor correlations than oblique 
common factors. 

The inter-dimension product moment cor- 
relations which Snizek calculated as a check 
on the unidimensionality of each of the revised 
dimensions of Hall’s scale (five items summated 
per dimension) indicate that some of the re- 
vised dimensions within each set of data are 
interrelated (e.g., r=.373 for dimensions 1 and 
4 in Hall’s: data and r=.219 for dimensions 2 
and 4 in Snizek’s data). These inter-dimension 
correlations also suggest a different structure of 
relationships among the dimensions of Hall’s 
scale across the two sets of data (e.g., dimen- 
sions 1 and 5 correlate .256 in Hall’s data but 
only .084 in Snizek’s data). 

On the basis of his factor analyses, Snizek 
(1972:111) commented that, “approximately 
half of the fifty items formulated by Hail 
have less than an acceptable (varimax factor 
loading . on their appropriate theotetical di- 
mension.” Some items had little empirical fit 
with the theoretical dimensions, others were 
multidimensional, while still others had théir 
highest absolute factor loadings on inappropfi- 
ate theoretical dimensions (Snizek, 1972:111- 
12). Since these findings involved.a number of 
items in both sets or data, Snizek, in hopes of 
improving Hall’s scale for immediate research 
needs, deleted several items from Hall’s scale. 
Yet, some of the remaining “better” items, as 
indicated in Snizek’s Table 1, appear little 
better than the items deleted. Several of the 
“better” items have their highest factor load- 
ings on inappropriate theoretical dimensions 
(eg., items 6, 8, 16, and 36 for Snizek’s data; 
items 14 and 39 for Hall’s data); ‘still other 
“better” items remain multidimensional (e.é., 
items 26 and 47 for Snizek’s data; items 24 and 
49 for Hall’s data}.. The lack of an explicit 
criterion for “acceptable” factor loadings with 
respect to the magnitude and pattern of the 
items’ factor loadings across the five dimen- 
sions of Hall’s scale may have contributed to 
this problem.~ 

Snizek attempted to define the best twenty- 
five, items of Hall’s Professionalism Scale (five 
items per dimension) on the basis of the ro- 
tated varimax factor loadings for the fifty items 
in both sets of data. We would caution that de- 
leting half of the items from Hall’s scale may 
change the overall pattern of relationships 
among the remaining variables enough to alter 
the results of a subsequent common factor 
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analysis of the remaining twenty-five items 
(Rummel, 1970:103-4). Whether a common 
factor analysis of just the twenty-five “better” 
items in Hall’s scale would show a clearer em- 
pirical fit of those items: to the underlying 
theoretical dimensions than Snizek’s factor anal- 
ysis of the fifty original items remains an em- 
pirical question. 

We suggest that the results Ta a factor 
analysis may be unique to'the interaction of 
the items and population under consideration 
at a given time (Cattell, 1952:323), There may 
be differences between Hall’s and Snizek’s data 
sources great enough to invalidate Snizek’s 
assessment across both sets of data. Snizek 
(1972:112) questions the scalability of many 
items and is “led to believe that the scale’s 


difficulties lie with its. items, rather than its. 


sampling idiosyncracies.” While we agree that 
Hall’s scale could benefit from item -content 
modification and other revisions, its: fifty items 
did not vary for Hall’s or Snizek’s data; while 
the occupational composition ‘of the two sam- 
ples did. Hall’s (1968:96) sample of 328 re- 
spondents included fifteen engineers, while Sni- 
zek’s (1972:110) sample of 566 consisted pri- 
marily of engineers. Any differences between 
the factors and factor matricés of Hall’s and 
Snizek’s data could be a function of the differ- 
ences between the occupational composition of 
the samples as well as problems considered in- 
herent in the items. 

To investigate the endogenous similarities 
and differéfites between the factors and factor 
matricés of Hall’s and Snizek’s data, a topic 
Snizék almost completely omitted from his 
article, we orthogonally rotated the factor ma- 
trix of Snizek’s data to its best least squares fit 
with the factor matrix of HAll’s data (Schone- 
mann and Carroll, 1970).1 Table 1 gives the 
residual difference between thé factor mattix 
of Hall’s data and-that of Snizek’s data orthog- 
onally rotated to its best least squares fit. The 
mean of the squared residuals is .03, showing 
that the absolute mean deviation between the 


corresponding factor loadings in the two factor 
matrices Was 17.2 





1The contraction parameter was 1.0, and the 


. central dilation parameter for each of the five 


factors was 0.0. 

-2 The normalized symetric error was equal to .03. 
The mean of the squared residuals may have dif- 
fered had we orthogonally rotated the factor ma- 
trix of Hall’s data to its best least squares fit with 
the factor matrix of Snizek’s data. Since Hall’s 
data appeared more heterogeneous in occupational 
composition, we rotated the factor matrix of 
Snizek’s data to the factor matrix of Hall’s data, 
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‘An examination of Table 1 shows that the 
distribution of the residuals across the five 
factors differs. The mean of the squared re- 
siduals (X Sq Resd) for factor I (Using the 
- Professional Organization as a Major Referent) 
is .06, while the mean of the squared residuals 
for factor V (Autonomy) is .01.3 

To assess the degree of similarity between 
Hall’s, five factors and Snizek’s factors orthog- 
onally rotated to their best least squares fit 
with Hall’s factors, we calculated the coeffi- 
cients of congruence and the root square mean 
coefficients between all factors from both sets 
of data (Harman, 1967:269-71; Rummel, 
_1970:460-3). The coefficients of congruence 
given in Table 2 are equal to the cosines of the 
angles between the factors in the common vari- 
able space of the fifty items, These coefficients, 
at best, indicate a moderate degree of similarity 
between factors II, II, and IV for Hall’s and 
Snizek’s data. Factor V (Autonomy) is very 
similar for the two sets of data, while factor I 
(Using the Professional Organization as a Ma- 
_ jor Referent) is clearly the most dissimilar. 

_Whether the difference between factor I for the 
two sets of data is a result of inter- -occupational 
attitudinal differences or variations in respon- 
dents’ occupational settings cannot be deter- 
mined by our analysis. 

The coefficients of congruence in Table 2 
also indicate a common pattern for the five fac- 
tor loadings in both sets of data. Factors I, IT, 
IV, and V are dominated by positive factor 
loadings, while factor III (Belief in Self-Regu- 
lation) is dominated by negative loadings. A 
plausible: explanation for this occurrence may 
be that the items with the larger factor load- 
ings on factor III suggest not a belief in the 
self-regulation of a profession but rather a be- 
lief that one has no opportunity to evaluate the 
work of others in the profession (e.g., items 18, 
33, 43, and 48 in both Hall’s and Snizek’s 
data). 

_ Table 3 gives the root square mean co- 
efficients between the five factors of Hall’s and 

Snizek’s data. These coefficients are a stringent 
measure of the factors’ degree of similarity in 
that they measure any deviation in the magni- 
tude or pattern of the factor loadings of two 
factors, Since root square mean coefficients are 
proportional to the Euclidean distance between 
the factors, the more these coefficients deviate 
from zero, the poorer the correspondence be- 
tween the factors. 


8 An index of deviation for each of the fifty 
items across the two sets of data can be calculated 
by, summing the squared residuals for each item 
in Hall’s scale (Rummel, 1970:468). 





Table 1. Residual Matrix F 
Theoret Empirical 
Dimensions Nimensions 
Item No. I II III Iv v 
žż 1 -.02 03 -.11 94 20 
* 6 .20 -.11 15 97 14 
11 18 -.04 -.09 .07 „05 
* 16 .19 -.04 „18 Ol -.03 
I 21 16 .11 02 -.12 -.04. 
A 26 -.02 .07 06 -.42 -.01 
31 -.27 .22 -.02 -.06 .03 
* 36 -.04 -.08 -.06 -.08 -08 
41 14 36 06 -.18 03 
46 -.27 -29 -.99 15 09 
kt 2 -.43 -14 -,15 15 n7 
t 7 -,19 .09 -.21 03 -,04 
RA 12 -.28 09 -.03 .15 ~.07 
à 17 -.16 190 -.06 OL 205 
II 22 -.30 ~-.04 04 00 98 
27 -.16 01- -.04 -.04 -08 
32 -.39 .13 -.34 -.14 .06 
37 -.35 .05 .01 .03 06 
42 -.09 17 -02° -.14 zaz 
k 47 -.08 .37 -.05 -.06 .02 
3 -.04 .17 -.1Q -~-.12 .08 
A 8 -.13 -.04 -.08 08 04 
13 14 .23 -.08 -.24 -~-.11 
A 18 -.07 -.01 -.09 -15 -.04 
III 23 .39 -36 -.47 ~-.54 93 
28 s17 .19 -.09 +.27 as 
à 33 -.34 .01 -.17 07 -.11 
38 -27 .1ļl1 -.02 -.08 03 
A 43 -.42 -,N1 -.21 .04 -00 
€ 48 -.27 -~-.11 -.12 .17 -.06 
4 .02 -.05 -.14 06 02 
a 9 32 +12 00 .03 -.06 
* 14 44 -.,21 16 16 ~.08 
19 04 .17 -.54 -62 -.08 
Iv * 24 .4l -.22 24 -O1 -.01 
29 54 -.44 30 ~22 .03 
34 ell -.21 -.12 14 07 
A 30 .32 -.01 09 06 ~-,08 
44 -.04 -28 .01 .06 .03 
& 49 .33 -.05 17 05 -.08 
t 5 .05 -.11 .07 -00 .02 
10 -.14 .05 -.07 n3 .06 
eis . 09 .07 4 .07 01 
20 .10 -.19 -.09 -.12 -~-.04 
y 25 -.01 .28 -.14 -.03 07 
30 -.20 .12 -.05 .16 28 
35 -18 -,19 .10 -,01 -,05 
A 40 .11 -.04 .01 -.01 0 
R 45 95 ~-,03 .10 09 -,03 
® 50 24 95 11 -.N9 -.03 
X Sq Pesd .06 93 03 03 ~O1 





* Items selected by Snizek as best 


empirically, corresponding to their 
proper theoretical dimension. 


“ 
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Table 2. Coefficients of Congruence 





Snizek's Factors — 
I II IHI IV v 


Hall's 
Factors 









-.442 .284 .258 


II -331 .735 -.018 .305 .163 
TII -.442 -.018 .820 -.156 -.203 
IV -311 .341 -,171 .786 .072 


-.204 





-066 .953 


The root square mean coefficients given in 
Table 3 indicate the same general findings as 
the coefficients of congruence in Table 2 except 
that they show more precisely the problematic 
nature of factor I in Snizek’s data. While this 
factor most closely resembles Hall’s factor I, it 
also approximates factors IJ and IV in Hall’s 
data, suggesting that Snizek’s factor I may be 
a more general dimension of professionalism 
than Hall’s. Lacking information on the eigen- 
values of the unrotated principal axes factors 
ia both sets of data, we can only speculate on 
the question of whether less than five factors 
might equally well describe (empirically) the 
extracted variance in Hall’s and Snizek’s data. 

While factor analysis may be an elegant and 
powerful tool for analyzing scales, its potential 
can only be realized after careful thought has 
been given to its intended objectives. This 
process must involve a consideration of the 
more general theoretical and methodological is- 
sues underlying factor analysis, as well as the 
issues underlying a particular scale. 

In summary, we suggest that more empirical 
research across a broader spectrum of occupa- 
tions and occupational structures be undertaken 


‘to improve Hall’s Professionalism Scale. We 


Table 3. Root Square Mean Coefficients 


Hall's Snizek's Factors 


Factors II III Iv 





need such information to refine and develop 
Hall’s scale and the dimensions of professional- 
ism before we can realize the scale’s potential 
to reflect the dimensions of’ professionalism 
under varying conditions. 
Joun W. Fox 
Western Michigan University 
Joun A. Vong 
University of Northern Colorado 
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REPLY TO FOX AND VONK * 


Fox and Vonk raise several interesting and 


. provocative questions, the majority of which 


are procedural in nature and warrant only a 
brief reply, while others require some elabora- 
tion since they involve basic differences in 
methodological approach. I welcome the op- 
portunity to clarify questions of the first type 
in order to address some general issues of greater 
import. 

As to the procedural questions, I used a prin- 
cipal-axis factor analysis with squared multiple 
correlations placed in the diagonal of the 50 x 50 
correlation matrix, thereby estimating the com- 
munality of each variable: Having first checked 
for an oblique factor solution and found it not 
to be present to any discernible degree, I ro- 
tated both sets of data for two to ten factors 


*I wish to express my appreciation to Lawrence 
Mayer and David Klemmack for their valuable ad- 
vice and comments on an earlier draft of this reply. 
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using normal Kaiser Varimax criteria. Upon 
analysis, I chose a. five factor orthogonal solu- 
tion as yielding a preferable description of the 
correlation matrix due to: (1) the marked drop 
in total unit variance extracted once five factors 
had been surpassed; (2) the fact that a five 
factor solution appeared to divide the item load- 
ings in a more discernible (patterned) way than 
any other rotations attempted; (3) theoretical 
considerations, in that Hall had constructed the 
items so as to tap five theoretically distinct di- 
mensions of professionalism: Having selected a 
five factor solution, I again analyzed both sets 
of data after twenty-five items had been de- 
leted with little-or no alteration in the factor 
solution. I hope this clarification is sufficient to 
explicate the procedures I employed. Such clari- 
fication, however, in no way modifies my orig- 
inal findings. 
. In reacting to Fox and Vonk’s remarks con- 
cerning my “lack of an explicit criterion for 
‘acceptable’ factor. loadings,” I would only an- 
swer that I know of no such “explicit” criterion; 
and they do not present one. I would argue 
that one must evaluate the “acceptability” of a 
given’ factor. loading vis-à-vis others in both 
horizontal and vertical proximity to it. Further- 
more, I find Fox and Vonk’s conclusions regard- 
ing the interrelated nature of scale dimensions 
based on their comparisons of inter-dimensional 
product moment correlations (Table 2 in the 
original article) to indicate a basic misunder- 
standing of the article’s interit. In nine of ten 
pairings ‘of both Hall’s data and my own, the 
inter-dimensional product moment correlatiors 
were showt to bë diminished using five as op- 
posed to tén iterns. The important point is the 
relative improvement effected by the revised, 
in contrast to the original number of scale items 
for each of Hall’s five dimensions. Albeit a few 
of the correlations between dimensions are 
higher than one would like; but the vast ma- 
jority were diminished, á fact suggesting im- 
proved unidimensionality in the dimensions of 
Hall’s original scale. Fox and Vonk apparently 
choose to disregard relative improvement in 
favor of absolute precision, when in fact the 
goal of my analysis, and of the article, was to 
offer suggestions for an ‘immediate and “near 
term” modification of Hall’s original scale. 
Perhaps the clearest and most basic indica- 
tion of Fox and Vonk’s misunderstanding of the 
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intent of my article can be seen in their investi- 
gation into the “endogenous similarities and 
differences between the factors and factor ma- 
trices of Hall’s and Snizek’s data, a topic Snizek 
almost completely omitted from his artiole.” 
Obviously such a “topic” was purposely omitted 
from my article since I recognized that the fac- 


tors extracted from Halls data and my own - 


could not possibly be the same due to the inter- 


‘action between the factor solutions and the op- 


cupational composition of those surveyed. In 
short, no attempt was mede to “compare” fac- 
tors extracted from both sets of data. Instead, 
I analyzed the two data sets for replicative, 
rather than comparative purposes to gain. a 
validity check on item deletions. Of particular 
interest to me in this connection is why Fox 
and Vonk would indicate their awareness of the 
fact that the factors extracted from both sets 
of data could not possibly be identical, and then 
proceed to rotate my factor solution on Hall’s to 
prove they are in fact not identical. Such logic 
suggests either a misunderstanding of what I 
did in my analysis, what they did in theirs, or 
the shopworn “straw man” stratagem. 

In conclusion, I am sure both Hall and I 
would concur with Fox and Vonk in advocating, 
“more empirical research across a broader spec- 
trum of occupations and cccupational structures 
be undertaken to improve Hall’s Professionalism 
Scale.” Yet with its methodological shortcom- 
ings, I would like to underscore the enormous 
contribution made by Hall in constructing a 
device for measuring professionalism, lest this 
contribution be buried amid a myriad of co- 
efficients. 

Wiitram E. SNIZEK 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and Siate University 


ERRATUM 


The last sentence of footnote 3 on page 
744 of Professor Theodore D. Kemper’s ar- 
ticle, “The Division of Labor: A Post-Durk- 
heimian Analytical View,” which appeared in 
the December, 1972, ‘issue of ASR, should 
read as follows: “Thus, in Figure 1, net- 
works B, D, F, and G are trees, while "A, C, 
and E are not. » 
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ITEMS (Continued) 


lem of collective definitions of social issues and 
problems. His collaborator, Peter M. Hall, is cur- 
rently professor and chairman of the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Missouri, Columbia. 
His substantive interests are in political sociology, 
collective behavior and social movements, and so- 
cial psychology. He is also engaged in integration 
of perspectives in analyzing US. and Canadian so- 
cieties, with collaborator Dalton Kehoe, a former 
colleague at York University. 


-M Hart M. Nelsen, Raytha L. Yokley, and 


Thomas W. Madron, are respectively, Associate 
Professor and Professor of Sociology and Professor 
of Government at Western Kentucky University. 
The trio has been investigating politicization and 


University of Chicago—-Graduate Schoo! of Education 


socialization within black and white churches. They 
have recently undertaken a national study of clergy 
focussing on role and career orientations, Nelsen’s 
interests are in sociology and religion and minority , 
groups (and the intersection of the two). Nelsen 
and Yokley are co-editors of The Black Church in 
America. Yokley’s other interests include race and 
culture and ideologies. Madron’s publications are in 
methodology and political parties as well as in 
sociology of religion. ' 


Mi Have a good summer, We hope to see and greet 
many of you who have so greatly aided the ASR 
enterprise at the ASA meetings in “fun city.” ' 


J.E S. 
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analysis. Lecturers for the session are R. Darrell Bock of the 
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sity of Minnesota. For additional information, please write: 
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Parsons’ commentary on Emile Durkheim’s work, first set forth in The Structure of Social 
Action and later developed is undoubtedly the most influential interpretation yet to appear 
in English. Parsons attempts to document Durkheim’s shift from positivism to the volun- 
taristic theory of action and to idealism. Neither attempt is successful. Parsons’ interpretation 
often, seems as much a function of his own perspectives as of Durkheim’s. Examination of 
Durkheim's theory in light of +s intentions and assumptions reveals serious errors in Parsons’ 


analysis. 


ALcoTT Parsons’ The Structure of So- 


cial Action (1949: first published, 


1937, hereafter cited as The Struc- 
ture) is perhaps the most influential book 
produced in American sociology during the 


, twenties and thirties. Asserting that it “pre- 


cipitated the sociological outlook that had 
been implicit in the most interesting of the 
empirical inquiries” and that it “laid out the 
main lines of the concrete sociological out- 
look that has come forward in academic 
study,” Edward Shils (1961:1406-7) calls 
the appearance of The Structure a turning 
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most of our exchanges focused, owes much to these 
discussions, 
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point in the development of sociology. The 
Structure attempts to document the emerg- 
ence of the voluntaristic theory of action 
from three great traditions of Western Euro- 
pean thought: utilitarianism, positivism, and 
idealism. Action entails an actor in a situa- 
tion oriented toward some goal where selec- 
tion of means is normatively regulated 
(Parsons, 1949:44-5). Parsons (1949:46) 
stresses that the action frame of reference is 
subjective in that “it deals with phenomena, 
with things and events as they appear from 
the point of view of the actor whose action is 
being analyzed and considered,” 

The Structure (304) argues that “in Durk- 
heim . . . there is a fundamental change, 
from one set of sharply formulated ideas to 
another.”+ Parsons (1949:304) identifies 
four main stages and locates Durkheim’s 
most important works within these stages. 
His argument may be ‘summarized as fol- 
lows: During the earliest stage, Durkheim 
was still attempting to formulate his funda- 
mental problems (see The Division of Labor 


1 Though Parsons emphasizes change and devel- 
opment in Durkheim, he does not deny the existence 
of basic continuities. The Structure (308) observes 
that The Division of Labor in Soctety “contains, in 
germ, almost all the essential elements of Durk- 
heim’s later theoretical development.” ` 
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in-Sdciety; hereafter referred to as Divi- 
~ston).He viewed the actor as constrained by 
an external reality, both social and nonso- 
cial, toward which he assumed a morally neu- 
tral attitude. This perspective implies that 
the actor’s primary motivation is to avoid 
the imposition of negative sanctions. In the 
second stage, Durkheim achieved an early 
theoretical synthesis (The Rules of Soctologi- 
cal Method, hereafter cited as The Rules, 
and Suicide). The decisive advance repre- 
sented by this stage is the recognition that 
the content of the collective conscience is as 
important as its strength. In the third stage 
(Sociology and Philosophy and Moral Edu- 
cation) Durkheim discovered internalization. 
This represents a radical break with the 
positivism of the first stage as Durkheim, 
in coming to view individual behavior as 
guided by social norms which become in- 
ternalized to constitute an integral part of 
the actor’s personality, comes to see that in 
order to explain human behavior the scien- 
tist must focus on the subjective states of 
individual actors. A truly voluntaristic 
theory must recognize human effort and al- 
low for the very important creative, active, 
nondeterministic element of free choice in 
human behavior (Parsons, 1935:282—92; see 
also Scott, 1963:719-24, 732; Devereux, 
1961:19-20). Morality implies an irreduci- 
ble element of free will for the individual. 
Hence in coming to recognize the importance 
of the internalized moral component, Durk- 
heim comes to embrace not only a theory 
of action but the voluntaristic version 
thereof. Stage three, however, proved to be 
transitional. It opened up a vast new range 
of problems leading to the empirical investi- 
gations of the fourth and final stage (The 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, 
hereafter referred to as The Elementary 
Forms). Durkheim, however, was unable to 
develop this final idealistic phase to the point 
of achieving a new general theoretical syn- 
thesis. 

Parsons (1949:305, 441) feels that Durk- 
heim began as a positivist. The underlying 
thesis of The Structure (714, 719-20) is that 
Durkheim, Max Weber, Vilfredo Pareto, and 
Alfred Marshall (an economist) converged 
on the voluntaristic theory of action. In his 
analysis of Durkheim, however, Parsons 
(1949:445) holds that, in leaving positivism, 
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he passed over voluntarism to embrace ideal- 
ism. But as an idealist Durkheim presum- 
ably would be no closer to the voluntaristic 
theory of action than as a positivist. Else- 
where Parsons (1949:713) prefers the argu- 
ment that, in the final stage of Durkheim’s 
thought, idealism and voluntarism were 
locked in an uneasy struggle for supremacy. 
The latter view predominates. 

The argument of this paper is that Durk- 
heim was never a positivist. Durkheim’s 
thought does not undergo the changes iden- 
tified by Parsons. At no point did he em- 
brace any version of the theory of action. 
Parsons’ interpretation often seems to re- 
flect his own theoretical stance rather than 
Durkheim’s. 


FROM POSITIVISM TO VOLUNTARISM 


The Actor as Scientist 
(Stage one) 

The Structure (421; see also 61) defines 
positivism “as the doctrine that positive sci- 
ence is man’s sole significant cognitive rela- 
tion to external reality.” Thus positivists 
treat “the actor ... as if he were a scientific 
investigator” (Parsons, 1949:61). Parsons 
feels that this is precisely the attitude which 
the early Durkheim imputes to the actor 
(Parsons, 1949:380-1, 396-7, 414, 438-9, 
468, 709). 

At no point, however, does Durkheim even 
begin to postulate the existence of actors 
guided by a “scientific” attitude; and, sig- 
nificantly, The Structure cites no such pas- 
sages. Division (4) defines a moral rule as 
“an obligatory means of acting; which is to 
say, withdrawn from individual discretion.” 
This view is consistent with that found in 
Durkheim’s major late work The Elementary 
Forms (238) where he says that the aseend- 
ancy of moral rules is such that they exclude 
“all idea of deliberation or calculation.” In- 
deed, moral rules automatically cause or in- 
hibit action, “without regard for any con- 
sideration relative to their useful or injurious 
effects” (Durkheim, 1961a:237). 

To Parsons (1949:406) Durkheim’s ref- 
erence to the importance of negative sanc- 
tioning implies “the avoidance of sanctions 
as the dominant motive of conformity... .” 
But rather than linking negative sanction- 
ing with the attitudes identified by Parsons, 
Durkheim simply identifies it as one con- 


formity-producing mechanism. Parsons 
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wants to attribute the attitude of the scien- 
tific observer implied in Durkheim’s ap- 
proach to those Durkheim proposes to study. 
But since Durkheim’s theory never postu- 
lated the existence of a rational, calculating, 
scientific attitude on the part of the actor, 
he was never, in Parsons’ terms, a positivist. 


Biological Reductionism in Division 
(Stage one) 

A second aspect of Parsons’ argument is 
based on Durkheim’s alleged biological re- 
ductionism. Commenting on the theory of 
social change contained in Division, Parsons 
(1949:322-3) argues that, in the last analy- 
sis, social differentiation results from popula- 
tion pressure which is “not in any analytical 
sense a social element at all, but essentially 
biological.” Hence, Durkheim’s appeal to 
population pressure represents “the break- 
down of utilitarianism into radical positiv- 
ism, in this case the ‘biologizing’ of social 
theory.” Even though this claim that Durk- 
heim’s theory has ultimate recourse to a 
biological factor puts him in the good com- 
pany of such astute interpreters as Sorokin 
(1928:480), Benoit-Smullyan (1948:508) 
and, albeit equivocally, Alpert (1961:91) 
and Merton (1965:110), careful considera- 
tion should put this long standing charge to 
rest. 

Durkheim’s theory explains the evolution 
of mechanical into organic society (Durk- 
heim, 1960a:223-350, esp. 256-82). Divi- 
sion (257) treats the rate of social interaction 
(dynamic or moral density), a pre-eminently 
social variable, as the key independent varia- 
ble. Parsons’ reference (1949:323) to what 
Durkheim “ends up with” suggests his at- 
tempt to trace Durkheim’s causal chain back 
as far as possible at which point, presumably, 
a biological variable is encountered. His 
specific reference (Parsons, 1949:322) to 
“the increase of numbers” in society, which 
he equates with “population pressure,” indi- 
cates that this factor is the crucial one in 
the biologizing of social theory. But is sheer 
appeal to the importance of numbers in social 
life really a form of biological reductionism? 
Durkheim (1960a:257-60) identifies three 
principal ways in which “the progressive 
condensation of societies in historical devel- 
opment is produced”: (1) population con- 
centration, (2) formation of cities, and (3) 
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munication. Clearly he is not trea 
creased numbers as biologically caused. 

Perhaps. the strongest possible case for’ 
Parsons’ interpretation would attribute in- 
creased numbers not to any of the above so- 
cial factors but rather to the “biological” 
factor of higher birth rates. Whether such 
rates constitute a biological variable depends 
on the conceptual framework used, as Par- 
sons himself implicitly notes (1949:6—42, 
esp. 41-2). Durkheim never refers to birth 
rates as a biological factor; and given his 
social realism, there is no reason to suppose 
he thought of them as such. On the contrary, 
he may have felt it unnecessary to state ex- 
plicitly that birth rates can be treated as a 
social factor. Certainly, Suicide illustrates 
how one phenomenon—death by suicide— 
which is biological from one perspective and 
psychological or individual from another, is 
eminently social from yet a third. Further- 
more, as early as 1888—well before either 
Division or Suicide—Durkheim (1888) 
maintained that variations in the birth rate 
were socially caused (Foskett, 1939:119- 
20). Since Parsons makes no reference to this 
work, he was apparently unfamiliar with it. 
In any case, Durkheim (1938:8; 1960a: 
433n) makes similar statements in works 
known to Parsons. . 

Durkheirn’s view of birth rates is entirely 
consistent with his portrayal of mechanical 
society. In this setting in which the process 
of social differentiation is initiated, the col- 
lective conscience is all-powerful and may be 
presumed to control such important aspects 
of human behavior as procreation. Whether 
or not Parsons’ reference to increased num- 
bers contains an implicit reference to birth 
rates, the central point remains: Durkheim 
treats both the causes and the effects of in- 
creased numbers—heightened socially regu- 
lated competition and struggle—not as bio- 
logical but as social phenomena. Far from 
manifesting any form of biological reduction- 
ism, then, the explanation of social differ- 
entiation in Division follows Durkheim’s in- 
junction (1938:110) to explain social facts 
sociologically. 

The argument for biological reductionism 
is a curious one. The Structure (307n, 448) 
downgrades Durkheim’s concern with and 
development of a theory of social change, 
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` and parson never argues that population 
pressure is integral to any other aspect of 
Durkheim’s theory. Clearly it is not part of 
the theory of social integration which Par- 
sons treats as central to Durkheim. The 
analyst is left wondering why a minor part 
of the overall theoretical structure should 
merit being judged as evidence that, at this 
stage in his development, Durkheim was a 
radical positivist (Parsons, 1949:323). 

_ in terms of his four-stage hypothesis, Par- 
sons’ concern is to document the change be- 
tween Division and Suicide. “In . . . Suicide 
no further use [is] made of the population 
factor; indeed it drops out of his work alto- 
gether” (Parsons, 1949:327). But nothing 
in Suicide indicates that Durkheim’s think- 
ing on the role of numbers in causing the 
division of labor had changed. Swicide’s 
dropping of the “population factor” is a func- 
tion of the book’s focus, not of any change in 
Durkheim’s position. Furthermore, biologi- 
cal factors play an integral role in Suicide’s 
explanatory structure. Durkheim (1951:272, 
384-5) appeals to biologically determined dif- 
ferences between men and women to explain 
why the latter consistently display lower 
suicide rates even when both live in the same 
“societies” or social conditions. Comparison 
of the social factor, numbers, in Division 
with this appeal in Suicide reveals movement 
in Durkheim’s thought opposite to that 
postulated by Parsons. 


Value Content tx Suicide 
(Stage two) 


In Suicide, a key work in the hypothesized 
second stage of Durkheim’s thought, Parsons 
argues that Durkheim comes to recognize the 
importance of value content. This is im- 
portant to Parsons because it permits him 
to interpret Durkheim as coming to acknowl- 
edge the importance of an aspect of the so- 
cial factor which, in a latter stage of his 
development, Durkheim will come to see as 
internalized. 

Integration and regulation are the two in- 
dependent variables in terms of which Durk- 
heim (1951) attempts to explain variations 
in social suicide rates. One of the persist- 
ently vexing problems of interpretation 
posed by Suicide concerns the difference be- 
tween these two variables. Parsons (1949: 
330-7) argues that integration refers to the 
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content of the collective conscience; regula- 
tion, to its strength. It is his attempt to 
read value content into Durkheim that is at 
question. Durkheim calls the state of low 
integration egoism and high integration al- 
truism. Parsons argues that integration re- 
fers to the value placed on the individual 
and his interests as apposed to that placed 
on the group and its interests. Parsons and 
Durkheim agree that in altruism the in- 
dividual is subordinate to the group. Parsons 
holds that this is not a question of the 
strength of integration but rather of values. 
Durkheim (1951:220-1) holds otherwise: ? 
“For the individual to occupy so little place 
in collective life he must be almost com- 
pletely absorbed in the group and the latter, 
accordingly, very highly integrated.” 
Parsons misses Suicide’s (226-7, 387) 
contention that belief and value systems are 
derived phenomena. If they directly reflect 
the anatomical constitution of society (Durk- 
heim, 1951:387), they also reflect the all- 


2 Parsons (1949:330) also misconstrues the nature 
of the individual’s subordination to the group in 
altruism. Comparing Division and Swicide he ob- 
serves that “the altruistic factor in suicide is... 
on essentially the same theoretical plane as mechani- 
cal solidarity. . . . [But] there is a slight shift of 
emphasis. It is no longer similarity which is the 
central point, but subordination of individuality to 
the group.” Parsons is mistaken on both counts. 
Durkheim’s position concerning the lack of indi- 
viduality in the primitive, mechanical, or altruistic 
setting remains consistent (Durkheim, 1960a:130, 
194; 1951:220, 238n, 336). Further, similarity or 
commonalities remain central (Durkheim, 1951:170, 
202, 302). Parsons (1949:330) cites the army, a 
group which is highly Integrated but nonetheless 
differentiated, as a counter-example. In doing so, 
however, he fails to notice that Durkheim (1951: 
234, 236, 238) does not speak of integrative mechan- 
isms specific to or contingent on differentiation. 
Rather, he stresses the Jack of individuality in the 
army and notes the primitive society-army analogy, 
integration in primitive society being based not on 
differences or individuality but precisely on all 
pervasive commonalities. Parsons’ example under: 
mines his own argument. 

The reason commonalities are s0 crucial for Durk- 
heim becomes especially clear in The Elementary 
Forms where Durkheim stresses that only similar 
individual representations can fuse to form collec- 
tive representations. 

By denying that individuality and extent of com- 


` monalities are linked in a constant, determinate way 


with integration, Parsons is able to deny that they 
are the crucial variable aspects of integration, 
thereby paving the way for interpreting the latter 
as really a matter of value content. 


A 


E] 


important strength of social control. The low 


valuation placed on‘ things individual—in- ` 


dividuality, individual personality, even the 
survival of the individual—is, in Durkheim’s 
view, an inevitable reflection of that social 
reality in which the group is everything and 
individuality and individual personality are 
virtually non-existent. High levels of inte- 
gration “cause .. . this feeble individuation,” 
one offshoot of which is the low valuation 
placed on the individual (Durkheim, 1951: 


220-1; see also 227). Subtracting what is 


central for Durkheim—strong integration— 
and omitting any reference to low valuation 
of individuality as a reflection of the exist- 
ing social reality, Parsons is left with value 
content which thereby comes to occupy the 
central place in his discussion. Thus, Parsons 
maintains that value content is crucial even 
though Durkheim makes clear that the value 
content on which Parsons focuses is caused 
by the very factor (high levels of integra- 
tion) whose importance Parsons must deny. 
Egoism is the second point at which Par- 
sons attempts to discern value content. Con- 
trasting altruistic and egoistic suicide, Durk- 
heim (1951:221) says: “Whereas the latter 
[egoistic suicide] is due to excessive indi- 
viduation, the former [altruistic suicide] is 
caused by too rudimentary individuation.” 
Altruism refers to a condition of strict social 
control and rudimentary individuation; 
whereas egoism identifies a state of excessive 
individuation and weak social control. 
Nonetheless, Parsons persists in attempt- 
ing to discern value content as the decisive 
variable. One of the comparisons most im- 
portant to both authors is that between Prot- 
estants and Catholics, Protestants, Durk- 
heim claims, display the higher suicide rates. 
Since these two groups are also known to 
subscribe to somewhat different religious 
values, the question of their relevance natu- 
rally arises. The difference between them 
“lies in the different content of the different 
value systems” (Parsons, 1949:333). Durk- 
heim’s explanation (1951:157—-8), however, 
is quite different. “The only essential differ- 
ence between Catholicism and Protestantism 
is that the second permits free inquiry to a 
far greater degree than the first.” But “free 
inquiry itself is only the effect of another 
cause,” namely, “the overthrow of traditional 
beliefs.” The overthrow of traditional be- 
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liefs denotes a weakening of the ‘collective 
conscience and free inquiry develops to fill 
the void thereby created (Durkheim, '1951: 
158-9). In contrast to Parsons, who holds 
that the spirit of free inquiry represents a 
shared sentiment, an element of the collec- 
tive conscience, Durkheim specifically says 
it arises as a consequence of the breakdown 
of traditional beliefs, i.e., a, weakening of the 
collective conscience (see also Johnson, 1965: 


-885; for later statements by Parsons see 


1960:147 and 1968:316). Parsons’ reinter- 
pretation may be -contrasted with Durk- 
heim’s (1951:159) own “conclusion that the 
superiority of Protestantism with respect to 
suicide results from its being a less strongly 
integrated church than the Catholic church.” 
Parsons (1949:332) acknowledges that “in 
one sense the difference” between Protes- 
tants and Catholics “consists in the fact that 
the Catholic is subjected to a group author- 
ity from which the Protestant is exempt.” 
Had he chosen to emphasize this theme in 
his interpretation, there would be no grounds 
for disagreement. 

Durkheim could scarcely have been ex- 
pected to identify, only to deny, the im- 
portance of all beliefs or attitudes which 
various commentators might see as consti- 
tuting a decisive difference between Prot- 
estant and Catholic value systems. He does, 
however, recognize the existence of such dif- 
ferences; and insofar as he explicitly con- 
siders them, he denies that they aré causes 
of differential suicide rates, Whereas Parsons 
focuses on attitudes concerning religious 
freedom and individual responsibility, 
Durkheim implies that the attitude which, 
a priori, would appear to have the greatest 
impact is that concerning suicide itself. 
Denying the importance of differential at- 
titudes, he notes (1951:157) that Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism “prohibit suicide 
with equal emphasis.” Consequently, “if 
Protestantism is less unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of suicide, it is not because of a 
different attitude from that of Catholicism.” 
Clinching the argument, he observes (1951: 
170) that “the religion with least inclina-. 
tion to suicide, Judaism, is the very one not 
formally proscribing it ... .” Insofar as 
Suicide explicitly considers them, different 
values and attitudes are ruled out as mark- 
ing an important difference between Protes- 
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tants and Catholics or between either of them 
and Jews. 

Durkheim’s analysis does not end with re- 
ligious society. Rather, to validate his hy- 
pothesis that integration and suicide vary 
inversely, he tries (1951:152-216) to dem- 
onstrate that it applies equally to religious, 
political, and domestic society. He then 
(1951:208-9) concludes that the moder- 
ating influence of these various types of 


societies cannot be due “to special charac- - 


teristics of each” but must be due to “a 
characteristic common to all... . The only 
quality satisfying this condition is that they 
are all strongly integrated social groups.” 
By contrast, Parsons focuses on a single 
(Protestant-Catholic) comparison, a proce- 
dure -which ignores the rationale underlying 
Durkheim’s approach and leaves his hypoth- 
esis potentially sustained, not by the cumu- 
lative impact of successive comparisons in 
religious, domestic, and political society but 
by a single comparison in one type of so- 
‘ciety. Parsons thereby shears Durkheim’s 
argument of most of its empirical base ® and 
most of its force. 

Furthermore, even were Parsons’ account 
of Protestant-Catholic differences acceptable, 
his general conclusion that value content is 
the key factor in egoism could not be ac- 
cepted because he would still have to show 
that this same factor also explains variations 
in suicide rates in domestic and political so- 
ciety (not to mention additional religious 
society comparisons involving Jews). His 
thesis concerning value content notwith- 
standing, Parsons makes no attempt to dem- 
onstrate its importance in Durkheim’s analy- 
sis of domestic society. To the contrary, he 
(1949:331) acknowledges that social control 
ig the central consideration at this point: 
“Egoism seems to exist as a factor in suicide 
so far as people are freed from . . . group 
control ... .” Devoting but one paragraph 
to domestic society, he ignores political so- 
ciety completely. 

The Structure (333) also refers to “the 
more general phenomenon of which the Prot- 


3 Since Parsons evidences little systematic con- 
cern with the adequacy of the evidence offered by 
Durkheim to support his theory, this shearing of its 
empirical base presumably comes easily enough. In 
contrast, Durkheim was vitally concerned with 
empirically validating his theory. 


estant version of religious freedom and re- 
sponsibility is a special case,” namely, “the 
view that the leading ccmmon moral senti- 
ment of our society is an ethical valuation of 
individual personality as such.” Parsons in- 
cludes only a single reierence, citing Chapter 
I of Book ITI in Le Suicide. Since the chapter 
cited does not treat the ideas referred to, 
there is no way of ascertaining with cer- 
tainty which section he has in mind. 

The most interesting issue suggested by his 
discussion concerns a theoretical paradox 
posed by what in Division and Suicide is 
variously referred to as the cult or religion: 
of personal or individual dignity, individual 
or human personality, the individual, per- 
sonality, man or humanity (Durkheim, 
1960a:172, 400, 407; 1951: 240, 334, 336, 
363-4; see also Durkkeim, 1969). Durk- 
heim’s general position is that the strength 
of the collective conscience and individuality 
vary inversely. But what happens when the 
collective conscience stresses the value, dig- 
nity, and importance of man generally and 
the personality and individuality of each 
man? The stronger such shared sentiments, 
the stronger the collective conscience but 
also, presumably, the greater the develop- 
ment of individuality. Suicide struggles with 
this problem as Durkheim’s somewhat in- 
consistent statements suggest. In particular, 
he seems to be having a hard time deciding 
whether the cult of man leads to egoistic 
suicide through its stress on individualism. 
On the one hand he (1951:336) denies 
that the cult is associated with egoistic sui- 
cide. Here Durkheim’s premise that shared 
sentiments constitute a fundamental bond 
of solidarity asserts itself. Elsewhere in Sué- 
cide (363-4) Durkheim holds that the cult 
of man encourages individualism and, ulti- 
mately, egoistic suicide. Although the denial 
that this shared sentiment represents a bond 
of social solidarity implicitly acknowledges 
the importance of value content, it must be 
recognized that this denial is only a brief 
reference occuring late in the book. Further, 
value content is never directly used to ex- 
plain given variations in social suicide rates. 
This reference cannot be read back into the 
systematic contrasts that Durkheim draws 
between more and less integrated groups as 
he analyzes the consequences of varying lev- 
els. of integration in religious, political, and 
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domestic society. His inconsistent statements 
concerning the cult of man are an insufficient 
foundation on which to reinterpret integra- 
tion as basically a question of value content 
(see also Johnson, 1965:885—6). 


Since Parsons (1949:333-4) implies that: 


perhaps Durkheim’s views had undergone 
some change from those expressed earlier in 
his book, it may be noted that toward the 
very end of Suicide Durkheim restates his 
position concerning the relationship between 
the integration of religious society and sui- 
cide. Here he once again discounts the im- 
portance of the specific content of religious 
beliefs, while identifying “the powerful and 
scrupulous discipline to which” religion sub- 
jects thought and conduct as its source of 
immunity against suicide (Durkheim, 1951: 
376). 

Commenting further on the change from 
Division to Suicide, Parsons (1949:336) ob- 
serves that “instead of the conscience collec- 
tive being contrasted with organic solidarity, 
there now are two types of influence of the 
conscience collective, and set over against 
both of them the state where its disciplin- 
ing influence is weak ... .” Durkheim does 
attempt to distinguish between integration 
and regulation and hence between egoism, 
(the state of weak integration), and anomie 
(the state of weak regulation). Parsons fails, 
however, to appreciate the difficulty he en- 
counters in so doing. Certainly the difference 
does not lie in value content, and it is in- 
structive that the difference Parsons at- 
tempts to read into Durkheim has nothing to 
do with any of the distinctions which Durk- 
heim himself attempts to draw, most of 
which fail to identify any strictly sociological 
distinction (Durkheim, 1951:241, 258, 283- 
7, 382; see also Johnson, 1965:884). Par- 
sons (1949:336-7) argues that anomie is 
explicitly set “over against egoism” so that 
the “freedom from collective control ... 
in the cases of egoism and of anomie are 
on quite different levels.” 

Suicide, however, reflects Durkheim’s 
awareness of their basic similarity at the 
sociological (as opposed to psychological) 
level of analysis. Suicide (1951:258) asserts 
that both egoism and anomie “spring from 
society’s insufficient presence in individ- 
uals.” 4 Noting their “peculiar affinity” 


#Durkheim’s immediate reference here is to 
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Durkheim (1951:288) observes that they 
“are usually merely two different aspects of 
one: social state.” Again, he (1951:382) re- 
fers to the “identical cause” producing them. 
Mention is also made of the “hyperciviliza- 
tion which breeds the anomic tendency and 
the egoistic tendency '. . .” (Durkheim, 
1951:323). Following through, Durkheim 
(1951:382) indicates that each requires the 
same remedy, namely the establishment of 
occupational groups. Suicide (288) ‘explicitly 
asserts that the egoist is likely to be anomic 
and vice versa (but see also. 258). Far from. 
seeing a sharp distinction between them» 
Durkheim is aware of their basic similarity. 

Value content cannot be used to distinguish. 
regulation and integration. Indeed, the read- 
ing of value content into Durkheim rests- 
largely on the attempt to find it at one or two 
specific points in but one work (but see also- 
Parsons, 1949:333). For Durkheim the 
strength of social control remains basic 
whether that be identified in terms of the 
strength of the collective conscience or soli- 
darity as in Division, or in terms of integra- 
tion and regulation, as in Suicide. 


Internalization and Freedom of Choice 
(Stage three) 


During the third stage, Durkheim, accord- 
ing to Parsons (1949:382), takes the decisive 
step away from positivism toward volun- 
tarism. This occurs when Durkheim discovers» 
the internalization of values. Recognizing 
that he did not use the term internalization, 
Parsons holds that the concept, absent from 
early Durkheim, becomes central later (Par- 
sons, 1949:378-90; see also 1956:9-10; 
1960a:105-6). In Suicide (212, 258, 287, 
however, was present in Durkheim from the 
very beginning. i 

As early as 1887, well before Division, 
Durkheim observes that moral “constraint 
does not consist in an exterior and mechanical 
pressure; it has a more intimate and psycho- 
logical character” (quoted in Wallwork, 
1972:38; see also 40-1n). Durkheim con- 
tinues to use the concept in Division (1960a: 
73-82, 97-101, 196). The social factor is 
defined in terms of what is common to all 


egoistic and anomic suicide. Since, however, the 
types of suicide are named after the soclal condi- 
tions causing them, the statement also characterizes 
egoism and anomie. 
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individuals, and this factor largely exhausts 
personality in the mechanical setting (Durk- 
heim, -1960a: 129-30). Durkheim represents 
the collective conscience as an entity which, 
in becoming an integral part of the individ- 
ual’s conscience and personality, operates as 
a social force controlling him. Indeed, society 
is possible only on the basis of this penetra- 
tion, which represents an all important 
mechanism of social control (Durkheim, 
1960a:105~6). In Suicide (212, 258, 287, 
320, 335) Durkheim continues to use the con- 
cept as he does in The Elementary Forms. 
Interestingly enough, in the latter work 
Durkheim (1961a:256n) refers the reader 
back to Division for further amplification of 
the idea. 

Beyond the question of its alleged intro- 
duction into Durkheim’s theory at some point 
subsequent to Division and Suicide, Parsons 
misrepresents the meaning of internalization 
by associating it with freedom of choice. 
Durkheim does quite the opposite by linking 
it with social control. This link follows from 
his conception of the opposition between so- 
ciety and the unsocialized individual. In The 
Elementary Forms Durkheim (237) notes 
that given ends and interests contrary to 
those of thé individual, society “requires that, 
forgetful of our own interest, we make our- 
selves its servitors, and it submits us to every 
sort of inconvenience, privation and sacrifice, 
without which social life would be impos- 
sible.” Consequeritly, individuals find them- 
selves subjected to “rules of conduct and of 
thought which we have neither made nor 
desired, and which are sometimes even con- 
trary to our most fundamental inclinations 
and instincts” (see also 298). This concep- 
tion of an individual-social opposition under- 
lies Durkheim’s basic explanatory structure 
and may be found in Suicide (319), Division 
(130) and elsewhere in his work (e.g. 
1960b). 

Conceiving of the individual and the social 
as opposed forces, Durkheim feels that the 
greater the internalization of the social com- 
ponent the greater the control it exercises 
over the individual and the less his freedom 
of choice. Perhaps the most vivid illustration 
of this is to be found in his account of the 
mechanical (Division), altruistic (Suicide) 
or primitive (The Elementary Forms) set- 
ting where personality is composed almost 
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wholly of the internalized social factor, and 
“the collective conscience chains us to our 
group and shackles the liberty of our move- 
ments” (Durkheim, 1960a:304). In modern 
society personality is less completely taken 
up by the internalized component, social 
control is weaker, and the individual is freer 
from social control. 

Does it follow, then, that internalization 
varies inversely with freedom for the individ- 
ual? Durkheim’s answer is most elaborately 
spelled out in Suicide. In the altruistic set- 
tings of primitive society and the modern 
military, men are not free, being subject to 
high levels of social control. Outside the 
military context many groups and social con- 
ditions in modern society are relatively ego- 
istic or anomic. Failing to fulfill the socially 
generated need to find meaning in life, the 
egoist is driven toward suicide (Durkheim, 
1951:208-16). In a state of anomie (Durk- 
heim, 1951:241-76) men’s goals, desires, 
passions, or appetites structure infinitely ex- 
pandable needs, Consequently, unless re- 
strained they outstrip the means available to 
attain them. As social products these needs 
can be restrained only by the moral power of 
the group; to the extent that this restraint is 
lacking, a means-needs disjunction arises and 
creates the unhappiness that brings man to 
suicide. Thus, Durkheim holds that the more 
the individual is subject to the moral control 
of the group, the more scaled down are his 
needs, the more needs and means exist in a 
state of equilibrium, the happier man is and 
the less likely he is to commit suicide; hence 
regulation and suicide vary inversely. As 
man is freed from social restraint he experi- 
ences an unfulfilled need to find meaning in 
life or a means-needs disequilibrium resulting 
from the insatiable nature of his own needs, 
passions, and desires, Completely divorced 
from society he is subject to the “blind and 
amoral forces of nature” (Durkheim, 1953: 
55). Either way, the individual does not exist 
in the realm of freedom. 


Morals and Freedom of Choice 
(Stage three) 


The internalized element is, of course, the 
moral or social factor (the common or collec- 
tive conscience of Division, the collective 
sentiments of Suicide, or the collective repre- 
sentations of The Elementary Forms). Par- 
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sons’ coupling of internalization with free- 
dom of choice is based on a misunderstanding 
of the meaning of “moral” in Durkheim’s 
theory. According to Parsons (1949:382-8), 
Durkheim eventually came to see that in- 
dividuals respect internalized social norms. 
This respect (Parsons, 1949:383-4) is im- 


- portant in eliciting compliance from individ- 


uals. “The essence of constraint is the moral 
obligation to obey a rule—the voluntary ad- 
herence to it as a duty. . . . Some even would 
say that it is not constraint at all, since it 
involves voluntary adherence to a rule, which 
is precisely the opposite of constraint.” Par- 
sons (1949:384) concludes by noting that 
adherence to moral norms has both voluntary 
and binding elements, the latter resulting 
from moral obligation. For Parsons, then, 
Durkheim postulates an important, irre- 
ducible element of voluntary compliance with 
moral rules. 

Durkheim’s theoretical works, however, 
reflect a different view. The Elementary 
Forms (298) observes that as the respect in- 
spired by society “is naturally extended to all 
that comes from it, its imperative rules of 
conduct are invested, by reason of their 
origin,” with authority and dignity. Thus 
society. is able to force moral ideas on the 
indivdiual. Durkheim goes on to characterize 
society as a “voice which makes itself heard 
only to give us orders and establish prohibi- 
tions.” In similar vein (1961a:237-8) he 
observes that “an object . . . inspires respect 
when the representation expressing it in the 
mind is gifted with such a force that it auto- 
matically causes or inhibits actions, . . .” 
Respect, then, “is the emotion which we ex- 
perience when we feel this . . . pressure 
operating upon us.” 

Similar views are expressed throughout 
Durkheim’s works. Division (425-7) defines 
moral rules as sanctioned rules of conduct. 
Suicide (335) observes that by “the resis- 
tance offered by our egoism to” the renuncia- 
tions occasioned by the requirement to act in 
conformity with moral rules, “we readily see 
that they are forced from us by a power to 
which we have submitted” (see also Durk- 
heim, 1938:2). What distinguishes moral 
rules is their obligatory character (Durk- 
heim, 1960a:425). Taking constraint as one 
defining characteristic, The Rules (3) char- 


_ acterizes social (moral) facts as those “ways 


of acting, thinking, and feeling, external to 
the individual, and endowed with a power of 
coercion, by reason of which they control 
him.” a 
“Moral” is commonly understood to have 
the meaning Parsons interprets Durkheim as 
attributing to it. Thus moral behavior is 
often understood as guided in part by volun- 
tary compliance with ethical standards. Un- 
less the individual remains free to choose, his 
behavior cannot be meaningfully judged in 
terms of its morality. But for Durkheim 
moral behavior is behavior which -is deter- 
mined by moral rules. It consists solely in 
the commandment and in nothing else so that 
to the “extent that any other element enters 
into conduct, to that extent it loses its moral 
character” (Durkheim, 1961b:30-1; em- 
phasis added, see also 1960a:197). Moral 
rules acquire their power and authority from 
their commonality; embodying the force of 
the social factor, they compel compliance. 
Society is both source and object of morality 
(Durkheim, 1961b:86; 1953:59). Moral 
regulations express “needs that society alone 
can feel” (Durkheim, 1960a:5) so that “to 
act morally is to act in terms of the collective 
interest” (Durkheim, 1961b:59). Given the 
individual and society as opposed forces, the 
greater the morality, the less the control 
exercised by the individual over his own be- 
havior. It is when he is freed from social con- 
trol that he acts in an immoral or, at best, 
amoral fashion. Thus anomie is the contra- 
diction of all morality (Durkheim, 1960a: 
431n). What Durkheim says of weak regula- 
tion applies equally to states of weak integra- 
tion or solidarity. The absence of social 
control is the very contradiction of morality; 
strong social control, its source..In short, 
Durkheim does not link morality with free- 
dom of choice; indeed, freedom from social 
control is basically subversive of morality. 
Durkheim presents additional views which 
make the preceding appear one-sided. Moral 
Education (17-126) identifies duty or disci- 
pline, group attachment, individual auton- 
omy or self-determination, the good or de- 
sirable, and understanding as elements of 
morality; while “The Determination of 
Moral Facts” (Durkheim, 1953:35-62) 
identifies the elements of duty and desir- 
ability as its basic elements. Synthesizing 
these two statements, an attempt may be 
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made to state Durkheim’s position as fol- 
lows: Man in society has a basic “need to be 
constrained, bounded, [and] restricted” 
(Durkheim, 1961b:113) by society. Further- 
more, only through society can the individual 
realize his own potential as a human being 
(Durkheim, 1953:55). Society far surpasses 
the individual and represents the end of his 
moral behavior (Durkheim, 1953:44-5, 59; 
1961b:86). Understanding leads us to see the 
reasons for societal commands, why they are 
useful, inevitable, and necessary, and how 
they enable us to realize the best in ourselves 
(Durkheim, 1961b:116-20). This coupled 
with the inherently good and superior nature 
of society makes it desirable to the individual 
(Durkheim, 1953:54-6; see also 1961a:243, 
243n; 1938:liv,). Understanding of the 
basically beneficial and necessary nature of 
the social commands embodied in moral rules 
leads to voluntary compliance which there- 
fore remains compatible with the autonomy 
and self-determination of the individual 
(Durkheim, 1961b:116-20). 

Initial appearances to the contrary, these 
views do not require us to reject the prior 
argument that Durkheim’s social theory does 
not link morality with an element of freedom 
of choice. The great French master was both 
social theorist and social philosopher. He 
valued rationality and freedom. As a social 
philosopher he worked hard to reconcile the 
view of morality as duty, discipline, obliga- 
tion, constraint, coercion, and commandment 
with that of morality as understanding, self- 
determination, autonomy, freedom, and de- 
sirability. How successfully he did so is open 
to question. Even in his more social philo- 
sophical writings (Durkheim, 1961b:17-126; 
1953:35-62), it might be said that if the 
individual chooses, he does not choose freely. 
But whatever the case in these works, the 
more important point is that in his statement 
of sociological method (The Rules) and in 
his major works on the theory of social in- 
tegration (Division, Suicide and The Hle- 
mentary Forms), there is no doubt the pre- 
dominant view excludes any irreducible ele- 
ment of freedom of choice. 

Durkheim himself addresses the free will- 
determinism issue. In The Rules (141) he 
says that sociology “needs to embrace free 
will no more than determinism.” A long foot- 
note in Suicide (325n) characterizes the issue 


itself as metaphysical. But if the hypothesis 
of free will is metaphysical, presumably 
Durkheim would not want to incorporate it 
into his sociology. He goes on to say that his 
approach simply adds social forces to physi- 
cal, chemical, biological and psychological 
forces, There is nothing voluntaristic about 
his conception of these forces which “act 


‘upon men from without.” As for desirability 


as an element of morality, Durkheim’s 
formulation in Professional Ethics and Civil 
Morals (61) seems to remain true both to his 
theory of social integration and to his at- 
tempt to reconcile desirability and duty as 
elements of morality: Every society is des- 
potic. This despotism is both natural and 
necessary. Yet it is no way intolerable, and 
individuals do not experience its weight any 
more than they feel the weight of the atmo- 
sphere on their shoulders, Having been raised 
by the collectivity, the individual “will 
naturally desire what it desires and accept 
without difficulty the state of subjection to 
which he finds himself reduced” (see also 
Durkheim, 1938:6). 


The Action Frame of Reference 


Parsons’ basic thesis is that Durkheim 
gradually came to, or came close to, em- 
bracing the theory of action. He does express 
some reservations, however. For example, he 
notes (1949:710) that “little of Durkheim’s 
attention was centered on the intrinsic 
means-end schema as such... .” Durkheim 
makes some use of a means-ends schema in 
Suicide, particularly in the accounts of 
anomic (241~76) and, secondarily, egoistic 
(208-16) suicide. Nevertheless, he generally 
tried (1951:43) to avoid using it because 
“an act cannot be defined by the end sought 
by the actor, for an identical system of be- 
havior may be adjustable to too many dif- 
ferent ends without altering its nature.” Sub- 
sequent to Suicide Durkheim tended to re- 
main true to this rejection of a means-ends 
schema, In this sense the general direction 
of his theoretical development after Suicide 
was not toward but rather away from the 
theory of action. Regardless of whether (1) 
Durkheim largely rejected a means-ends 
schema or (2) as Parsons (1949:710~11) 
argues, it remained latent in his work, on 
either ground we can question whether Durk- 
heim converged on the theory of action. 
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A more general question concerns the 
status of subjective variables in Durkheim’s 
theory. In Suicide Durkheim considers the 
possibility of framing an explanation in terms 
of the subjective states of individual actors. 
He (1951:43) refuses to define suicide as in- 
tentional self-homicide on the grounds that 
‘intent is too intimate a thing to be more 
than approximately interpreted by another. 
It even escapes self-observation” as individ- 
uals delude themselves into thinking that 
acts “due to petty feelings or blind routine” 
are inspired by “generous passions or lofty 
considerations.” Later (1951:148-9) he ob- 
serves that “human volition is the most com- 
plex of all phenomena” adding that it would 
be difficult to ascertain the various motives 
underlying individual instances of suicide. 
Furthermore, such motives do not constitute 
the true causes of suicide. Durkheim de- 
scribes at length the subjective states asso- 
ciated with various types of suicide, noting 
that such states may even appear to be the 
cause of suicide. In reality, however, they are 
merely the prolongations of social causes in- 
side the individual (Durkheim, 1951:287, 
see also 300). 

Here as elsewhere Durkheim, ever the so- 
cial realist, rejects explanations of human be- 
havior which employ subjective variables as 
independent variables. In what might stand 
as one hallmark of his approach, The Rules 
(95) asserts that all questions of human “‘in- 
tention are too subjective to allow of scien- 
tific treatment.” It is in keeping with this 
assessment that when, as in Suicide or The 
Elementary Forms, Durkheim does consider 
the subjective states of individual actors, he 
always treats these states as the result of ob- 
jective, exterior (to the nonsocial component 
of personality), social factors and causes and 
never as themselves truly causal variables. 
Parsons’ theory of action, in contrast, is pre- 
dicated on the necessity of treating the sub- 
jective states of individuals actors as im- 
portant variables in their own right. Far 
from embracing the radically subjective 
theory of action, then, Durkheim emphati- 
cally rejects all subjective explanations of 
social man. 


FROM POSITIVISM TO IDEALISM 


The Structure (405) maintains that the 
outcome of the third stage of “Durkheim’s 


development has been the emergence in out- 
line” of the theory of action. But in the 
fourth stage (The Elementary Forms) he 
goes beyond this to embrace idealism (Par- 
sons, 1949:445). Somewhat ironically in 
light of his general convergence thesis, Par- 
sons’ comparison of the third and fourth 
stages in Durkheim’s thought reveals move- 
ments away from rather than toward the 
voluntaristic theory of action. 

Clearly Durkheim is not an idealist as that 
term is normally understood (Parsons, 1949: 
473-87) nor did he think of himself as such. 
Instead, Parsons’ characterization rests 
heavily on his analysis of Durkheim’s con- 
ception of society. For Durkheim “society 
has become the thing the idealist philosophers 
are talking about. It consists as he [Durk- 
heim] says ‘exclusively of ideas and senti- 
ments’ and . . . of the Idea . . .” (Parsons, 
1949:444). Parsons (1949:442n, 444) places 
considerable stock in this passage (he quotes 
it twice in the space of three pages). In fact, 
however, Durkheim’s referent is not to society 
but rather to collective forces (Durkheim, 
1960c:521; Durkheim, 1961a:408). Cer- 
tainly Durkheim often speaks of society as a 
sui generis reality consisting of the collective 
representations resulting from the fusion of 
individual representations. Overall, however, 
his portrayal of society is not so monolithi- 
cally psychic as Parsons suggests. In con- 
cluding The Elementary Forms Durkheim 
(1961a:470) includes individuals, the 
ground they occupy, the things they use, 
and the moverhents they perform as parts of 
society. The penultimate paragraph of the 
book (Durkheim, 1961a:495) refers to the 
“richness of different materials” constituting 
society and identifies physical forces as one 
of its constituent elements. 

Consistent with his emphasis on the radical 
change in Durkheim’s thought, Parsons 
(1949:307) holds that “idealistic strains ap- 
pear in Durkheim’s thought, but only at the 
latest stage of its development.” If stress on 
the ultimately psychic nature of social phe- 
nomena generally and society in particular 
is one criterion, it must be observed that 
idealistic strains can be found in Durkheim 
(1960a:109, 129) from the beginning. For 
instance, Division (80) refers to mechanical 
society as “the psychical type of society.” 
Even in reference to more differentiated 
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organic society Durkheim (1960a:80) says, 
“Judicial, governmental, scientific, industrial, 
in short, all special functions are of a psychic 
nature, since they consist in systems of rep- 
resentations and actions.” A similar empha- 
sis on the psychic nature of social facts and 
social life may be found in The Rules (see 
Parsons, 1949:356) and Suicide (312). And 
in Moral Education (277; see also 59, 69), 
a work from the (hypothesized) third stage 
of development when Durkheim supposedly 
came closest to the voluntaristic theory of 
action, Durkheim characterizes society in 
terms which are just as “idealistic” as any- 
thing to be found in The Elementary Forms: 
“Society ... is a complex of ideas and senti- 
ments, of ways of seeing and of feeling, a 
certain intellectual and moral framework dis- 
tinctive of the entire group. Society is above 
all a consciousness of the whole” (see also 
Durkheim, 1953:96). In short, contrary to 
Parsons’ hypothesis of change, Durkheim’s 
conception of the social factor generally and 
society in particular reflected a powerful 
idealistic component from the beginning 
(e.g., Durkheim, 1965:2). 

Parsons (1949:448-9) links Durkheim’s 
idealism to the absence of a theory of social 
change and then explains this lacuna. “It be- 
came increasingly evident that Durkheim was 
thinking of the social element as a system of 
eternal objects. Now the very essence of such 
objects is timelessness. Hence the concept of 
process, of change, is meaningless as applied 
to them in themselves.” This passage over- 
looks Durkheim’s concern with the inter- 
play between the collective substratum (or 
morphological base) and collective represen- 
tations. The latter do change, and those of 
the Australian aborigines analyzed in The 
Elementary Forms are not those of modern 
society. Far. from portraying these represen- 
tations as eternal objects, Durkheim (1961a: 
386-92) says that they have whatever place 
individuals give them in their own minds dis- 
appearing altogether when the members of 
society no longer think of them. Durkheim is 
not thinking of eternal, timeless objects or 
forms either in the Platonic mode, as Parsons 
(1949:444) implies, or otherwise (Durk- 
heim, 1960b:331-4). 

A trend in Durkheim’s thought can be dis- 
cerned. In Division he (256-62, 336-41) 
lends the morphological base causal priority 
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vis-à-vis the development of the division of 
labor, ideals and psychic life, and the prog- 
ress of civilization generally. Suicide 
(226-7, 387) says that the anatomical con- 
stitution of society determines its collective 
ideas, By the time he wrote “Individual and 
Collective Representations” (1898), Durk- 
heim (1953:30-1) was perceiving collective 
representations as partly dependent and 
partly independent of the collective sub- 
stratum. The Elementary Forms expresses 
a similar view, though there is a clear shift 
in the direction of emphasizing the relative 
autonomy (not to mention importance) of 
collective representations. Durkheim (196la: 
471) notes that, once born, collective repre- 
sentations obey laws all their own. With 
respect to Durkheim’s thought, there is some 
movement away from materialism toward 
idealism. Equally important, Durkheim 
stresses the interplay between material foun- 
dation and collective consciousness. This 
stress parallels that in The Elementary 
Forms itself on the interplay between col- 
lective religious beliefs and the rites. In sum, 
Parsons’ attempt to portray Durkheim as 
having shifted from positivism to idealism 5 
is no more convincing than the earlier at- 


5 Parsons’ own analysis (1949:446) seems to en- 
tail some inconsistency. The problem with idealism 
is that in its overemphasis on values and ideas it 
“eliminates the reality of the obstacles to the reali- 
zation of values .... Henc2 the central feature of 
the category of action, its voluntaristic character, 
the elements of will, of effort, have no place in such 
a scheme.” This may be contrasted with his earlier 
assertions (Parsons, 1949:437; see also 412). Durk- 
heim tends “to think of ritual as the primary ele- 
ment of religion and religious ideas as secondary 
rationalizations, explanations, justifications of rit- 
ual.” Further, “Durkheim’s view of the functions of 
ritual implies the necessity of .. . will or effort. So 
far from being automatic, the realization of ultimate 
values is a matter of active energy, of will, of ef- 
fort . . .” (Parsons, 1949:440). These conflicting 
interpretations are consistent with Parsons’ position 
that, in the fourth stage, voluntarism and idealism 
were struggling for supremacy. It does, however, 
call Parsons’ attempt to portray Durkheim as an 
idealist into question. 

Parson (1949:444) also asserts that, even in his 
fourth stage, “Durkheim wl not let go of his posi- 
tivism.” Thus, according to Parsons, he is simul- 
taneously in some measure positivist, voluntarist, 
and idealist. However, the analysis in this paper 
shows that Durkheim is, in fact, none of these; Par- 
sons’ image of Durkheim as a morass of conflicting 
tendencies is more artificial than real. 
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tempt to document his journey from positiv- 
ism to voluntarism. 


THE FUNCTIONALIST INTERPRETATION 
OF DURKHEIM 


Durkheim is often considered the most im- 
portant progenitor of the contemporary func- 
tionalist approach in anthropology and so- 
ciology, and Parsons himself is widely 
acknowledged to be the most influential 
functionalist theorist of our time. It might be 
anticipated, then, that The Structure would 
have devoted considerable attention to those 
very functionalist strands with which Par- 
sons is now identified until, of course; it is 


recalled that the author of The Structure was 


not at that time a functionalist. Indeed, the 
reader of Parsons’ book would have no rea- 
son to suspect that functionalism pervades 
Durkheim’s thought. More recently, of 
course, many sociologists and anthropologists 
have taken note of Durkheim’s functionalism 
and its influence on the development of this 
perspective within both these disciplines. 

In addition to ignoring this vital aspect of 
Durkheim, The Structure minimizes Durk- 
heim’s concern with social change. Asserting 
that he has no clear-cut theory of social 
change, Parsons (1949:448) holds that in 
all his later thought (with one exception), 
the problem of social change “is altogether 
outside his field of interest.” 

During the fifties and sixties functionalism 
came under heavy attack for its alleged static 
implications. No doubt partly as a response, 
functionalists increasingly turned their at- 
tention to social change (Demerath and 
Peterson, 1967). One apparent outgrowth of 
this was a re-interpretation of Durkheim. 
In 1959 Bellah published “Durkheim and 
History,” in which he quotes Durkheim’s as- 
sertion in The Rules that “one cannot ex- 
plain a social fact of any complexity except 
by following its complete development 
through all social species” (Bellah, 1959: 
452; Durkheim’s emphasis; see also 450; 
see also Durkheim, 1960b:325, one of Durk- 


8 Compare Lopreato’s (1964:639-46) analysis of 
Pareto as a functionalist. He observes on the one 
hand (1964:639) that Pareto’s sociology “reveals a 
highly developed functionalism” and on the other 
(1964:639-40) that though Parsons is himself an 
illustrious functionalist, he “sees no functional ap- 
proach at all in Pareto’s sociology.” 





heim’s last essays written during 
when, according to Parsons, he sh 
anything, have been least concerned wi 
change). In addition, Durkheim practiced 
what he preached, so most of his own re- 
searches are “organized in an historical 
framework. This is true, for example, of his 
sociology of the family, his treatment of the 
division of labor, his theory of punishment, 
his discussion of property and contract, his 
sociology of education, his sociology of re- 
ligion, of his study of socialism” (Bellah, 
1959:448-9). Finally, Durkheim’s concern 
with change bore theoretical fruit. He “went 
quite far in the direction of developing a 
theory of social change,” a theory which is 
“organized around the master idea of struc- 
tural differentiation” (Bellah, 1959:452, 
455). But “Parsons and Smelser have... 
pushed the theory of structural differentia- 
tion considerably forward” (Bellah, 1959: 
452n). It appears that Parsons and Smelser 
have pushed forward a theory of social 
change in Durkheim which Parsons denied 
Durkheim ever had. 

The famous opening paragraph of The 
Structure (3) begins with a quote from Crane 
Brinton: “Who now reads Spencer? . . . 
He was the intimate confidant of a strange 
and rather unsatisfactory God, whom he 
called the principle of Evolution. His God 
has betrayed him. We have evolved beyond 
Spencer.” Parsons comments: “We must 
agree with the verdict. Spencer is dead.” 
Given Parsons’ embrace of evolutionism in 
the 1960’s (Parsons, 1964; 1966), it is. un- 
derstandable that this section of The Struc- 
ture should often be cited to document the 
change in his own thought. His most recent 
discussion of Durkheim may be considered 
in the context of Bellah’s documenting of 
Durkheim’s concern with change, Parsons’ 
own heightened concern with change, and 
his evolutionism. He (1968:318) notes Durk- 
heim’s “exceedingly valuable conception . . . 
of processes of structural differentiation.” 
Further, “Durkheim provided the ground- 
work for a major theory of developmental 
change in societies and . . . made important 
direct contributions to it himself” (Parsons, 
1968:318). Parsons’ article also makes re- 
peated and favorable reference to Durk- 
heim’s evolutionism. It expresses one regret: 
“The contributions he did make to an under- 
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standing of the process of change seem not 
to have been understood as fully as his more 
‘static’ analysis” (Parsons, 1968:318). Par- 
sons does not undertake to assess the role 
of The Structure in this development.” Bellah 
observes that “Durkheim’s insistance on tak- 
ing the total society as his theoretical frame 
of reference was one of his major contribu- 
tions, as Talcott Parsons has . . . pointed 
out...” (Bellah, 1959:45in; see also Par- 
sons, 1960). This observation is particularly 
ironic because it is Parsons’ inattention to 
Durkheim’s concept of society as a sui gene- 
ris reality that underlies The Structure’s 
tendency to all but ignore Durkheim’s func- 
tionalism, his concern with change, and his 
evolutionism. To paraphase a commonplace, 
Durkheim has remained the same; only the 
interpretation has changed. 


DURKHEIM’S THEORY IN LIGHT OF HIS 
INTENTIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS 


It could be held that any adequate critique 
of Parsons’ interpretation should, in addi- 
tion to identifying points of disagreement, 
suggest an alternative interpretation. Un- 
fortunately, only. the bare foundations of 
such an interpretation can be suggested here. 

Durkheim’s theory is best understood in 
relation to his intentions and underlying as- 
sumptions. His primary objective was to 
establish sociology as a legitimate science on 
a footing equal to that enjoyed by such 
recognized disciplines as physics or biology. 
Science itself is the study of reality. All 
reality is a system of forces. In order to vali- 
date its claim to legitimacy, any scientific 
discipline must identify its own distinctive 
reality to study. Reality itself is propor- 
tional to and hence measurable by the power 
and irréducibility of the system of forces em- 
bodied in it. Forces are measured by their 


TIn both his most recent treatment of Durkheim 
(Parsons, 1968) and the account of his own intel- 
lectual development (Parsons, 1970), Parsons makes 
favorable mention of Durkheim’s evolutionism. He 
refrains, however, from acknowledging Durkhelm’s 
influence on his own evolutionist perspectives, men- 
tioning Weber in this regard (Parsons, 1970:851-3, 
874). This seers curious since (1) Durkheim is 
more nearly a prototypical evolutionist than Weber, 
and (2) Parsons’ own perspectives on the structural 
differentiation of social systems are much more con- 
gruent with Durkheim's evolutionism than with 
Weber's. 


effects. The greater the effects, the more 
powerful the forces and the greater their 
reality. Second, forces are real to the ex- 
tent that specific effects can be uniquely 
attributed to them, i.e., that the forces in 
question have their own and not a derived, 
subordinate, or borrowed power. These per- 
spectives underlie three pervasive motifs in 
Durkheim. 

All social facts are forces, and the forces 
embodied in social phenomena are just as 
powerful and real as those embodied in the 
phenomena studied by other scientific disci- 
plines. “Actually, our conception merely adds 
to physical, chemical, biological and psycho- 
logical forces, social forces which like these 
act upon men from without” (Durkheim, 
1951:325n). These social forces “may be 
measured, their relative sizes compared, as is 
done with the intensity of electric currents or 
luminous foci” (Durkheim, 1951:310), And 
“though purely ideal . . . they determine the 
conduct of men with the same degree of 
necessity as physical forces” (Durkheim, 
1961a:260). Durkheim emphasizes that he 
does not hesitate to compare social or moral 
forces with physical forces. At one point he 
suggests that perhaps they are even more 
powerful: “A society is the most powerful 
combination of physical and moral forces of 
which nature offers us an example” (Durk- 
heim, 1961a:495; see also 1953:97). As ex- 
plicitly noted in the concluding paragraph 
of the last of his books published during his 
lifetime, all his work is based on the assump- 
tion that “when it is recognized that above 
the individual there is society, and that this 
is not a nominal being created by reason, but 
a system of active forces, a new manner of 
explaining men becomes possible” (Durk- 
heim, 1961a:495; emphasis added). Soci- 
ology is born of the recognition of the exist- 
ence of these forces which determine the 
conduct of men in society. 

Second, it is not enough that society repre- 
sents a powerful system of forces. They must 
possess their own reality. Durkheim empha- 
sizes the necessity of explaining social facts 
in terms of other social facts. “The deter- 
mining cause of a social fact should be sought 
among the social facts preceding tt .. .” 
(Durkheim, 1938:110). He justifies his 
stance by appealing to the doctrine of emerg- 
ence which finds two somewhat different ap- 
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plications in his work. On the one hand, the 
interaction or combination of phenomena at 
one order of nature gives rise to emergent 
phenomena at the next higher order. On the 
other, the interaction or interconnectedness 
of parts gives rise to wholes with emergent 
properties. Social phenomena exhibit emer- 
gent characteristics vis-à-vis the phenomena 
at lower orders of nature from which they 
arise; society is an emergent phenomenon 
relative to its parts. Here, then, is Durk- 
heim’s ever present stress on the sui generis 
nature of social reality generally and society 
in particular. 

It is in this context that some of his more 
extreme statements concerning one aspect of 
the relationship between individuals and so- 
ciety can be understood. In the chapter in 
Suicide on “How to Determine Social Causes 
and Social Types,” he proposes to proceed by 
“disregarding the individual as such, his mo- 
tives and his ideas” in order to “seek directly 
the states of the various social environments 
(religious confessions, family, political so- 
ciety, occupational groups, etc.), in terms of 
which the variations of suicide occur” (Durk- 
heim, 1951:151). The Rules (102) observes 
that “when the individual has been elimin- 
ated, society alone remains. We must, then, 
seek the explanation of social life in the na- 
ture of society itself.” Without denying that 
Durkheim struggled to provide an interpre- 
tation of his assertion that society exists 
independently of those who compose it, the 


thrust of his attempt to treat society as a, 


reality distinct from individuals is unmistak- 
able. 

In postulating the existence of emergent 
phenomena Durkheim is not thinking only 
in terms of analytic realities. The scientist 
does not create different realities by thinking 
of the same phenomena in different ways. 
Rather, the realities come first and our ideas 
and concepts are simply more or less accurate 
reflections of the reality to which they cor- 
respond and which they ultimately represent. 
Durkheim is not a nominalist but rather a 
realist. 

Finally, these views are intimately linked 
to the second key component of his under- 
standing of the nature of the relationship be- 
tween the individual and society. To the 
degree that individual and social forces are 
similar and tend in the same direction it be- 
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comes difficult, if not impossible, to attribute 
given effects to social as opposed to individ- 
ual forces. But to the degree that such a 
situation prevails, individual explanations of 
social phenomena become possible, thereby 
undermining the legitimacy of sociology’s 
claim to recognition as an independent scien- 
tific discipline. If, on the other hand, indi- 
vidual and social forces are different, nay, if 
they are opposed, antagonistic forces, then 
it becomes clear whether given effects are due 
to individual or social forces. Durkheim 
stresses the radical heterogeneity of the in- 
dividual and the social throughout his works 
by everywhere contrasting the social, sacred, 
ideal, spiritual, soul, reason, moral, higher, 
superior, and complex with the individual, 
profane, material, organic, lower, body, ap- 
petites, inferior, utilitarian, and the simple, 
This radical heterogeneity reduces the possi- 
bility that individual and social forces might 
be confused. In this context his contention 
that the way in which social forces constrain 
men constitutes proof of their reality be- 
comes most understandable. 


CONCLUSION 


Having focused primarily on four Euro- 
pean theorists, Parsons’ first conclusion 
(1949:719-20) is that, in their works, “there 
has appeared the outline of what in all essen- 
tials, is the same system of generalized social 
theory, the structural aspect of what has 
been called the voluntaristic theory of ac- 
tion.” He (1949:722) recognizes that “it is, 
of course, conceivable that the convergence 
does not exist at all, but that its appearance 
in this study is the result of an accumulation 
of errors of interpretation by the present au- 
thor.” Even today, though, Parsons evidences 
no uncertainty about the validity of his 
demonstration (see Parsons, 1970:829, 831, 
833). It is precisely the thesis of this paper, 
however, that Parsons’ interpretation of 
Durkheim is based on just such an accumu- 
lation of errors; Parsons’ convergence ap- 
plies at best to the other three authors.’ 


8 Parsons’ interpretation of Weber is ultimately 
no more satisfactory than that of Durkheim. Rather 
than being guided by values and norms as Parsons 
would have it, Weber (1958:280) held that “not 
ideas, but material and ideal interests, directly 
govern men’s conduct.” Further, the ability of in- 
dividuals and groups to realize their interests is 
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Since The Siructure interprets the Marshall- 
Pareto-Weber-Durkheim convergence as pos- 
itive evidence for the voluntaristic theory 
of action, presumably Durkheim’s failure to 
converge should be taken as negative evi- 
dence, ` 
’ Durkheim never imputed to man in society 
a rational, calculating, scientific attitude; 
consequently he was not a positivist. He is 
not guilty of biological reductionism in D+- 
vision, nor does Suicide introduce value con- 
tent as an important independent variable. 
Here as elsewhere in Durkheim it is the 
strength of the social factor, not its content, 
which remains decisive. Durkheim employed 
the concept of internalization from the be- 
ginning. His work does not link internaliza- 
tion to recognition that sociological analysis 
must analyze phenomena as they appear to 
the actor. Nor is internalization of the moral 
component linked to any element of volun- 
tarism or free will for the individual. Though 
not a positivist in Parsons’ sense, Durkheim 
was a positivist in stressing the necessity of 
using only objective variables lending them- 
selves to the kind of scientific analysis em- 
‘ployed by the positive (natural) sciences. 
Durkheim never embraced a theory of ac- 
tion, voluntaristic or otherwise. Neither, in 
the final stages of his thought, was he an 
idealist. Never a positivist (in Parsons’ 
sense), action theorist, voluntarist, or ideal- 
ist, Durkheim never travelled the road so 
carefully laid out for him by Parsons; rather, 
he remained a social realist throughout. 
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We present a logical analysis of Hans Zetterberg’s strategy of “axiomatic theory” construc- 
tion, especially his derivation of “ordinary propositions” from “theoretical propositions.” 
Using formal criteria for assessing the relative logical or empirical content of propositions, 
we show that not only is Zetterberg’s distinction vague but his derivation rules are logically 
faulty, and kis assessment of the relative informative value of propositions is inconsistent. 
Thus we argue that Zetterberg failed to produce a coherent strategy for theory construction. 
Finally, we suggest that for the critical analysis of strategies of theory construction in soci- 
ology in general, the logical apparatus of modern symbolic logic and nondeducttve inference 


be used. 

i PROFUSION of works in sociology ad- 
A dress problems concerned with theory 
construction. Although many authors 
maintain they are constructing axiomatic 
theories, the logical structure of their lin- 
guistic proposals often remains obscure. One 
author, however, explicitly advocates the 
rules of derivation contained in ordinary 
language in deductively constructing axio- 
matic theories in sociology. Hans Zetterberg 
in his last two editions of On Theory and 
Verification in Soctology (1963, 1965), at- 
tempts to derive “ordinary propositions” 
from “theoretical propositions” by articu- 
lating procedures which he takes to exemp- 
lify the “derivation rules of ordinary lan- 

guage.” 1 
Anyone acquainted with the major con- 
troversies in the philosophy of logic exhibited 
by the debates between logical empiricists 
and ordinary language philosophers can ap- 
preciate’ the importance of undertaking such 
a task. It is debatable whether an elaborate, 
constructed symbolic system creates more 


1 Although Zetterberg implicitly countenances the 
use of formal logic in constructing axiomatic 
theories (Zetterberg, 1965:92, 100), he explicitly ad- 
vocates the use of “the deduction rules of ordinary 
language” as long as “our concepts are defined in 
ordinary prose” (Zetterberg, 1965:163) ; moreover, 
in his characterization of various types of “causal” 
propositions he deliberately employs informal dis- 
course. 

2 Compare, for example, the alternative analyses 
of the relations of formal logic to ordinary language 
given by Strawson (1952) and Reichenbach (1966). 


problems of analysis than it resolves. There 
is, on the other hand, little doubt that ex- 
plicating the logic of ordinary language is 
extremely difficult and that a satisfactory ac- 
count will be a long time in coming. Never- 
theless, when one attempts to codify even 
limited aspects of the logic of theory con- 
struction in sociology. it is important to ana- 
lyze the proposal made and explore its basic 
implications. Accordingly, we shall analyze 
Zetterberg’s proposed derivations of ordinary 
from theoretical propositions and explore the 
implications of this proposal for his claims 
regarding the virtues of axiomatic theory 
construction in sociology. Our more general 
concern, however, is to show by our analysis 
the pitfalls in wuncritically adopting any 
strategy of theory construction to extend 
sociological knowledge. 

Most sociologists who either criticize or 
follow Zetterberg’s strategy in constructing 
a theory emphasize that part of his work 
where he uses a simple rule similar to mid- 
dle-term-syllogism as a rule of deduction.4 


3 Cf. Scriven (1958) and Strawson (1963) with 
Beth (1963) and Carnap (1963). 

*¥or instance, see Costner and Leik (1964). We 
should, however, add that although Costner and 
Leik’s “Deductions from ‘Axiomatic Theory’” may 
be a valuable comment on a system of correlation 
coefficients, it is an inadequate and a rather in- 
complete reconstruction of Zetterberg’s proposal. 
Costner and Leik have demonstrated the inade- 
quacy and limitations ož the statistical language in 
which they reconstructed Zetterberg’s work. There- 
fore, their analysis does not directly bear on the 
logical structure of Zetterberg’s language. 
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on entirely ‘different rules in deriving ordi- 
nary from theoretical propositions. These 
rules are intended to allow one to derive a 
large number of ordinary propositions from a 
small set of theoretical propositions. This 
strategy is supposed to be better than the 
one which is simply a permutation or com- 
bination of N variables taken two at a time 


in propositions of the form “the more... , 
the more... ,” “the more..., theless... , 
etc. 


Since we are primarily interested in the 
rules which allow one to derive a large num- 
ber of ordinary propositions from a small set 
of theoretical propositions, we shall first ex- 
amine Zetterberg’s articulation of this dis- 
tinction and then analyze his examples." 


5 The reader may be surprised to see that we do 
not consider Zetterberg’s most famous example of 
what he takes to be an axiomatic theory, namely, 
his “axiomatization” of a set of propositions loosely 
extracted from Durkheim’s The Division of Labor 
in Society (Zetterberg, 1965:159-66). We do not 
do so because in form and intent we consider this 
example a crude caricature of historically given 
axlomatized scientific theories. Zetterberg clearly 
gives the impression that to construct an axiomatic 
theory it is sufficient to divide a set of propositions 
into postulates and theorems, to derive the latter 
from the former, and to check that no one postu- 
late is derivable from any set of other postulates. 
Evidently, he is not alone in this belief. (See Bailey, 
1970, wherein he takes this view and also cites 
several other sociologists whose views are very 
close to the above. Also see Parsons, 1959:700-2 for 
a more sophisticated conception of logico-deduc- 
tive theories, But note his application. He thinks 
that his account of the theory of action was a suc- 
cessful attempt at this type of theory construction. 
Cf. Black, 1961.) Although these are formal charac- 
teristics of axiomatized theories, these theories are 
distinguished from other deductive systems in that 
they possess additional formal features and are 
constructed for reasons other than explaining and 
predicting. We cannot in this paper substantiate this 
claim but a wealth of noncontroversial literature 
fully supports it, We cite a few readily available 
references here. See Blanché (1962) for an excellent 
history of axlomatics. A useful lesson to be Jéarned 
from him is that axiomatic theories need not be 
fully formalized. For a clear exposition of the re- 
lation between uninterpreted formal axiomatic sys- 
tems and their scientific interpretations read Hempel 
(1949). Hochberg (1959) has sketched a compre- 
hensive philosophical position in the context of 
explicating axlomatic systems and suggesting their 
usefulness or lack thereof for sociologists. Probably 
the most helpful account for sociologists, however, 
is Bergmann’s (1966); for he addresses himself to 
the frultfulness and significance of axlomatization 
in social science. 
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. They overlook the fact that Zetterberg relies ` 


THE RELATIVE INFORMATIVE VALUE 
OF PROPOSITIONS 


Zetterberg makes a distinction between 
two types of propositions, theoretical and 
ordinary. According to him, this distinction 
follows from the informative value of propo- 
sitions. Propositions of high informative 
value are called theoretical, while those of 
low informative value are called ordinary. 
Zetterberg expresses in two different ways 
the general principles which determine. such 
informative value. He says, 


In general, the number of different ways in 

which a proposition can conceivably be proved 
incorrect, the higher its informative value. 
Put differently, the higher the informative 
value of a proposition, the greater the variety 
of events for which it can account (1965:79). 


The first way of specifying informative 
value seems to invoke the principle of the 
falsifiability of a proposition. But the second 
way is based on some notion of the universal- 
sty or scope of a proposition. Although these 
may be viewed as complementary criteria 
for assessing a proposition’s informative 
value, they do not in every case lead to 
equivalent results. As will be shown later, 
one proposition may be more universal than 
another; and yet the latter may be more 
precise than the former. Thus, they would, 
in a strict sense, be noncomparable in their 
degree of falsification. It is unclear how Zet- 
terberg proposes to combine the two some- 
what different criteria. 

It would appear that Zetterberg is using 
the criteria Karl R. Popper (1954) uses to 
assess the empirical content of statements. 
For when Zetterberg addresses the subject of 
informative content in the context of con- 
firmation of propositions, he quotes the fol- 
lowing from Popper: 


Science does not aim, primarily, at high proba- 
bilities. It aims at high informative content, 
well backed by experience. But a hypothesis 
may be very probable simply because it tells 
us nothing, or very little (Zetterberg, 1965: 
102, italics.supplied). 


In addition, Popper’s criteria for comparing 
the empirical content of statements is based 
on the principle of derivability or implica- 
tion. Our imputation of Popper’s view to 
Zetterberg is strengthened when we consider 
Zetterberg’s criterion for comparing propo- 
sitions. He states: 
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A critical task for the theorist in any science’ 


is to subsume a large number of propositions 
of low informative value under a few proposi- 
tions of higher informative value. When the 
theorist asks about a proposition, “What does 
it mean?” he wants to know also (1) what 
are the less informative propositions that are 
implied in the one under consideration, and 
(2) what are the more informative proposi- 
tions that imply the one under consideration 
(Zetterberg, 1965:79-80, italics supplied). 


To elucidate Zetterberg’s view it might then 
be well to discuss briefly Popper’s concep- 
tion of the empirical content or informative 
value of statements.’ 

Popper, along with other philosophers of 
science, defines the empirical content or in- 
_ formative value of a statement as being 
= equal to the class of those events which it 


rules out or prohibits. The more possibilities. 


a statement excludes, the higher its content. 
A statement which is compatible with all 
possibilities, a tautology, has zero content, 
i.e., it informs us of nothing. Since the con- 
tent of a statement is equal to the class of 
those empirical events which it rules out or 
prohibits, it follows that falsifiability or 
testability determines the content of a state- 
ment and vice versa. 

Falsifiability and logical probability are 
also closely related. The more falsifiable a 
statement, the lower its logical probability. 
This relation may be expressed, according to 
Popper, as f(g) =1-p(g), where f(g) is the 
falsifiability of a statement, and p(g) is its 
logical probability, i.e., the a priori likeli- 
hood of a statement’s being true. Substi- 
tuting cont(g) for f(g), the relation between 
content and logical probability is thus de- 
fined: cont(g)=1-p(g) (Popper, 1965).7 


6 The content of a statement is defined, according 
to the scholastic dictum omnis determinatio est 
negatio, as the class of those logically possible 
worlds, or empirical events, which are ruled out by 
the statement in question (Bar-Hillel, 1964). The 
concept of content has also been defined implicitly 
within different logical and mathematical systems. 
One difficulty with the formal calculus of content is 
that it does not satisfy the requirements of additivity 
of the content of two inductively independent sen- 
tences. As a result, “information” has been intro- 
duced which is a nonlinear monoton-increasing 
function of content (Bar-Hillel, 1964). Since in this 
paper, the technical distinction between “content- 
measure” and “information-measure” is not crucial, 
the terms “information” and “content” will be used 
interchangeably. 

TIn the mathematical theory of communication, 


Popper does not hold that the empirical 
content or falsifiability of statements can 
logically be compared in terms of a metric 
measure. Nevertheless, he maintains that the 
empirical content cr falsifiability of state- 
ments whose classes of potential falsifiers 
stand in class-subclass relations with reference 
to each other can be compared on an ordinal 
scale. For instance, the statement p is said 
to have a larger content than the statement 
q if, and only if, the class of the events 
prohibited by p includes the class of events 
prohibited by q as a proper subclass. The 
empirical content of statements whose classes 
of potential falsifiers do not satisfy the class- 
subclass relations is simply noncomparable 
(Popper, 1965). 

The class-subclass or derivability relations 
are determined by both the level of univer- 
sality and degree of precision of a set of 
statements—not by the level of universality 
alone. As a logical rule: 


If of two statements both their universality 
and their precision are comparable, then the 
less universal or less precise is derivable 
from the more universal or more precise; un- 
less, of course, the one is more universal 
and the other more precise . . . (Popper, 
1965:123). 


What is important to note then is the 
distinction between the universality of a 
statement and its precision. The universality 
of a statement refers to the extension of its 
subject, i.e., the class of entities about which 
an assertion is made. The precision of .a 
statement, on the other hand, refers to the 
restriction of its predicate, i.e., that which 
is asserted of the subject. The larger the sub- 
ject class, the higher the universality of a 


` statement. Further, the smaller the predicate 


class, the more precise the statement. 
Therefore, the content or informative value 
of a statement is determined by both its level 
of universality and degree of precision. The 
higher its level of universality, the greater 





“information” is also a decreasing function of 
“probability.” In this theory, “information” is de- 
fined in terms of the relative frequency of the trans- 
fer or receiving of a message or sequence of signals. 
The amount of information contributed by a mes- 
sage to a communicative situation is a logarithmic 
function of the inverse of the statistical probability 
of the message as a kind of event, or inf.=Ln 1/p: 
(Bar-Hillel, 1964; Hartley, 1928; Shannon and 
Weaver, 1949; Wiener, 1961). 
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its informative value. At the same time, the 
higher its’ degree of precision, the greater its 
informative value. 


With regard to the relative informative ` 


value of two statements, statement p is said 
to have more informative value than state- 
ment q if, and only if, p logically implies q, 
or, if ‘p D q’ is a tautology (Popper, 1965). 
© Let us examine an illustration Popper 
offers in discussing the relationship between 
the demand for the highest possible empiri- 
cal content, and levels of universality and 
degree of precision of statements. He asks 
that the following conceivable natural laws 
be considered: 


p: All heavenly bodies which move in closed 
orbits move in circles: or more briefly: 
All orbits of heavenly bodies are circles. 

: AR orbits of planets are circles. 

: All orbits of heavenly bodies are ellipses. 

s: All orbits of planets are ellipses (Popper, 

1965:122). 


ag 


The derivability relations holding among 
these four statements are a function of their 
universality and precision. The relative infor- 
mative value or content of these four state- 
ments then is determined accordingly. 


Moving from p to q the degree of universality 
decreases; and g says less than $ because the 
orbits of planets form a proper subclass of the 
orbits of heavenly bodies. Consequently p is 
more easily falsified than q: if q is falsi- 
fied, so is $, but not vice versa. Moving from 
p to r, the degree of precision (of the predi- 
cate) decreases: circles are a proper subclass 
of ellipses; and if r ig falsified, so is 9, 
but not vice versa. Corresponding remarks 
apply to the other moves: moving from p to 
$, the degree of both universality and precision 
decreases; from g to s precision decreases; 
and from r to s, universality. To a higher de- 
gree of universality or precision corresponds 
a greater (logical or) empirical content, 
and thus a higher degree of testability (Pop- 
per, 1965:122). 


In light of the preceding discussion,. and. 


particularly of Popper’s illustration of the 
derivability principle, we turn now to Zetter- 
berg’s example of what he takes to be or- 
dinary and theoretical propositions.® 


8' Although we are discussing Zetterberg’s proposal 
within the context of Popper’s work, we are not 
imposing Popper’s unique methodological criteria 
on Zetterberg. We could have carried our analysis 
without any mention of Popper whatever. 


‘ 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF ORDINARY AND 
THEORETICAL PROPOSITIONS ' 


Zetterberg maintains that “.. . it is essen- 
tial for both researchers and ‘practitioners 
to learn to extract the ordinary propositions 
from theoretical ones” (Zetterberg, 1965: 
80). Therefore he asks for the ordinary 
propositions implied in the following theore- 
tical proposition: 


1. “Persons tend to engage in actions that 
maintain the evaluations they receive 
from their associates” (Zetterberg, 
1965:80). 


He then proceeds to find special cases of this 
proposition by searching in what he calls a 
taxonomy, first, for all terms that have 
“evaluations” as a “component,” and second, 
for terms that are generated by “decompos- 
ing’ -the term “actions.” Without going into 
the details of his procedure for “‘decompos- 
ing” terms, we can readily see its general 
nature, He takes general terms in only the 
predicate position and finds proper subsets 
of these terms to construct, by explicit def- 
initions, ordinary propositions. For example, 
by defining “rank” as a proper subclass of 


“evaluations,” he generates the following — 


proposition which he takes to be more or- 
dinary than the above theoretical proposi 
tion: 


2. “Persons tend to engage in actions that 
maintain the rank they enjoy in theit 
social strueture” (Zetterberg, 1965:81). 


By “decomposing” the word “action,” by 
explicit definition, into proper subclasses, 
one of which is “prescriptions,” he produces 
the following proposition, which he takes to 
be more ordinary than either (1) or (2) 
above: 


3. “Persons tend to issue prescriptions that 
maintain the rank they enjoy in their 
social structure” (Zetterberg, 1965:81). 


Similarly, “social structure” is “decom- 
posed” into proper subsets, one of which is 
“electorate,” the following ordinary proposi- 
tion is then derived which he takes to be 
the most ordinary of the four propositions: 


4. “Persons tend to issue prescriptions that 
maintain the rank they enjoy in their . 
electorate” (Zetterberg, 1965:82). 
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To give a clearer picture of Zetterberg’s 
logic of derivation and conception of the rela- 
tive information value of propositions, let 
us reconstruct the above portion of his work 
in the following simple form, where P, refers 
to the above numbered propositions: 


The complex predicate of P, (actions that 

maintain the rank they enjoy in their social 

structure) is a proper subset of the complex 

predicate of P, (actions that maintain the 

evaluations they receive from associates); 

therefore, according to Zetterberg: 

a. P, is logically implied by Pi; i.e., “P, > Py’ 
is a tautology. 

b. P, is more falsifiable and more severely 
testable than P,. 

c. P, is more universal than P,. 

d. P, has higher informative value than P,. 

e. P, is a more theoretical proposition than 


a 
‘ The complex predicate of P, is a proper subset 
of the complex predicate of P, and the com- 
plex predicate of P, is a proper subset of the 
complex predicate of P.. Therefore what holds 
for ‘P,> PY also holds for ‘P,> Př and 
PD P; 


So P, is the strongest statement and P4 is 
the weakest statement of the four proposi- 
tions.® 

At this point it should be profitable to 
compare Zetterberg’s ranking of propositions 
(1) through (4) with the way they would 
be ranked by the derivability or deducibility 
principle, as demonstrated in Popper’s fore- 
mentioned example. P would be higher in 
empirical content than P. The comparison 
with P, indicates that they both have the 
same universality in what we might call 
their subject term, i.e., “persons”; but P3 is 
more precise than P; in their respective “pred- 
icate term”; ie, “actions that maintain 
the rank they enjoy in their social structure” 
is a proper subset of “actions that maintain 
the evaluation they receive from their asso- 
_ciates.” Thus Pz says more than P, because 
if P, is falsified so is Pa, but not vice versa. 
This is a consequence of P, being logically 
entailed by P2, which makes the statement 
'Pa > Py’ a tautology. So P3 is more falsifi- 
able and more severely testable than P}. 
Likewise, Ps is more falsifiable and more 
severely testable than both Pa and P, and 
has a higher degree of empirical content than 


9 The proposition p is said to be logically stronger 
than the proposition q if, and only if, p logically 
implies q, or if ‘p D q’ is a tautology. 
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both. P, and Pz are both logically entailed 
by Ps, and that makes ‘P; D P,’ and 'Pa D 
P,’ tautologies. P4 is logically the strongest 
statement among the four propositions. P4 
is the strongest and the most informative in 
the sense that it excludes more possible states 
of affairs than any of the other propositions. 
So there is at least one logically possible 
world in which P; is false and Py, Pe, and 
Ps are all true. Also, P4 logically implies the 
three propositions P,, Pe, and Ps. We may 
summarize the foregoing analysis in the fol- 
lowing form: 


The complex predicate of P, is a proper sub- 

set of the complex predicate of Pi, therefore: 

a. P, logically implies Pi; i.e., /Pa D Py’ is a 
tautology. 

b. “P, > P,’ represents a synthetic (empirical) 
statement. 

c. P, is a stronger statement than P,; P, 
excludes more possible worlds; P, is more 
severely testable, and more falsifiable than 
P,. There is at least one logically possible 
world in which P, is false and P, is true. 

d. P, has more empirical content and is more 
informative than P,. 

The complex predicate of P, is a proper 
subset of the complex predicate of P}, and the 
complex predicate of P, is a proper subset 
of the complex predicate of P,. Therefore, 
what holds for P, D P,’ also holds for /P, D Py’ 
and ’P, > Py. 


Thus, P; is the weakest, the least falsifiable, 
the least testable, and the least informative 
proposition among the above four proposi- 
tions. This proposition has the highest logi- 
cal probability among the four propositions 
simply because it tells us less than the other 
three propositions. 

Now, if the distinction between ordinary 
and theoretical propositions is to be based 
on the principles of the universality, falsifi- 
ability, derivability, and the proposition’s 
informative value, which appears to be the 
case with Zetterberg’s proposal, it should 
follow logically that P4 is a theoretical pro- 
position having the highest informative value 
relative to the other three propositions; P, 
is an ordinary proposition having the lowest 
informative value among the four proposi- 
tions; Ps and Ps fall somewhere in between 
the two extremes. Ironically, these implica- 
tions are the exact opposite of those Zetter- 
berg has drawn. 

Zetterberg apparently assumes that in the 
case of two propositions having the same 
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universality in their subject term, the pro- 
position containing the more restricted pre- 
dicate is logically derivable from the 
proposition containing the less restricted 
predicate. This notion is, however, contrary 
to the mathematical and logical rules of de- 
duction, From the proposition “All orbits of 
heavenly bodies are ellipses,” the proposi- 
tion “All orbits of heavenly bodies are cir- 
cles” cannot be derived. However, Zetterberg 
seems to insist that we could derive it if we 
followed the deduction rules of ordinary lan- 
guage. 

Having used Popper’s analysis to examine 
Zetterberg’s example, let us construct an 
example in ordinary language and inquire 
whether Zetterberg’s “rules of deduction” 
fare any better on less formal grounds. 

Suppose that we have the following state- 
ment: 


I. British men tend to marry women who 
are under thirty-four years of age.!° 


This statement represents a legitimate claim 
for which we might easily find empirical sup- 
port. Now, according to Zetterberg, to derive 
the ordinary propositions implied in the one 
under consideration, we should go to our 
taxonomy to decompose the class of under 
thirty-four years of age. Let us suppose 
that our taxonomy divides it into “under 
thirty,” “under twenty-five” . . . and finally 
“under five.” We can then write the follow- 
ing proposition as a logical implication of 
proposition I and the appropriate class-sub- 
class definition: 


II. British men tend to marry women who 
are under five years of age. 


There is considerable debate among logi- 
cians over the extent of formal parallelism 
between the use of “implies” in ordinary 
language and the rules that govern the use 
of “D” (the sign of implication) in modern 
symbolic logic. But it is doubtful the most 
ardent defender of ordinary language analy- 
sis would. claim that the above argument is 


10 This example may strike one as not being the 
kind of proposition which Zetterberg would call 
theoretical. However, our intention is merely to 
show Zetterberg’s logic of derivation and explicate 
what he seems to imply by the “deductive rules 
of ordinary language.” 


deductive at all. The direction of deriva- 
bility relation holding between these two 
statements is from statement (II) to state- 
ment (I), but not vice versa. Namely, state- 
ment (II) logically entails statement (1). 
An inference from statement (1) to state- 
ment (II) is inductive and subject to the 
inductive risk. 

Since Zetterberg is, in fact, reversing the 
direction of derivability relations which hold 
among statements, then formally every state- 
ment in Zetterberg’s logical system should be 
derivable from a tautology. Accordingly, 
tautological statements should be regarded 
as the most informative propositions. Yet, 
tautologies are factually empty. Indeed, if 
we follow Zetterberg’s logic, we will arrive 
at non-falsifiable propositions of little, if 
any, content. For instance, according to Zet- 
terberg’s proposal, the following proposition 
must be the highest theoretical proposition 
relative to Propositions (1) through (4) from 
his book which we cited earlier: 

1’. persons tend to engage in actions. 
“Actions” is the superset containing all other 
subsets to which Zetterberg refers. The class 
of actions may be divided into two proper 
subsets. One subset includes “actions that 
maintain the evaluation one receives from 
his associates,” and the other subset includes 
“actions that do not maintain the evalua- 
tions one receives from his associates.” There- 
fore, proposition (1’) should be the highest 
theoretical proposition and the most infor- 
mative one, However, it is not at all clear 
that proposition (1’) is even empirically fal- 
sifiable. This proposition has a logical proba- 
bility approaching 1. 

To have a maximum tolerance for the lin- 
guistic proposals of others, we must allow 
them their own rules of deduction. We may 
then apply their criteria to see if their pro- 
posals are self-consistent. According to Zet- 
terberg’s criteria, a theoretical proposition 
is one of high informative value in the sense 
that there are a relatively large “. . . number 


11Strawson (1952) thinks that most logicians 
have not sufficiently recognized the disparity be- 
tween the sense of implication in ordinary language 
and the one in symbolic logic. Quine (1967), how- 
ever, thinks that Strawson (1952) has certainly 
exaggerated the significance of any legitimate dif- 
ference. 

13 In deductive logic, a tautology follows from 
every statement. 
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of different ways in which (it) can con- 
ceivably be proved incorrect... . Put dif- 
ferently (there are a great) .. . variety of 
events for which it can account” (Zetter- 
berg, 1965:79). However, we have- just seen 
` that Zetterberg’s highly theoretical proposi- 
tions are almost nonfalsifiable in the sense 
that there is slight chance to prove them 
incorrect. Furthermore, judged by their level 
óf universality, his theoretical propositions 
do not differ from his ordinary propositions. 
Hence, from the standpoint of Zetterberg’s 
criteria, his highly informative propositions 
are almost noninformative. 

Before closing our discussion of Zetter- 
berg’s strategy, we will analyze logically 
arguments he produces in discussing “axio- 
‘matization through definitional reduction” 
(1965:94-6) to illustrate that there is in 
some cases little disparity between ordinary 
language analysis and the application of 
formal logic, even when loose concepts are 
employed.1® On careful analysis, we can say 
that the following deductions have been ad- 
vanced; 


Deduction 1 


Groups have less turnover than publics. 
(proposition 1) 

Groups are social aggregates interacting in 
terms of specified roles and with a common 
leader. (definition A) 


Publics are social aggregates interacting in 
terms of specified roles but without a common 
leader, (definition C) 


If a social aggregate has a common leader, 
then its turnover is low. (proposition I) 
Conclusion 


Premises 





Deduction 2 Premises 
Publics show less emotion than crowds. 
(proposition 2) 

Groups show less emotion than masses. 
(proposition 3) 

Publics are social aggregates interacting in 
terms of specified roles but without a com- 
mon leader. (definition C) 

Groups ars social aggregates interacting in 
terms of specified roles and with a common 
leader. (definition A) 


Masses are social aggregates interacting in 





18 In fact, Black (1970:1-13) has convincingly 
argued that unless formal logic applies to arguments 
using loose concepts, there seems to be no empirical 
domain for logical analysis. 


terms of unspecified roles but with a common 
leader. (definition B) ` 


Crowds are social aggregates interacting in 
terms of unspecified roles and without a 
common leader. (definition D) - 


If a social aggregate interacts 

in terms of specified roles, then 

its level of emotion is low. (proposition IT) 
Conclusion 





Proceeding with his deduction, Zetterberg 
states “Proposition J and Definition B im- 
ply that ‘masses have less turnover than 
crowds.” He then says “This is a novel 
hypothesis which, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, is presented here for the first time” 
(Zetterberg, 1965:96). Let us also put this 
latter deduction in systematic form. 


Deduction 3 


If a social aggregate has a common leader, 
then its turnover is low. (proposition I) 

are social aggregates interacting in 
terms of unspecified roles but with a common 
leader. (definition B) 


Masses have less turnover than crowds. (the 
new proposition) Conclusion 


Premises 





According to the rules of modern symbolic 
logic, all deductions in this example are in- 
valid. For a categorical statement, i.e., “if a 
social aggregate .. . then its .. . is low” 
can never be logically derived from a com- 
parative statement, i.e., “, . . have less... 
than. . .” Groups may have less turnover 
than publics while at the same time both 
may have a “high” turnover. The same logic 
is applicable to Zetterberg’s second deduc- 
tion. The invalidity of Zetterberg’s third de- 
duction is also obvious. His argument in- 
cludes a premise, proposition I, which has 
already been derived through an invalid in- 
ference. Nevertheless, even if we accept his 
premises, no deduction rule, including the 
deduction rules implied in some ordinary 
language, would allow Zetterberg to derive 
his conclusion from the given set of premises. 
For the term “crowd” does not occur in the 
premises of, Zetterberg’s third deduction. 


CONCLUSION 


To this point our primary concern has 
not been to criticize Zetterberg’s proposal, 
but to understand it and follow some of its 
implications. 


$s 
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We find Zetterberg’s proposal vague. From 
what we have reconstructed through his ex- 
amples, we have shown that his proposal is 
not self-consistent and leads to contradic- 
tions. Moreover, he seems to violate the most 
fundamental rules of deductive logic, whether 
traditional or: modern. Thus, we have tried 
to exhibit Zetterberg’s failure to produce a 
coherent strategy for theory construction. 

Space does not permit us to detail our 
own, admittedly incomplete, proposal for ex- 
tending and organizing sociological knowl- 
edge. We can, however, point out that we 
doubt seriously the usefulness of axiomatic 
method in sociology and other theoretical 
disciplines.!4* And we do not think that im- 
poverished axiomatic theories like Zetter- 
berg’s would direct research in the way he 
and others claim. However, if these claims 
are to be vindicated, then we must draw 
upon the full apparatus of modern (truth- 
functional and quantificational) deductive 
logic and theories of nondeductive inference. 
Note that we do not advocate replacing 
sociological theories in ordinary language 
with those formalized in a logical or mathe- 
matical system, Nevertheless, the application 
of such formal systems is definitely useful for 
evaluating sociological arguments. We think 
they are indispensible in evaluating alterna- 
tive strategies of theory construction. 
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FUNCTIONAL ALTERNATIVES AND ECONOMIC 
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The presentation concerns the utility of conceptualizing the structural changes associated 
with modern economic development as functional alternatives. The concept is compared to 
other approaches represented as historicism, convergence, and structural modeling with 
. environmental effects. The advantages of the functional alternative conceptualisation are 
demonstrated through comparison of selected employment characteristics in Japan and the 


United States. 


SURVEY of modernization literature 
A reveals the crudity of the analytic 

formulations offered. Most often, the 
goal of empirical research seems to be noth- 
ing less (and nothing more) than establishing 
similarities or differences in attitudes and so- 
` cial structure relative to the attitudes and 
social structure anticipated by modernization 
theory. Commonly, establishing differences 
leads the researcher to emphasize cultural or 
historicist explanations (or lag phenomena) ; 
establishing similarities, on the other hand, 
leads researchers to emphasize commonalities 
that all societies share or commonalities they 
share by virtue of having achieved a given 
level of economic development. A good ex- 
ample is the debate that has grown around 


* This paper benefited from the caustic comments 
of Arnold Feldman, Paul Siegel, and Thomas Smith. 
Lois Verbrugge’s suggestions were less biting but of 
great value, I take full responsibility for the use and 
misuse of these comments and criticisms. An early 
draft of this paper was presented at the Interdis- 
ciplinary Conference on Processes of Change in 
Contemporary Aslan Societies, University of Illinois, 
November, 1970. 


the study of occupational prestige rankings 
in different societies (e.g., Inkeles and Rossi, 
1956; Hodge, Treiman and Rossi, 1966). 

This paper deals with the concept of 
functional alternatives. Properly used, this 
concept provides important leverage for soci- 
ologists engaged in comparative research, 
particularly those working in the area of 
economic development and social structure. 
In general, this concept has been used to sug- 
gest that a range of structural or value ar- 
rangements exists that may fulfill a common 
function. Despite a growing disenchantment 
with structural-functional analysis by con- 
temporary sociologists, even those more em- 
pirically-oriented, continue to find the con- 
cept of functional alternatives useful (e.g., 
Stinchcombe, 1968:80-125; Coleman, 1969: 
291-2). There are good reasons for this. The 
final section of the paper will examine the 
system of employment security dominant in 
large-scale Japanese firms to demonstrate the 
utility of this concept. 

We may summarize the above alternative 
conceptualizations with a typology that com- 
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Figure 1 


Comparative Response of Two or More Societies to Modern Economic Growth 
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pares two or more societies in their response 
to modern economic growth (see Figure 1). 
Historicism, as presented in Figure 1, is an 
argument for uniqueness in both structure 
and structural consequences. It denies at- 
tempts to formulate generalizations appli- 
cable to more than one society, culture or 
period. Its focus is on the crystallizing of 
temporal events in unique organizational and 
societal patterns. One understands the mean- 
ings of these historical experiences only by 
concentrating on relevant historical events. 
Robert Nisbet (1969) in his provocative book 
Social Change and History comes close to 
taking this position in his critique of macro- 
sociological theory. 

Comparative sociologists reject the his- 
toricist view; they seek generalizations which 
apply to more than one society (Shils, 1963: 
1-26; Bendix, 1963:532-9). They expect 
that the historical experience of one society 
will illuminate the meanings of historical ex- 
periences in other societies. Ideally, these 
general propositions are not rooted in any 
one society; they transcend specific societies. 
Yet, they prove their utility by helping to 
explain specific empirical processes. 

To reject historicism is not to deny the 
conception of social structure as a system of 
historical dimensions. Indeed, as Reinhard 
Bendix (1963:437) suggests, comparative 
analysis forces us to see social structure not 
“as a natural system with defined limits and 
invariant laws governing an equilibrating 
process, but rather as a system of historical 
dimensions.” These historical dimensions in- 
fluence point of origin, route and temporary 
destinations of social structures under the 
impact of and interacting with economic de- 
velopment. To say that social structure is a 
system of historical dimensions means that 
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historical context influences the operation ot 
seemingly invariant processes such as in- 
dustrialization and thus makes possible a 
meaningful conception of process (cf. Nisbet, 
1969; Gerschenkron, 1962). The extent to 
which we can conceptualize historical pro- 
cesses intelligently is based on our ability to 
separate random from nonrandom processes. 
As Boulding (1970:16) notes, the human 
mind has a profound tendency towards super- 
stition that is “the imposition of a spurious 
order on its observation of random pro- 
cesses.” 

The issue at hand is to incorporate the role 
of history in our conception of social struc- . 
ture without compromising the generalizing 
goal of social science. Clearly, historicism 
does not allow such an outcome. The concept 
of functional alternatives does offer this flexi- 
bility. 

We may now consider the cell in Figure 1 
that represents convergence theory. Con- 
vergence theory argues for the increasing 
similarity of structural arrangements and 
their consequences in industrial societies. 
Briefly put, it envisions that, with advanced 
industrialization, unique national identities - 
fade and common solutions to problems of 
social organization come to prevail. Scholars 
more or less identified with this position are 
Clark Kerr and associates (1966), Alex 
Inkeles (1966) and Marion Levy (1966). 
For many scholars, the convergence position 
is a technocratic one which asserts that social 
and political relationships must be restruc- 
tured to mesh with the complex technological 
organization characteristic of higher levels 
of economic development (cf. Weinberg, 
1968:10). The constraints of modern tech- 
nology and economic organization are seen 
as the center of a series of concentric circles 


ye 


i which gradually impose convergence on the 
. ‘Outer circles of social structure and value 


orientation. For others like Levy (1966: 744) 

the source of convergence is the diffusion re- 
sulting from cultural contact between the 
relatively modernized and relatively non- 
modernized societies. 

Convergence theory has not lacked critics. 
Arnold Feldman and Wilbert Moore (1959) 
have accepted the imagery of concentric 
circles but argued that convergence is limited 
to the “core” elements of the industrial sys- 
tem, with all industrial societies possessing 
the ‘minimum characteristics of: a factory 
system of production, a stratification system 
based on a complex and extensive division of 
labor and hierarchy of skills, an extensive 
commercialization of goods and services and 
their transfer through the market, and an 
educational system capable of filling the 
various niches in the occupational and strati- 
fication system. Beyond these minimum core 
characteristics, Feldman and Moore empha- 
size the elements of divergence in industrial 
systems. Similarly, Goldthorpe (1966:648— 
-59) duns convergence theorists for adopting 
an exaggerated degree of determinism which 
focuses on the impact of material exigencies 
on social structure. Critics, in short, have 
attacked the assumption of strict functional 
interdependence among component parts 
and stressed the partial nature of solutions 
to problems of social organization in the 
course of economic development. 

In stressing the partial nature of solutions 
to problems of economic organization, Ben- 
dix (1964) agrees that the industrial revolu- 
tion imposes common imperatives on indus- 
trializing nations, Yet, he emphasizes the 
way these imperatives combine with the 
unique historical experiences of each country 
to produce an amalgam. This amalgam denies 
the simple applicability of one nation’s ex- 
perience to another, The significance of this 
position is that each successive level of in- 
dustrialization may be seen as opening up 
common options and closing others, but the 
actual choices people make are based on 
subtle interactions between these common 
options and the specific social, political, eco- 
nomic and cultural history of the country in 
question. The problem with convergence 
theory lies in its proponents’ willingness to 
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exaggerate the organizational ‘requirements 
of modern industrial society without recog- 
nizing the needs of purposive historical actors 
(cf. Goldthorpe, 1966:648-59): 

Thus far, our discussion has focused on the 
two cells, historicism and convergence theory. 
Both represent “all or nothing” propositions 
and, as such, appear simplistic. Edward Shils 
(1963) argued some time ago that we need 
sociological concepts which both allow for 
societal] uniqueness and explain it in a wider 
analytical framework. Historicism allows for 
uniqueness—historical uniqueness is the very 
basis of this formulation—but it cannot ex- 
plain it in a wider analytical framework. 
Convergence theory has an analytical frame- 
work, to be sure, but it does not allow for 
a society’s historical uniqueness. With these 
limitations in mind, we turn to the remaining 
two cells. 

The first is labeled PE modeling 
with environmental effects. The possibility of 
developing similar structural arrangements 
but with different outcomes has not been 


formulated by sociologists as a major societal . 


response to economic development. Never- 
theless, social scientists have often pointed 
out how “modern” appearing structural ar- 
rangements in nonwestern societies, often 
borrowed from the West, have consequences 
(unanticipated from a western viewpoint) 
quite different from their consequences in 
western societies (e.g., Riggs, 1966:368~71). 
These different consequences proceed from 
the fact that the new structural arrangements 
have to cope with and draw resources from 
quite different social and even physical en- 
vironments. Such arrangements are often 
designed to meet quite different goals; this 
fact usually leads naticns to select only those 
western characteristics which meet the needs 
of their leaders (native or colonial). The 
Japanese university system, for. example, 
though modeled first after the French, 
American and finally Frussian systems in the 
pre-World War II period and the American 
system in the post-war period, has had `a 
number of distinctive consequences not 
shared by its counterparts in Western Europe 
and America. These different consequences 
proceed from the quite different social con- 
text in which this institution appeared. 
Michio Nagai (1971) excellently documents 
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the impact of western models of education in 
conjunction with the needs of the Japanese 


in prewar Japan. In summary, conceptualiz- 


ing the relationship between economic de- 
‘ velopment and social change in terms of 
structural modeling with environmental ef- 
fects appears to be a fruitful research 
strategy. 

This brings us to the fourth cell, which is 
the focus of this paper. We shall use the con- 
cept of functional alternatives to refer to the 
empirical possibility that social units evolve 
different structural arrangements to solve 
common problems, In the past, sociologists 
have used such concepts as functional equiv- 
alents, functional alternatives, functional 
substitutes, and functional analogues loosely 
and interchangeably. Our discussion will 
apply to all these concepts. The terms them- 
selves invoke the language of structural-func- 
tional analysis. One can make a strong 
argument for dispensing with the above 
terminologies and thereby dismissing the 
baggage of functional theory by substituting 
„a term such as structural equivalents. But 
there are costs to developing new terminol- 
ogies, one of which is the loss of continuity 
with past literature on the subject. 

The functional terminology in this case is 
based on the premise that we can identify 
functional prerequisites or “universal needs” 
which must be met for societies to persist 
(Aberle et al., 1950; Levy, 1966:174-87). 
An even more demanding version (in that it 
_ requires more specification) is that we can 
identify, at varying levels of development, 
functional prerequisites which must be satis- 
fied if a society is to proceed with moderniza- 
tion. When these functional requirements are 
not met, further economic development will 
not occur. This has been an implicit assump- 
tion in much modernization literature based 
on the search for universal preconditions or 
universal obstacles to development. Ger- 
schenkron (1962:31-51) and Hirschman 
(1965:385-93) provide biting critiques of 
these assumptions. Gerschenkron shows that 
many alleged preconditions are concomitants 
of economic growth, while Hirschman demon- 
strates that many alleged obstacles have on 
occasion benefited growth. 

For some early functionalists like Mali- 
nowski (1926:136), the assumption of func- 


‘pensable or the structural item fulfilling 





function. This vagueness has by no means 
disappeared as Gerschenkron and Hirschman 
show. Nevertheless, leading spokesmen for 
structural-functional theory have recognized 
the problem. The distinction now commonly 
made is that we may’ speak of functional 
needs but that these needs may be met by a 
range of structural alternatives (Merton, 
1957:32-7). 

Notwithstanding these modifications, crit- 
ics continue to point: to the deficiencies of 
functional analysis. There is no need to re- 
hash these criticisms. (See Hempel, 1959: 
271-307 for a more intensive treatment.) ` 

Those criticisms relevant to our discussion 
are that key terms of functional analysis 
such as need and functional prerequisite have 
been used nonempirically and clear opera- 
tional definitions have not been provided. ~ 
If we do not specify how these terms can be 
applied to the empirical world, they lead to 
no specific predictions and cannot be put to 
empirical use. In particular, functional analy- 
sis does not explain why one alternative 
rather than another occurs in a given system. 
We will consider this question later under 
the section, historical ‘explanation and func- 
tional alternatives. 

These weaknesses have become increas- 
ingly clear to contemporary sociologists. We 
need a way capitalize on the strengths of the 
concept of functional alternatives and to re- 
move its limitations. To this end, I propose 
that we focus on common problems facing 
societies at given levels of industrialization. 
This approach allows for universal problems 
such as establishing factory discipline and 
recruiting a labor force as well as problems 
confronting late industrializers in a, world 
dominated by industrialized nations. Even 
universal problems such as recruiting a labor 
force are strongly influenced by the historical 
timing of the industrialization (eg., the 
quality of the labor force changes). 

This perspective does not deny the impera- 
tives of industrialization emphasized by con- 
vergence theorists. However, unlike converg- 
ence theory which posits common responses 
to these imperatives, the functional alterna- 
tive position is less demanding; it posits com- 
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mon problems which may be solved by a 
limited range of alternative social arrange- 
ments, It permits us to accept societal dif- 
ferences without resorting to explanations 
based on historical uniqueness. Instead, we 
may incorporate these differences in a com- 
mon analytic framework. 

A final caution: Figure 1 is intended as a 
conceptual tool; we may not assume that the 
empirical world nicely divides into the ap- 
propriate boxes. We are not always faced 
with situations of total convergence or com- 
pletely comparable functional alternatives. 
Indeed, convergence is often partial (Dunn- 
ing and Hopper, 1966) and functional equiv- 
alence seldom complete (Bellah, 1957; 
1963). 


HISTORICAL EXPLANATION AND 
FUNCTIONAL ALTERNATIVES 


As noted earlier, a major weakness of 
functional analysis is its failure to explain 
why one rather than another functional al- 
ternative occurs in a given system. In con- 
sidering the persistence of a given structural 
pattern, we cannot assume that once key de- 
cisions leading to its institutionalization have 
been made, a society will be bound to that 

` pattern. The distinction that must be made 
concerns the way specific patterns arise, and 
how they may or may not come to be pre- 
served. To establish causal links we need 
to ask ‘three questions: what particular set 
of factors generate the pattern; by what set 
of factors do social arrangements reproduce 
themselves; and to what extent do the re- 
sources responsible for reproduction remain 
available to adjust to changing internal ten- 
sions and environmental conditions (cf. 
Stinchcombe, 1968:101-2). 

Where a given social arrangement is pre- 
served, the goal is to distinguish between 
what caused the particular pattern, how it 
came to be established through a process of 
positive feedback or deviation amplifying 
feedback, and the nature of the self repli- 
cating causal loop that preserves the pattern. 
This issue is one of historical selection: un- 
derstanding why one functional alternative 
and not another gets selected. 

Specifically, one must identify the emerg- 
ence of specific social practices and evaluate 
their consequences for meeting the needs of 
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relevant actors. Implicit in this model is the 
learning process by which social actors adopt 
appropriate behaviors in response to pat- 
terned rewards and punishments. Moreover, 
taking a given action which precludes the 
result of alternative action foregone becomes 
a cost which the individual may weigh 
against the value to be derived from taking 
the first action (Homans, 1961:51-82). In 
summary, once participants in a social situa- 
tion get satisfactory results from specific be- 
havior patterns, ceteris paribus, the selective 
principle encouraging a search for alterna- 
tive practices is weakened (Stinchcombe, 
1968:105). The question to be considered is 
what are the costs (opportunity costs) in- 
curred by adopting one as compared to an- 
other social arrangement (Olson, 1970:123). 

In any discussion of the historical evolu- 
tion of functional alternatives, we must ex- 
amine the extent to which the actors are 
aware of the problems to be solved, alterna- 
tive solutions, and constraints on borrowing. 
Lack of awareness of the problem and/or al- 
ternative solutions may itself be a powerful 
factor in selecting alternatives, It is often 
noted that cumulative historical experience 
with modern economic growth has given the 
contemporary third world states a wealth of 
alternatives for solving industrialization 
problems, Yet, a country’s historical experi- 
ence also imposes constraints on choice. A 
major example is 19th century China, whose 
elite saw China as the center of the world, 
and outsiders as barbarians. Consequently, it 
was extremely difficult for the Chinese to 
borrow technology and especially forms of 
social organization from the West, The use 
of Soviet industrial experience by contem- 
porary Chinese leaders as a negative model 
is similar in these respects. Generally speak- 
ing, the ambiguity of contemporary third 
world nations toward borrowing from their 
ex-colonial rulers suggest similar constraints. 
Moreover, Marxist scholars point to the ways 
that the colonial heritage and continuing 
economic ties between the advanced in- 
dustrial and nonindustrialized nations con- 
dition the kinds of borrowing which takes 
place and maintain the dependency status of 
third world nations (Frank, 1969:48-61). 
In a similar vein, Tilly (forthcoming) main- 
tains that much modernization theory rests 
on the false assumption that we can describe 
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and predict social change processes through 
exclusive focus on processes internal to a 
nation while ignoring international ties of 
dependence. 

Finally, much of the accumulated material 
stock of transnational resources may not be 
relevant for backward economies. Simon 
Kuznets makes a distinction between the 
total and the relevant stock of transnational 
resources (Kuznets, 1968). This is especially 
- relevant in the area of technology. In sum- 
mary, researchers need to examine the extent 
of awareness of problems and alternative 
solutions, along with the objective possibili- 
ties that alternatives will be instituted. 

Structural functional analysis arose in 
part as a challenge to evolutionary theory. 
Hence, a notable willingness to dispense with 
historical explanations has characterized 
many structural-functionalists and led to the 
charge that the theory was ahistorical. It is 
true that historical causes are contained in 
the state of current interactions by virtue of 
having shaped them. It is also true that the 
options open: to. any individual in a given 
social situation are determined by the state 
of current interactions and their rules,1 This 
understanding has led many sociologists to 
explain the existence of a given structural 
item in terms of its present consequences for 
other items in the social structure. 

Yet, the options open to contemporary ac- 
tors are also historical outcomes; and we 
come to understand them by understanding 
their historical development. This interpre- 
tation is based on the view that every histori- 
cal event, in principle, shapes the course of 
subsequent events. What is important here 
is that not only are an individual’s behavioral 
options historical outcomes, but his “past 
history of success in his activities under given 
circumstances determines whether he will 
try them again, or others like them, in simi- 
lar circumstances” (Homans, 1967:90). 

In practice, however, many questions 
about current interactions do not require 
historical explanations. If we want to know 
the present impact of religion on party pref- 


1 Defining history narrowly one may argue that 
a non-experimental observational basis for a sdi- 
ence is always historical insofar as causal explana- 
tion concerns the temporal priority of causal fac- 
tors (Karl Popper, 1957:38-9). 
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erence, we do not need an historical explana- 
tion. In this case, historical explanation 
serves as an “indirect cause” contained in 
the current social interactions. If, however, 
we ask why religion is more highly related to 
pariy preference than sex, then we must turn 
to the historical process that selected this 
functional alternative. In short, the research 
strategy is dictated by the questions we ask. 


AN EMPIRICAL EXAMPLE: PERMANENT 
EMPLOYMENT IN JAPAN ? 


To illustrate the approaches suggested in 
this paper, I will now consider the practice 
of permanent employment in Japan. Few so- 
cial practices in Japan have so caught the 
attention of American social scientists as has 
the practice of permanent employment. Pri- 
marily through James Abegglen’s (1958) 
widely discussed book, The Japanese Fac- 
tory, American social scientists have become 
aware of this practice (see also Odaka, 1963; 
Yoshino, 1967; Ballon, 1969; Cole, 1971; 
Marsh and Mannari, 1971, 1972). 

Permanent employment, or the lifetime 
employment system as it is sometimes called, 
refers to the practice by which male em- 
ployees, especially those in large firms are 
hired on graduation from middle school, high 
school or college, receive in-company train- 
ing and remain employees in the same com- 
pany until retirement at fifty-five. So con- 
scious are the Japanese of the different status 
of job changers that they commonly use a 
special term, cAtito saiyosha, to designate 
such individuals. Only as a response to the 
labor shortage has management in large firms 
been willing to hire them. Because their in- 
itial wages are often lower than those of a 
similar age and even skill level (Evans Jr., 
1971:77), and they are often treated as out- 
siders and interlopers by other employees, 
their quit rates are high relative to regular 
employees. In addition, they are often put 
on temporary status for the first few years, 
a practice which lessens both the manage- 
ment’s and union’s obligations toward them, 
Given the likelihood of marginal and inferior 


2Selected portions of the following treatment 
appear in “Permanent Employment in Japan: Facts 
and Fantasies,” in Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Vol. 26, No. 1, October 1972. Copyright © 
1972 by Cornell University, All rights reserved. 
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status for an unspecified period, job chang- 
ing, particularly by older workers who al- 
ready have investments in a job, is often re- 
garded as a venture filled-with pitfalls (Cole, 
1971:128-9).8 

In the pre-World War IT period, the prac- 
tice of permanent employment applied pri- 
marily to white-collar employees; but with 
the end of the war, the newly formed unions 
acted swiftly to expand the coverage to blue- 
collar workers. Current data (1968) on job 
changing by educational level, show the high- 
est rate of job changing by high school 
graduates (destined primarily for white-col- 
lar jobs) followed by elementary school 
graduates (destined for blue-collar jobs) and 
university graduates. The respective rates 
are: 4.2, 3.4 and 3.2, Elementary school 
graduates, however, show a higher rate of 
job changing under age thirty-five with high 
school graduates having the higher rate over 
thirty-five. (Office of the Prime Minister, 
1970:135). 

‘The permanent employment practice in 
Japan in no way restricts the formal rights 
of employees to change employers. It is a 
management policy to minimize the dis- 
charge of regular employees in large firms; 
it is reinforced by the formal distribution 
of rewards according to age and length of 
service (nenkd). The nenkd wage system is, 
in effect, a mechanism of deferred wage pay- 
ment, with younger workers being underpaid 
relative to their productivity and older work- 
ers overpaid. The economic rationale of this 
reward structure is that employees are ex- 
pected to spend their work careers in one 
firm. That an individual remains with a firm 
for an entire career should not be confused 
with his subjective hopes and aspirations. 
Cole (1971:131—5) presents case study data 
showing that this performance often conflicts 
with individual aspirations for job changing. 
Marsh (1971) reports case study data show- 
ing the acceptability of the norms and values 
of job changing among employees; he rejects 
the view that permanent employment arises 


3 Marsh and Mahnari (1972:617-21) report some 
of the same data but then conclude that the distinc- 
tion between chto salyoske and school recruits is 
not a major source of support for the permanent 
employment system. Indeed, in a strange bit of 
alchemy, they suggest that it now mitigates toward 
increasing inter-firm mobility. 
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from an employee’s sense of moral obliga- 
tion. These data suggest that examining the 
structural factors affecting availability of 
employment opportunities rather than as- 
suming a mystical ‘‘tradition” is a more 
useful approach to decomposing the mean- 
ing of permanent employment. 

The simplest measure of the different sys- - 
tems of employment security and different 
opportunity structure for inter-firm mobility 
in the United States and Japan is the ratio 
of employed persons changing jobs.* This 
ratio is reported for the one-year period from 
1965-1966. Table 1 presents the findings. 
The job change ratio for American females 
of 6.9 percent is only slightly higher than the 
ratio of 6.5 percent for Japanese females. 
Among males, however, the ratio of 9.9 per- 
cent for American males is more than twice 
as high as the Japanese ratio of 4.7 percent. 
Looking at age-specific job change ratios, we 
see that the greatest gap among males opens 
up in the 20-24 age category where the ratio 
in the United States is almost four times 
higher than in Japan; the smallest gap for 
males occurs from age 35-54 where the Amer- 
ican ratio is reduced to less than twice as high 
as the Japanese ratio, These differences for 
males in overall change ratio and age-specific 
change ratios should not lead us to ignore 
basic similarities in pattern between the two 
societies. In both societies, the change ratio 
is highest for males 18-19 with the ratio 
undergoing gradual decline thereafter. Note 
that these data do not distinguish between 
voluntary and involuntary job changes. 

In the United States, high voluntary quit 
rates are combined with high involuntary 
quit rates based on managerial prerogatives 
to adjust the labor force to changing business 
conditions; an institutionalized layoff system 
typifies this approach, The American prac- 
tices are buttressed by a wage system which 
rewards productive performance. In a situa- 
tion where employees might change employ- 


“We should be cautious about seeing the United 
States as the industrial nation to be emulated if 
modernity is to be achieved. If we compare the 
labor turnover rates (a more indirect measure of 
job mobility) in manufacturing of Japan with Eng- 
land and West Germany, the Japanese rate ap- 
pears to be only slightly lower (OECD, 1965:50). 
Perhaps students of Japanese conditions ought to 
be comparing their findings to the unique labor 
market tradition of the United States. 


& 
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TABLE 1: --Rates of Change of Employment (comparison between Japan and the . 
U.S.). Ratios of Employed Persons Changing Employers ina i 
Year (in per cent) ` 
Japan U.S 
Age Groups 
Male Female Male Female 
18 - 19 10.2 8.1 31.7 29.0 
20 - 24 7.5 8.2 28.5 14.9 
25 - 34 4.4 6.0 . 13.8 8.5 
35 - 39% 3.3 4.7 7.4 5.3 
40 - 54* 2.8 4.2 5.20 4.7 
55 - 64 0.5 3.2 3.8 2.4 
More than 65 0.3 0.3 2.7 E A: 
- Total 4.7 6.5 9.9 6.9 





l. Source: 


Japanese data from Economic Planning Agency, 1968: 152. 


U.S. data is reported as U.S. Department of Labor: 
Monthly Labor Review for 1966. 
2. Rates of change of employment are calculated as follows; 
As for the Japanese, the number of persons who changed jobs (persons 
whose job as of July 1965 was different from that of a year ago) 
divided by the total numbers of those who have not changed jobs 


and those who have changed jobs. 


As for the Americans, the ratio 


of persons changing jobs out of those who were employed both in 


January 1965 and January 1966. 


3. Age groups marked * are 25-44 and 45-54, respectively: for the 


` Americans. 


ment at any time, it is not surprising that a 
system of deferred wage payment is unac- 
ceptable. 

`The existence of permanent employment in 
Japan confounds the expectations of econo- 
mists and sociologists that high rates of job 
mobility are associated with advanced levels 
if industrialization (Kerr, et al., 1964:17— 
18). Some sociologists even describe the 
emergent “post-industrial society” precisely 
in terms of the temporary nature of individ- 


ual participation in work organizations (Ben- , 


nis and Slater, 1968). These expectations of 
high job mobility seemed based on the view 
that individuals as resources to be efficiently 
and rationally used by work organizations 
must be separable from these organizations 


‘under appropriate economic conditions. Such 


conditions are said to be present in advanced 
societies characterized as they are by rapid 
technological innovation and the need con- 


tinually to adjust and transfer factors. of 
production. 

The stickiness of Japanese inter-firm mo- 
bility rates has led most observers to con- 
centrate on the character of intra-genera- 
tional mobility patterns in Japan. The 
practice seems to symbolize all the unique- 
ness that we have come to expect from 
Japan: enduring loyalty to the corporate 
group, a system of shared obligations, and - 
strong employee dependence on powerful 
superiors. Scholars most associated with this 
perspective are James Abegglen (1958) and 
Nakane Chie (1970). They represent the 
historicist analysis of this phenomenon. 
Such analyses are incompatible with the 
generalizing goals of social science and ignore 
fundamental similarities with practices in 
other advanced industrial nations (to be dis- 
cussed below). 

In addition, Abegglen’s discussion of the 
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permanent employment practice provides no 
basis for analyzing change over time for 
either historical or contemporary practices. 
Permanent employment is presented as an 
outgrowth of Japanese tradition and an 
adaptation to modern needs. Much doubt has 
been cast on Abegglen’s historical treatment 
(Taira, 1962; Odaka, 1963; Sumiya, 1966; 
Yoshino, 1967; Cole, 1971a). Considerebly 
more variation in mobility rates existed his- 
torically than can be accounted for by sim- 
ple reference to the enduring strength of 
Japanese tradition. It is possible, in fact, to 
trace the sets of constraints and available 
resources which led Japanese industrial lead- 
ers in the inter-war period to select perma- 
nent employment as a solution to their needs 
and Japanese workers to accept these irno- 
vations (Cole, 1971a). In short, it is possible 
to depict the process of institutionalization 
whereby permanent employment gradually 
became established in selected firms and for 
selected employees to the exclusion of al- 
ternative arrangements. This was an adaptive 
response by employers and employees to 
economic, social, political and historical con- 
ditions. 

Some scholars (e.g., Bennett, 1967) take 
the alternative position of convergence. Taey 
see rapid transformations in Japanese pat- 
terns of labor mobility. In particular, the 
shift from a labor surplus to a Jabor short- 
age economy is viewed as critical in driving 
up inter-firm mobility rates to the level of 
other advanced industrial societies. The na- 
ture of industrial composition also influences 
rates of inter-firm mobility. Turnover rates, 
size distribution of firms and internal pro- 
motion ladders vary widely by industry. As 
Japan shifts its industrial structure to pat- 
terns characteristic of other advanced in- 
dustrial societies, it may be argued that the 
patterns of inter-firm mobility will move in 
the same direction. The enthusiasm of conver- 
gence advocates, however, is matched only by 
the lack of convincing data. I have discussed 
this problem in depth elsewhere (Cole, 
1972). Here, it will suffice to note that de- 
spite massive shifts in industrial composition 
and marked changes in labor market rela- 
tionships over the last twenty years, we can 
detect only modest changes in inter-firm 
mobility rates. This suggests that permanent 
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employment as crystallized in Japan has 
some significant and persistent strengths. 
Nevertheless, a useful research task for the 
future, when the appropriate data sets can 
be assembled, would be to systematically 
compare Japanese rates of inter-firm mo- 
bility to other nations, adjusting for indus- 
trial composition. 

The remaining discussion will not deal 
with the historical evolution of this pattern 
nor with contemporary pressures for change. 
Rather, it will focus on present Japanese 
structural arrangements with their charac- 
teristically low rates of inter-firm mobility 
relative to the United States. The question 
is how may we best conceptualize the Japa- 
nese vis-a-vis the American arrangements. 

As advanced industrial societies, both 
Japan and the United States support a com- 
plex division of labor with individuals ranged 
in a hierarchy of occupational skills. Conse- 
quently, both societies must continually 
motivate individuals to train for, occupy and 
perform these occupational roles. The rapid- 
ity of technological innovation in both so- 
cieties with the rapid obsolescence of occu- 
pational skills means that these problems are 
not solved on initial entry to the labor force. 
Insofar as both societies are able to operate 
complex technologies free from labor con- 
straints, we may see the structural arrange- 
ments regulating employment security and 
allowing differing opportunity for inter-firm 
mobility as functional alternatives. In using 
such alternatives, both societies motivate in- 
dividuals so that their advanced technologies 
are kept operative. 

The core of the permanent employment 
system is present in any ongoing industrial 
society. To be successful, all productive units 
try to reduce the costs arising from employee 
turnover. The greater the firm’s investment 
in embodying specific training in individuals, 
the more important it becomes to reduce 
movement out of the firm; otherwise, re- 
cruitment, screening, training and termina- 
tion costs would prove unmanageable 
(Becker, 1964). On the other side, workers 
develop psychological and economic stakes 
in their employment; labor market arrange- 
ments must guarantee some degree oi em- 
ployment tenure if they are to motivate 
workers. Employees tend to prefer some sys- 
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tem of internal replacement and upgrading 
since the opportunity costs of enterprise mo- 
bility generally exceed zero. 

The. elaborations on this core structure 
vary according to the political, social and 
cultural heritage of a given country and its 
industrial structure and labor market situ- 
ation. The recent work of Piore and Doe- 
ringer (1971) helps conceptualize these dif- 
ferences.” They examine internal labor 
markets of administrative units such as 
manufacturing plants. Within these units, 
administrative rules and procedures govern 
the pricing and allocation of labor. The in- 
ternal labor market connects to the external 
labor market through job classifications 
which constitute ports of entry to and exit 
from the internal labor market. The re- 
mainder of the jobs, which are shielded from 
the competitive forces of the external market, 
are filled by the promotion or transfer of 
workers already employed. 

In Japan, the ports of entry and exit and 
their traffic volume seem to be more limited 
than in the United States. Japanese rules 
defining the boundaries of internal markets 
and governing allocation of the work force 
are more rigid. Hence we can speak of more 
closed internal markets in the large indus- 
trial firms of Japan and more open internal 
markets in the United States. Piore and 
Doeringer (1971:6) associate rigidity in the 
internal market with investment in enter- 
prise specific human capital, on-the-job 
training, and the role of labor as a fixed or 
quasi-fixed factor of production. These char- 
acteristics loom especially large in Japan (see 
Somers and Tsuda, 1966:195-236, esp. 207). 
The greater role of seniority in pricing and 
allocating labor in Japan also becomes under- 
standable in this context.® Rather than em- 
phasize the uniqueness of nenké and its basis 
in Japanese tradition, we may emphasize the 
importance of seniority to workers having 
less recourse to external markets.” 


5 See also Dunlop (1966). 

6 The more important role played by seniority in 
Japanese industry as compared to the U.S. has 
been pointed out by numerous observers. Marsh 
(1972:614-15) documents its greater importance 
In Japan than in the US. 

TGeorge Taylor (1966:131-3) makes the same 
argument in explaining why seniority principles 
develop in some American industries and not others. 
He notes that seniority is not a part of the labor 
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Adapting Albert Hirschman’s observations 
(1970), we posit that when “éxit” is not a 
viable option for improving employee treat- 
ment, the “voice” option (working from 
within) is likely to be developed. Hirschman, 
using a competitive model of the business 
firm and focusing on the impact of consumer 
choice for improving product quality, argued 
for the dominance of the exit option and the 
relative insignificance of the voice option as 
adaptive mechanisms in business firms 
(Hirschman, 1970:76). My thesis, however, 
concerns the quality of employee treatment 
(e.g., role of seniority) and deals exclusively 
with the behavior of business organization 
members; it also recognizes that although 
a firm’s product markets may be highly com- 
petitive, its Jabor markets may be less so. 
Marsh and Mannari (1972) note that a feed- 
back mechanism operates whereby once the 
benefit of seniority is established, employee ` 


. incentive to change employers is reduced. 


In Hirschman’s terms, loyalty (induced by 
seniority benefits) makes exit less likely and 
develops voice. In summary, industries and 
nations vary markedly in the priority given 
to exit and voice. In large Japanese manu- 
facturing firms, voice as manifested in the 
protection offered to employees by seniority 
takes priority over exit among regular male 
employees. In America, voice as manifested 
in seniority protection is also important in 
large manufacturing firms relative to the 
craft industries. But, compared to Japan, 
exit plays a more important role in American 
manufacturing. 

The strength of the Japanese approach in 
crystallizing a practice of permanent em- 
ployment for selected employees is that it 
places a high premium on the resource of 
employee commitment and the benefits that 





management relationship in most craft unions, but 
it may be almost a fetish in some manufacturing 
firms, The craftsmen’s skills are readily transferable 
to other employers; and, in many crafts, employ- 
ment is casual with there being little chance for 
promotion. Craft employees, Taylor points out, like 
factory workers try to maximize job security; but 
they look to the market for job security rather than 
to a particular employer. In contrast, he points out 
that most employees in large scale manufacturing 
operations are not market oriented. Their skills are 
not readily transferable to different employers; and 
consequently, they try to maximize job security by 
maximizing the protection offered by seniority ar- 
rangements, 
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flow to the organization from mobilizing this 
commitment.® By combining a system of de- 
ferred rewards (nenkd wage) with long-term 
‘service, loyalty to the firm and motivation 
to achieve formal organizational goals are 

This approach works as a trade-off for the 
strengths of American practices, The Ameri- 
can’s high rates of inter-firm mobility pro- 
vide for quick readjustment of labor pools, 
skills and costs to changing business condi- 
tions, The layoff system, modified to meet 
some worker interests, institutionalizes man- 
agement prerogatives. High inter-firm mo- 
. bility enables American organizations to mo- 
bilize external sources of trained labor at 
short notice. 

The emphasis in Japan on recruiting at 
school graduation and retaining employees, 
reduces the flexibility of Japanese employ- 
ers.° But Japanese employers avoid the in- 
stabilities endemic in America, of high turn- 
over rates, poor returns on training costs, 
high cost of recruiting and terminating and 
seemingly high levels of alienation.?° 

The Japanese real economic growth rate 
was about three times as high as the Ameri- 
can rate from 1955 to 1972. This involved 
the enormous capacity of Japanese firms to 
absorb technological innovation. In a re- 
cent four year period (1966-1969), private 
equipment investment expanded at the re- 
markable average rate of 26 percent a year 
(Economic Planning Agency, 1970:15-16). 
Permanent employment practices have cer- 
tainly been important in realizing this ca- 
pacity through minimizing the dislocations 
and costs to individuals and business firms 
alike which result from high turnover rates. 
This success depends in turn on the highly 
developed in-plant training and retraining 
programs of Japanese firms. Peter Drucker 
(1971:110-22) suggests that American man- 
agers have much to learn from the Japanese 
about “continuous training” for employees. 


8 Commitment, while undoubtedly never com- 
plete, involves both performing appropriate actions 
in a given social context and accepting the norma- 
tive system that sets out the rules and their rationale 
(cf. Moore, 1965:40). 

9 It also means that employers are likely to adjust 
prices downward rather than production when con- 
fronted with short-run problems. 

10 For an analysis on the American scene, see 
Stanley Lebergott (1968:122-7). 
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The permanent employment system avoids 
much “waste” associated with employee and 
union resistance to technological innovation 
deriving from threats to employment se- 
curity, as has characterized the United 
States. Employees, relatively confident that 
they will be retained and retrained, can be 
expected to reduce their opposition to tech- 
nological innovation. This is especially true 
with a wage system like Japan’s, not directly 
occupationally based. Similarly, employ- 
ers can extensively train their employees with 
less fear of losing their investment through 
inter-firm mobility. 

That permanent employment contributes 
to the acceptance of technological innova- 
tion might seem surprising. On economic 
grounds alone we would predict an inverse 
relationship. We would anticipate that high 
economic growth rates would lead to high 
rates of voluntary job changing, particularly 
in Japan with its high variance in sectoral 
growth rates. The latter leads to the expec- 
tation that high growth employers and in- 
dustries could bid higher for desirable labor. 
That high rates of voluntary job changing 
do not occur in Japan suggests that more 
than a simple economic explanation of per- 
manent employment is called for.4* 


11 This thesis is easily exaggerated, however. 
Public opinion polls fer example, show a less than 
favorable attitude by the Japanese pubic toward 
the impact of technology (Ishida, 1971:98). Cole 
(1972:92-100) reports case study data documenting 
employee restriction of production. Alternately, it 
has been noted in American industry that employ- 
ment guarantees are associated with considerable 
managerial freedom to modify jobs and redeploy 
the internal labor force (Piore and Doeringer, 1971: 
57). 

12 The case being made in this paper might seem 
to be strengthened by comparing both nations in- 
ternally, examining the relationship between in- 
dustrial sector growth rates (or some measure of 
variability in demand) and job changing. Suppose 
we conduoted a simple correlation analysis between 
rates of growth of industrial sectors and job change 
rates. The interpretation of a high or low coefficient 
is by no means obvious in terms of the formulations 
presented above. The coefficient would tell us some- 
thing about the relaticnship between growth rates 
and job changing rates in the specific countries and 
about the internal rankings of job changing rates 
among industrial sectors. We would be able to see 
if the internal rankings were the same in the two 
nations, a not uninteresting question. But it would 
not explain the different levels of Job change rates 
between the two countries. That is, darifying the 
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l -- Historical heritage of values and behavior including strength of primary group ties . 


in organizational life. 


2 -- Common need to make a profit and reduce replacement and termination costs arising 


from employee turnover. 


3 -- Industrial and occupational composition, balance of labor supply and demand. 


Figure 2 represents the thesis presented 
in this section. 

The generalized model suggests that a 
firm’s ability to remove labor constraints on 
the use of technology depends on two major 
inputs: first, the mobilization of high labor 
force commitment (e.g., minimizing quits, 
and alienation and maximizing loyalty to the 
firm), with a “capture” of the firm’s invest- 
ment in specific training; and second, the 
ability to adjust labor costs to changing busi- 
ness conditions and mobilize external sources 
of trained labor.** 

In practice, it is difficult to mobilize high 
labor force commitment and adjust labor 
costs to changing business conditions simul- 
taneously. Internal labor force commitment 
depends on assurance of employment security 
and adherence to the often strongly held 
value of employees that vacancies be filled 
from within the organization. But it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to maximize these 


conditions when management policy is to fire, 





role of industrial sectors in explaining internal dif- 
ferences does not permit us to make inferences as 
to the causes of differences between systems. The 
issue is why job change rates in Japan are lower 
across all industrial sectors. The answer proposed 
in this paper is that we are dealing with an historical 
selection process that has operated on a nation’s 
entire industrial structure. 

18 The level of the labor force commitment im- 
portant to the firm can be expected to vary with 
the nature of the technology in question. 


lay off and hire trained external labor. It is 
difficult to reconcile these two inputs, Maxi- 
mizing one generally results in minimizing 
the other. The Japanese have opted for maxi- 
mizing internal labor force commitment, and 
the Americans for maximizing the .adjust- 
ment of labor costs to changing business 
conditions. Insofar as the choices made in 
both nations successfully remove labor con- 
straints on the utilization of technology -they 
serve as functional alternatives. 

One may ask, of course, which alternative | 
more efficiently removes labor constraints in 
the use of technology, or whether there are 
optimal trade-offs which perhaps neither 
country has achieved. Both questions deserve 
further ‘investigation. It may be that as 
Japanese economic growth slows down, em- 
ployers will need more flexibility in adjust- , 
ing labor costs (i.e., the need will grow to 
increase involuntary discharges). Japanese 
employees particularly of large firms have 
greater employment security than Ameri- 
cans. With a strong seniority system, Japa- 
nese employees were more committed to 
their employers and less inclined to change. 
them. The growing labor shortage in Japan, 
however, particularly of young employees, 
reduces internal labor force commitment. 
Partly in response to these changes, job- 
based wage systems are becoming larger com- 
ponents of industrial wage systems (Cole, 
1971; Marsh, 1972; Yoshino, 1968). These 
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developments heighten employee incentives 
to shop around. The shortage of new school 
graduates, particularly at the lower levels of 
the educational system, is intensifying as de- 
clining birth rates begin to be felt. Recritit- 
ing new school graduates for a lifetime career 
has been central to the permanent employ- 
ment practice. But with the growing labor 
shortage, it is now predicted that school 
graduates will become a minority of new 
` hires by 1975 (Japanese Productivity Center, 
1972:111. 

These developments suggest that the Japa- 
nese seem to moving closer to the American 
model. For that matter, Robert Evans, Jr. 
(1971:45-93) suggests that over time Ameri- 
cans may be moving closer to the Japanese. 
Notwithstanding, we can not extrapolate 
these trends—to the extent that they exist 
—to predict complete convergence of the 
two systems. The institutionalized basis for 
the permanent employment practice in Japan 
lies in its high degree of legitimacy and the 
commitment of powerful social actors to its 
‘maintenance, In contemporary Japan, em- 
ployers are at best ambivalent about the re- 
wards associated with discarding the prac- 
tice; and union leaders and employees seem 
committed to limiting management prero- 
gatives with respect to discharge (and to ex- 
panding employee rights to change employ- 
ers). 

In summary, there is some evidence for 
partial convergence as well as persisting evi- 
dence that the different structural arrange- 
ments are functional equivalents. This should 
not be surprising. It is unlikely that one so- 
ciety’s complex structural pattern will have 
consequences completely equivalent to those 
of a pattern in a different society. Permanent 
employment in Japan seems to have quite 
different consequences for worker motivation 
than do employment relationships in the 
United States, 

Much work remains in clarifying the posi- 
tions outlined above. To what extent do 
market factors influence the rates of job 
changing in the two nations? To test a 
market interpretation would require a com- 
prehensive model of job changing including 
employer and employee decisions and volun- 
tary and involuntary separations in the con- 
text of economic and sociological variables. 
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Modernisation literature uses the criteria of ascription and achievement to distinguish pre- 
and post-industrial stratification systems. Analysts usually consider the development of 
systems of mass education and changes in the division of labor as the chief structural sources 
of such changes. However, sequences of such change do not necessarily recapitulate these con- 
trasts. If the study of sequences is placed in the forefront of social change research, the life 
cycle point appropriate for the distinction between ascription and achievement becomes 
problematic. Moreover, the emphasis on temporal order derived from the stress on sequence 
suggests that situattonaly anchored cohort studies of intra-generation mobility are better for 
studying certain aspects of these processes than inter-generational mobility studies. A seriss 
of propositions are. advanced contrasting socio-his‘orical and biological explanations for 
changing mobility streams associated with education. The propositions are then applied to 
the experiences of three cohorts in Puerto Rican development. We conclude by noting the 
following. (1) Certain education related changes increase ascriptive characteristics by trans- 
ferring some work promotion criteria out of the workplace into the classroom. (2) Like all 
dichotomies, the contrast between ascription and achievement is much too simple. It does 
not incorporate the multiple sequences of change, nor consider their direction problematic. 


NE of the most familiar propositions 
in sociology concerns the relationship 
between industrialization and social 
mobility; viz., as societies industrialize, 
changes in technology and work organiza- 
tion combine with a transfer of a status in- 
heritance mechanism from family to school 
systems to increase social mobility, particu- 
larly occupational mobility. This change of 
the institutional locus of stratification place- 
ment is usually conceived as normative, a 
change from “ascriptive” to “achievement” 
criteria for placement (Levy, 1966:624-34; 
Moore, 1965:98-100; Parsons, 1951:180- 
200; Smelser and Lipset, 1966). 
Though the support for this proposition 
derives from comparisons between non-in- 
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unidentified referee for detailed comments on earlier 
versions and Arnold Feldman for advice, assistance 
and stimulation. 


dustrial and industrial societies, it is, typi- 
cally and erroneously, generalized to account 
for the process of change as well. This gen- 
eralization is widely accepted but unsup- 
por-ed by the only observations appropriate: 
careful historical studies of change processes 
and the role of education in them (Stone, 
19€9; Talbott, 1971; Thompson, 1963: 
711-45). This essay examines this process 
by analyzing longitudinal data -for Puerto 
Rico on these aspects of stratification change. 

The distinction between ascription and 
achievement criteria usually refers to the 
extent to which children inherit their par- 


ents’ social status. The data for such com- ` 


parisons come from comparative studies of 
inter-generational social mobility. By con- 
trast, studying change processes alters the 
data requirements. Studies of intra-genera- 
tional occupational mobility are more ap- 
propriate for analyzing these changes. The 
methodological assumption in which com- 
parison equals change, space substitutes for 
time, comes from the research strategy of 
comparative statics, in which factors of 
change are problematic and sequences non- 
problematic. Additionally, we shall conceive 
of change as a series of points temporally 
ordered and probabilistically related, rather 
than as a simple binary contrast. When we 
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apply this concept to the contrast between 
ascription and achievement, studies of work- 
life mobility, or career as Everett Hughes 
suggests (1971), enrich the social meaning 
of the contrast. Finally, such a conception 
places a high priority on ordering events 
correctly and, thus, on dating events with 
some precision. For reasons to be discussed, 
studies of work-life mobility meet this re- 
quirement better than those of inter-genera- 
tional mobility. 

Our conception permits the following por- 
trait of work-life mobility in Puerto Rico 
during its recent period of intensive economic 
development. In at least one respect, the se- 
quences are the reverse of those posited by 
the static comparisons; instead of enhancing 
a transition from ascription to achievement, 
some educational processes reverse the se- 
quence. We suggest that the wrenching of 
the status transmission processes out of the 
family and into the school is paralleled by 
a similar displacement of status career as- 
signment processes out of the work setting 
and into the school, Thus, the classic liberal 
assumption—built into such dichotomies— 
that education gives individuals increased 
contro! of their fate is not borne out. 


WORK HISTORIES AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
Factors and Sequences 


The basic model for the study of moderni- 
zation or industrialization is a “transition” 
model. Research proceeds by attempting to 
specify “factors” which account for the tran- 
sition (Moore, 1963:40; Moore and Feld- 
man, 1960). This procedure appears to be a 
model of scientific economy. Researchers 
specify beginning and end points of change 
such as tradition and modernity or being 
non-industrialized and industrialized. The be- 
ginning points of each are then searched for 
factors which account for the successful 


transitions of one as opposed to another go-. 


ciety. Such factors as the presence of certain 
motivational and ideological systems or the 
simple mobility of resources, including labor, 
are advanced as explaining why these so- 
cieties “took off.” The same procedure can 
be used to account for a transition from 
ascriptive to achievement stratification sys- 
tems, Here, the most frequent explanations 


offered are factors which account for the in- 
troduction of systems of mass education. 

Although the logic is familiar, the meta- 
phor may not be. Nisbet argues that this 
logic depends on the acceptability of the 
growth metaphor (1969) which treats change 
as the unfolding of features present in the 
origin state: the seed determines the flower. 
The metaphor then yields models of change 
in which the sequence of a move from one 
position to another—i.e., from tradition to 
modernity—simply recapitulates the con- 
trast in a linear fashion through time and in 
a homogeneous fashion across population 
segments. 

An inverted version of this metaphor also 
persists. This version assumes that factors 
present in the institutional structures of in- 
dustrial societies constrain social change in 
the same direction’ As Inkeles (1960) ob- 
serves, industrial societies tend to converge. 
Features of the end point dictate the transi- 
tion, The assumption of equifinality, as 


Geussous (1967) terms it, reverses the meta-. 


phor: different types of seeds may produce 
the same flowers. However, it shares the as- 
sumption that factors specified at either the 
beginning or end control the transition. 
The chief shortcoming of these models for 
the study of historical change is the assump- 
tion that time is an irrelevant formal dimen- 
sion. Researchers need not refer to the tem- 
poral order of events to account for change. 
However, factor language is causal language 
and causal language requires that the tem- 
poral order of variables be correct. Thus, 
temporal order is necessary to explanations 


of change. To move in this direction, how- ` 


ever, is to step into largely unexplained ter- 
rain. We use the concept of sequences as a 
framework for what follows (Moore, 1970; 
Kubler, 1962), principaily because it con- 
forms to the requirement of temporal order. 
Moreover, historical change is no longer con- 
ceived as sets of binary contrasts but as a 
series of points, temporally ordered and 
probabilistically related. Accounting for his- 
torical change becomes a process of creating 
and relating sets of these sequences. 


Sequence and Work Life Mobility 


Moving from a transition model to a se- 
quence model encourages research on the 
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role of education in stratification change. 
Temporal order requires dating the elements 
in analysis as closely as possible (Ryder, 
1965). This dating makes the conventional 
inter-generational comparisons less than ade- 
quate. The issues are familiar and need only 
be listed. Comparisons of children’s and par- 
ents’ positions are temporally irregular. First, 
many children are as old as many parents 


(Duncan, 1966: 56-63). This means that . 


variation existing in the mode of stratifica- 
tion assignment over the age range of parents 
or children does not appear in the analysis. 
Thus in comparing changes in inheritance 
patterns based on a sample of children col- 
lected in the United States in, say, 1840 with 
one collected in 1940, one would be unable 
to date the critical age points for status 
transmission in each sample. Even standard- 
jzing parents or children in cohorts would 
prove difficult, assuming the relevant infor- 
mation existed. One needs to be able to 
standardize both, since the span between the 
latest and earliest ages at which parents give 
birth to children is so great. 

This paper meets the temporal require- 
ment with an analysis of intra-generational 
occupational mobility which stratifies cohorts 
by educational performances. Samples can be 
organized to insure an age range variation 
wide enough to permit comparisons of some 
temporal reach. And the cohort’s standard- 
izing mechanism assures the analyst of ho- 
mogeneous age and historical location within 
cohorts and heterogeneity across cohorts. 
(This point makes some assumptions about 
the quality of certain kinds of retrospective 
data which we will treat later). Intra-gen- 
erational mobility studies organized in a co- 
hort fashion also make separating education 
and occupational change possible. Compari- 
sons across cohorts of similar educational 
levels answer the question of whether oc- 
cupational change changes the mobility 
stream for given levels of education. Finally, 
intra-generational mobility studies provide 
an opportunity to separate those mutually 
bedeviling explanatory problems—aging and 
historical change—if the characteristics of 
age that indicate different biological and 
historical location are exploited to their full- 
est (Ryder, 1965). Previous uses of inter- 
generational mobility studies have tended to 
mute, if not ignore, such problems (Blau and 


Duncan, 1967). In the following essay we 
address ourselves to these methodological is- 
sues—separating education and occupational 
changes and separating aging and historical 
effects. i 


Work Life Mobility: Ascriptive or Achieved? 


Ascription and achievement may seem un- 
promising concepts for organizing and in- 
terpreting work life mobility, We shall, how- 
ever, use the terms in a slightly unfamiliar 
way. The argument, in abbreviated form, is 
as follows. Much literature on industrializa- 
tion and modernization suggests that the 
locus of status transmission moves from the 
family to the school as societies industrialize. 
A seldom mentioned concommitant of this 
change is the growing use of educational 
certification requirements for employment 
and promotion (Miller and Roby, 1970; 
Berg, 1970). Hence, the locus of criteria for 
work life mobility moves from the work 
place to the school room. The activities of the 
work place become less important for jobs 
than attributes of schooling. This change 
replaces achievement criteria with ascriptive 
ones. 

Talcott Parsons put the ascription/ 
achievement contrast to many but consistent 
uses (Mayhew, 1968). Two are important 
for interpretations of work life mobility. The 
first and most familiar was to describe cri- 
teria of stratification placement; the second 
and less familiar refers to the reproduction 
of structural patterns across functional con- 
texts. As formulated by Parsons and used 
by Smelser and Hoselitz, among others, an 
ascription/achievement dichotomy is first 
concerned with the modalities of social ob- 
jects; in the case of stratification processes, 
it concerns characteristics of social actors 
relevant for stratification placement. The dis- 
tinction for Smelser (1966:8) is between 
stratification placement based on birth and 
placement based on some sort of behavioral 
performance. Hoselitz (1963) distinguishes 
between who a person is and what he can do. 
The difficulty with such a formulation is 
that it attempts to account for two simul- 
taneous but inherently different processes. 
First, it points to personnel practices critical 
to the sorting process—employers and their 
agents—and specifies characteristics of pros- 
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pective employees to which they respond. 
Second, it points to changes in the degree to 
which members of the labor force control 
their mobility. It is to this second aspect we 
direct attention. The structural changes of 
industrialization and modernization are al- 
leged to place the individual more in con- 
‘trol of his social fate. Instead of assignment 
on the basis of characteristics over which he 
has little or no control, he can now achieve 
positions previously unattainable. This con- 
ception of equality is embodied in the phrase 
“equality of opportunity.” Thus, educa- 
tion is assigned a critical role in the theore- 
, tical development of the schema. As Clark 
Kerr epigrammatically puts it, “it conduces 
toward a new equality which has nothing to 
do with ideology” (Kerr, 1960). 

Such statements do not make clear the 
life cycle specifics of ascription and achieve- 
` ment. Certain elements are clear. On the one 
hand, all the accidents of birth from biologi- 
cal constitution to social station are subject 
to ascription, in the sense that they are be- 
yond the individual’s control. On the other 
hand, most adult decision making in every- 
day life, while constrained within social and 
psychological parameters, is controlled by 
the individual. As Jean Paul Sartre notes, one 
always has the freedom to say no. 

But where in the life cycle does achieve- 
ment begin, and how does it relate to ascrip- 
tion? That birth is not an invariant point 
for such distinctions is apparent in another 
commonplace, the role of the family in edu- 
‘ cational placement and achievement and, 
thus, in assignments to occupational posi- 
tion. But this problem is not as telling as the 
cognitive implications of terms like ‘“con- 
trol.” It implies that as students make de- 
cisions about how long to remain in school- 
rooms, how hard to work, and what curricula 
to select, they know the occupations they 
want as well as how much and what sorts of 
education these require. This might possibly 
be the case in a settled industrial society in 
which the salience of education for later life 
was well understood by parents who, in turn, 
communicated this fact at a reasonably early 
age to children. However, in a society under- 
going the rapid demographic, economic and 
normative changes usually associated with 
industrialization, in which certain jobs ap- 
pear for the first time, the very criteria of 


achievement are in flux. In such a society 
early and accurate knowledge is highly un- 
likely. 

Relaxing the assumption that birth is the 
point at which the ascription/achievement 
dichotomy applies permits the elements of 
ascription to be moved forward in the life 
cycle. Certainly any attempt to establish 
some new invariant point would be foolish— 


‘too little is known and too much is variable 


(J. M. Tanner, 1971). But introducing cer- 
tification requirements into an existing labor 
force, educated when or where information 
about certificates was non-existent or ig- 
nored, makes of education, for persons al- 
ready in the labor force, a characteristic 
over which they have no control. Employers 
and their agents do begin to respond to dif- 
ferent characteristics, but not to character- 
istics which permit certain workers to gain 
more control over their mobility prospects. 
To fit our point into Hoselitz’ phrases, it 
is who they are (how much education) and 
not what they do (how well they do their 
work) that becomes the central sorting prin- 
ciple. This principle is a consequence of one 
of the rarely emphasized elements of indus- 
trialization: the displacement of the achieve- 
ment criteria for work mobility out of the 
setting of work itself into the classroom. 

The second aspect of the ascription/ 
achievement dichotomy refers to structural 
reproduction. This aspect represents a gen- 
eralization of the first use. In that use cer- 
tain biological or grcup attributes of the per- 
son determined stratification placement. It 
also means that structural patterns in one 
institution are reproduced in another (May- 
hew, 1968:113). Stratification across fam- 
ilies may be reproduced in the polity, the 
economy, etc. More concretely, it may be 
thought of in terms of the definition of labor 
pools. An employer with a job opening does 
not fill it by canvassing every available can- 
didate. This process is not universalistic. 
Rather, in the interests of convenience he 
takes advantage of certain particularistic 
criteria such as friendships of present em- 
ployees, firms from which he has earlier re- 
cruited, and the like. When educational 
certification becomes such an attribute of 
convenience, patterns of school attendance 
are reproduced in work. Resources become 
ascriptively linked. 
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EDUCATION, WORK LIFE MOBILITY, AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


The view that modernization creates areas 
of social life in which ascription increases 
appears in fragments in the sociological lit- 
erature. In this section we paste these frag- 
ments into a set of propositions. These pro- 
positions refer to historical and life cycle 
changes and provide means to test for the 
differences, 


Historical Change and Mobility 
J. H. Goldthorpe (1966) argues that the 


tightening links between educational and oc- 


cupational achievement in the course of in- 
dustrialization may not only foster more 
inter-generational mobility but also decrease 
the prospects for upward mobility once the 
work life is begun. He notes that those who 
start with little education may discover their 
upward mobility chances progressively di- 
minished as promotion criteria become more 
tightly linked to educational performance 
than to work performance. Goldthorpe in- 
dicates that this may even be the case at 
upper as well as lower strata. He draws on 
studies done during the 1950’s on industrial 
managers. As educational standards for man- 
agers moved upward, the chances of shop 
workers moving into management appear to 
decrease. Thus, depending on the sequences 
of changes in education and occupations, 
workers get whipsawed. The nature and lev- 
els of the credentialling process may change 
such during their work life that the element 
which seemed to be a mobility mechanism 
early in life—educational achievement—be- 
comes an ascribed barrier later in life. 

If we distill Goldthorpe’s observation into 
a proposition in which we separate historical 
and life cycle effects, we get the followmg 
statement: as workers age, the effect of their 
educational attainment on occupational 
careers changes contingent on the increase of 
credentialism in the occupational structure 
and the amount of education they have. 
Thus, the following variables, all of which 
may be interactively related, determine oc- 
cupational careers: educational change, ag- 
ing, and occupational change. This propo- 
sition suggests that mobility experiences do 
not vary consistently with age or education 
levels but with how these two interact with 
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historical changes. It predicts that if in- 
dividuals of the same age and education are 
compared, they will have different mobility 
patzerns if they reach these age points at 
different historical times. 


Aging, Education, and Mobility 


Other statements related to these same 
processes require the opposite correction: the 
addition of historical change. All propose to 
relate changes in occupational paths to aging 
or io education and aging. They consist of 
three essentially linear propositions: (1) the 
effect of education becomes increasingly 
stronger as age related processes accumulate; 
(2) the effect of education weakens; and 
(3) the effect of education does not change 
through the work life. 

Joseph Kahl (1968:55), in a comparative 
treatment of Brazilian and Mexican data, 
suggests the first possibility: the controlling 
effect of education increases as occupational 
careers lengthen and actors age. His reason- 
ing is as follows. Selecting a first job has 
many elements of chance in it that are over- 
come as a person’s occupational life pro- 
gresses. The first job may be the product of 
such factors as the short term state of the 
local economy, the information channels of 
the moment, and friendship patterns. The 
longer term career pattern, however, washes 
out such short term fluctuations. Therefore, 
to put this proposition in the language of 
anzlysis of variance, the range of occupations 
within any level of education should contract 
as workers age, and the constriction should 
be less within levels of first job than across 
levels of education. 

Kahl’s explanation is an alternate to Gold- 
tharpe’s. He notes the same process: educa- 
tion’s increasing circumscription of mobility. 
However, in Kahl’s formulation, this process 
occurs as individuals age; in Goldthorpe’s as 
the social fabric changes. Both formulations 
use time differently. 

Peter Blau and Otis Duncan (1967) state 
the reverse of this position. They argue that 
the effect of education weakens as work lives 
lengthen. They reason that the host of fac- 
tors which determine promotions, lateral 
moves, and demotions in the work setting 
should accumulate. This accumulation should 
diminish the role of education in occupa- 
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tional movement. Thus, within each educa- 
tion level, the spread or range of occupations 
should expand as these careers lengthen, 
and that expansion should be greater across 
education levels than within first job levels. 

This argument implies an opening up 
process with respect to education. The ascrip- 
tive character of education decreases as fac- 
tors specific to the work setting become more 
central to mobility. 

Our last proposition comes from the sum- 

mary of some cohort literature on aging by 
Gosta Carlsson and Katarina Karlsson 
(1970). 
' They advance a fixation model for aging, 
one which also appears in Norman Ryder’s 
(1965) paper on cohorts and social change. 
The model is best summarized in Ryder’s 
language: “from amorphous _ placidity 
through technical competence to terminal 
rigidity.” The proposition underlying it is 
simple: with increasing age people become 
less likely to change. And it is important. If 
correct it would reduce the realm of prob- 
lematics in the study of social change dra- 
matically. It asserts that each cohort, in its 
late life, reflects only the conditions pre- 
vailing during its earlier years. Conditions 
present later in life may be ignored. In effect, 
the proposition argues that social changes are 
displayed only in the lives of the young. 

This final proposition reduces the argu- 
ment to its simplest form: As careers 
lengthen mobility decreases. 

While these four propositions suggest vari- 
ous forms of a relationship, they possess sev- 
eral shortcomings. First, they do not take 
account of the directionality of mobility. The 
expansion or reduction of variance involved 
has no necessary relationship to the upward 


and downward movement of subjects. Most - 


of the concern, however, with the effects of 
education on work lives centers on the reduc- 
tion in upward and/or the increase in down- 
ward mobility. Second, education is held 
constant in a model in which it is the inde- 
pendent variable. That is, the level of edu- 
cation is not considered problematic. These 
propositions all assume that, regardless of 
the amount of education received, these re- 
lationships hold. Third, these last proposi- 
tions assume that changes in the social set- 
ting, while possibly changing the mechanisms 
of explanation, do not alter the form of the 


relationship. Kahl and Blau and Duncan 
basically presuppose an industrial society. 
The Blau and Duncan data are American; 
Kahl’s samples come from the industrialized 
sectors of Brazil and Mexico. In each case, 
while their language reaches for the more 
general case, their explanations remain spe- 
cific to an advanced industrial social order. 
Carlsson and Karlsson’s proposition is not 
specific to any social order; however, they 
consider it applicable in changing and non- 
changing, industrial and non-industrial so- 
cieties. 


SETTING AND SAMPLE 


The setting for this research, is the island 
of Puerto Rico and the period under exam- 
ination is that of its rapid industrialization. 
Three aspects of this setting are important 
for this analysis: (1) the rate and kind of 
change in the educational system; (2) the 
kind of change in the occupational structure 
of the island; and (3) the way in which the 
sample relates to these two previous char- 
acteristics, 

That the island underwent sharp economic 
changes following World War II is reason- 
ably well known, but what is not so well 
known are the changes through which the 
education system passed. The basic char- 
acteristics of the expansions of the public 
school system during this period were two- 
fold: an increase in the democratization of 
access with little change in the quality main- 
tained in the class room (Sussmann, 1968). 
A few selected statistics indicate the first, 
the extent of democratization of access be- 
tween 1940 and 1960. The enrollment ratio 
for those age 18-19 went from 8.7% in 
1940 to 29.5% in 1960; the enrollment 
ratio for those age 7-13 went from 66.8% 
to 83.7%; the proportion of illiterates 
amongst persons ten years of age or older 
went from 31.5% to 17%. Second, the qual- 
ity of education was something of a constant 
during and prior to this period, perhaps as 
far back as 1928. This absence of change per- 
mits one simplifying assumption: we can ig- 
nore the possibility that the same amount of 
education for a later cohort represents a 
significantly better education. 

Changes in the occupational structure after 
World War II are important. The effect of 


5 
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an expanding educational system on the 
work lives of those workers already in the 
labor force depends on the rate and kinds 
of expansion or contraction of the occupa- 
tional structure. It is impossible to bring to 
this question the sort of precision one would 
want. Not only are the statistics not collected 
nor designed for such purposes; but they re- 
quire some means of integrating the peculiar 
mix of educational output, occupational in- 
put, and migration characteristics of the is- 
land during this period. Two matters are 
clear, however, These latter two factors— 
occupational change and migration—had op- 
posite effects. Migration, of course, eased the 
supply of workers considerably—despite an 
unemployment rate that never dropped be- 
low 10%; but changes in the occupational 
structure indicate a growth in those work 
settings, likely to employ certification re- 
quirements—manufacturing and government, 
coupled with a growth in those skill activities 
likely to require certification. 

The question of the characteristics of the 
sample is peculiarly important for the kind 
of questions we have outlined in the pre- 
ceding pages. Since these focus on explana- 
tions of temporal changes, the sample prob- 
lem is difficult. Moreover, the analysis is a 
secondary one. The sample was not con- 
structed with these questions in mind. None- 
theless, it has peculiar characteristics which 
make its use in the present context parti- 
cularly appropriate. , 

The data come from a two wave panel 
survey of the Puerto Rican labor force. The 
original sample was a stratified—by educa- 
tion and residence—random sample of the 
Puerto Rican labor force in 1953, re-inter- 
viewed in 1966-1968. The first sample con- 
sisted of just over 1,000 cases, the analysis 
of which appears in Social Class and Social 
Change by Melvin Tumin with Arnold Feld- 
man (1961); the re-interviewed sample con- 


sists of 669 respondents, the total of the pre- ‘ 


vious 1,000 who were alive and had not 
migrated. This analysis is based on the re- 
interviewed sample of 669. 

This kind of sample provides certain bene- 
fits for such an exploratory analysis as this. 
First, the sample includes all elements of the 
Puerto Rican labor force in 1954, and its 
experiences can be said to represent the de- 
fining education and residence units as they 


moved through the island’s history. Second, 
the re-interview in 1966 provides a long 
enough occupational history for the history 
to have been affected by changes introduced 
after 1945. It does not, however, constitute 
random samples of the three cohorts we will 
introduce at any point in time, not when they- 
entered the labor force—an impossible task; 


nor in 1954—for the sample was not con- 


stituted in terms of age. 


fd 
DATA ANALYSIS 


This analysis stresses issues of change 
rather than statics, separates life cycle phe- 
nomena from historical ones, biography 
from social structure. Such an analysis re- 
quires a multivariate strategy. We shall, 
however, avoid the contemporary use of 
“partials.” Our reasons are numerous. 
Chiefly, we are unconvinced the mathemati- 
cians among us provide instruments prop- 


-erly subservient to theory construction, at 


least of the variety which interests us. They 
tend, instead, to provide instruments with a 
logic of their own, ones which assume an a 
priori coherence of mathematical logic and 
social patterns. One may conclude that the 
instruments for comparative statics are rea- 
sonably numerous, rich, and, perhaps, even 
useful; but those which include temporality 
in the model are either underdeveloped, too 
restrictive in their assumptions, or have yet 
to issue from the workshop. In the absence of 
such, we shall stress an analysis strategy 
which remains simultantously sheathed in 
the theory and close to the intricacies of the 
data. 

Second, the aim of much statistically so- 
phisticated multivariate work is to reduce a 
large number of variables to the smallest pos- 
sible. Our own aim is different. It is to search 
for differentiating elements in such a way as 
to highlight them. 

Third, we prefer a data analysis strategy 
which stays as close as possible to the va- 
garies of the data, to the experiences of 
respondents in our case. We are not deny- 
ing the inevitable status of models of some 
sort in research; we are simply placing our- 
selves under the constraints of a rather fa- 
miliar norm in sociological reasearch—to 
respect the integrity of the data. This de- 
cision places the weight of the analysis on 
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the design; not on the mathematics. Only in 
such a fashion, we are convinced, do statistics 
remain the servant of the analyst. 

The aim of the following design is to in- 


corporate as much of the temporal into the 


analysis as possible. The ingredients for the 
design are dual and will be treated in the fol- 
lowing order: first, the usual statement of 
the variables and the way in which we con- 
-stitute them for the analysis; and, second, 
the logic of the analysis or, more concretely, 
the- steps through which we move and why 
we do so. We turn first to the variables. 


The Variables 


` Constructing the basic independent vari- 
able for the analysis involves a familiar pro- 
cedure. We constructed a twelve category 
“interaction variable’ which combines two 
variables: social stratum of the respondents 
and historical location. This procedure per- 
mits assessing the relative impact of history 
and/or aging on various social strata in a 
non-linear fashion. We use education, broken 
into four categories, as the stratum variable. 
And a cohort variable as the index of his- 
torical location. On this latter variable re- 
spondents are scored in terms of the calen- 
drical point they entered the labor force— 
before 1918, between 1918 and 1931, and 
after 1931. This scoring, of course, positions 
the respondents in ternis of the occupational 
structure at the time of their entry into the 
labor force and ignores changes in that struc- 
ture which are specific to the cohort as it 
moves through its occupational life. These 
we shall measure in another fashion. 

The educational variable also contains a 
temporal component. For reasons we shall 
presently explain, we slice into the histories 
of our respondents at three times—1944, 
1954, and 1966. All respondents completed 
school before 1944. However, some, like 
veterans, either returned to school between 
1944 and 1966 or gave different reports about 
their education in the moves of the panel. 
In some cases these differences moved re- 
spondents from one education category to 
another. We considered report differences be- 
tween the two waves as representing validity, 
not reliability problems (Jacobson and Ken- 
drick, 1970). As a result, we did not try to 
reconcile differing reports. 


The dependent variable for this analysis 
is the work history of respondents coded in 
terms of the skill level of each job held by 


respondents. Chart 1 shows the twelve groups ` 


into which we coded these histories. 

We constructed these twelve skill history 
categories according to the following three 
guidelines. Each category must (1) provide 
proper attention to the general direction of 
the entire career and permit a decision con- 
cerning the precariousness of the last posi- 
tion; (2) it must be sensitive enough to 
register mobility changes between the three 
historical points in the analysis, yet to be 
described; and (3) it must acknowledge the 
problems of retrospective data. 

In accord with the first guideline, the code 
includes the modal and end points in the 
work histories, the sequences in which the 
more durable points were occupied, and the 
durations of these points. It does this in the 
following manner. The first decision point 
involves the extent to which the end point is 
characteristic of the career. If the career in- 
volves time in other skill positions, the coding 
decision is made on the basis of what other 
positions and the percentage of the history 
involved. Thus, four of the scores reflect the 
extreme durability of the score at the end 
point: the always unskilled (group 1), the 
semi-skilled (group 5), the skilled (group 
10); and the white collar (group 12). The 
second grouping of scores reflects the fact 
that most of the career was spent above the 
end point position and is divided into just 
how large a portion of the career it involves. 
It represents, of course, the various down- 
wardly mobile groups. The final general 
grouping involves the same decisions regard- 
ing the upwardly mobile respondents. 

This procedure provides several advan- 
tages. By ranking our scores by the skill level 
at the end point first and by the direction of 
the move into that position second, we ac- 
complish two ends. First, we create a vari- 
able which accords best with our theoretical 
questions. It retains the individual history 
as well as the stratum levels at which that 
history moves; thereby avoiding the Scylla 
of simple classifications of movement be- 
tween two points and the Charybdis of as- 
suming a co-incidence between the end and 
the path of a work history. Second, it pre- 
serves a modicum of comparability with other 
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Chart. 1, 


1. Always in unskilled labor. 


Categories of Skill Histories 


2. Downwardly mobile into unskilled labor just prior to interview; most of work 


life spent in unskilled labor. 


3. Downwardly mobile into unskilled labor just prior to interview; most of work 
life spent in semiskilled or skilled labor. 


4. Recently ee mobile into semiskilled labor; most of work life sent in 


unskilled labor 


5. Always in semiskilled labor. 


6. Downwardly mobile into semiskilled labor just prior to interview; most of 


work life spent in semiskilled labor. 


7. Downwardly mobile into semiskilled labor just prior to interview; most of 


work life spent in skilled labor. 


8. Recently upwardly mobile into skilled labor; most of work life spent in 


unskilled or semiskilled labor. 


9. In skilled labor at time of interview; 


work history highly variant. Approx- 


imately equal proportions of work life spent in unskilled, semiskilled, and 


skilled labor. 


10. Most of work life spent in skilled labor. 


11. Recently upwardly. mobile into while-collar work; most of work life spent in 


skilled labor or lower. 


12. Most of work life spent in white-collar work. 


Note: 
than these descriptions. 


The decision rules for coding were both more precise and more detailed 
Coding was done from the raw skill histories by 
the computer on the basis of these decision rules. 


Copies of both the 


program and the rules are available from the authors. 


work by ranking first on the basis of the end 
point, at the same time enriching this essay 
by including the immediate path into that 
position, an item usually ignored. 

In accord with the second guideline, the 
code is sensitive to mobility changes between 
the three historical points. Should the re- 


‘spondent move to a different skill position 


from the one previously occupied and occupy 
that new position at the next point, the code 
registers that change. It is also sensitive to 
those changes in which the respondent either 
spends a good portion of time at a different 
level but returns to the Previous level or 
moves to a third level by the time of the next 
incision. 

In accord with the third guideline, it em- 
phasizes those points in the work history at 
which recall is most likely to be strong and 
backgrounds those points most subject to 


distortion or memory loss. Since the data . 


come from a panel survey administered in 
1954 and 1966, we concluded that informa- 


tion about the work history covering the 
period from 1940 to the last job in the last 
interview was likely to be strong. Further- 
more, we assume two elements in the his- 
tories prior to 1940 are too weak to prove 
dependable for certain matters. These are: 
(1) the dates assigned specific jobs before 
1940 and (2) the sequences of jobs before 
1940. The coding score does rely, however, 
on a gross time estimate of the duration of 
the longer of these jobs and of enough in- 
formation about them to'code the skill level 
—a fairly conventional requirement for mo- 
bility analyses which use the first job of re- 
spondents. 

The last problem of the variable construc- 
tion involves the time span covered by the 
work histories and provides the basis for 
separating historical effects from aging ef- 
fects. We have done this by cutting into the 
occupational histories at three different 


- pcints: 1944, before our period of change 


begins; 1954, the point of the first interview; 
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yand 1966, the point of the last interview. 
.'Thus, to illustrate this point, a comparison 
‘of the distribution of skill histories of the 
youngest cohort in 1954 (ages now ranging 
from thirty-seven downward) with the dis- 
tribution of the middle cohort in 1944 (ages 
ranging from twenty-eight to forty-one) 
controls for the factor of aging and permits 
the historical circumstances, in particular 
the occupational structure, to vary. Compari- 
sons which control for historical circum- 
stances and permit aging to vary are easily 
visualized. Chart 2 provides the age ranges 
for each cohort at each time point. 


The Logic of the Analysis 

The analysis proceeds in the following 
manner. Three cross-tabular distributions 
comprise the entire data input. These con- 
sist of the distributions of the skill histories 
within each of the twelve categories of the 
interaction variable—education and cohort-— 
for the three time periods. The analysis 
proceeds by refracting these distributions 
through a variety of question-prisms with- 
out introducing new data. Each question or 
each set of propositions focuses on different 
comparisons. The first section examines the 
extent to which a comparative statics analy- 
sis might assist the work and the possible 
dangers of describing the distributions in 
terms of their central tendencies alone. The 
second section examines the extent of change 
within each of the twelve education-cohort 
categories from 1944 to 1966 to determine 
the patterns of change characteristic of the 
sample and asks whether or not the daia 
support propositions centered on education, 
or temporal change (history/aging). The 
third section of the analysis turns to the 
problem of separating the effects of aging 
from those of historical change. The fourth 
and fifth sections of the analysis examine 


Chart 2. 







Labor Force Entrance 







1. Pre 1918 
2. 1918-1931 28-41 years 


3. Post 1931 27 years or less 





42 years or more 


the relative vulnerability of two of the edu- 
cation-cohort groups to change. 


Analysis £1 

The first section of the analysis consists 
of an examination of the data distributions 
in their most detailed form along with a re- 
aggregation of the twelve skill histories into 
a simplified changers/non-changers analysis. 
Tables 1 and 2 present the data for this 
analysis. 

Table 1 consists of three separate sub- 
tables which differ in two ways. The first is 
the temporal length of the skill history. 
Table la covers the period from the re- 
spondents’ time of entry into the labor force 
to 1944; Table 1b covers the period from 
time of entry, again, to 1954; and Table 1c 
extends that to 1966. Thus, as noted earlier, 
the period covered always extends backward 
to the time of labor force entry and forward 
to a later date. The second difference be- 
tween the three tables appears in the differ- 
ing subtotals for each of the twelve educa- 
tion-cohort groups. These subtotals change 
during this span from 1944 to 1966 for some 
of the more obvious reasons: respondents 
grow too old to work; leave the labor force 
because of children, unemployment, or to 
return to school, only to return to the labor 
force at a later date. The most dramatic case 
of this change is the post 1931 cohort with 
nine or more years of school. The number of 
cases moves from fifty-two in 1944 to ninety- 
three in 1954, a result of veterans who re- 
turned to school. 

One of the most familiar forms of analysis 
for occupational changes is the simple 
changers/non-changers model. While the 
twelve skill histories presented in Chart 1 
and for which we have distributions in Table 
1 are much more complex, it is a simple mat- 
ter to re-aggregate them into the dichotomies 


Ages of Three Cohorts in 1944, 1954, and 1966 





52 years or more 64 years or more 


38-51 years 50-63 years 


37 years or less 49 years or less 
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Table la, Skill Histories from Time of Entry into Labor Force until ¥ 
Each of 12 Education-Cohort Groups 


Skill History Scores in 1944% 


1 2 3 4 5 , 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


1944 Education with Each 
of 3 Time Periods cof 
Labor Force Entrance 





















No School 





re 1918 52 
2, 1918-1931 33 
3. Post 1931 12 
1-4 Years of School r 
a re 46 
5. 1918-1931 62 
6, Post 1931 67 
5-8 Years of Schoot 
$ re 21 
8. 1918-1931 72 
9. Post 1931 71 
9 or More Years of School 
Pre 28 
11. 1918- 1931 51 


12. Post 1931 









158 25 14 48 62 


Skill History Totals 54 19 


* Descriptions of skill histories in Chart 1. 


of change and no change. Table 2 presents types: those who remained in the same skill 
the results of that in terms of the twelve position (Col. 1), those who changed before 
education-cohort groups. Respondents in 1944 but not after (Col. 2), those who 
each group are divided into four different moved up after 1944 (Col. 3), and those 


Table 1b. Skill Histories from Time of Entry into Labor Force until 1954, for 
Each of 12 Education-Cohort Groups 







1954 Education with Each 
of 3 Time Periods of 
Labor Force Entrance 
























No School 





é re 1918 52 
2. 1918-1931 31 
3. Post 1931 14 

1-4 Years of School 

7 re 44 
5. 1918-1931 63 
6. Post 1931 72 

S-8 Years of School 

. re 18 
8. 1918-1931 67 
9. Post 1931 66 

9 or More Years of Schoo 
Dre 29 
11, 1918-1931 59 


12. Post 1931 


Skill History Totals 


* Descriptions of skill histories in Chart 1. 
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Table lc. Skill Histories from Time of Entry into Labor Force until 1966, for 
Each of 12 Fducation-Cohort Groups 


Skill History Scores in 1966* 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


















1954 Education with Each 
of 3 Time Periods of 
“Labor Force Entrance 






Group 
Totals 





No School 
I. Pre 1918 45 
2. 1918-1931 32 
3. Post 1931 - 14 
1-4 Years of School 
. re 41 
S. 1918-1931 61 
6. Post 1931 72 
5-8 Years of School 
x re 17 
8, 1918-1931 66 
9, Post 1931 66 
9 or More Years of Schoo 
. Pre T9165 27 
11. 1918-1931 59 






12. Post 1931 









Skill History Totals 30 35 56 29 23 


s ‘Descriptions of skill histories in Chart 1. 


who moved down (Col. 4). The fifth column will not do. In the present case, it would 
simply sums together the third and fourth. necessarily need to pretend, among other 
A few comments pertain to this table each matters, that the skill requirement of a re- 
of which initiates lines of analysis to follow. spondent’s present job fits the entire career. 

It is obvious that comparative statics just Such an assumption would fit few of these 


Table 2. Proportion Changing Skill Position Before and After 1944 by 
Education-Cohort Groups 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
% Change $ Change $ Change $ Change 


f Totals 
Education-Cohort Groups Never REA sea iat vy eee Tbe Cols. s 


Change Fffect Effect Col. a +(2) +(5 


After Up Down +Col. (4 

No School 

I. Pre 1918 46 23 12 19 31 100% 

2. 1918-1931 42 16 13 29 42 100% 

3. ‘Post 1931 21 0 43 36 79 100% 
1-4 Years of School ; 

a. Pre 1918 14 52 22 12 34 100% 

5. 1918-1931 22 22 27 29 56 100% 

6. Post 1931 29 11 27 33 60 100% 
5-8 Years of School 

7. Pre 1518 21 47 21 11 32 100$ 

8. 1918-1931 19 40 17 24 41 100% 

9. Post 1931 23 11 43 23 66 100% 
9 Years or More of School 

‘ re 71 18 7 4 11 1003 

11. 1918-1931 3 62 28 7 35 100% 
12. Post 1931 6 25 55 14 69 100% 
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cases. Of the twelve education-cohort groups, 
only in group ten—respondents with nine or 
more years of school who -entered the labor 
force early—-were more than 50% of the sub- 
jects stable; and here the stability is some- 


E thing of a coding artifact. Since our interests 


focused on and our sample largely consisted 
of manual workers, we retained only one 
category above that—non-manual workers. 
Respondents who started above the manual 
line would, thus, have to fall below that line 
at some point in their history to be recorded 
as changing. The surprising discovery is that 
the two younger groups at this educational 


level—groups eleven and twelve—have the 


opposite characteristic, the lowest levels of 
stability. This despite the constraints of that 
coding artifact. Further underlining the un- 
necessary fiction of statics is the fact that, 
including the previously mentioned group 
ten, only three groups have over 30% stabil- 
ity. This absence of stable positioning is 
worth underlining. One repeatedly sees the 
observation that the rate of change in indus- 
trial societies is high; but here we discover 
that even in a social setting so recently ini- 
tiated into the industrial mysteries, workers 
move far more than expected. 

Second, the rate of change has little to do 
with levels of education. Whether one looks 
at columns one, two, or five, little similarity 
within or, for that matter, across levels of 
education exists. Moreover, even the direc- 
tion of the change after 1944 appears to have 
little to do with education. Columns three 
and four reveal no patterning in terms of 
education. 

Instead, the patterning is definitely one 
that favors the aging/historical change ex- 
planations. Column five reveals a consistent 
monotonic pattern within each level of edu- 
cation, the younger the cohort the higher the 
rate of change. Moreover, the differences are 
not only consistent, they are dramatic. This 
patterning suggests that changes in the social 
structure of the order of those in Puerto Rico 
between 1944 and 1966 tend to alter the skill 
characteristics of younger workers more than 
those of older ones. It would appear, from 
this initial arrangement of the data, that the 
Karlsson and Carlsson argument more ac- 
curately fits our data. However, the conclu- 
sion is premature. An analysis such as the 


preceding has some obvious and some not so 
obvious deficiencies for our purposes. The 
most obvious is the absence of tests of sig- 
nificance, a simple matter to correct. How- 
ever, other deficiencies make the correction 
unnecessary. The first of these is that the 
propositions in earlier portions of this paper 
concern the direction and extent of skill 


Movements and shifts in the distribution of 


careers between the three time periods. While 
simply changing positions may not be con- 
tingent on education, changes in direction 
may be. But the most important deficiency 
of the previous analysis is the failure to 
separate the effects of aging from those of 
historical change. We suggested above that 
the young tend to be particularly effected by. 
the changes between 1944 and 1966; but we 
have yet to determine why this is the case, 
i.e., whether age or history accounted for it. 
What we have determined, a matter of some 
importance later, is that changes among the 
youngest cohorts reflect changes of individ- 
uals rather than aggregate changes only. 


Analysis #2 


Thus, the analysis shifts at this point. We 
shall return to a dependent variable which 
consists of the twelve skill histories described 
in Chart 1 and which permits simultaneous 
attention to range and direction of movement 
as well as starting and end points. We use 
the Mann-Whitney U statistic, an ordinal 
analogue of a T test, for comparisons be- 
tween distributions (Siegal, 1956:116-17). 

Table 3 summarizes the first of these anal- 
yses. It indicates which groups have signifi- 
cant skill history distributional changes be- 
tween time periods of the three contrasts: 
1944 to 1954, 1944 to 1966, and 1954 to 
1965. ; i 

The pattern presented is uneven at best, 
but initially suggests again that the explana- 
tions of aging and historical change comprise 
the best fit. The distributions of five educa- 
tion-cohort groups changed significantly from 
1944 to 1966, four of which were those who 
entered the labor force after 1931—groups 
3, 6, 9, and 12. Thus, at each level of educa- 
tion, the youngest group changed signifi- 
cantly during this twenty-two year period of 
industrial change. This result, of course, re- 
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Table 3. 
4 and 1966 


















No School 
< re 1918 
2. 1918-1931 
3. Post 1931 
1-4 Years of School 
“a. Pre isis T 


. re 
5. 1918-1931 
6. Post 1931 


5-8 Years of School 
T Pre isis 


A re 
8. 1918-1931 
9. Post 1931 


‘9 Years or More of School 


re 
11. 1918-1931 
12. Post 1931 
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Skill History Distributions Compared for Each of 12 Education-Cohort 
Groups, “bee, be Whether or Not Each Changed between 1944 and 1954, 
1954 and 1966, 194 





A .10 level of significance with Mann Whitney U test. 
a4 05 level of significance with Mann Whitney U test. 


aan 


produces the finding of individual change in 
Table 2. Once again, it suggests either that 
major social changes of the variety of those 
in Puerto Rico during this period are more 
likely to alter the lives of younger workers, 
or that, change, regardless of social setting, 
occurs more often for younger than older 
workers. In the latter case, the fixation hy- 
pothesis seems appropriate: individuals tend 
to change until they reach middle age. 
Although this pattern of life cycle changes 
is clear enough, another pattern overlays it. 
The fifth education-cohort group to change 
significantly during this period is group five, 
composed of individuals with one to four 
years of school who entered the labor force 
between 1918 and 1931. Since this change 
also appeared in the 1944 and 1954 compari- 
sons—a point at which the age range for the 
group was thirty-nine to fifty-two, one is 
tempted to argue that the fixation hypotheses 
are only further borne out. However, were 
this set of changes to constitute a pattern, 
one would expect all the youngest cohorts to 
change significantly between 1954 and 1966, 
a comparable aging point, as well as the other 
education groups in the same cchort (1918- 


.01 level of significance with Mann Whitney U test. 


1931), which they do not. Further compli- 
cating the picture, only two education groups 
in the young cohort (post 1931)—the five to 
eight group and the nine + group—changed 
significantly between 1954 and 1966 as well 
as between 1944 and 1954. All of these com- 
plicating overlays suggest that, instead of a 
simple fixation pattern, differential rates of 
change appear at varying educational levels, 
varying life cycle points, and, possibly, vary- 
ing historical points. 

This table, also, rather sharply dismisses 
Goldthorpe’s observation that an acceleration 
of industrialization necessarily shoves indi- 
viduals with little education or advanced age 
downward. None of the five groups with 
changes during this period were downward 
changes. Older and less educated groups at 
least held their own through the period. Only 
if industrial change pushed a great many 
workers out of the labor force by 1954 could 
the downward mobility thesis hold. In that 
case, they would have missed the sample in 
1954. That is an unlikely prospect, however. 
Though unemployment was high at that 
point, it had been high for some time and 
remains so. Moreover, one version of the life 
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cycles propositions gains no support for this 
table. This is the view that as workers reach 
older ages they do not so much slow down 
rates of job changing as progressively dis- 
engage themselves from demanding physical 
and mental work to take up lower status, 
less trying work. Insofar as such changes 
might reflect themselves in downward mo- 
bility, they do not appear in these tables. 
This conclusion is an important one, for 
the absence of a relationship with downward 
mobility raises a question about our use of 
the ascription/achievement dichotomy to or- 
ganize our propositional net. Insofar as one 
simply interprets that to mean that indus- 
trialization precipitates an increasing loss of 
control over mobility prospects and means 
by that, that downward mobility increases, 
this table provides no support. Thus, insofar 
as the proposition is thought to apply to the 
histories of these twelve education-cohort 
groups as they move through this period, 
it does not fit. However, the proposition 
as stated addresses comparisons between 


groups. 


Analysis #3 


A brief summary is in order. Our analysis 
to this point suggests that as the economy 
changed in Puerto Rico during these years, 
its impact on the skill histories of individuals 
largely corresponded to the biology of aging: 
younger workers were mobile, older ones 
settled. In addition, the experiences of older 
workers in other periods of industrialization 
appears to have been bypassed: their posi- 
tions were not systematically jeopardized by 
such changes. All of the foregoing then, sug- 
gests that industrialization with its differ- 
entiated division of labor, very likely per- 
mitted biology to manifest itself in work, 
that a biologically derived propensity to 
change in the early years appears in work 
when a differentiated economy and a norma- 
tive structure encouraging mobility render it 
possible. However appealing that conclusion 
may temporarily appear on the basis of the 
analysis, it should remain tentative. The data 
permit two further interrogations which may 
well modify it. In the first place, we have yet 
to seriously address ourselves to the question 
of the relations between the processes of 


aging and those of historical change. Did the 
mobility patterns associated with aging 
change during these periods? As the economy 
moved from commercialized agriculture and 
a labor force largely consisting of agricul- 
tural proletarians to one more nearly indus- 
trial, did the mobility of younger workers 
change? Analysis #£3 examines these ques- 
tions. At the same time the economy changed 
the “massification” of education proceeded 
particularly by expanding educational facili- 
ties, While such changes certainly did no’ 
directly affect our sample—they were all oun 
of school and in the labor force by the early, 
40’s—the increasing provision of more anc 
better educated workers during this perio¢ 
may well have supplied an indirect effect 
particularly by increasing certification re 
quirements. Analysis 444 explicitly addresses 
itself to these questions of educational re 
fraction. It is, of course, this last comparisor 
which permits a confrontation with the 
earlier suggestions that status achievemenw 
processes move from the work place to the 
school, . 

Table 4 suggests that, whatever changes 
industrialization introduced into the life 
paths (skill histories) of Puerto Ricans 
these changes were unevenly dispersed across 
strata. Mobility constricted within strata as- 
sociated with credentialling processes but re 
mained the same within other strata. 

But the frst point of note is that increaseć 
mobility is completely absent in all compari. 
sons. Thus, where differences between groups 
are statistically significant, the later group ir 
time always has less mobility. This conclu. 
sion is not a small one. At a minimum iw 
means what it says. Changes in the structure 
of occupational trajectories for workers al- 
ready in the labor force during this perioc 
did not increase opportunities for upwarc 
mobility for them when compared with previ. 
ous cohorts from the same stratum at similar 
age points prior to such changes. Two other 
possible statements concerning more or less 
mobility might be made at this juncture. One 
might argue that the later cohort was better 
educated and, thus, that, while mobility didi 
not improve within strata, it did improve for 
the cohort. A table, not included in this 
paper, which compares cohorts without con- 
trolling for strata indicates that intragenera- 
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tional mobility, in this sense, did not improve 
during this period for cohorts already in the 
labor force. The second possible comparison 
involves parents with their children, the tra- 
ditional focus of mobility studies. That com- 
parison in other works on Puerto Rico with 
the first wave of this data suggests a good bit 
of such mobility, but the comparisons are too 
different to be made here, (Tumin with Feld- 
iman, 1961). 

The second point of note is that where dif- 
ferences do emerge the reason is that younger 
cohorts have not been as mobile as older co- 
horts at similar age points. Such results ap- 


pear in two sections of the table—the com- - 


parisons for the stratum with one to four 
years of schooling and the stratum with nine 
or more years of school. In the lower of the 
two strata the comparison of the youngest 
cohort in 1966—when its age range was from 
fifty down—with the older cohort in 1944— 
when its age range was forty-three and older 
—proves to be statistically significant. Both 
the negative score of the Somers Dyx and a 
glance at the comparative distributions in- 
dicate that the young cohort, after this period 
of change, has not attained the same mobility 
as the older one at the same age point prior 
to the period. The same differences are true 
in the highest stratum, only more of them 
and sharper. In this case, a look at the dis- 
tributions in Table 1 indicates even more 
clearly what is occurring. The oldest cohort 
whose education and initial entry into the 
labor force came before 1917 is, by 1944, 
almost without exception, massed in white 
collar occupations. The insurance of white 
collar employment provided for this oldest 
cohort was not available for the later two 
cohorts. The problem, of course, for both 
strata is to determine just why this is the 
case. Such a determination involves a series 
-of steps, the first of which is to isolate the 
time period of most important determination. 
Temporally speaking, the differences in the 
distributions could come from two temporal 
conjunctions. The first is that the latest co- 
hort in the stratum with one to four years 
of schooling and the latest two cohorts in the 
higher stratum began their work life already 
disadvantaged relative to other coborts. 
Thus, the conjunction of education and the 
economy at the time each of these cohorts 
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entered the labor fotce would provide the 
object of search. The second is that the sub- 
sequent events on the island, particularly 
those in the period from 1944 to 1966, ac- 
count for the differences. The question; how- 
ever, permits of no easy answer. In fact, the 
data become somewhat opaque when ex- 
amined from this vantage point. In the first 
place, the problematics of respondents’ mem- 
ories makes any serious answer unusually 
suspicious. A comparison of entering skill 
positions across cohorts, is undermined by the 
unusual memory reach required of the oldest 
respondents. In the second place, the em- 
phasis on movements in the blue collar re- 
gions vitiates comparisons of movement in 
white collar positions. 


Analysis #4 


The analysis of the previous sections iso- 
lates the experiences of two strata as par- 
ticularly critical for our discussion—that of 
the stratum with one to four years of school 
and that with nine or more years, The fol- 
lowing section consists of two parts, each 
devoted to an intensive analysis of the com- 
parative mobility of each stratum. 

Table 5 presents the material for the anal- 
ysis of the stratum with one to four years of 
school, This table compares the skill histories 
of the stratum of focus with adjacent educa- 
tion levels within cohorts. In short, it is a 


‘ between-education-levels-within-cohort anal- 


ysis, The table is to be read as follows. It 
groups each of the three cohorts separately, 
then presents the educational scale for the 


Table S. Educational Scale Comparisons 
for 3 Cohorts at Each of 3 
Temporal Points 












Years of 
Labor Force seu 
Entry 











Pre 1918 ) 1-8 
(2) 1954 1-8 
(3) 1966 1-8 
1918-1931 (4) 1944 5-8 
(5) 1954 1-4] 5-8| 9» 
6} 1966 1-8 
Post 1931 (7) 1944 5-8 
(8) 1-4 
9) 5-8 
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cohort at each of the three temporal points 
of 1944, 1954 and 1966. The educational 
scale derives from a procedure of comparing 
each level of education with the remaining 
three educational levels. Thus, the distribu- 
tion for those with no education was com- 
pared with that for one to four years, five to 
eight years, and nine or more years. Next, 
the one to four stratum was compared with 
each of the two strata above, etc. The dis- 
tributions deemed alike, using the Mann- 
Whitney U statistic, were grouped together. 
- The resulting scale then expresses the educa- 
tional points at which the skill histories are 
significantly different. As an illustration, the 
scale for the oldest cohort—the pre-1918 co- 
hort—in 1944 was a trichotomous one—the 
skill history distribution of those heads with 
five to eight years. Thus, in effect, so far as 
subsequent skill mobility was concerned, 
these two educational levels constitute only 
one stratum, not two. Having a slight bit of 
school proved just as determinative for sub- 
sequent skill movements as having as much 
as eight years. 

The youngest cohort in the stratum with 
one to four years of school was less mobile 
by its middle years (1966) than the oldest 
cohort in its middle years (1944). This 
youngest cohort is also the only cohort in 
which, by their middle years (1966), the 
skill history distribution of this stratum was 
no different than those who had failed to 
enter school. Thus, scale #49 compared with 
#5 and #1 indicates that, for each of the 
older cohorts, the benefits of slight schooling 
appeared; whereas they were absent for this 
youngest cohort. Moreover, scale #1 indi- 
cates that, not only did the stratum with one 
to four years of school of this oldest cohort 
in its middle years before our period of 
change do better than those with no educa- 
tion; they also did as well as those with five 
to eight years of school. Thus, the mobility 
of the youngest cohort is doubly damaged in 
its middle years. Its slight bit of education 
failed to assist mobility, whereas the acquisi- 
tion of a slight bit more would have done so. 
Moreover, the difference now coincides with 
the line of functional literacy. 

These differences may be examined a bit 
more thoroughly by comparing the move- 
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ments of this youngest cohort through this 
period with those of the older two cohorts. 
The earliest—those who entered the labor 
force before 1918—enter the period with a 
trichotomous classification and emerge from 
it with the same classification. The ability of 
those with no education and as much as those 
with five to eight years is never damaged. If 
certification of functional literacy progressed 
during this period, it did not damage the 
positions of workers already well into their 
work lives. The middle—1918—193 1—cohort 
presents another sequence, however. It enters 
the period with the same differentiation of 
the younger cohort (scale 44 compared to 
#7), differentiates the stratum of interest— 
those with one to faur years—from those 
with no education, and then emerges with 
the same differentiation as the older cohort 
maintained throughout the period. A com- 
parison of this sequence with the absence of 
change in the older cohort suggests that the 
trajectory described by the older cohort is a 
pre-industrial one undamaged by subsequent 
industrialism, while the trajectory of the 
middle cohort belatedly but eventually be- 
comes similar. The critical group for such an 
argument is that with one to four years of 
school in the middle cohort. On the basis of 
this table—in which it first differentiates it- 
self from the lower education level and then 
reaches the distribution of the higher level 
...and Table 3—in which it was the only 
education group in this cohort to change sig- 
nificantly between 1944 and 1966, this group 
does appear to be a relatively highly mobile 
group. It appears that literacy certification 
requirements simply did not exist for this 
group. Interestingly enough, the youngest co- 
hort appears to pass through two points in 
this sequence—scales 7 and 8—before such 
certification cuts short the sequence, Thus, 
combining for the moment the observation 
in the previous analysis, that the youngest 
cohort in the stratum with one to four years 
of schooling fails to reach the pre-industrial 
same-age levels of older cohorts, with the ob- 
servations of this section, strongly suggests 
the following. At least at this level, education 
increasingly shapes the temporal flow of work 
life. In the sense previously discussed, the 
criteria for occupational advancement move 
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from the work place to the schoolroom. With 
respect to these sequences, ascription iig 
achievement. 


Analysis #5 


The same conclusions emerge from an 
analysis of the highest education level; but 
from a different organization of the data. 
Unlike the previous section in which we com- 
pared the movements of the stratum of in- 
terest with an adjacent stratum, in this 
section we divide the highest education stra- 
tum—those with nine or more years of school 
—into two groups—those with nine to eleven 
years of school and those with twelve or more 
, —and compare the movements of these 
groups. Thus, instead of focusing our interest 
on comparisons between the two relatively 
well educated groups—those with five to 
eight years and those with nine or more—to 
see if.the difference widened, our treatment 
in this section will focus on the role of high 
school certification as a changing differen- 
tiating point. Table 6 presents these results. 


Table 6. 
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The table is divided, first, into the three 
cohorts based on the date of entry into the 
labor force and, then, into ‘the three time 
points—1944, 1954, and 1966—at which we 
stopped the flow of the skill histories. This 
provides nine comparisons for the two educa- 
tion strata. 

An analysis of Table 6 indicates that the 
same pattern as appeared in the previous sec- 
tion also displays itself here, except the dif- 
ferences emerge earlier. The use of high 
school degrees as certification points which 
both control access as well as subsequent oc- 
cupational moves begins to appear with the 
middle cohort rather than the youngest co-- 
hort. A summary look at the table shows 
that: (1) Just as in the previous analysis, the 
oldest cohort describes what we are labeling 
a pre-industrial trajectory—the two groups 
do not differentiate; they enter the period 
and leave it with similar distributions of the 
skill histories. (2) The middle cohort enters 
this period already sharply differentiated and 
emerges from it still differentiated unlike the 
same comparison in the previous analysis. 


Comparisons of Respondents with 9-11 Years of School and 12 or More 


Years--Three Cohorts, Three Time Points 








Skill History Score 
Test of Somers 
z Totals : 
Cohort Year Educ 1230567809 10 11 12 o Significance Dyx 
Pre 1918 1944 9-11 6 
12+ 22 Same 
1954 9-11 7 
12+ 22 ee 
1966 9-11 6 
12+ 21 Same 
1918-1931 1944 9-11 31 
12+ gor: DEES E082 Codey 
1954 9-11 34 
124 25 _ Diff. .05 . 380 
1966 9-11 34 
ae Diff. .05 400 
Post 1931 1944 9-11 28 
12+ 24 Same 
1954 9-11 40 
ah 3, Mff. 302 553 
1966 9-11 40 piff. .01 
12+ 
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(3) The youngest cohort enters undifferen- 
tiated and emerges differentiated. (4) The 
` youngest two cohorts describe a parallel age 
trajectory in terms of the Somers’ Dyx com- 
parisons. These conclusions suggest, in turn, 
that, at this level of education, education 
becomes ascriptive. 

Finally, one comment concerning the de- 
clining Somers’ Dyx scores as the two 
younger cohorts move through this period. 
Does this suggest that age related mobility 
processes run counter to the historical 
changes? Perhaps? But it is difficult to deter- 
mine. First, since our focus was on move- 
ments across manual occupations, we have 
only one category for the nonmanual. A finer 
distinction here might indicate something 
quite different. Second, the declining Somers’ 
Dyx are largely a consequence of movement 
across manual occupations rather than into 
nonmanual positions. 


CONCLUSION 
Our analysis highlights the limitations of 


. binary conceptualizations of social change _ 


where factors of change are problematic and 
sequences non-problematic. Not only are 
binary contrasts such as ascription and 
achievement too simplistic; more impor- 
tantly, they obscure the diversity of change. 
The impact of the interlocking changes in 
education and work on certain of the life ex- 
periences of Puerto Ricans was far from uni- 
tary. Not only does its impact vary across 
the historical time associated with changes 
in the social structure during industrializa- 
tion and across the life cycles of individuals, 
but also across levels of educational certifica- 
tion. Moreover, although other studies indi- 
cate intergenerational mobility was compara- 
tively high on the island at the mid point of 
the time span we are examining (Tumin with 
Feldman, 1960), the preceding clearly indi- 
cates that the growth of certification require- 
ments damaged the career mobility oppor- 
tunities of some workers. 

However, the importance of our study 
reaches beyond the issue of education and 
modernization on the island of Puerto Rico. 
‘It suggests an adequate analysis of the im- 
portance of education for job careers pro- 
ceeds best if change strategies such as ours 
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are adopted. Our emphasis on the temporal 

order derived from the’ stress on sequencing 
suggests that situationally anchored cohort 
studies of intra-generation mobility provide 
better designs for the study of certain aspects 
of these processes than do the isolated studies 
of inter-generationai or intra-cohort mobility. 

Inter-generational mobility studies, whether 
in industrialized or industrializing societies 
are the most likely to conceive of education 
and social change through the polarities of 
ascription/achievement. Whether the studies 
are those of the limiting case of inter-genera- 
tional mobility or the broader ones of 
changes between successive generations— 
changes that have occurred over periods of 
many years—it is in these types of social 
change inquiries that we are most likely to 
hear that the directionality of the change is 
from ascription to achievement. Inferences 
based on this type of sequencing—that of 
inter-cohort-—-are in no way affirmed by our 
data. If we are pressed to work with the 
polarities, we would have to say that tae ob- 
verse ig more descriptive: the movement is 
rather from achievement to ascription. 

Such a conclusion, meshes interestingly 
enough, with that of Waclaw Machajski, a 
Polish intellectual writing around the turn 
of the last century. He argued that processes 
associated with education and educational 
change, under certain circumstances, con- 
tributed to rather than alleviated alienation 
in the workplace (Haimson, 1955). Insofar 
as a revolutionary movement permitted itself 
to be controlled by its intelligentsia, its own 
revolution would result simply in a displace- 
ment of one ruling elite with another; and 
the control of workers over the circumstances 
of their lives would be little enhanced by 
such changes. Something of that same process 
is occurring here. Though the changes in- 
volved are neither so abrupt nor so much the 
product of the class struggle as those en- 
visioned by Marxist thought in the early part 
of this century, the result is little different, 
perhaps even more pronounced in this latter 
case, Insofar as the sanctions of promotion 
and demotion move away from the work- 
place, move away from those settings in 
which the worker exercises some control how- 
ever little, just so far has this dimension of 
alienation proceeded. f 
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However, moving from macro to micro se- 
quencing, from inter-cohort to intra-cohort 
analysis places our question of the impor- 
tance of education on job careers in yet an- 
other focus. Our data concur with recent 
studies (Berg, 1970; Jencks, 1972) which 
claim that as individuals age the amount of 
schooling which they managed to attain be- 
comes less salient for their subsequent job 
mobility. If we adopt the polarity of ascrip- 
tion and achievement here, the directionality 
for the micro would be the reverse of the 
macro. Indeed, a coupling of our study in an 
industrializing society with the present find- 
ings in an industrialized one might lead some 
to the conclusion that previously postulated 
change processes are not only in need of re- 
vision but patently wrong. 

Such a generalization is precipitous. Our 
data highlight the limitations of looking at 
the importance of education by considering 
the sequences of inter-cohort and intra-co- 
horts separately. They stress that the issues 
of social change can not be circumscribed by 
simply looking at the life cycles of individ- 
uals or by conceiving of change as a series of 
points which can be contrasted in a binary 
fashion. We are convinced a proper sociologi- 
cal accounting of social change comes best 
from a conception of change viewed as a 
series of points temporally ordered and 
probabilistically related both within and 
across the lives of cohorts. 
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A large body of evidence points to high rates of group disorder in America’s high schools. 
This paper examines several alternative models to account for the distribution of these events 
in the nation’s largest school system. It is the thesis of the paper that while disorders occur 


in the schools, their roots He in the larger soctety. 


OTH social science and journalistic ac- 
counts have been reporting high rates 
of disorders in America’s high schools. 

Bailey (1970:9) found 85% of the nation’s 
high school principals reporting some form 
of student disruption during the period 
1967-1970. A study commissioned by the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (1969) reported that 59% of all 
high schools and 67% of the urban high 
schools had experienced some form of stu- 
dent protest during the 1968—69 academic 
year. Using newspaper accounts, Westin 
(1970) counted 2,000 high school disruptions 
from November 1968 through May 1969. A 
large scale study commissioned by the House 
of Representatives Sub-Committee on Gen- 
eral Education (Congressional Record, Feb. 
23, 1970) reported that 18% of the schools 
had experienced “serious protests.” While 
the occurrence of school disorders is well 
documented, the causes remain somewhat 
obscure. In this paper we shall attempt to ac- 
count for rates of two forms of group dis- 
order in the academic high schools of New 
York City during the period November 1968 
through June 1969.1 We shall be attempting 
to determine to what extent if any, variation 


* The research reported here was conducted un- 
der grant 1 RO1 MH17613-01 from the National 
Institute of Mental Health. We wish to thank 
Harry Davidow and Janice Weinman for helping 
us gain access to the data. We are grateful to Sey- 
mour Spilerman and Charles Tapiero for their very 
helpful comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 

1 We have restricted our analysis to the compre- 
hensive academic high schools of which there were 
fifty-six in New York City in 1968. We have ex- 
cluded the four test schools (access to which is con- 
trolled by passing an entrance examination) and the 
vocational high schools. The data for these schools 
are not fully comparable. i 


in rates of student disorder and disruption 
reflect variations in system characteristics 
or ethnic aggregates in the schools. Our thesis 
is that while disorders take place in schools, 
their roots lie in the larger society. 


I. DATA: SOURCES AND RELIABILITY 


The data for the study have been made 
available to us by the Educational Planning 
Division of the New York City Planning 
Commission. The basic school characteristics 
are based on the records of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the City of New York. The dis- 
orders we analyze are those for which the 
police were called. The classification of these 
events is based on the descriptions of the dis- 
orders recorded in the police department’s 
log book of calls to the schools. The police 
reports routinely describe the events by num- 
ber of persons involved, arrests (if any) and 
the nature of the activity. They do not re- 
port personal attributes of those partici- 
pating, e.g. race, sex, age; nor were time 
data made available. Analysis is restricted 
to events in which more than five students 
participated. We make this restriction for 
two reasons. First, we are explicitly inter- 
ested in group disorders. Second, we have 
reason to believe that events involving five 
or fewer persons are likely to be less reliably 
reported than is the case for larger events. 
Based on the police descriptions, events were 
further classified as political or non-political 
group disorders. Political disorders are 
events in which ‘any of the following were 
noted: mass. picketing, circulation of peti- 
tions, presentation of list of demands. Non- 
political disorders tend to be free-for-all 
fights and gang rumbles. The time period for 
which we have data (November 1968 
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through June 1969) followed the massive 
school strike which flowed from the com- 
munity contro] dispute.? There is some rea- 
son to believe that this might have been an 
extraordinary period for student disorder. 
However, the volume of disorder reported 
in New York City corresponds with that 
found in the nation at large. Sixty per cent 
of New York’s academic high schools ex- 
perienced political disorders, 30% non-po- 
litical disorders and 66% any form of group 
disorder. 
Both the school characteristics and dis- 
orders are reported in the form of aggregaies. 
Police reports do not describe the individuals 
involved by race, SES, etc. Since we shall be 
reporting ecological correlations, our data 
could lead us to commit ecological fallacies 
in so far as we make inferences,to the in- 
dividual level. The inference from aggregate 
to individual level findings is premised on the 
assumption that there are no significant 
ecologically determined interaction effects. 


II, ALTERNATIVE MODELS 


Three alternative models might be appro- 
priate for understanding group disorders. 
These are (1) random events, (2) exogenous 
causation and (3) system effects. Each model 
and its empirical implications will be exam- 
ined in turn. 


1. Random Events 


Each event presumably had some “cause” 
if by cause we mean some precipitating act 
or plan in the minds of those involved. In 
this context we take random to mean that the 
distribution of events does not reflect pat- 
terned variation in factors presumed to be 
causal and that the events are independent 
of one another. In a larger, more compre- 
hensive population of organizations or even 
of schools we might find a pattern to the 
events which could be shown to be associ- 


2In the fall of 1968, a sequence of three strikes 
occurred in the New York City school system, ef- 
fectively crippling the educational process and at 
the same time creating overt hostility between the 
teachers’ union and the advocates of “community 
control.” Since the union was predominantly Jewish 
and the community control forces predominantly 
black, the situation developed strong racial ani- 
mosities within the system which exist to some 
extent today. 
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ated with a causal actor, The true independ- 
ent variables (whatever they might be) in 
the more comprehensive population would 
be constants in the study population; the 
population under study would be homo- 
geneous with respect to those causes, For 
example, if the “cause” of rates of disorders 
is presumed to be the oppressive environ- 
ment of the school and the data fit a random 
distribution, then they might do so because 
all schools in New York are equally oppres- 
sive, or the variation among schools, is too 
small to account for variations in rates of 
disorders. Alternately one might think of 
disorders as characteristic of adolescence. 
Since the study population is homogeneous 
with respect to age, a distribution reflecting 
randomness would be expected. 

If the distribution of events in the study 
population is random over schools, then it 
should conform to the Poisson distribution. 
The key assumptions of the Poisson distribu- 
tion are (1) that disorder proneness is equal 
for all schools i.e. the population of schools 
is homogeneous with respect to whatever the 
causal factor might be; (2) the outbreak of 
one event does not change the probability 
that another event will occur in the same 
school or across schools. That is, there is 
neither contagion (across schools) nor rein- 
forcement (within schools) (Spilerman, 
1970, 631; Coleman, 1964, 288-307). 

-These assumptions are built into the Pois- 
son model which is expressed as 


Fe 
K! 


where K = a given number of events, Pk is 
the probability that k events will occur in a 
given school; A is the disorder proneness for 
the schools in the system; e is a constant 
(Naperian log). For each school in the sys- 
tem probabilities are generated for 0..... n 
events. The sum of probabilities within any 
school is equal to one. The sum of these 
probabilities over the fifty-six schools gives 


Pk= 





‘the expected distribution of events throughout 


the system under the Poisson assumptions. 
Given the Poisson assumptions above, A is 
equal to Xk events, ie. the disorder-prone- 
ness for each school is assumed to be the. 
mean number of disorders observed in the 
system. In general, if a given phenomenon 
is random, the mean affords the best estimate 
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of an expected frequency. Similarly, the 
mean is our best estimate of A (at this point). 
The Poisson procedure yields a hypotheti- 


cal (expected) distribution representing what 


the frequency would be if disorders were in 
fact random events. We then can compare 
the derived expected distribution with the 
observed distribution of events. The extent 
to which the two distributions differ will de- 
termine the rejection or acceptance of the 
non-random hypothesis; if the distributions 
are dissimilar we would accept the hypothe- 
sis that the events were not random.’ 

The observed distributions and the dis- 
tributions expected (given the Poisson as- 
sumptions) are presented in Columns A and 


3 The distributional tests in Table 1 are calculated 
on absolute numbers. The disorder data reported 
in Tables 2 and 3 are based on rates. We do this 
so that we may introduce school size as a con- 
ceptually and empirically distinct issue. A recent 
paper of Scott and El-Assal (1969) underscores the 
problems of interpretation which emerge when the 
problem of rates and incidence is not handled ex- 
plicitly. The correlations and regressions were also 
computed for absolute numbers with comparable re- 
sults. 


B of Table 1. Clearly the actual distribution 
of political disorders in no way resembles 
the expected distribution. The very high chi 
square reflects the marked discrepancy be- 
tween the observed and expected distribu- 
tions. The distribution of the non-political 
events comes much closer to that expected 
under Poisson assumptions. Its shape is 
roughly that of the expected distribution. 
The data suggest that schools do not differ 
significantly in their proneness towards non- 
political disorders, but do differ in their 
proneness to political disorders, 

Insofar as non-randomness is attributable 
to heterogeneity (i.e. to the relationship of 
disorders with exogenous variables) and the 
exogenous factors are the same for both 
political and non-political events, we should 
expect significantly lower correlations with 
non-political events. We shall examine this 
inference in the next section. 


2. Exogenous Causes of Disorder 


The distinction we make between exog- 
enous and system causes of disorder cor- 


Table 1. Distribution of Events Observed. and Expected--Poisson Technique 


c 


A B 
Political Non-Political Political Disorders 
Disorders Disorders Adjusted for Black 


Number of Schools 
With k Disorders 


Number of Schools 
With k Disorders 


Enrollment (Relaxing 
Homogeneity) 1 


Number of Schools 
With k Disorders 





k Observed Expected k Observed Expected k Observed Expected 
0 22 8.13, 0 39 33.96 0: 22 16.18 
1 11 15.67 1 11 16.99 1 11 14.84 
2 8 15.12 2 3 4.25 2 8 10.47 
3 3 9.48 3 K 0.71 3 3 6.61 
4 3 4.69 4 2 0.09 4 3 3.86 
5 3 1.81 5 3 2.07 
6 1 0.58 6 È 1.06 
7 3 0.16 7 3 0.50 
8 1l 0.04 8 1 0.22 
9 0 0.01 9 0 0.11 
10 1 0.00 10 1 0.06 


Chi square=143.788 


df=6 dfi=3 


l 
the chi square. 


Chi square=9.278 


Chi square=24.866 


df=6 


Categories 5 and 6 were collapsed as were categories 7-10 in order to calculate 


2categories 3 and 4 were collapsed to calculate the chi square. 
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Table 2. 
and Teachers 


Zero-order 


Percentage Black students 
Percentage Black teachers 


Percentage Puerto Rican students 


responds in part to that made between in- 
puts into organizations and structural char- 
acteristics of organizations. The exogenous 
causes of behavior in this instance refer to 
the ethnic attributes of the pupils and staff. 
Given the political climate in the nation and 
the city there was every reason to expect 
that rates of political disorders would be a 
function of the rates of black pupil enroll- 
ment and black teacher employment in the 
schools, as is demonstrated.in Table 2. Much 
of the civil rights struggle had focused on the 
schools, and we believe that the political 
disorders in the high schools reflected the 
salience of the issues in society at large. By 
1968 the state of the schools had become a 
major political issue in black communities 
and particularly among many black teachers. 
There had been a marked shift in senti- 
ment from racial integration to self-deter- 
mination through community control. The 
National Association of Afro-American Edu- 
cators had gone on record in favor of com- 
munity control.4 

In New York City the local African 


4 The ethnic political climate in and around New 
York’s schools during this period is discussed in 
several papers of the senior author. We have not 
tried to generalize the New York City data to the 
nation; however, using a national sample, Bailey 
(1970:10-11) reports that schools in the North were 
more likely to have experienced racially based politi- 
cal disorders than were schools in the South. Since 
we are suggesting that school disorders reflect the 
racial political climate in the larger society, it is 
significant that Bailey’s findings are consistent with 
Spilerman’s (1971) report of North-South differ- 
ences in racially based civil disorder. Bailey’s find- 
ings suggest that the etiology of group political 
disorders presented in this paper for New York City 
academic high schools may well be the same for 
high ‘schools in other Northern cities. 


Political Disorders 
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Rates of Disorders as a Function of Ethnic Characteristics of Students 





; Non-political 


Disorders 
Beta zero-order Beta 
r 
380 - 466 
.160 -.169 
.145 .055 
r?=,158 


American ' Teachers Association became a 
major factor in the community control dis- 
pute. The Harris and Swanson Poll (1970) 
of New Yorkers’ opinions on the politics of 
the school system showed the black popula- 
tion to be the most aroused and concerned 
of any ethnic group in the city. Interestingly 
enough, these same poll data show the 
Puerto Ricans to be the least aroused group 
in the city. Puerto Ricans and blacks tend 
to be enrolled in the same high schools, thus 
the zero order correlations show a relation- 
ship between rates of Puerto Rican enroll- 
ment and rates of disorders. However, the 
regression coefficients show no Puerto Rican 
effect once the black variables are entered.’ 

The effect of black teachers is interesting 
and complex. They seem to have played a 


‘completely different role in the two sorts 


of disorders, Their presence tended to in- 
crease the probability that political disrup- 
tions would occur, while they slightly 
inhibited the occurrence of non-political dis- 
orders. We believe that black teachers may 
have “politicized” black pupils (particularly 
through the Afro-American clubs) in the 
schools. The data presented are consistent 





5 Approximately 1.3% of the teachers of New 
York’s high schools are “hispanic,” while 4% of the 
teachers are black. The “hispanic” teachers are dis- 
tributed much more evenly throughout the school 
system than are the black teachers. The proportion 
“hispanic” on the teaching staff is unrelated to 
political disorders (R=.009) and negatively re- 
lated to non-political disorders (R=—.157). 

So, too, though there is a zero order correlation 
of 36 between social class as measured by welfare 
population and rate of political disorders, this cor- 
relation disappears when controlled for rate of black 
student enrollment. 

8 Results of participant observation were reported 
to us by a former member of the New York City 


‘ 
“a 
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with these observations. The black teachers 
may have inhibited the occurrence of non- 
political events by channeling some of the 
energy of the black pupils into political ac- 
tivity and protest. 

Given black pupil and black teacher popu- 
lations as the key independent variables, 
Table 2 shows that the distribution of politi- 
cal disorders is far more determinant than is 
that of non-political disorders as measured 
by per cent variance explained. In the lan- 
guage of the previous section, the distribu- 
tion of non-political disorders would appear 
to have a significantly higher random com- 
ponent as was predicted from the deviations 
from the Poisson distributions. 


3. System Effects 


System effects are of two sorts, namely the 
dynamics of the disorders themselves and the 
custodial and academic characteristics of the 
schools. The effects of both these system 
characteristics will be examined in this Sec- 
tion. 


3.a. The Dynamics of Disorders 


Tn our presentation of the random model 
we indicated that there were three sources 
of deviation from the Poisson distribution; 
namely heterogeneity, non-independence of 
events (reinforcement and contagion) and 
variation over time. In the Second Section we 
were able to show the effects of heterogeneity 
particularly with regard to political disor- 





Planning Commission. This observer reported that 
black students were in fact being politicized through 
Afro-American clubs led by black teachers. In at 
least one instance during this period, the District 
Attorney brought charges against a faculty advisor 
to the Afro-American Cultural Club “for master- 
minding riotous schoo] disruptions by black stu- 
dents .. .” (New York Times, May 20, 1969). 

A referee asked, “Since race is not one of the 
variables given in the data, how do we know that 
most of the disorders were not instigated by white 
students?” In a review of newspaper storles (New 
York Times) for the period, we found twenty-one 
events reported which clearly meet the criteria for 
group political disorders noted above. Of these 
sixteen were identifiable as black student protests, 
and in five instances race was not specified. Thus, at 
least three-fourths of the events reported in the 
newspaper were black student political disorders. In 
no case was it reported that white students insti- 
gated the political disorders. 


ders. The heterogeneity solution does not 
preclude the possibility that reinforcement 
as well had taken place. 

Contagion or reinforcement is premised 
on the notion that whatever the source of 
the initial disturbance, the probability that 
each subsequent event will occur is a func- 
tion of the occurrence of the previous event 
as well as the exogenous variable(s), The as- 
sumption of heterogeneity without reinforce- 
ment (implicit in the previous section) is 
statistically simple and neat but runs counter 
to plausible alternative explanations of the 
phenomenon. Consider the following. If the 
black students constitute the major pool of 
dissatisfaction and disrupters, then by anal- 


ogy we may consider them the “capital” in- ` 


put needed to produce disorders. The non- 
reinforcement model assumes a constant 
marginal value for the capital. The presumed 
disorder proneness of the black students, 
neither increases nor decreases as a conse- 
quence of previous disorders. If political dis- 
orders are rooted in students’ grievances 
about school conditions (e.g. the felt ab- 
sence of a black studies program), then one 


would expect that the response of the ad- | 


ministration would affect the course of sub- 
sequent events and thus the rate of events. 
For example, if earlier demonstrations led to 
the administration’s meeting the students’. 
demands, it would be reasonable to expect 
some change in the likelihood of occurrence 
for the next event. The administration’s ac- 
quiescence might “consume” some of the in- 
itial “capital” of black frustration, or al- 
ternately (and perhaps more probably), ad- 
ministrative acquiescence might result in 
increasing demands. Similarly, rejecting 
students’ demands too might be expected to 
alter the probability of further demonstra- 
tions. 

How can we determine whether the de- 
viation from the distribution expected based 
on Poisson assumptions is attributable to 
reinforcement? Coleman (1964:229-307) 
initially suggests modifying the Poisson dis- 
tribution by introducing another parameter 
to take into account contagion or reinforce- 
ment. However, it has been shown that the 
distribution “. . . derived from assumptions 
of contagion, and the . . . distribution, de- 
rived from assumptions of heterogeneity and 
no contagion are identical.” Coleman con- 


` 
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cludes, therefore, that demonstration of the 
presence of heterogeneity or contagion re- 
quires “. . . over time data, which can show 
the development of contagion if it exists” 
(301). In the case at hand, such data are 
not available and thus a direct test is not 
possible. However, an indirect test can be 
made by modifying the initial Poisson as- 
sumptions by introducing another piece of 
information. 

The initial Poisson.distributions were gen- 
erated under assumptions of homogeneity 
and the absence of contagion and reinforce- 
ment. The distribution was generated by two 
items of information, the number of events 
and the number of units in the system. We 
now propose to introduce a third bit of in- 
formation which will take into account the 
heterogeneity shown above (see Section II). 
The initial Poisson distributions -assumed 
equal disorder proneness for all schools where 
à = Xx, i.e disorder proneness was estimated 
‘by mean events in the system. We shall now 
generate a distribution with a variable dis- 
order proneness value as a function of black 
pupil population for each school. That is, 
the assumption of homogeneity will be re- 
laxed while the other assumptions are main- 
tained. 

Relaxing the assumptions of homogeneity 
was accomplished by using the prediction 
equation obtained by regressing political 
disorders on black students.” Comparing 
Columns A and C in Table 1 show the re- 
sults of the adjusted distribution. The im- 
provement is visually apparent and is ex- 
pressed as well in the chi-square values. The 
initial chi-square value for the Poisson dis- 
tribution was 143.79; the adjusted x= 
24.87. These results are consistent with the 
thesis that black enrollment played the major 
role in generating political disorders. They 


™The unstandardized regression coeficient is the 
effect parameter for the rate of black student en- 
rollment, Each school’s disorder proneness (A) is 
estimated by the product of rate of black student 
enrollment and the regression coefficient, a practice 
which results in a unique A value for each school. 
For every school in the population a unique prob- 
ability of O... n (n=10) events was computed. 
For each possible number of events per school, 
ie. 0... 10, we then sum across schools. This yields 
the number of schools expected to experience the 
indicated number of events under the assumptions 
stated. i 
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suggest that the other Poisson assumptions 
can be maintained. One would also expect 
that additional variables would not signifi- ' 
cantly add to the model. The section on 
system effects (below) will examine this in- 
ference. 


3.b. Educational and Custodial 
Characteristics of the Schools 


The absence of a reinforcement effect is 
consistent with the thesis that political dis- 
orders are unrelated to the response of the 
school administration to the students’ griev- 
ances. Does the school make no independent 
contribution? The educationist literature . 
would lead one to expect the schools to con- 
tribute greatly to disorder. One paper sug- 
gests that “. . . student unrest has been at 
least in part a rejection of the gigantic” 
(Leggett et al., 1970). An early study (Wat- 
tenberg 1936:99, cited in Cole 1969:29) 
suggested that discipline in the high schools 
deteriorated during the depression as class 
size increased and the rate of attendance of 
lower class pupils increased. 

Perhaps disorder (of both sorts) is a 
response to academic failure and the irrele- 
vance of the school system to the students’ 
needs and interests. Equally plausible is the 
notion that disorder occurs when inexperi- 
enced teachers (who tend to teach the non- 
white pupils) cannot capture their pupils’ 
interest and/or cannot contròl them. How- 
ever, no matter what the school character- 
istic, whether size (presumably implying 
bureaucratization and impersonality) or aca- 
demic failure (with the inference of frustra- 
tion) or teacher inexperience, even when a 
zero order correlation appears, it is demon- 
strably spurious. No school characteristic 
seems to-make any significant difference in 
generating political di orders. (See Table 3.) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our initial problem was to determine the 
extent (if any) to which school characteritics 
could account for variations in rates of school 
disorders. The only measured characteristics 
which we found to be significant were the 
ethnic composition of the student body and 
the teaching staff. The data support the thesis 
that disorder proneness was a function of 


Y 
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Table 3. Correlations of School Characteristics with Disorders 











Enrollment 

Utilization 

Age of school building 
Achievenent level 
Drop-out rate 
Pupil-teacher ratio 
Average class size 
Teacher seniority 


Pet, tenured teachers 


individuals and their interacticns, not of the 
school system, The greater the proportion of 
such individuals in a school the higher the 
incidence and rate of disruption. Variations 
in measured school educational and organi- 
zational characteristics had no effect on rates 
of disorders. Political disorders occurred in 
locations in which “politicizers” (i.e. black 
teachers) and “polticizees” (i.e. black pu- 
pils) were brought together in numbers large 
enough to make a difference. The schools did 
not seem to create their own political climate 
as much as they reflected the political climate 
of the larger society. : , 
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A baseline model is developed to show that, when other variables are held constant, Mosca’s 
proposition on the relationship between the relative size of ruling elites and the sizes of the 
systems they govern follows from the definitions of the variables. The model provides a 
baseline against which empirical trends may be assessed. 

- The implications of this model for the much studied relationship between administrative 
ratios and organizational size are discussed. While the model cannot be applied to this rela- 
tion on a purely definitional basis, it can be appled in conjunction with Michels’ prediction 
of minority rule. If Michels’ prediction holds, the observed results from most studies can be 
deduced from the baseline model. Michels’ expectation is sufficient to account for the general 
nature of the relationship between the relative sise of the administrative component and 
organisational sise. Some specific models are illustrated to indicate the effects of observing 


various maximum relative sizes of administrative components. 


INTRODUCTION 


osca’s (1939) hypothesis on the re- 

M lationship between the relative size 

of ruling elites and the size of the 

social systems they govern has received wide 

currency (Svalastoga, 1964:534-5; and see 

references below). According to Mosca 
K 1939:53): 

. . . the larger the political community the 


smaller will be the proportion of the governing 
minority to the governed majority. ... 


Werhaps a better rendition would be: 
Proposition: The relative size of a ruling elite 
is. a decreasing function of the size of the 
System it governs. 
The object of the present paper is to show 
hat this proposition follows from (1) the 
definitions of the variables (a) system size 
and (b) relative size of the ruling elite, and 
m2) the ceteris paribus condition required of 
ill propositions in an observational science. 
Erom the development of the model I will 
construct to show this, it will become ap- 
mparent that Mosca’s definition of the ruling 
melite as a minority of the system’s popula- 
ition is critical. For this reason, it is appro- 
oriate to indicate the prevalence of this view 
Wefore proceeding. 
Mosca’s definition of the ruling elite as a 
wminority of the system’s population is con- 


* The Author is indebted to Leo C. Rigsby of 
Vanderbilt University for helpful comments on the 
original draft of this paper. 


sistent with Michels (1962), Mills (1956), 
Zeigler and Dye (1969), and Prewitt (1969). 
An issue of the American Behavioral Scien- 
tist was recently devoted to the topic; espe- 
cially relevant are the observations by Zeig- 
ler and Dye, the editors of the issue, and 
Prewitt. According to Zeigler and Dye 
(1969:167): “In all societies, under all 
forms of government, the few govern the 
many. This is true in democracies as well as 
dictatorships. Elites are the few who govern; 
the masses are the many who are governed.” 
According to Prewitt (1969: 169): 


It is common to all forms of government that 
the few govern the many. Whether governors 
hold authority by virtue of the consent of the 
many, through arbitrary usurpation, or from 
long-established tradition, and whether the 
governed look upon the governors with pride, 
indifference, or hostility, the governors are 
few in comparison with the populations they 
govern. 


Prewitt (1969:170) continues with a cita- 
tion from Bryce (1924:542): 


In all assemblies and groups and organized 
bodies of men, from a nation down to a com- 
mittee or a club, direction and decisions rest 
in the hands of a small percentage, less and 
less in proportion to the larger size of the 
body, till in a great population it becomes an 
infinitesimally small proportion of the whole 
number. This is and always has been true of 
all forms of government, though in different 
degrees, 


Although the object of the above quote is to 
indicate the assumption of minority rule, 
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Bryce clearly gives his own statement of 
Mosca’s proposition, and claims that it ‘has 
universal validity. In citing Bryce’s state- 
ment, Prewitt (1969:170) continues: 
Bryce articulates an assumption with a long 
history in political analysis, Whatever might 
be the state’s wealth, its size, its permanence, 
or its purpose, a few of its citizens are always 
called upon to govern the remainder. This 
axiom figures prominently in theoretical writ- 
ings as divergent as those of Marx and Mosca, 
Pareto and Plato, Lasswell and Lenin, Madi- 
son and Machievelli. It is probably the most 
written about axiom in all political theory. 


Whatever the case for contemporary political 
systems, the ruling elite certainly seems to 
have been a minority in pre-industrial states 
(see Sjoberg, 1960 and Eisenstadt, 1963). 

For purposes of the present paper, Mosca’s 
proposition will be considered as applicable 
to those political systems that have ruling 
elites. That is, I do not claim that all politi- 
cal systems have ruling elites. 


A MODEL FOR MOSCA’S PROPOSITION 


The size (S) of a social system is the num- 
ber of persons who comprise it, and the size 
(E) of the ruling elite is the number of per- 
sons who constitute the ruling minority. Ac- 
cordingly, the relative size (r) of the ruling 
elite is r= E/S. Both social systems and their 


ruling elites are considered as organized en- 


tities, not individuals, so that it is necessarily 
the case that S> 1 and E> 1. Because Mosca 
defines a ruling elite to be a minority of the 
system’s population (all definitions used here 
are from Mosca, 1939), we must have 2 
<B<S/2, while size has the general range 5 
<S< œ. A social system smaller than five 
cannot have a minority that meets the condi- 
tion that E >1. 

With these definitions it is possible to con- 
struct a baseline model for the relationship 
between the relative size of ruling elites and 
system size. This is accomplished by assign- 
ing a uniform probability density function 
to the integers in the range 2<E<S/2 for 
each value of S. This function gives each 
value of E the same likelihood of occurrence 
in a population of size S. By definition it 
establishes the ceteris paribus condition for 
the relationship between the relative size of 
the ruling elite and system size and permits 


the derivation of an expected relationship be 
tween rand S. 

Accordingly, let s=1,2,3,....,M be a» 
index for integers in the range 2<E<S/? 
let v, be the magnitude of E assigned to + 
and let f, be the probability of s. By definin; 


P= 1/N, (T 
we can further pe 
A= x PaVe (2 


to be the expected a of E for any give 
S. From the definitions given it is easy to se 
that when S is odd 


A=S/4+%, (3: 
and when $ is even 
A=S/44+%, í (4 


so that we shall have two functions, one foi 
odd values of S and one for even values of 5 
And we have 

8A/8S = 34 » (5; 
when S is odd or even. And, from the de 
finition r= E/S we can now arrive at an ex: 
pected value of r (symbolized R) for any, 
given S: 


p= SA, 6, 
when S is odd, and 
R= S44 (TY 
S d 
when S is even. Furthermore, when S is odd 
8R/8S =- 34S?, (8) 
and : B 
8R/8S? = — 3/288, _ (9) 
Similarly, when S$ is even 
8R/8S = - 14S? (10) 
and 
&R/8S? = 1/83. (11) 
Further, for S odd or even 
lim R=%. ` (12) 
S-> œ ` 
THEOREMS ' 


The model constructed permits the de- 
rivation of a set of theorems for the relation- 
ship between the absolute size of the ruling 
elite and system -size as well as for the rela- 
tionship between the relative size of the 
ruling elite and system size. It will be un- 
derstood that each theorem is stated sper 
ately for S odd and S even. 
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Theorem 1: Ceteris paribus, the absolute 
size of the ruling elite is a monotone in- 
creasing function of system size. 


‘This is clear from equation 5. 


. Theorem 2: Ceteris paribus, the rate of 
increase in the absolute size of the ruling 
elite with respect to size is a constant. 


In fact, equation 5 indicates that it is 14. 


Theorem 3: Ceteris paribus, as system size 
increases without bound, the relative size 
of the ruling elite increases without bound. 


This is also apparent from equation 5, that 
is PA/IS*=0. 


Theorem 4: Ceteris paribus, the relative 
size of the ruling elite is a monotone de- 
creasing function of system size. 


This is clear from equations.8 and 10. 


Theorem 5: Ceteris paribus; the rate of — 


Table 1. 


\ 
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decline in the relative size of the ruling 
elite with respect to size 4s a monotone in- 
creasing function of system size, 


This is indicated in equations 9 and 11, 


Theorem 6: Ceteris paribus, as system size 
increase without bound, the relative size 
of the ruling elite approaches a constant. 


Equation 12 shows this value to be %4, 

Theorem 4 is, of course, Mosca’s propo- 
sition. Bryce’s (1924) confidence in its ya- 
lidity appears to be justified; it will hold by 
chance alone. However, since the model op- 
erates differentially on odd and even values 
of size, the regression of R on S will exhibit 
an ever decreasing ‘bounce’ over the total 
range of S. The least squares regression line 
for the relation between R and S will con- 
form to the proposition, so that Mosca’s ex- 
pectation holds for all values of size. 

Table 1 illustrates values of A and R for 
selected values of S, and Figure 1 provides 


Expected Size of the Ruling Elite (A) and Expected Relative Size of 


the Ruling Elite (R) for Selected Values of Size (S) 


R(odd) 


R(even) 





~ 
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graphic illustration of the decay functions 
indicated in. equations 6 (Figure 1-a) and 
7 (Figure 1-b) for selected values of S. 
Table 1 indicates that R will be near its 
minimum value at S=100. For large values 
of.S the relation between R and S will ex- 
hibit a very small negative slope. The tend- 
ency of the relation to level off at larger 
values of S is clearly indicated in Figure 1. 
GENERAL IMPLICATIONS 

To briefly summarize, the baseline model 
developed here shows that when. other vari- 
ables that may be expected to affect the 
relative size of ruling elites are held con- 
stant—the ceteris paribus condition— 
Mosca’s proposition on the relation between 
the relative size of ruling elites and the size 
of the systems they govern follows from the 
definitions of the variables. Accordingly, we 
make this prediction even if it had never 
been empirically observed. 

The baseline model provides a gauge 
against which it will be possible to compare 
empirical trends in order to determine 
whether variables other than size affect the 


5 


R (l-a) 


5 (3 2l 29 37 
S(odd) 


(l-b) 





2b 
6 4 22 30 38 
Steven) 
FIGURE 1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE RELATIVE 


So OF THE RULING ELTTE (R) anv SYS- 
TEM SIE, For Opp (Soa) AND EVEN 
(Seven) VALUES oF SIZE. 
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relative size of ruling elites, or whether size 
itself has an effect in excess of that provided 
by the model. These comparisons may be 
made by constructing a new variable express- 
ing the difference between observed values 
of r and R for any given S. That is, if the 


variable 

A=|R-r| (13). 
exhibits a functional relationship to S, ‘this 
would indicate that size has an effect above 
and beyond creating a sample space within 
which r varies randomly. Taking the signed 
value of the difference would permit deter- 
mination of whether observed r’s are greater 
or less than chance expectation as indicated 
by the model.? 

Following Rapoport (1949) and Childers, 
et al. (1971), it is appropriate to indicate 
that empirical results which conform to the 
predictions of baseline models are amenable 
to two alternative interpretations. One is that 
the phenomena indeed occur randomly. The 
other is that a variety of countervailing forces 
impinge upon the dependent variable in such 
a way as to produce this balanced outcome. 
Most sociologists would tend to accept the 


-second view, regarding it as a starting point 


for research directed to disentangling the ef- 
fects of diverse variables, 

Another important point has to do with 
the level of system organization to which the 
baseline model is applied. Table 1 might give 


1 The probability density function defined over 
the relevant set of minority producing integers for ` 
a given S need not be uniform in order to produce 
the results of the present model. It may be nor- 
mal or (more accurately) the binomial approxi- 
mation to the normal distribution. This alternative 
assumption for the density function may be pre- 
ferred in assessing empirical departures from the 
baseline’s expectations because (1) most sociologists 
probably expect a normal distribution to be more 
reflective of empirical trends (cf. Childers, et al, 
1971) and (2) it permits assessment of departures 
from the baseline’s expected values in terms of 
standard units of the normal curve, so that it would 
be possible to see whether’ observed values fall 
within one standard deviation of expectation 66% 
of the time, within two standard deviations 95% 
of the time, etc. The analysis is simplified by ex- 
pressing the A values of equation 13 in terms of 
standard deviation units. As indicated, the use of 
the normal probability density function yields iden- 


tical expectations to those provided by the uniform 


density function; equations’ 3-12, and therefore the 
theorems indicated in the text, are identical for both 
types of probability density functions, 
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the impression that the present model has 
applicability’ only to very small systems, 
since relatively little decline in R occurs be- 
yond S= 100. However, an understanding of 
the way in which administrative control sys- 
tems in political communities are organized 
mitigates this impression. Large political sys- 
tems, such as states and empires, are made 
up of smaller units. If the system is sufi- 
ciently large, it will be comprised of rela- 
tively small sub-units nested within larger 
sub-units which will in turn be nested within 
still larger sub-units, etc., telescoping the 
number of sub-systems within sub-systems 
as size increases. Since, as in Bryce’s (1924: 
542) observation cited earlier, Mosca’s 
proposition is expected to hold at all levels 
of political organization, it need only hold 
for small units—say in the range five to one 
hundred—to be magnified to hold over a 
range of one hundred to one thousand at the 
next higher level of organization, or over a 
range of one thousand to ten thousand at the 
next higher level. Because large political sys- 
tems are comprised of smaller ones, the rates 
of decline in r observed over a range of say 
ten thousand to one million need be nothing 
more than the result of the systems’ internal 
composition of smaller units for which the 
model holds. Thus, it would be a fallacy to 
think that the model does not tell us what is 
happening in systems of size greater than one 
hundred. This same line of reasoning applies 
with equal force to the structure of formal 
instrumental organizations discussed in the 
following section. 


SPECIFIC IMPLICATIONS 


The question arises as to whether the pres- 
ent model tells us anything about the much 
studied relationship between (1) the relative 
size of the administrative component in in- 
strumental formal organizations and (2) the 
size of the organizations. Most studies have 
found a negative relationship and recent 
studies in particular indicate that the form 
of the relation is a curvilinear decay function 
(for an overview of the literature see Akers 
and Campbell, 1970; Klatzky, 1970; and 
Blau and Schoenherr, 1971, and references 
in each).* Both of these trends are consis- 


2 The most cited exception to a negative relation- 
ship is from the study by Terrien and Mills (1955). 
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tent with the present model’s predictions. 

Initially, it may be observed that students 
of the subject do not define the administra- 
tive component to be a minority.’ And, unless 
it is so defined, the present model does not 
apply on the basis of definitions alone. 

However, by invoking Michels’ (1962) 
“Tron Law of Oligarchy,” we can arrive at 
the same general results. That is, for a given 
set of data on organizations, if it is observed 
that the relative size of the administrative 
component is in fact less than 1⁄4 for all sizes, 
verifying Michels’ prediction, then we can 
use the observed fact, rather than the “mi- 
nority definition” to apply the present model. 
Accordingly, in such cases no explanation of 
why the relative size of the administrative 
component declines at a decelerating rate is 
required—except to the extent that the rate 
of decline departs from the baseline predic- 
tion. Rather, what requires explanation in 
such cases is the observed fact of minority 
size of the administrative component. For 
resolution of this question, I refer the reader 
to Michels (1962) and his many detractors 
(cf. Cassinelli, 1953; Lipset, 1962).4 





Unfortunately, their practice of throwing out more 
than four hundred small systems before perform- 
ing one of their analyses and a lesser number of 
small systems before performing the other casts 
considerable doubt on the findings. Two more re- 
cent studies which offer hints of a lack of a negative 
relationship under certain circumstances are simi- 
larly suspect because of the size measures used. 
Holdaway and Blowers (1971) use a subset of all 
employees, rather than total system size; while 
Hendershot and James (1972) use volume of ac- 
tivity (number of students enrolled), rather than 
total number of employees. 

8 Even when theoreticians are discussing phe- 
nomena that might be called “ruling groups” in or- 
ganizations—without respect to whether the con- 
stituent members of the group are administrative 
personnel—they usually do not define these groups 
to be minorities. For example, Thompson’s (1967) 
discussion of a “dominant coalition” in formal or- 
ganizations specifically indicates that the coalition 
may not be a minority. 

4I am interpreting Michels’ (1962) “Iron Law 
of Oligarchy” to be a probabilistic prediction of the 
form: 

Proposition: In the evolution of formal instru- 
mental organisation through time, the outcome oj 
the process of structuring authority relations in 
the systems is a structure in which a minority oj 
the system’s personnel occupy postions from 
which the organisations activity is 


As long as this statement is interpreted in the con- 


eas 
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Foure 2. RELATION BETWEEN EXPECTED RELATIVE SIZE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE Component (R) AND 


System Sze (S) IN ORGANIZATIONS IN 
$< 33. 


Not only can we use the observed fact of 
minority size for the administrative com- 
ponent, we can actually use the maximum 
observed value of r to establish a more re- 
fined model for the set of data in question.” 
This is accomplished by defining a uniform 
probability density function over the integer 
range 2<H< (rmx) S for each value of S, 
where fmax is the maximum observed r in the 
data.® Following the same procedure indi- 
cated in construction of the original baseline, 


text of McFarland’s (1969) discussion of centralized 
and decentralized decision structures, no confusion 
should arise. And, the proposition places Michels’ 
prediction in the more specific context of recent 
theory and research on the subject and indicates 
that supervisory personnel (as used in Blau, 1970 
and Blau and Schoenherr, 1971) correspond to the 
administrative component for which this minority 
prediction of a ruling elite is made. 

Meyer (1971) notes that the assumption (or 
finding) of hierarchical symmetry in organizations 
(assuming a span of control greater than 1) yields 
a negative relation between relative size of admin- 
istrative components and size. I note that the same 
assumption makes all administrative components 
minorities. Further, assuming a uniform span of 
control within each level, a downward increasing 
span of control also yields an administrative mi- 
nority. 

5 The reader will appreciate the fact that in any 
‘case where r cannot vary over the full range 0 
Ær- 1, a restricted sample space of integers serves 
as the basis for models of the type discussed here. 
My concentration on instances of r<34 comes 
from Mosca’s minority definition and Michels’ mi- 
norlty prediction. 

8 For continuity and simplicity of illustration I 


WHICH THE MAXIMUM OBSERVED R Is 1⁄4, FOR 6% 


we can arrive at an expected value for the 
relative size of the administrative component 
(symbolized R) for any given $S. 
Figures 2, 3, and 4 indicate the relations 
between R and S for sets of hypothetical 
data in which fmax is % (the apparent maxi- 
mum reported in Blau and Schoenherr, 1971: 
86), 14, and %, respectively (34 is the ap- 
proximate fmax reported by Klatzky, 1970: 





am continuing to use a minimum value of E> 1. 
However, for administrative components in organi- 
zations, this is not necessary. Students of the sub- 
ject do not require that administrative components 
have more than one person. Changing the sample 
space to include a minimum value of E=1 gives 
an interesting result for the original form of the 
general model (that is, for the restriction that r < 
34). This is that R=% for all even values of S > 2, 
while behaving in the usual manner—a decline at 
a decelerating rate—for odd values of S œ> 1. Since 
the least squares regression line created by these 
values over the complete range of § is a curvilinear 
decay function, the model yields the same general 
expectation for empirical trends, but one which de- 
presses the expected strength of the relationship be- 
tween the ‘variables (a relation which improves un- 
der a logarithmic transformation of S). This form 
of the model is, perhaps, even more consistent with 
the results of empirical studies on organizations 
than some of the illustrations provided subsequently 
in the text. However, the constant value of R for 
even values of S > 2 will occur only in the in- 
stance cited. The extension of the integer range to 
include E=1 does not affect the outcomes of the 
modified models based upon observed rmax subse- 
quently illustrated in the text. The general results 
will be the same; only the specific values of R and 
the range of S over which the models can be de- 
fined will differ. 
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FIGURE 3. RELATIONS. Berwerw ExreEctTED RELATIVE SIZE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMPONENT (R) 
AND System Size (S) IN OROANIZATIONS IN WHICH THE MAXIMUM OBSERVED R I§ 14, FOR 


8=S<72. 


437).7 One obvious result of the illustrations 
is the decreasing amplitude of the bounce in 
R for models based upon smaller and smaller 
- values of fmax. The bounce created in R and 


-1 The (approximate) values of fmax cited here 
from Blau and Schoenherr (1971) and Klatzky 
(1970) are different because I am citing the value 
for the supervisory ratio at headquarters from Blau 
and Schoenherr (1971:86), and not their staff ratio 
(1971:88) which is used by Klatzky. 
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the shifting slopes of the indicated sequences 
of values created by these modified models 
may help to account for the relatively weak 
correlations reported in much of the litera- 
ture. They could help to account for the 
better fit of data to a logarithmic transforma- 
tion of size, possibly clearing up some theo- 
retical questions posed by Klatzky (1970). 
Indeed, the scattergram of Figure 4 looks 
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FIGURE 4, RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EXPECTED RELATIVE Size OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMPONENT (R) 
$ AND SYSTEM SIZE (S) IN ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH THE MAXIMUM OBSERVED R I8 1/5, FOR 10 
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strikingly like those constructed by Klatzky 


(1970:432) to indicate possible confounding . 


effects of other variables. The results she 
observed may be due as much to (1) the 
observed fact of an rmex of approximately % 
and (2) chance variation as indicated in the 
present modified model, as to the apparent 
confounding effects of other variables. I do 
not claim that this is so; I am merely point- 
ing out the possibility of this interpretation. 
An answer can only be obtained by com- 
paring the actual data with the appropriate 
baseline. However, one thing is quite clear; 
given verification of Michels’ prediction, the 
general nature of the results obtained by 
Blau and Schoenherr (1971) and Klatzky 
(1970) can be logically deduced from the 
baseline models presented here. 

To summarize the specific implications for 
‘the relation between the relative size of the 
administrative component and organiza- 
tional size, we cannot apply the original base- 
line model by virtue of the minority size 
definition, but we can apply it by virtue of 
the observed fact of minority size of the 
administrative component. The illustration 
of modified models constructed from hypo- 
thetical data indicates new possibilities for 
- interpretation of the relation between the 
relative size of administrative components 
and organizational size. 
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Moaykew’s baseline model predicting the relative sise of the elite in a social system comprised 
of two stratified sub-classes is extended to the area of social power. Two basic measures of 
social power, a compliance ratio, and a coefficient of asymmetry (a measure of diferentia- 
tion) are discussed. It is noted that the average compliance ratio for the elites is essentially 

- a constant, while the average compliance ratio for non-elites ts decreasing monotonic function: 
oj system sise. The coeficient of asymmetry is an increasing monotonic function of system 
sise. Soctal-psychological bases for system growth are suggested. 


AYHEW (1973) develops a formalized 
M model which predicts the relative size 
of a ruling elite in a social system 
composed of two stratified subclasses. Two 
of the variables that Mayhew considers are 
` (1) system size (S), and (2) size of the 
ruling elite, (which we shall designate sı). In 
order to derive his results a ceteris paribus 
condition is imposed, which in this case im- 
; plies a uniform distribution for all possible 
~ , legitimate dichotomised subdivisions of the 
„system, according to class membership rules 
specified by Mayhew. 

Mayhew demonstrates that the ratio of sı 
to S is a monotonically decreasing function 
with limit 14; i.e. the relative size of the 
ruling elite is a decreasing function of the 
total system, 

We will show that Mayhew’s model actu- 
‘ally has a broader applicability, and may be 
used to develop further models concerned 

` with aspects of the relative amount of control 

` the elite (s1) exercise over the others (which 
we designate s2)—-this can be thought of as 
a predictive model of power structures. Thus, 
we shall extend Mayhew’s.baseline model to 
the area of social power and indicate the 
effects of system size on two aspects of power 
structures. 

Following Rapoport (1949a, 1949b, 1950) 
we consider group interaction to be composed 
of a set of dyadic encounters between par- 
ticipants in which one individual dominates. 
While other forms of interaction could be 
considered, this is the -simplest and most- 
basic form and the only one we shall analyse. 

In undifferentiated situations we assume 

_ that each individual in an encounter has 
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probability of 14 of dominating that en- 
counter. Rapoport and others use this as- 
sumption in developing some of the best 
known models of dominance. The situation 
discussed by Mayhew, however, involves a 
group (society) divided into two stratified 
groups, “elite” (s1) and “non-elite” (sg). 

In stratified situations three basic types 
of encounters between individuals may oc- 
cur: 1) a member of the elite encounters a 
member of the elite, 2) a member of the elite 
encounters a member of the non-elite, or 3) 
a member of the non-elite encounters a mem- 
ber of the non-elite. Clearly if the terms elite 
or non-elite mean anything in the area of 
power or dominance, we can make predic- 
tions about the results of such encounters. 

The following simplifying assumptions are 
made: 1) encounters between members of 
the elite are equally likely to be dominated 
by either individual, i.e., the probability of 
either member of the dyad dominating is 4; 
2) encounters between members of the elite 
and members of the non-elite are always won 
by a member of the elite, i.e., the probability 
that a member of the elite will dominate a 
member of the non-elite is 1.00; and, 3) en- 
counters between members of the non-elite 
are equally likely to be dominated by either 
individual, i.e., the probability that either 
member of the dyad will dominate is 14. An 
individual dominates another when he re- 
ceives compliance from the other. 

In applying these assumptions to May- 
hew’s model we shall use two basic measures 
of power suggested by Gray et al. (1968), 
Richardson, et al. (1969), and Mayhew et 
al. (1960). The first of these, the Compliance 
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_Ratio, Cy, a measure of relative power, is 
defined as - 
c 
Cy=—, (1) 
Cy + Cy 
- where cy indicates the number of encounters 
in which i dominates j, and where cy indicates 
the number of encounters in which j domi- 
nates #. From the preceding assumptions it 
` is clear that Cy=1 whenever į is a member 
of the elite and j is not, C} = 14 when # and j 
are members of the same group (either elite 
or non-elite), and Cy; = 0, when j is a member 
of the elite and # is not. In the explication to 
follow we shall derive the expected value of 
the compliance ratios for members of either 
group under the assumptions stated. 

A second measure of power structure sug- 
gested in the above references may be termed 
the Coefficient of Dyadic Asymmetry for 
Compliance, ae and is defined by 


3 | Cum er 


K(C)=— CETE. 
where S indicates system size. K(C) is a 
measure of the extent to which group mem- 
bers differ in gaining compliance from others; 
if K(C) is 0, all members of a group receive 
identical levels of compliance, indicating a 
“flat” power structure; if K(C) is 1, mem- 
bers of the group differ in compliance to the 
maximum degree possible, indicating a highly 
differentiated power structure. 





(2) 


Effects of System Growth on Power 
Structures 


Mayhew (1973) derives the following ex- 
pressions for the expected number of mem- 
bers of the elite, E(s,), in groups of size S: 


S+3 
EJE- for S odd (3) 
S+2 
E(s) =—, forSeven (4) 


By using Mayhew’s results and the defini- 
tions and assumptions presented earlier, 
one can derive expressions of the expected 
values of compliance ratios and asymmetry 
coefficients for groups of any size. This may 
be done by noting the possible dyadic forma- 


1 Our term E(s,) is identical to Mayhew’s term A. 


t 
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tions of a group of size S: thus “there are 
S(S-1 

St ) dyads which can be 


2 | 
formed, or which HG) are dyads in 


which a member of the elite encounters an- 
of the elite, dan 1) 
are dyads in which a member of the non-elite 
encounters a member of the non-elite (sg in- 
dicates the number of non-elite persons in 
the group), and of which s;(Sg) are dyads in 
which a member of the elite meets a member 
of the non-elite (where S = s; + 82). Since we 
can specify, according to our assumptions, 
the compliance ratios for each of the possible 
types of encounters, we may use Mayhew’s 
results to show that the mean compliance 
ratio for members of the lite, (Cs) , is given 

by i 





possible 


other member 






Cs = 5- S 
and the mean compliance ratio 
bers of the non-elite (Cs2) is 


= 1 
Cs = 374) (S- (sı + 


As can be seen from Figure 1 the values for 
the elite àre essentially constant (with slight 
variation for even sized groups) and reach 
an asymptote at .875, which can be shown 
to be the limit of equation (5). It is impor- 
tant to note that while the mean compliance 
ratio for members of the elite is nearly con- 
stant regardless of group size, there is a 
clear tendency for the mean compliance ratio 
of non-elite members to increase with group 
size, though the limit is reached with group - 
size of approximately 1,000. It is clear from - 
Figure 1, and the equations, that limiting 
values of mean compliance for elites will be 
.875, and the limiting mean compliance for 


. non-elite members will be .375 (which is the 


limit of equation 6). 

Again using Mayhew’s results we may 
derive expressions for the expected asym- 
metry of group power structures, E(K(C)). 
In this situation we must distinguish between 
odd and even size groups; the resulting equa- 
tions are 


E(K(C)) = forSodd (7) 
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1.0 
ct 
x 
a £ Non-Elites 
S 
Figure 1 
‘The relationship between mean compliance 
ratios (Č) and group size, averaged ‘over 
odd and even sized groups 
2S? + 5S - 6 
E(K(C)) =, forSeven(8) 
s 6S(S-1) 


The limiting value of the two equations above 
is..333 (one-third) and the function decreases 
monotonically, as shown in Figure 2. 
Implications 

. Two related important points emerge from 
this extension of the Mayhew findings: 1) 
the mean (expected) compliance ratio for 
members of the non-elite is a monotonically 
increasing function of group size (reaching 
limit .375 at approximately 1,000) and 2) 
the expected asymmetry value of a group 
power structure is a monotonically decreasing 
function of group size. If we assume that 
most persons attempt to increase their receipt 
of compliance or reduce the differences be- 


` 


1.0 


x(c) 


Asyuptote 


sS 
Figure 2 
The relationship between the asyametry of 


compliance and group size, averaged over 
odd and even sized groups. 
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tween individuals (i.e., reduce asymmetry), 
then it appears that growth is a positively 
reinforced behavior in groups with size under 
approximately 1,000. 

Clearly, under the model, the elite can do 
little to increase their compliance ratios and 
still maintain the structure Mayhew sug- 
gests; however, the average compliance ratio 
for the non-elite increases (up to asymptotic 
value) with increases in system size. Simi- 
larly, if we are willing to assume that low 
asymmetry is reinforcing, i.e., persons prefer 
groups which are relatively equitable in the 
outcomes of potential encounters among 
members, then it follows that larger groups 
provide more reinforcement for members 
than smaller ones. 

The implication here seems particularly 
important. While we usually attribute the 
growth of organizations, groups, and societies 
to their greater efficiency, people’s ignorance, 
etc., the reason suggested here may be more 
important. If our notions about the reinforc- 
ing effects of compliance and lower asym- 
merty are correct, then we should expect 
organizations, groups, and societies to grow 
simply because the probability or extent of 
reinforcement for most members is greater in 
larger groups. Obviously this notion needs 
further examination. 
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SYSTEM SIZE AND STRUCTURAL DIFFERENTIATION IN . 


FORMAL ORGANIZATIONS: AN ALTERNATIVE 
BASELINE GENERATOR 


Davin A. SPECHT 


Iowa State University 
American Soclological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (August):479-480 - 


The baseline model of Mayhew et al. (1972) which generates Blow’s (1970) two major 
theoretical propositions relating sise and structural differentiation in formal organisations 
is shown to be based on an assumption which limits the models applicability to only 
hierarchical organisations, An alternative baseline model is developed which does not make 
this assumption and which fails to yield Blau’s second proposition as a logical consequence. 


LAU’s (1970) propositions that struc- 
tural differentiation is a monotonically 
increasing function of size and that the 

rate of increase is monotonically decreasing 
are derived by Mayhew et al. (1972) from 
a probability model of system size and sys- 
tem structure. The purpose of this paper is 
to develop an alternative baseline model not 
based on Mayhew’s implicit assumption that 
organizations have hierarchical structures. 
The reformulated model does not imply 
Blau’s second proposition. 

Following Mayhew et al. (1972), size (S) 
is defined as the number of people in the 
organized labor force of the formal system 
and external structural differentiation (D) 
as the number of system parts to which em- 
ployees may be formally assigned. 


Mayhew’s Model 


Given a system of size S, differentiation 
can occur in exactly as many ways as there 
are integer sequences (which are generated 
ignoring order) that sum to S. 

For a specified value of S, let s be a distinct 
sequence, i.e., structure, N be the number of 
such possible structures given S, p, be the 
probability of s, and D, be the value of D 
assigned to s. 

Then assuming that each N structure is 
equally likely, 


(Eq. 1) 

(Eq. 2) 
N 

A=E(D,) = (1/N) 2D, 


s=1 
Equation 2 gives the baseline prediction, the 


P= 1/N 
so that 
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expected value for D if only random. factors 
operate to produce structural differentiation, 
Mayhew et al. derive Blau’s (1970) proposi- 
tions that structural differentiation is a 
monotone increasing function of size and 
that the rate of increase is a monotone de- 
creasing function of size from equation 2.. 


Reformulation of the Model 


The critical assumption of Mayhew et al.: 
(1972) is that the integer sequences should 
be generated ignoring order. An organization 
with two superiors and one subordinate is 
thus by assumption identical to: one com- 
posed of one superior and two subordinates. 
If these two organizations are different in 
some sense, then the order of the integer 
sequences must be considered by a baseline 
model. 

The modification is straightforward. Hall 
(1967) gives the number of possible. struc- 
tures considering order for fixed S and D, as 

- (Eq. 3) 
(S-1)1! 





(D,~ 1)! (S-D,) !. 
Therefore the number of possible structures 


1s 
(Eq. 4) 
S (S-1)! 

N=3 nisin EE 
D,=1 (D,-1)!(S-D,)!, . 
and the expected value of D if all structures 
are equally likely is given by i 

(Eq: 5) 

S D, (S-1)'! 
A=(1/N) 3 —_ 
D,=1 (D,- 1)! (S-D,) L. 
It can be shown the A is a monotonically 
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increasing function of S but the rate of in- 
crease is not monotonically decreasing. 
Letting T=S-1 and K= D,- 1, equation 


3 becomes 
(Eq. 3A) 
T! 
ree | x) =7CK 
K! (T-K)! \K 
‘and equation 4 becomes 
i (Eq. 4A) 
T T! 
N=3 E. )- 
` K=0 KI Kl (T-K)! K) ie 


But the TCK are the eae of the bi- 
nomial expansion and therefore 
(Eq. 4B) 
N=2T= 251, 


Then the expected value of K is equivalent 
to the expected number of successes in T in- 
dependent Bournoulli trials and hence 
i (Eq. 5A) 
A =E (D,) =E (K+1)=T/2+1= 
(S+1)/2 
Since A is a linear function of S, differentia- 
tion is a monotonically increasing function 
of size. However, the rate of increase is con- 
stant not monotonically decreasing; and 
Blau’s proposition is not a consequence of the 
model. 

Equation 5a is identical to the results of 
Childers et al. (1971), but their model does 
not consider all structural forms. They as- 
sume that the distribution of D is uniform 
over the range 1 < D £ S, The model de- 
veloped here implies that the distribution of 
D is binomial. 


Discussion 


The differences between Mayhew’s model 
and the model proposed here are due to a 
change of one assumption. Mayhew et al. 
(1972) assumed that standardized sequences 
of integers should be used to generate struc- 
tures, while the revised model assumed that 
the internal order of the sequences was a 
relevant component of the system. Conse- 
quently Blau’s second proposition, an infer- 
ence in Mayhew’s model, becomes an em- 
pirical hypothesis in the revised model. 
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As Meyer (1971) notes, Blau implicitly 
assumes an hierarchical structure which may 
or may not be symmetrical (Blau, 1971). 
Since hierarchical structures are structures 
in which a subordinate reports directly to 
only one superordinate, they tend to have a 
decreasing number of positions at higher 
levels. Mayhew’s assumption that only stan- 
dardized sequences are admissible is a repre- 
sentation of the assumption that organiza- 
tions must have such a structure. Thus, the 
choice of which baseline model to use de- 
pends on the definition of the relevant popu- 
lation of organizations. 

On the other hand, both models specify 
that the two specific structures (138, 2) and 
(126, 9, 3, 2) are equally likely, though they 
differ on the relative likelihood of D, = 2 and 
D,=4 for organizations of a given size. This 
suggests that neither these models nor the 
model of Childers et al. (1971) can serve as 
a representational model rather than as a 
baseline model since another reasonable as- 
sumption about organized social behavior is 
that span of control has a finite upper limit. 
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CAREER * 
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This paper develops a theoretical model for the socioeconomic career in which income and 
occupational attainment at successive stages in the life cycle are both modified causal chains. 
Income ts affected-only by education, current occupation, and income in the immediate past; 
occupation is affected only by family background, education, and occupation in the imme- 
diate past. Neither is affected by attainments in the more remote past. This dual causal chain 
model is an extension of Blau and Duncan’s single causal chain model for occupational at- 


tainments over the Efe cycle. 


Previous research suggested that both causal chain patterns were inadequate and so pro- 
vided support for the alternative “historical” models proposed by Featherman. But when 
corrected for attenuation due to measurement error, the crucial data in fact provide strong 
support for the two causal chain models and evidence against the alternatives. 


The Blau-Duncan Paradigm 


UR understanding of social stratifica- 
‘tion has advanced dramatically with 

the emergence of a standard paradigm 

(Blau and Duncan, 1967), advancing the 
field from its eclectic and only partly cumu- 
lative beginnings toward the more system- 
atic and cumulative state that Kuhn (1962) 
has called normal science. In the basic theo- 
retical model (Blau and Duncan, 1967:167— 
77), family background, measured by fa- 
ther’s education and father’s occupational 
status, has a causal influence on educational 


attainment. Both education and family back-. 


ground in turn influence occupational attain- 
ment. This basic model has recently been 
extended in three main directions! 1) More 
extensive measures of family background 
have been incorporated, notably race, na- 
tional origin, religion, urbanization, and 
number of siblings (Blau and Duncan, 1967; 


*T am grateful to Peter M. Blau, David L. 
Featherman, John L. Hammond, Seymour Spiler- 
man, and Donald J. Trieman for helpful comments. 
The remaining errors are my own. This research was 
supported in part by grant GS-2378 from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, 

1 The paradigm is beginning to be applied cross- 
culturally with results now available for Australia, 
Britain, Chile, Dickens’ England, and Toro, a tra- 
ditional Bantu society (Jones, 1971; Treiman and 
Terrell, 1972; Treiman, 1969; Tyree eż al, 1971; 
Kelley and Perlman, 1971; Kelley, forthcoming). 


Duncan and Duncan, 1968; Duncan, 
Featherman and Duncan, 1972: Ch. 4; 
Featherman, 1971b, 1971c). 2) In addition 
to education, other links between family 
background and subsequent occupational at- 
tainment have been explicitly included in 
the model. These include motivation, ability, 
appearance, migration, marriage and fertility 
(Bayer, 1969; Featherman, 1972; Blau and 
Duncan, 1967: Chs. 7-11; Duncan, Feather- 
man and Duncan, 1972: Chs. 6-8; Elder, 
1969; Sewell, Haller and Ohlendorf, 1970). 
3) The basic model has also been extended 
to include additional outcome variables, 
notably occupation and income at several 
successive stages in the life cycle (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967:177-88; Duncan, Feather- 
man and Duncan, 1972:37-45, 205-24; 
Featherman, 1971a). This last extension is 
the focus of the present paper. 

The Occupational Career. Two different 
extensions of the basic paradigm to cover 
occupational attainment at several successive 
points in the life cycle have been suggested. 
1) Blau and Duncan proposed an attractive 
modified causal chain in which occupation 
at any one time in the life cycle is causally 
affected by occupation at the time immedi- 
ately preceding but not directly affected by © 
occupations held in the more remote past. 
Occupational status at successive points in 
the life cycle is thus a causal chain—a 
Markov chain—but modified in that educa- 
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tion and family background continue to have 
direct effects at each successive stage. Blau 
and Duncan were unable to test this model 
directly (key correlations between occupa-> 
tional status at different stages in the life 
cycle were not available in their data) but 
were able to make indirect estimates by con- 
structing synthetic cohorts. The original 
evaluation of this evidence suggested that 
the casual chain model was tentatively ac- 
ceptable. But a subsequent evaluation by 
Duncan and his associates led them to de- 
finitely reject their synthetic cohort con- 
struction and to suggest that the causal chain 
pattern might simply be incorrect (Duncan, 
Featherman and Duncan, 1972:205-9). In 
the most definitive test, Featherman (1971a) 
later analyzed the PFS (Princeton Fertility 
Study) data set—which allows direct mea- 
surement of the heretofore missing corre- 
lations—and also tentatively rejected the 
model. 2) As an alternative to the causal 
chain model, Featherman then proposed a 
more elaborate “historical model” in which 
occupation at any one point in the life cycle 
is directly affected by occupations held in the 
remote past. In the causal chain model the 
influence of the remote past was only in- 
direct, but in the historical model it has a 
direct influence as well. However, in this 
paper I will show that, appropriately ana- 
lyzed, the PFS data actually fit the causal 
chain model and argue against Featherman’s 
historical model; data from the Six Cities 
Study of Labor Mobility also support the 
causal chain model. 

The Socioeconomic Career, A further ex- 
tension of the basic Blau-Duncan paradigm 
is to treat income in addition to occupation 
at several points in the life cycle. For this 
Featherman (19712) proposed a second his- 
torical model in which income and occupa- 
tion at any one point in the life cycle are 
directly affected by both income and occupa- 
tion at each of several points in the past. As 
an alternative I would like to propose a dual 
causal chain model in which income and oc- 
cupation at successive points in the life cycle 
are both modified causal chains. This model 
is compatible with Blau and Duncan’s causal 
chain model fcr the occupational career. A 
reanalysis of the PFS data provides good 
support for my dual causal chain model and 


substantial evidence ageinst Featherman’s 
valternative model. 

Attenuation, This paper will also empha- 
size a disagreeable, although hardly un- 
known, fact. When applied in the usual way 
to correlations uncorretted for measurement 
error, path analysis (Duncan, 1966; Hauser 
and Goldberger, 1971}—the methodological 
arm of the Blau-Duncan paradigm—pro- 
duces biased estimates of the size, and occa- 
sionally the sign, of causal forces even in the 
apparently simple case where all variables 
have the same amount of measurement error 
(Blalock, 1961:147-50; Bohrnstedt and 
Carter, 1971:130-40). The basic difficulty is 
that indirect effects are more heavily attenu- 
ated by measurement error than are direct 
effects, since they are attenuated by measure- 
ment error in the intervening variable (or 
variables) while the direct effects are not. 
This difficulty is directly relevant to evalu- 
ating causal chain models since estimates 
based on observed correlations can show— 
and in the PFS data do show—a significant 
direct effect where in fact there is only mea- 
surement error, This suggests that models 
uncorrected for measurement error should in 
general be viewed with considerable appre- 
hension, if not outright suspicion. 


THEORY 


Models for the Occupational Career 


As a model for occupational attainment 
at successive points in the life cycle, Blau 
and Duncan proposed a modified causal 
chain. The model is shown in Figure 1 for 
three time periods but can readily be ex- 
tended. The heart cf the model is a causal 
chain linking occupational status at different 
points in the life cycle. 1) Occupational 
status at any one point in time is directly 
affected by the occupation held in the im- 
mediate past. Although Blau and Duncan 
don’t go into the matter in detail this effect 
probably reflects at least two main processes. 
First, being in a job gives customary, and 
sometimes contractual tenure rights, So in- 
cumbents are likely to be able to continue in 
the same job or at least in similar jobs in 
the same organization. Second, experience 
in an occupation is valuable; skills and 
knowledge are acquired, contacts made, and 
the like. This experience gives job incum- 
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Figure 1. A) Blau and Duncan's causal chain model for the occupational career. 
B) A dual causal chain model for the socioeconomic career, 


bents a marked advantage over outsiders, en- 
couraging them to stay in their present oc- 
cupations (where they know the ropes) and 
making it harder for them to switch to other 
occupations (where they don’t know the 
ropes). 2) The causal chain hypothesis posits 
that occupational status at any one point in 


time is only indirectly affected by occupa- 


tions held in the more remote past. Thus if 
two men of similar background and educa- 
tion are in quite different occupations at time 
1 but enter the same occupation at time 2, 
the claim is that they will compete on an 
equal footing at time 3. The fact that one 
man was in a better job at time 1 will no 
longer be an advantage; in this sense oc- 
cupations have only a limited history. This 
seems theoretically reasonable. First, since 
the tenure rights acquired in a job typically 
assume more or less continuous employment, 
tenure acquired at time 1 would either carry 
over to time 2 (and so count as part of the 
effect of occupation at time 2) or be lost al- 
together. Similarly, experience in an occupa- 
tion at time 1 should be irrelevant at time 
3. Unless they are exercised in the interim 
and so are part of the effect of occupation 


at time 2, specialized skills, knowledge, and 
contacts are in time lost or outdated. This 
might not be true in the short run (e.g. two 
or three years between time periods) but 
should be true over the time scale of inter- 
est here (e.g. eight to ten years between pe- 
riods so that time 1 and time 3 are sixteen 
or more years apart). 3) The model is only 
a modified causal chain since educational at- 
tainment and family background directly in- 
fluence the kind of job a man gets through- 
out his career, 

This causal chain model is attractive in 
part because of its simplicity. but also be- 
cause it makes predictions which could be 
empirically falsified—a cardinal virtue (Pop- 
per, 1968; Ayer, 1952) not shared by Feath- 
erman’s historical model or, indeed, by most 
models in sociology. It means that the model, 
and the theory underlying it, can be tested 
against reality. 

As an alternative to the causal chain 
model, Featherman (1971a:296-9) proposes 
an “historical” model. This includes all the 
effects in the causal chain model and, in ad- 
dition, posits that occupation at any point in 
the life cycle depends not only on occupa- 
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tion in the immediately preceding period but 
also directly on occupations held in the more 
remote past. Thus two men with the same 
occupation at age thirty will have differing 
prospects at age forty, depending on the 
status of jobs they had twenty or more years 
in the past. There seems to be no persuasive 
theoretical argument for these effects—their 
existence is argued on empirical grounds. 
But, once measurement error is taken into 
account, we will see later that there is no 
empirical justification either. 


Models for the Socioeconomic Career 


The basic Blau-Duncan paradigm for 
status attainment could be extended in many 
ways to cover both income and occupation at 
each stage in the life cycle. On theoretical 
grounds I would suggest the dual causal chain 
shown in Figure 1 as Model B. This model 
is essentially a pair of modified causal chains, 
one for occupation and the other for income; 
the two chains are linked together with oc- 
cupation at each time period a direct cause 
of the income earned in that period. The 
chains are modified in that education has a 
direct causal effect on both occupational 
status and on income at: each time period. 
Finally, father’s occupation has a direct ef- 
fect on son’s occupation but not son’s in- 
come at each time period. 

Occupation. 1) Occupational status is de- 
termined exactly as it was in Blau and Dun- 
can’s causal chain model of the occupational 
career; occupation at one time period is di- 
rectly affected by education, father’s occupa- 
tion, and own occupation in the immediately 
preceding time period. Occupations at two or 
more removes in time have no direct effect. 
2) Occupational status is not influenced by 
past income, either directly or indirectly; the 
correlation between occupation and past in- 
come is entirely a consequence of common 
antecedents. Early in the life cycle income 
surely does have an indirect effect on occupa- 
tional status since it can be invested in edu- 
cation and other forms of training which 
eventually pay off in occupational status 
(Schultz, 1963; Becker, 1965}. But when 
the son has completed his training, there are 
no such opportunities for investment. This 
was not always true; until early modern 
times many occupations were routinely sold 


(Mousnier, 1945; Göhring, 1938; Reader, 
1966). But now income is almost entirely a 
consumption good, except for a few occupa- 
tions which can still be discreetly purchased 
(e.g. ambassador). On the whole then, in 
modern societies one would not in theory 
expect income to influence occupational at- 
tainment in the middle and later periods of 
the life cycle. 

Income. 1) The model asserts that income 
at any one time period depends on income in 
the period immediately preceding. This is 
only because income serves as a partial proxy 
for a number of variables not explicitly in- 
cluded in the model. First and probably most 
important, income measures characteristics 
of jobs. At any one level of occupational 
status, income varies appreciably from oc- 
cupation to occupation (e.g. typists and 
bricklayers have similar prestige but quite 
different incomes) and also from job to job, 
even within a given occupation. Insofar as 
people stay in the same or similar jobs, 
past income will therefore predict current 
income. Second, income in part measures 
need, ability, motivation, and other indi- 
vidual characteristics which are relatively 
persistent over time. Third, past income is 
to some extent a minimum floor below which 
present income is not allowed to fall; many 
people are reluctant to move to a lower pay- 
ing job. 2) Income at one period is not di- 
rectly affected by income at two or more 
removes in time. None of the variables for 
which income is a proxy seem to have such 
effects. And at least through the early and 
middle stages of the life cycle, income from 
investments is probably negligible—only 6% 
of monetary income is received from invest- 
ments, pensions and the like (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1971:19). Income (or occupa- 
tion) from the remote past have influence 
only very late in life, if at all. 3) Income at 
any one time period Cepends on occupational 
status at that time since high status occu- 
pations generally pay better than low status 
occupations. Past occupational status has 
only an indirect effect on current income 
(via its influence on past income and on cur- 
rent occupational status); having had a high 
status job in the remote past doesn’t increase 
one’s current salary. 4) Education affects in- 
come both because better educated men per- 
form better (but see Collins, 1971:1005-6) 
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and because educational certification is a 
factor in hiring, promotions and raises. There 
is an indirect effect because education leads 
to higher status jobs which generally pay 
more, Education also has a direct effect at 
each time period. Even among occupations 
of the same status, educated men are more 
likely to be in the better paying occupations 
and in the better paying jobs in each occu- 
pation. 5) Father’s occupation has no direct 
effect on income. High status fathers do not 
simply give their sons money, rather they 
help their sons get more education and higher 
status occupations and so, indirectly, more 
money. , 

An Alternative Model. Featherman 
(1971a:300—4) also proposed an historical 
model for the socioeconomic career. It in- 
cludes all the connections in my causal chain 
model and, in addition, allows all past 
achievements to influence current occupa- 
tion and income directly, In this model cur- 
rent income has a long history, directly af- 
fected not only by income in the immediate 
past but also by income in the distant past 
and by all past occupational statuses, how- 
ever remote. Occupational status at any one 
time period is directly affected by past in- 
come as well as by all past occupational 
statuses.? 


METHOD 


Correcting for Attenuation Due to 
Measurement Error 


In order to test these competing models 
empirically, measurement error must be 
explicitly taken into account. Estimates of 
paths and other regression parameters based 
on uncorrected correlations are biased 
(Bohbrnstedt and Carter, 1971:130-40). 
And the biases are crucial here; correcting 
for measurement error leads to quite dif- 


2 This historical model, like other fully recursive 
models, is basically a conceptual scheme; it lays out 
a set of variables and specifies a causal order but 
makes no firm predictions about the value of the 
paths. The causal chain model is, however, a theory 
in the strict sense of making assertions (about the 
absence of direct connections) which could be 
empirically falsified (Popper, 1968). By sociological 
standards it is actually a rather strong theory, mak- 
ing explicit predictions about eleven of twenty-eight 
paths. 


ferent substantive conclusions. The problem 
is that estimates of indirect effects are. 
especially vulnerable to measurement error, 
All estimates are attenuated by measurement 
error in the independent and dependent vari- 
ables; but estimates of indirect effects are, in 
addition, attenuated by measurement error 
in the intervening variables. The three vari- 
able case (Blalock, 1961:147-50), of in- 
terest in itself, shows the logic clearly. Sup- 
pose that A is a cause of B and, B in turn 
a cause of C and that A actually. has no 
direct effect on C. This, in the absence of 
measurement error, implies that the correla- 
tion rao is equal to the indirect-effect: ras rBo 
and that the path linking A to C will be zero 
(since its numerator, (Tao — Tantpo), is zero). 
But this is not true of correlations uncor- 
rected for measurement error; on the usual 
assumptions the observed correlation, Tac, is 
equal to the true correlation, rao, times a 
discounting factor: rac=Tao yraa Tee) Where 
aa is the reliability with which A is mea- 
sured.2 The observed indirect effect, rap The, 
will be similarly discounted: 


Tap Ibe = (Tas yraa Tob) (rBo VTob Tec) = 





P Tas Igo (Top VTaa Tee). 


Both the direct effect and the indirect effect 
are discounted by J Taa Teo while the indirect 


3 This is based on the well known correction for 
attenuation, a result which can be conveniently de- 
rived from path analysis (e.g. Heise, 1969:94-5). 
First the path from a true score, A, to its fallible 
measure, a, can be derived from the reliability. By 
definition, the reliability is the correlation between 
two equivalent measures, and a’, of the true score. 
We assume that a and a’ are correlated only because 
they are both measures of A; Le. a <A> 8’, 
Since there is only one independent variable, raa = 
P.a and since a and a’ are assumed to be equally 
good measures of A, rea=Tea=Pea. By the usual 
path analysis procedures, raa = Paa Ta'a = (Paa)* and 
so Paa=Vrea, where following conventional nota- 
tion we have dropped the prime from ra’. Now 
suppose we have fallible measures, a and c, and are 
willing to assume they are correlated only because 
the true scores, A and C, are correlated; ie. 

a <—A<—_> C c. ' 
Then the observed correlation between fallible in- 
dicators is rac=Paa I= Pu rao Poc. But the two 
paths are known, so 
Tae— Via Tao Vreo =Tao Vina Teo; 
this last is the formula used in the text. The correc- 
tion for attenuation, i.e. the correlation between 


true scores, is then rao=Yao/VTaa Tee. 





` 
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effect is, in addition, discounted by rp». Con- 
sequently the observed (uncorrected) in- 
direct effect will generally be smaller than 
the observed direct effect and the magnitude 
of the observed path linking A and C will be 
greater than zero—more so when there is 
more error in B. Thus the existence of a non- 
zero observed path, even a statistically sig- 
nificant one, in no way implies that there is 
a path between the true variables; the usual 
test of a causal chain (or the algebraically 
equivalent test for spuriousness) is wrong 
unless measurement error is explicitly taken 
into account. And in the general case with 
more than three variables, applying the usual 
procedures without correcting each correla- 
tion for measurement error is wrong for 
analogous reasons. Unbiased estimates can 
be obtained simply by correcting each corre- 
lation for attenuation and then proceeding as 
usual. 

For the problem at hand, these corrections 
are straightforward. Siegel and Hodge (1968: 
37) give the necessary reliability estimates 
(shown in Table 1) for respondent’s occupa- 
tional status, education, and income. No 
direct estimate is available for father’s occu- 
pational status but Treiman and Hauser 
(1970) have developed a reasonable indirect 
estimate.‘ 


DATA 


The basic data are from Featherman’s 
(1969, 1971a, 1971b, 1971c) reanalysis of 
the longitudinal Princeton Fertility Study 
(PFS). The original sample (Westoff et al., 
1961, 1963; Bumpass and Westoff, 1970) 
was a Stratified random sample of white 
couples whose second child had been born 
just before the initial interview in 1957 and 


4 The derivation is complex; since our results are 
~ not at all sensitive to the exact value of this par- 
ticular reliability, the details will be omitted. The 
basic idea is that correlation between father’s oc- 
cupation and father’s education is lower than the 
correlation between son’s occupation and son’s edu- 
cation only because sons report their fathers’ char- 
acteristics less rellably than they report thelr own 
alternative explanations (secular change, differ- 
ential fertility) can be discounted. This gives enough 
empirical leverage to allow quite believable estimates 
(viz, .718 for father’s occupation and .778 for 
father’s education). Details are available on re- 
quest. 


who lived in the New York, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles or . 


San Francisco Standard Metropolitan Areas; 


the men were, on the average, about thirty ` 


years old at the time of the initial interview. 


The present analysis is based on the 715 . 


couples out of the original 1,165 who stayed 
through to the last wave of interviews. Ap- 
proximately eight years separate each of the 
time periods analyzed here. Despite the 
limitations of the sample, an extensive analy- 
sis indicates that it produces quite reasonable 
estimates of the parameters of interest 
(Featherman, 1969; Duncan, Featherman 
and Duncan, 1972:170-6). One great ad- 
vantage of these data is that they include 
information on occupations held over much 
of the life cycle; and, since the data are 
largely longitudinal, errors of recall are at a 
minimum. 

The basic uncorrected correlations 
(Featherman, 1971a:297) are corrected for 
attenuation using the reliability estimates ë 
shown in Table 1. The data pertain only to 
men. Father’s occupation and respondent’s 
occupation at each time period are coded in 


intervals of the NORC prestige scale - 


(NORC, 1947). Education is years of school- 


ing at the time of the initial interview. In- - 


come at each time period is the annual 
income, in dollars, earned from salaries and 
wages during the previous year. Both cor- 
rected and uncorrected correlations among 
these variables are shown in Table 1 for three 
time periods, Time 1 is time of marriage; 
the average age then was a bit under twenty- 
two years. These data are retrospective. The 
time 2 data were collected when the second 
child was born, about eight years later. The 
time 3 data were collected, on the average, 
some eight years after that but (because 


5In another context Featherman (1972) corrects 
the PFS data for attenuation, using the same re- 
liability estimates for son’s characteristics. The 
minor discrepancies between his results and mine are 
due to different reliability estimates for father’s oc- 
cupation. 

e To simplify the presentation, Featherman’s 
terminology has been modified. Time 1 is his time 
of marriage, time 2 is his Panel I and time 3 is his 
Panel If. His Panel II is omitted both because it 
was only three years after Panel I and in order to 
conform to his presentation of the Blau-Duncan 
model in Figure 1. 
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Table 1.. Correlations Corrected for Attenuation (above the diagonal) and Uncor- 


_, rected (below the diagonal). 


Fs Occ Ed Occi 


Fs Occ: Father's 
Occupation (.718) 414 2369, 


Ed: Own Education .339 (.933) 665 
Occl: Occupation 


at time 1 +290 596 (.861) 
Ii: Income at 
time 1 .095 144 221 


Occ2: Occupation 
at time 2 330 636 ~729 


I2: Income at 


time 2 151 325 367 
Occ3: Occupation 
at time 3 341 599 578 
I3: Income at 
time 3 239 +478 422 
Means 6.39 12.96 6.60 
Standard 
Deviations 2.29 2.69 2.22 


Reliabilities are given in the diagonal. 


ae J3 Occ2—sd2 Oce3 13 
.122 .420 .193 454 . 306 
.162 .710 .365 .668 —.536 


.258 «8472971 


(.852) .127 .403  .103 = .229 
.109 (.861) .395  .799 .549 
343.338) (.852) .316 474 
088 688  .271 (861) 600 
195.470 404.514 (,852) 
5096 7.01 6407 7.32 12822 


2069 2.11 3829 2.10 6670 





Source: Uncorrected correlations are from the PFS data set (Featherman, 1971a: 
297). The reliability for Father's Occupation is from Treiman and 
Hauser (1970) and other reliabilities from Siegel and Hodge (1968). 


these interviews were collected over a period 
of four years) there is again no constant in- 
terval between the two time periods. The 


three time periods cover the early and early - 


middle stages of the adult life cycle—from 
about twenty-two to about thirty-eight years 


n of age. 


TESTING THE MODELS 
The Occupational Career 


When measurement error is ignored, Blau 
and Dumcan’s causal chain model appears 
empirically inadequate. The clearest test is 


Featherman’s (1971a:296-300) analysis of, 


the PFS data; the key issue is the correla- 
tion, .588, between occupational status at 
time 1 and occupational status at time 3. The 
causal chain model implies a correlation of 
.539, an underestimate of + .039. Featherman 
correctly notes that this small discrepancy 
might be due to correlated errors of measure- 
ment or to differences between the sample 
estimate and the true population parameter.” 


T Tho model can be made formally correct by 


It might also be due to variables (e.g. moti- 
vation, intelligence) which affect occupa- 
tional status at each time period but are not 
explicitly included in the model. But on 
balance Featherman concludes that the 
causal chain model is not an accurate repre- , 
sentation of the occupational career—reach- 
ing by direct means the same conclusion 
Duncan, Featherman and Duncan (1972: 
205-9) reached with an indirect test using 
the OCG data. Featherman then proposes his 
historical model as an alternative. — 

But the causal chain model should not in 
fact be rejected. 1) When corrections are 
made for attenuation due to measurement 
error, the PFS data both support the causal - 
chain model and argue against the historical 
model. The parameters for both models, cor- 
rected for attenuation, are shown in Table 2. 
The data fit the causal chain model quite 
satisfactorily. The correlation between occu- 


postulating a correlation of +.071 (not Feather- 
man’s +.089) between the residuals for occupation 
at time 1 and occupation at time 3. This would be 
significant at the .05 level if the estimate were un- - 
biased. 
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Table 2. Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients for 3lau and Duncan's 
Causal Chain Model (I) and the Historical Model (II) of the Occupe- 
tional Career. 









Fs Occ: Father's Occupation 
Ed: Own Education 
Occl: Occupation at time 1 


Occ2: Occupation at time 2 


Variance explained (R?) 


Corrected for Attenuation. 


.094 .093 

.182 .191 
0 -.C66* 

631 681 


*Coefficient less than twice its standard error. 


pation at time 1 and occupation at time 3, 
.690, is just a little larger than the .671 pre- 
dicted by the model—an error of only ~ .019. 
The already small error in prediction is cut 
in half; statistically it is not significantly 
different from zero, even at the .05 level.® 
There is no reason to postulate an additional 
historical effect; that path would be very 
small (~ .066, not significant even at the .05 
level) and add only one tenth of one percent 
to the explained variance. So the causal model 
is preferable, if only on grounds of parsi- 
mony. 2) But even if the small historical 
effect is taken at face value, it is substan- 
tively implausible since the path is negative. 
It seems highly unlikely that being in a high 
status occupation at time 1 is a disadvantage 
at time 3. 3) Data from an unpublished 
analysis of the Six Cities Study of Labor 
Mobility, graciously supplied by Feather- 
man, also support the causal chain model.® 


8 Making the model formally correct implies a 
correlation of —.027 between the residuals fer oc- 
cupation at time 1 and occupation at time 3. 

? This major study, described elsewhere (e.g. 
Lane, 1968:742), was conducted in 1951. Feather- 
man gives the following correlations for 2,054 non- 
Negro males aged 35-44 in the experienced civilian 


labor force: 
J @ (2) G) (4) (5) 
(1) Fathers 


occupation «+. «475 .403 .392 .397 
(2) Education .389 ... .600 .606 .619 
(3) Occupation 

in 1940 .317 £538 ... .884 .815- 


(4) Occupation 
in 1945 308 .543 .761 ... .915 


As in the PFS data, when measurement error 
is ignored there is an appreciable histcrical 
effect, .197, from occupation at time 1 to 
occupation at time 3. But when corrected for 
attenuation, the causal chain model predicts 
the correlation between occupation at time 1 
and occupation at time 3 almost perfectly 
(.815 actual, .816 predicted). There is no 
evidence for an additional historical effect; 
the path, ~ .005, would be quite insignificant. 
On balance, then, it is reasonably clear that 
the causal chain model of the occupational 
career is preferable to the historical model.1° 


(5) Occupation 
in 1949 .512 .555 .702 .788 ... 


Occupations are socioeconomic status scores (Dun-’ 


can, 1961). Correlations above the diagonal are 
corrected for attenuation using the reliabilities given 
in Table 1; those below the diagonal are uncor- 
rected. The crucial estimates, corresponding zo those 
given in the last column of Table 2, for the his- 
torical model are: father’s occupation, .019; educa- 
tion, .095; occupation in 1940, — 005; occupation in 
1945, 854, The figures for the causal chain model 
are virtually identical and the percent of variance 
explained by the two models is, to three decimal 
places, identical. 

10 This is probably true in the OCG data set al- 
though the issue is of limited significance since these 
data, lacking key correlations between occupational 
status at different tlmes, permit only very prob- 
lematic estimates. 1) Correcting for attenuation re- 
duces the already very small error in prediction 
from + 023 to — 017. The additional path postulated 
by the historical model is again negative—which is 
theoretically implausible—and adds only 0.06% to 
the variance explained. 2) There are however other 
reasons for doubting that a causal chein model 


at 
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The Socioeconomic Career 


We have seen that Blau and Duncan’s 
causal chain model gives a satisfactory ac- 
count of occupational attainment at several 
points in the life cycle and will now show 
that my dual causal chain model—which is 
one possible extension of the Blau-Duncan 
model—gives a satisfactory account of both 
income and occupation at successive stages 
of the life cycle. It fits the PFS data quite 
nicely, and the alternative historical model 
is unpersuasive. Estimates, corrected for at- 
tenuation, for both models are shown in 
Table 3.1! 1) The connections posited by the 
causal chain model account for almost all the 
explained variance. The additional connec- 
tions posited by the historical model jointly 
explain, on the average, less than four tenths 
of one percent additional variance, In four 
(of five) cases this increment in explained 
variance is not statistically significant even 
at the .05 level. With this possible exception, 
there is little: support for any of the addi- 
tional effects posited by \the historical 
model.?# So the causal chain model is prefer- 


would fit the OCG data (Duncan, Featherman and 
Duncan 1972:205-9). If the causal chain model is 
true and if there have been appreciable historical 
changes—a debatable point for first job—the cor- 
relation between first job and current occupation 
should decline in older cohorts. In the OCG data 
it doesn’t but there are reasons to think it would 
in genuine cohort data. In the longitudinal PFS 
data and in Jones’ (1971:536) cross-sectional data 
for Australia, the correlations do decrease. And 
there are substantial difficulties with the OCG 
measure of first job (Duncan, Featherman and 
Duncan, 1972:210-24), Many :respondents report 
jobs that they held before their education was com- 
plete. And particularly for those who eventually 
completed college—an increasing fraction in younger 
cohorts—first job is not highly correlated with sub- 
sequent occupation. Overall, although caution is 
indicated, the OCG data provide no good reason 
for rejecting the causal chain model. 

11 Data for time 1 are retrospective and presum- 
ably somewhat more subject to measurement error. 
This problem is not serious for occupation—which 
is easy to recall—but is more serious for Income. 
Insofar as recall is simply inaccurate, observed cor- 
relations involving income at time 1.will under- 
estimate the true correlations. But there is prob- 
ably an offsetting bias since some respondents may 


estimate past income partly from current income 


(“I was getting so and so much less than I am 
now.”) or from past occupation (“I was only a 
salesman then, so I would have been earning. . .”). 

12 The main difficulty, involving occupation at 


able on grounds of parsimony. 2) The eleven 
empirically falsifiable predictions made by 
the causal chain model correspond quite 
closely to the observed correlations; the dif- 
ferences between the observed and the pre- 
dicted correlations are: 18 


TRoce, 11 + .029 TOce1) Oce3 ~ O19 


T¥oce, 12 7 .010 Toci 18 T .008 

rocce; 18 + .009 Tti oœ2 ~ O91 

TOcel) 12 + 034 Trt) OceB T .018 
rra + .045 


Tocca) 18 7 .000 
Tra) Occ8 T 017 


The differences seem quite small, although 
there is no rigorous standard for judging just 
what is small and what is large. The average 
magnitude of these errors is only .025; the 
largest by far involving the correlation be- 
tween income at time 1 and occupation at 
time 2. The other errors are not only small 


time 2, shows up either as a loss of a bit under 
one percent in the variance explained or as an er- 
ror in prediction of moderate (—.091) size, The 
statistical difficulty could be removed by allowing 
a direct path from income at time 1 to occupation 
at time 2, to do so is substantively dubious. The 
resulting path is negative, which would indicate 
that having higher income at time 1 is a disadvan- 
tage resulting in lower occupational status at time 
2, While this is possible (some men may forgo in- 
come by taking up jobs that have low salary but 
good prospects of advancement), on the whole it 
seems unlikely. It may be more plausible to suppose 
that the true path is zero, although there is clearly 
room for doubt. A second dubious point involves 
income at time 2. Although the historical model as 
a whole does not explain significantly more vari- 
ance than the causal chain model, it posits one 
link, from occupation at time 1, which is significant. 
This might reflect an historical influence although 
there is no obvious substantive interpretation and 
no corresponding effect at time 3. Pending further 
information from other data sets, it may be more 
persuasive to suppose that the true path is zero, al- 
though there is again clear room for doubt. But 
the uncertainties involve only these two paths; 
there is no evidence whatsoever for any of the nine 
other historical effects posited by the model. 

18 There are two ways of computing predicted 
values. The prediction for the correlation between 
income at time 1 and income at time 3, for example, 
depends in part on the value of the correlation be- 
tween income at time 1 and occupation at time 3. 
And for that correlation either the empirically ob- 
served value, or the value predicted by the model 
could reasonably be used. I have used the observed 
value but in practice it doesn’t really matter. Using 
the first procedure, the magniture of the average 
error is 025 compared to .026 for the alternative. 
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Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients for the Dual Causal Chain 
Model (I) and the Historical Model (II) of the Socioeconomic Career. 
Corrected for Attenuation. 





Independent 
Variables 


Fs Occ: 
Father's 
Occupation 


Ed: Own 


Education ~618 j-.018* -,029%|. 


Occl: 
Occupation 
at time 1 


I1: Income 
at time 1 


Occ2: 
Occupation 
at time 2 


I2: Income 
at time 2 


Occ3: 


Occupation 
at time 3 


Var. Explained 
(Rê) 


Difference in 
R? 


Significance 
_ (F test) 


Dependent Variables: 































0 .008* 

.164 .165 
0 -.053% 
0 061% 
0 042% 

.288 .268 


464 .467 


003 


*Coefficient less than twice its standard error. 


but also umsystematic, the model slightly 
overestimating some correlations and slightly 
underestimating others in a seemingly ran- 
dom way. With the one exception, the dual 
causal chain model predicts the observed 
data quite nicely. Since the historical model 
posits eleven additional paths without fitting 
the data appreciably better, the dual causal 
chain model is preferable on grounds of 
parsimony. 
There are also more direct grounds for re- 
jecting the historical model. The additional 
_ causal links it postulates are not only small 
but often implausible on substantive grounds 
—many are negative in contexts in which 
being negative makes little theoretical sense. 
1) The effect of father’s occupational status 
on income is positive at time 1, negative at 


time 2 (which is implausible) and positive at 
time 3. The fluctuating pattern seems theore- 
tically unlikely, and the effects are all very 
small. 2) Occupation at time |, has a positive 
effect on income at time 2 but small negative- 
effects on both occupation and income at 
time 3. It seems unlikely that having a high 
status occupation is a disadvantage at any 
later time. And if it were a disadvantage at 
time 3, then it should be one at time 2 as 
well. 3) The effects of income at time 1 also 
show an unlikely pattern—sometimes nega- 
tive, sometimes positive and always small. 4) 
Finally i income at time 2 has a small negative 
effect on occupation at time 3. This effect 
again seems unlikely. Overall, the historical 
model should probably be rejected since it 
implies a variety of substantively dubious 
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Father's 
- Occupation’ 





8 


eHh Occupation -639 Occupation 63 Occupation 


at time 1 


Education 


.965 


The dual causal chain model for the socioeconomic career. 
(from Table 3) corrected for attenuation. 


Figure 2. 


effects of conflicting direction and uniformly 
small magnitude. The dual causal chain 
model assumes that the value of these effects 
is zero and that assumption seems more 
persuasive. 


DISCUSSION 


There is, then, good reason at least tenta- 
tively to accept both Blau and Duncan’s 
causal chain model for the occupational 
career and the dual causal chain model I 
have proposed for the socioeconomic career. 
Both are consistent with the data and prefer- 
able to the main alternative. The theoretical 
implications of this result were described 
earlier, but a few comments on the relative 
importance of various effects are useful. 
Figure 2 gives the basic results in a con- 
venient form—only one figure is shown since 
the two causal chain models lead to identical 
results for the occupational career, 

The interpretation of occupational careers 
is generally similar to Blau and Duncan’s 
(1967) and differs from Featherman’s 
(19712) primarily in the absence of historical 
effects, Occupational attainment at) each 
stage in the life cycle depends mainly on oc- 
cupational status in the period immediately 
preceding, to.a lesser extent on education, and 
very slightly on family background. It is not 
directly affected by occupational status in 


at time 2 at time 3 ~ 





. 843 132 


' Parameters 


the remote past and neither directly nor in- 
directly affected by income; occupations have 
a very limited history. i 

Income at any one point in the life cycle 
is determined more or less equally by occu- 
pation at that time and income in the 
immediately preceding period; education, ir- 
relevant at first, becomes moderately impor- 
tant later on.’ 1) Featherman’s interpreta- 
tion of the determinants of income (1971a: 
302-4) seems generally appropriate except 
that there are no historical effects. Income 
has neither direct nor indirect effects on oc- 
cupational status but does have a substantial 
direct effect on income in the period im- 
mediately following. 

As the life cycle progresses, there i is a clear 
tendency for income to be more rigidly deter- 
mined; the monetary rewards of education 
and occupational attainment are largely: de- 
ferred until the middle of the life cycle. 2) 
Family background has no direct effect on 
income. But the indirect effect, negligible 
early on, increases steadily; that happens 
because family background operates through 
education and occupation, and these have . 


14 The question of trends over the life cycle must 
be treated with some reserve for several reasons— 
the PFS data only extend to the middle of the 
career, there is a good deal of multicollinearity, and 
the interval between each time period varies some- 
what from respondent to respondent. - 
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strong effects only after a man’s career is well 
under way. 

Basically, we have shown that once a man’s 
career is launched, his future depends mainly 
on his present and very little on his past; 
careers have no long history. 1) A man’s 
current occupation is the key to his future 
status; nothing else matters much. His earlier 
` career no longer matters, nor does his in- 
come, current or past—that‘is a consumption 
good, not a resource that can be invested in 
occupations. Once his career is under way, 
family background has only a marginal 
bedring on his future status. Education mat- 
ters a little more, but not much, and pro- 
gressively less as time goes on. 2) A man’s 
future income depends almost equally on his 
future occupation and on his current income. 
His family background and his occupation 
and income at other times don’t matter. Ex- 
cept for education—which becomes moder- 
ately important by the middle of the life 
cycle—the past is irrelevant. In short, as a 
man’s career progresses, past failures are for- 
given and past successes forgotten. 
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“ORDINAL REGRESSION?” A COMMENT * 


Three prestigious outlets have recently given 
their imprimatur to articles recommending with 
praise a nonsense to which one has given the 
name “ordinal regression”; the intent of this 
; note is to trip up that imagined animal before 

it becomes rampant. 

The trouble begins with Boyle’s (1970, 1972) 
suggested strategy for “decomposition of an 
ordinal variable into dummy variables.” He 
writes: “In order to retain the ordinal property 
of the categories, dummy variables are con- 
structed as shown in Table 1” (1970:465, 1972: 

' 437). Boyle’s Table 1 is reproduced here: 





, Parent 


NOTE: 


Using Decomposition I, Boyle claims that “all 
of the original information is retained,” and 
' further emphasises this point by a contrasting 
footnote: “Dummy variables can also be con- 
structed’ so that only nominal scale information 
about the categories is retained.” (1970:465n, 
1972:437n, emphasis mine). 

The Boyle article has been extensively criti- 
cized by Lyons and Carter (1971), but they do 
not seem distressed by Boyle’s discussion of his 
Decomposition I as “maintaining assumed or- 
dinal distinctions” (Lyons and Carter, 1971: 
1126, emphasis mine). Blalock moreover, with- 
out criticism, reprints the original paper, and 
views it thus: “Boyle’s paper suggests an al- 
ternative to the use of ordinal measures of as- 
sociation, namely the extension of dummy-vari- 


* I am grateful to P. Doreian and O. D. Duncan 
for critical response to this note. 


Translation into Dummy Variables: 


‘This comes from Boyle (1970, p. 466; 1972, p. 437). 
the orthodox decomposition; Decomposition I is the one Royle recommends 
“to retain the ordinal property of the categories." 


able analysis in such a way that the ordering 
among categories is preserved” (Blalock 1972: 
411-12, emphasis mine). : 

Finally Lyons (1971) talks at length about 


, “ordinal regression” and appears to regard 


Boyle’s Decomposition I as an instantiation of 
“the possibility of incorporating assumed-ordi- 
nal variables into the regression analysis frame- 
work while retaining ordinality of the variable” 
(Lyons 1971:168, emphasis mine). 

I submit that these statements by Boyle, . 
Blalock and Lyons are dangerously misleading. 
As a little thought will reveal, the recommended 
decomposition does not preserve ordinality; it - 
merely provides coefficients which, were the 









Decomposition II is 


variable ordinal, would be more immediately 
interpretable than those provided by the stan- 
dard decomposition. Lyons in particular should 
have been aware of this since he spends some 
time demonstrating the isomorphism of the 
decompositions. Indeed I am puzzled as to what 
Lyons might mean by “retaining ordinality” 
since his example (Lyons 1971:153) reveals non- 
ordinal effects, and our knowledge of ordinality 
enters only into the interpretation. The Boyle 
Decomposition I would only retain the ordinality 
information were we able to impose, upon our 
regression procedure, the constraint that the 
coefficients for D, and D, be of equal sign (or, 
if we are satisfied with simple monotonicity, be 
not of opposing sign). This constraint is not im- 
posed, so there are no grounds for claiming re- 
tention of ordinality; Decomposition I and De- 
composition II are, in this context, identical in 
the information they record. 

Whether a variable is ordinal is our decision, 
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and not a product of its behaviour in an estima- 
tion equation. But having made that decision we 
surely can only be said to be analysing that 
variable as ordinal variable if our analysis is 
constrained to take account of that ordinality 
(in the present instance, return ordinal effects). 
We, for example, call Goodman and Kruskal’s 
gamma, but not their tau, a measure of ordinal 
association. By, contrast, whether we opt for 
Decomposition I or Decomposition I, or 
whether we re-order the categories makes no 
difference to the estimated effect for each cate- 
gory (it merely expresses it differently) or to 
the predicted values of the dependent variable. 

In short, all that these writers are telling us 

specifically about ordinal independent variables, 
is that we can incorporate them into our regres- 
sion equations by treating them as merely 
nominal variables and observing the structure 
of their unconstrained effects. One feels this 
could have been said with less fuss. 

K. I. MACDONALD 

University of Essex 

Colchester, England 
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“HARDSHIP AND COLLECTIVE 
VIOLENCE IN FRANCE”: 
A COMMENT * 


Snyder and Tilly (1972) seek to discredit the 
“expectation-achievement gap” theory of collec- 


* I wish to thank Neil Henry and Marshall Meyer 
for their helpful comments on an earlier draft of 
this paper. Neil Henry deserves special credit, and he 
has graciously accepted full responsibility for 
whatever is wise and accurate in this paper. He 
insists, however, that I alone am responsible for 
the errors which remain. 
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tive P and to admit in its place an ex- 


“planation which assigns causal primacy to a set 


of factors associated with struggles for political 
power. Support for the expectation- -achievement 
hypothesis among sociologists is owing to the 
dearth of persuasive alternatives rather than to 
its continuing success in “critical experiments.” 
In this context Snyder and Tilly display a 
healthy skepticism, and the political. process 
model they propose is a welcome departure, in 
direction if not substance, from previous work. 
Nevertheless, serious methodological errors in- 
volving the choice of variable indicators and the 
execution of statistical tests impair their treat- 
ment of both models, and warrant a hasty re- 
treat from their conclusions. This note will 
critically assess the methods they use to test 
each theory. t 


THE EXPECTATION-ACHIEVEMENT GAP MODEL ~ 


Proponents of the ‘expectation-achievement 
gap hypothesis argue that the level of collective 
violence is determined by the disparity between 
expected and achieved welfare. Collective vio- 
lence is hypothesized to decrease or increase, re- 
spectively, depending on whether actual welfare 
outcomes exceed or fall short of welfare ex- 
pectations.* The theory takes the general form, 

(1) Ze = f(X; — X*)), ` 

dZ wy, 

coneuannetneceseceneuiadetastinaes < 0, 
d (X — X*) l 
where t is time, Z, collective violence, X, 
achieved welfare, and X*, unobserved welfare 
expectations formed at time t—1 regarding the 
value of X¢. 

Aside from the problem of specifying the 
form of f, equation (1) quite clearly indicates 
that a test of the theory requires two things. 
First, it requires a time series of observations on 
Z and X. This involves the obvious but essential 
task of selecting or constructing indicators that 
are valid and reliable surrogate measures of the 


1 The neutral, more flexible term “welfare” will 
be employed where Snyder and Tilly use “achieve- 
ments” and “hardship.” 

2 Snyder and Tilly are somewhat ambigtious.on 
this point. The source of the ambiguity is their 
failure to distinguish clearly. between two very 
different hypotheses, The article as a whole sug- 
gests they are testing the hypothesis that collective 
violence is a response to the gap between expecta- 
tions and achievements. Yet the title of the article 
and scattered sentences throughout seem to imply 
they are testing the hypothesis that collective 
violence is a response to hardship per se. We assume 
that the former hypothesis accurately reflects 
their intention, and the latter js merely “loose talk.” 


. ae s 3 
“theoretical variables collective violence and wel- 


fare, Second, it requires that explicit account be ~ 


“taken of the difference between expected and 
achieved welfare. This means devising some 
method by which the gap between observed wel- 
fare values and unobserved welfare expectations 
can be represented in terms of the observable 
variables. 

Snyder and Tilly do not adequately treat 
either of these problems. Not only are the in- 
dicators of welfare they employ of uncertain 
validity, but their confused and ultimately futile 
effort to somehow measure relative deprivation 
by taking first differences leads them to estimate 
an equation which does not accurately describe 
the expectation-achievement gap theory. 

Measures of Welfare. Two of the measures 
Snyder and Tilly use to capture the welfare of 
a population are price indices. They contend that 
an increasing price index is evidence of decreas- 
ing welfare, presumably on the grounds that 
prices enter the consumers’ utility function as a 
cost; hence positive increments in price signal a 
reduction in welfare. This line of reasoning is 
clearly erroneous, for it overstates the part that 
price, or cost, plays in determining welfare. Wel- 
fare emerges from the interplay of both costs 
and benefits, but a price index taps only the cost 
side of the welfare equation. 

By definition welfare is the difference between 
costs and benefits; and therefore it is trivially 
true that for any given level of benefits, welfare 
and costs are negatively related. But Snyder and 
Tilly seem to mistakenly regard this purely 
definitional relation as a statement about the 
empirical association between welfare and prices. 
In fact, the definition places no restrictions 
whatsoever on the empirical relation between 

- price and welfare; and therefore the zero-order 
correlation can assume any value in the range 
from —1 to +1. In the absence of income data, 
price data alone permit no inferences with regard 
to the empirical level of welfare. To claim that 
the time path of a price index inversely reflects 
the movement of welfare is to assume that in- 
come remains constant. 

Contrary to Snyder’s and Tilly’s assumption, 
an increasing price index is perfectly consistent 
with increasing welfare. Consider an average 
family whose income is I dollars at time t and 
I+.10I dollars at time t+1. If the price index 
of the cost of living rose, but by less than 10%, 
between these years, then the family would still 
enjoy a higher standard of living at time t+1. 
But this only illustrates what is by now obvious. 
After all, who would claim that the level of wel- 
fare of the population of the United States has 
been steadily declining over the last four decades 
on the grounds that the national price index has 
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been generally rising since 1933 (Samuelson, 
1967:174)? 

Snyder and Tilly do not rely exclusively on 
the price index to indicate welfare, but supple- 
ment it with an index of industrial production. 
Unfortunately, the two types of indices together 
only raise additional doubts regarding validity. 
For if, as Snyder and Tilly claim, indices of price 
and production are, respectively, inverse and 
direct measures of welfare, we would expect 
them to be negatively correlated; whereas in 
fact the correlation is approximately zero 
(— .04). Whatever it is these indexes measure, 
the data do not suppori the claim that they are 
indicators of the same underlying variable. 

Problems of Model Construction. An unfor- 
tunate choice of indicators is not, however, the 
weakest link in Snyder’s and Tilly’s analysis. A 
more serious problem, quite independent of the 
question of validity, is their failure to translate 
accurately the expectation-achievement gap 
hypothesis into an estimable regression equation. 
Two related points are at issue. First, the equa- 
tion they estimate is neither the expectation- 
achievement hypothesis, nor the model described 
in their verbal remarks. By confusing the use of 
first differences as a statistical technique used to 
reduce serial correlation with its use in intro- 
ducing the notion of relative deprivation, they 
arrive at an equation which is at odds with their 
verbal discussion. Second, the test model de- 
scribed in the text, but never analyzed, assumes 
that the first difference of a welfare variable is 
a suitable measure of the expectation-achieve- 
ment gap. In fact, the expectation-achievement 
disparity cannot be unambiguously identified 
with observed first differences in a welfare vari- 
able without a model of the mechanism gener- 
ating expectations; and the mechanism implied 
by the use of first differences is theoretically 
untenable. 

Tilly and Snyder adopt the hypothesis that 
collective violence ensues “when a population 
compares current experience with that of the 
immediate past, and therefore suffers ‘relative 
deprivation’ when [welfare decreases].” Fur- 
ther, they assume that the method of first dif- 
ferences, in addition to reducing serial correla- 
tion, [measures] relative deprivation as change 
from one year to the next.” 

Holding prior objections in abeyance, assume 
that X, is a perfect measure of welfare and 
AX. =X,- X.: is used as a measure of relative 
deprivation, Snyder and Tilly estimate an equa- 
tion of the general form 

(1.1) AZe=bo+bAXe+ Au, 
where A is the first difference operator, Z. 
collective violence, and u, the disturbance. Were 
the first difference operator applied only to re- 
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duce the serial correlation, the original theo- 
retical specification would have had to be 
(1.2) Z.=a+fbot+biXe+ ur, 

where a is the intercept and t is a linear time 
trend. That this is the case can be seen by sim- 
ply taking first differences of (1.2): Ze- Ze = 
betb: (Xe- Xia) + (ue-ter), and we have 
(1.1). The intercept term b, in (1.1) is equiva- 
lent to adding a linear time trend to the neces- 
sary theoretical specification, as displayed in 
(1.2). 

Equation (1.2), the hypothesis Snyder and 
Tilly actually tested, states that the level of 
collective violence depends on the level of wel- 
fare and time, a specification which neither 
represents the expectation-achievement proposi- 
tion nor is consistent with the stated intention 
of using AX, as a measure of relative depriva- 
tion. Moreover, there are no theoretical grounds 
for entering a time trend in equation (1.2). 

Had Tilly and Snyder followed their stigges- 
tion of using AX: to indicate relative depriva- 

tion, they would have specified the structural 
equation, 

(1.3) Ze =a+biARe+ ue. 

This model states, quite straightforwardly and 
simply, that the level of collective violence de- 
pends on the degree of relative deprivation. But 
Snyder and Tilly never did state equation (1.3), 
though their preliminary remarks clearly imply 
it, because they mistakenly assume that a single 
application of the first difference operator can 
do double duty by both reducing the serial cor- 
relation and producing the desired AX.. The 
correct procedure would have been to specify 
the theoretical model, (1.3), and only then at- 
tend to the statistical matter of taking first 
differences to manage the serial correlation. Pro- 
ceeding in this manner, the final estimation equa- 
tion would have been 

(1.4) AZ. =b, (AX: - AXea) + Aur 
instead of (1.1). Had Snyder and Tilly specified 
(1.3) and estimated (1.4), they would have more 
closely approximated a test of the expectation- 
achievement hypothesis, 

Nevertheless, model (1.3) is far from satis- 
factory—implausible in its implications—resting 
as it does on the simplifying assumption that 
AX. measures relative deprivation. This can 
be shown by comparing (1.3) with the general 
form of the expectation-achievement hypothesis, 

=f ((X.-X™,)). If f is linear the stochastic 
model is 

(1.5) Ze = a+b, (Xe X*.) + ur. 
A comparison of (1.3) and (1.5) reveals that 
the two models are identical if the mechanism 
generating expectations is 

(1.6) X* = Xa; 
i.e., the expected level of welfare is equal to the 






hy 





that expectations are formed. 
only present experience informs Ne 
welfare expectations. Therefore, if bet 
t—1 and t actual welfare decreases, X, < Xen 
then by (1.6) expectations X*, will exceed X, 
producing relative deprivation. As Snyder and 
Tilly suggest, AX. does indeed measure relative 
deprivation, but only. on the assumption that 
expectations are generated by (1.6). 

Though (1.6) formally permits a test of the 
theory in the form of model (1.3), it is an as- 
sumption few sociologists should endorse. What- 
ever it provides in the way of simplicity it sacri- 
fices in theoretical substance; expectations are 
not independent of past experience. Given that 
(1.6) is implausible, then even if Snyder and 
Tilly had made a smooth transition from verbal 
formulation to regression equation, model (1.3) 
would not have provided an acceptable test of 
the expectation-achievement hypothesis. 

A Distributed Lag Model, Snyder’s and Tilly’s 
failure to model the expectation-achievement 
gap theory of collective violence does not imply 
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that they tried to accomplish an ‘impossible ' 


task. Were there no acceptable procedure for 
representing unobserved “expectations” in esti- 
mable regression equations, many important 
theories would remain untested. But the situa- 
tion is not so bleak, for “expectations” play an 
important role in many branches of economic 
theory; and econometricians have developed 


“methods of testing “expectations” hypotheses. 


The formulation and estimation of models of 
this sort is contained in the literature on “dis- 
tributed lags.” Since excellent surveys of this 
literature are available (Griliches, 1967; Wallis, 
1969), and, indeed, an entire text is devoted to 
the topic (Dhrymes, 1971), I shall merely dis- 
play a model which in some respects accurately 
represents the expectation-achievement hypoth- 
esis, 

The model proposed is a variant of the adap- 
tive expectations model well-known to econome- 
tricians. The theoretical specification i is, as shown 
in (1.5), 

(2.1) Z,=a+bi(X.—X*,) +u, 
where all variables are as previously defined 
and the stochastic structure of the disturbance 
u, remains, for the moment, unspecified. Equa- 
tion (2.1) states that the level of collective vio- 
lence is a linear function of the deviation of 
achieved from expected welfare. As it stands 
equation (2.1) is unestimable; it requires an 
assumption about the mechanism generating ex- 
pectations X*,. Assume X*, is generated by 
(2.2) X*, 17 X* = (1 -g) (Xi X*), 
O<g<i 
which means that expectations are revised lin- 


I 
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_early per period of time in proportion to the dif- 
ference between achieved welfare and the value 
previously expected. Rearranging (2.2) gives, 

X*,41.= (1-g) Xi + 8X", 

’ which on repeated substitution yields, 


ror] 
(2.3) X*,41=(1-g) Z Besse 
Pai 


Thus the current expected level of welfare is a 

weighted sum of past achieved levels of wel- 

fare, where the weights (lag coeficients) are 
Wi = (1—g)g'. 

Some interesting implications derive from the 

condition 0<g<1. In the first place it means 

that the lag coefficients w; are non-negative and 


co 
sum to unity, 2% wi=1; therefore (2.3) rep- 
i—o 


resents an average. More important, the restric- 
tion of g to the interval (0, 1) implies that 
the w; form a geometrically decreasing sequence, 
thereby incorporating the assumption that the 
maximal impact of achieved welfare on welfare 
expectations is registered instantaneously, and 
thereafter declines geometrically to zero. A 
value of g close to zero implies that the lag co- 
efficients w: decline rapidly as i increases, so 
that expectations depend strongly on recent ex- 
perience; a value of g close to unity means the 
w, decline more gradually, so that the values of 
X from the more distant past enter expectations 
(Wallis, 1969). 
‘Since (2.3) gives welfare expectations in 
, terms. of achieved welfare levels, substituting 
for expectations in the theoretical model will 
yield an equation in terms of observable varia- 
bles only. Lagging (2.3) once, and substituting 
for X*, in (2.1) gives 


(2.4) Z.=a+bi(X.- (1 8) 2 gX, -1) Hue. 


Equation (2.4) is a variant of the so-called 
geometric lag distribution model. A procedure 
for reducing this model was introduced by 
Koyck (1954). Lag (2.4) once, multiply 
through by g, and subtract the resulting equa- 
tion from (2.4), to yield 
(2.5) Ze=a(l—g) +bi(Xe-Xe -1) 
HBe -1t+Ve, 

where Ve s Ue - Ut -1. 

Equation (2.5) is the final estimation equation 
of the expectation-achievement gap model pro- 
posed in (2.1) and (2.2).8 Its relation to the 


8 Neil Henry pointed out that equation (2.5) can 
be derived more simply by combining (2.1) and 
(2.2) and applying the Koyck transformation. But 
this would mean sacrificing the intuitive appeal of 
viewing expectations as a weighted average of past 
experiences and the substantive content of assuming 
a geometric lag distribution. 


“models considered previously is worth mention- 


ing. Observe that if we let g=0, then (2.2) 
reduces to (1.6) and (2.5) reduces to (1.3), and 
we have the model derived from Snyder’s and 
Tilly’s suggestion that AX; be used as a mea- 
sure of relative deprivation. If, on the other 
hand, we let g=1, ther. (2.5) reduces, with the 
exception of the intercept, to (1.1), and we 
have the equation Snyder and Tilly actually 
estimated. In connection with the latter model, 
substituting g=1 into (2.2) reveals that (1.1) 
assumes that expectations remain constant 
through time. 

The presence of the lagged endogenous varia- 
ble Z: ., on the right-hand side of (2.5) creates 
some problems in estimating the parameters of 
the model. In particular, the method of estima- 
tion, and thus the properties of the estimators, 
will depend on the stochastic structure of the 
disturbances u,. For example, under the classical 
specification, where the u’s are assumed to be 
independently distributed’ random variables, 
having mean zero, constant variance, and in- 
dependent of X, for all t, applying ordinary 
least squares methods will yield inconsistent 
estimators. The complication arises because this 
condition on the u,’s implies that the v,’s are 
serially correlated, and thus correlated with the 


lagged endogenous variable Z... For an ex-- 


tensive treatment of this and other problems as- 
sociated with estimating lag models consult 
Dhrymes (1971). 

Though equation (2.5) may pose serious esti- 
mation problems, the model advanced here is 
probably the simples: of a class of models that 
could realistically represent the expectation- 
achievement hypothesis in testable form. Equa- 
tion (2.1) could be modified to include addi- 
tional welfare variables, either additively or 
multiplicatively; equation (2.2) could be sto- 
chastic. In any case, modifications in the direc- 
tion of greater complexity are likely to entail 
more difficult problems of estimation, and could 
quite possibly introduce nonlinearity in the 
parameters. Such problems may be unavoidable 
if the expectation-achievement gap theory is to 
be rigorously tested. 


Tse POLITICAL REPRESSION MODEL 


Tilly and Snyder failed to test, Jet alone re- 
ject, the expectaticn-achievement gap hypoth- 
esis; have they succeeded in confirming their 
political repression model? They propose that 
collective violence be viewed as a negative func- 
tion of political repression, arguing that govern- 
mental repression, by increasing the cost of col- 
lective action, indirectly reduces the incidence 
and magnitude of collective violence. They test 


we 


> 





Table 1. Political Repression Model 
Estimates 

Model I: 

Pe 4838.6 + 6,.60Q-.002R-.027S + 30.97T 
C88). >") 

Model ITI: 

P = 6104.3 - .003R - 0505 + 33.3T 
(*) (*) 


Model III: 
P = 88.3 + 4.1390 - .215R + 45.15T 


(ARR) ($) 


* Significant 
baad Wrong sign 
an Significant and wrong sign 


P--collective violence 
Q--"excess arrests" 
R--annual governmental expenditures 
S--man-days in jail 
T--national election 

(dummy: 1 = yes, 0 = no) 
this hypothesis by estimating three separate re- 
gression equations, each of which takes collec- 
tive violence as the dependent variable and 
various indicators of repression and national 
political activity as the regressors. The esti- 
mated equations are displayed in Table 1. Apart 
from considerations of substantive validity, 
there exist strong statistical grounds for ques- 
tioning their claim that the data support the 
hypothesis. : 

The most general shortcoming of their model 
is that it includes only one equation of what is 
in fact a simultaneous system in which repres- 
sion and political violence exert reciprocal de- 
termining effects. Though many models appear- 
ing in the literature are open to this criticism, 
in this instance it is especially plausible. Snyder 
and Tilly explicitly entertain the possibility of 
feedback, and reciprocal causation is an im- 
plicit component of one of their indicators of 
repression (Q, “excess arrests”). Yet they fail to 
make a preliminary test for direction of causal- 
ity, and apply ordinary least squares to estimate 
the parameters.4 If repression and collective 
violence are reciprocally determining in a 


4A formal definition and test of casual ordering 
in a dynamic context has been developed by 
Granger (1969), and extended and applied by 
Sims (1972). To quote Sims, “If and only if 
causality runs one way from current and past values 
of some Hst of exogenous variables to a given en- 
dogenotis variable, then in a regression of the 
endogenous variable on past, current, and future 
values of the exogenous variables, the future values 
of the exogenous variables should have zero co- 
efficien n 
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simultaneous fashion, the condition that the 
regressors be strictly exogenous, central to the 
statistical theory of time series regressions, is 
violated. In the absence of the one-way causal- 
ity condition, the estimators will not possess 
desirable properties, e.g., consistency. 

Turning to a more specific aspect of their 
analysis, consider the indicators of repression: 
“Excess arrests” (Q), “man-days in jail” (S), 
and annual governmental expenditures (R). 
Snyder and Tilly acknowledge that these indica- 
tors are weak measures of repression, and in 
this judgment they are correct. In particular, the 
use of annual governmental expenditures, R, as 
an indicator of political repression is forced. 
Though it is certainly true that the wealthier a 
government the greater is its “capacity” for vio- 
lence, since it can afford large quantities'of the 
most modern military hardware, and can main- 
tain and equip a large police force, to assume 
that “capacity” is automatically translated into 
actual repression is unjustified. That the va- 
lidity of R rests on such a dubious assumption 
is especially damaging in view of the fact that 
the only consistent finding that superficially con- 
firms the theory is that the coefficient of R is 
statistically significant in the predicted direction: 
in each of the three equations estimated. 

From a different view, only model II ap- 
proximately confirms the political repression 
theory; models I and ITI contain so many insig- 
nificant coefficients and wrong signs that they 
do not merit consideration. The claim that the ` 
data support the theory rests entirely on the 
narrow base provided by the performance of R 
and S in equation II, i.e., their coefficients ap- 
pear to be statistically significant in the pre- 
dicted direction. Appearances notwithstanding, 
certain statistical considerations warn against 
too hasty an acceptance of these results. 

The major obstacle impeding the use of or- 
dinary least squares to estimate the parameters 
of a time series regression is the serial correla- 
tion of the disturbances. Though ordinary least 
squares will provide unbiased estimates’ of the 
parameters even in the presence of serially cor- 
related disturbances, the least squares formula 
for the sampling variances of the regression co- 
efficients is biased toward zero, resulting in a 
serious underestimate of the “true” standard 
error. Since the estimated standard errors ap- ’ 
pear in the denominator of the “t” statistics, 
the value of the “t” statistics will be overstated, 
resulting in over-optimistic statements about the 
statistical significance of the regression coef- 
ficients.” Therefore it is important to test for’ 

ë Strictly speaking, in the presence of serial 
correlation the conventional “F” and “t” tests are 
no longer valid (Johnston, 1972:246). 
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serial correlation because it represents an al- 
ternative hypothesis accounting for the statisti- 
cal significance of the regression coefficients. 

Snyder and Tilly display a token awareness 

of the problem of serial correlation, and do not 
seem to appreciate the serious obstacle it poses 
for estimation with ordinary least squares. This 
is best evidenced by their failure to compute 
and report the Durbin-Watson “d,” the standard 
statistic used to test for the presence of serially 
correlated disturbances. The “d” statistic tests 
the null hypothesis p=0 in the first order auto- 
regressive model u, =pu: -1+¢, against the al- 
ternative hypothesis p50. Sufficiently small 
values of “d” permit rejection of the null hy- 
pothesis in favor of the alternative hypothesis 
p>0, ie, positively autocorrelated disturb- 
ances. 
The problem of serially correlated disturb- 
ances informs Snyder’s and Tilly’s analysis as 
much as it does other time series regressions. 
For example, consider model III, the only equa- 
tion for which the first order autocorrelation 
coefficient r (.306), the estimate of p, is re- 
ported, The Durbin-Watson “d” is closely re- 
lated to r; for large n, “d” is approximately 
2(1—r) (Theil, 1971:201). Using this approxi- 
mation the degree of serial correlation in model 
III can be evaluated. With r=.306, d=1.39, 
which is less than 1.44, the lower bound 1% 
significance point of “d” with n> 100 and six 
regressors, We can therefore conclude that the 
disturbances in model III are positively serially 
correlated, and thus the statistical significance 
of be is suspect. 

Unfortunately the r for model IJ is not re- 
ported, so no such approximation can be 
achieved. Nevertheless the plausibility of posi- 
‘tively serially correlated disturbances is well- 
established; and, until Snyder and Tilly demon- 
strate otherwise, the prudent conclusion would 
be that the standard errors and “t” statistics 
have been contaminated in such a way that the 
regression coefficients br and bs appear signifi- 
cant when in fact they are not. This suggests 
that until the statistics required to make a 
judicious evaluation of the findings are reported, 
the null hypothesis by = bs =0 in model IT must 
be retained. 

This conclusion does not rely on the former 
objections concerning the possibility of simul- 
taneity and the validity of the indicators; the 
three are independent. Taken together they im- 
ply that Snyder’s and Tilly’s methodology pre- 
cludes any inferences whatsoever regarding the 
explanatory power of their political repression 
` theory of collective violence. 
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CONCLUSION 


In choosing to determine the relative explana- 
tory power of two theories of collective vio- 
lence, Snyder and Tilly selected a task of 
obvious theoretical significance, yet grossly un- 
derestimated the methodological obstacles pre- 
venting their success. The special problem of 
measuring “welfare,” the unobserved nature of 
“expectations,” and the statistical difficulties 
that invariably accompany the analysis of time 
series combine to render the expectation-achieve- 
ment gap hypothesis intrinsically resistant to 
empirical test; the added problem of simul- 
taneity makes the political repression model no 
less intractable. 

Underlying all these problems is Snyder’s and 
Tilly’s failure to consider seriously and to re- 
solve the logically prior issue of the legitimacy 
of treating the two models as mutually exclusive 
alternatives. They do not argue convincingly for 
such a partition, and a single model incorpo- 
rating the essential elements of both theories 
has considerable intuitive appeal. Spilerman 
(1971:428) suggests just such a model when, 
in accounting for the significance of a dummy 
term for South in explaining racial disturbances, 
he notes that ‘‘past experiences of Negroes (in 
the South) probably operate to reduce their ex- 
pectations regarding the likelihood: of rapid im- 
provement in racial or economic matters, while 
the remembrance of past repression may lower 
the rate at which they permit their frustration 
to be translated into hostile outbursts.” 

If this view is taken seriously, it implies a 
model in which both welfare and repression en- 
ter as expectational variables. The theory would 
take the general form f 


Z, = f((X, -X*,), R*), 
Ph - xe) <0 
f+. <0, 


where R* is not observed repression, but rather 
expected repression, or the threat of violent re- 
prisals. Translating this theory into an estimable 
regression equation will require not only hard 
decisions regarding the form of f, but also the 
construction of two auxiliary models of the 
mechanism generating X* and R*, possibly with 
each governed by a different parameter. Suf- 
fice it to say that the methodological demands 
of this task will amount to something more than 
the sum of the problems encountered in treat- 
ing each explanation separately. But then, the 
latter approach is not without its hazards too. 


CHARLES N. HALABY 
Cornell University 


A 
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HOW TO GET FROM HERE TO THERE?! 


Taste sits even at the wheel of econometrics. 
Mr. Halaby’s runs to elegant, purring models, 
whether they reach their destination or not. We 
prefer a simple, lumbering conveyance pretty 
sure to get us there and back. In our paper 


‘(Snyder and Tilly, 1972), we tried to test a 


plausible version of the relative deprivation 
argument, one its proponents themselves used. 
We did not try to present the variant of the 
argument which we, ourselves, would find most 
promising. If one is dubious about a widely- 
accepted argument and thinks others ought to 
share those doubts, the wise thing to do is chal- 


1We are grateful to Gavin Wright and Ronald 
Lee for comments on an earlier draft of this note. f 


lenge the form of the argument actually going 
the rounds. 

After questioning the applicability of the rela- 
tive-deprivation thesis to French collective vio- 
lence, we` presented an alternative explanation; 
it centered on mobilization, contention fot 
power, and repression. We tested one piece of 
it. On departing from our vehicle, we freely ad- 
mitted that, until a) other parts of the argu- 
ments were represented and tested and b) the 
relative-deprivation thesis was tested further, 
the political explanation was far from conclu- 
sive. Nonetheless, our results favored: it. 

Mr. Halaby argues that we tested neither the 
“relative deprivation” nor the “struggles fot 
political power” arguments. In any case, he says, 
errors in methodology invalidate our results. If 
that is true, owners of the October ASR had 
better expunge the pages containing our article 
... or cut them out for the same scrapbook tha 
contains old ads for the Edsel. i 

Hold the scissors! Mr. Halaby has overdone 
what could have been a useful review of alterna- 
tives to our argument and to our method. First, 
he has mistaken our attempt to treat: existing 
relative deprivation arguments for a failure to 
apply appropriately elegant models. Second, he 
has magnified his technical criticisms out of all 
proportion to their worth. 

Halaby first questions the validity of our de- 
privation measures. He argues both that 1) the 
exclusive use of prices, or costs, ignores the 
benefits side of the welfare equation, and that 
2) the low correlation of the prices indexes with 
the index of industrial production (as an in- 
dicator of the business cycle)? raises “addi- 
tional doubts regarding validity.” He says we 
claim these are inverse and direct measures of 
welfare, 

Let’s consider the first point first. We did, 
of course, run many analyses which we: did not 
report. A number included various measures of 
real wages (thus we took into account both 
the benefits and costs of Halaby’s welfare equa- 
tion). Table 1 reports the intercorrelations over 
time of Singer-Kérel’s (1961:534-5) index of 
real wages and the number of participants in 
incidents of collective violence, using both our 
original method (Equation (1.1) in Halaby’s 
comment) and Halaby’s preferred equation 
(1.4). In no case do any lagged wage coefficien{s 
significantly differ from zero at a .05 critical 


2 Incidentally, subsequent gathering of a national 
income serles indicates that the zero-order correla- 
tion between industrial production and the more 
common national income indicator of the business 
cycle is 0.99. 
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Intercorrelations over Time of Real Wage Index and Number Re 


Participants in Disturbances 





Time 
(Lag/Lead) 


5- 
4- 


AZt f 1- 
Number of 

Participants n 
in Disturbances 


ARe © ARe- 1 
Real Wages , 
Fquation (1.4) 


ee I 


ARe 
Real Wages 
Equation (1.1) 


-.083 0460 

£0253 0237 
-.9190 -0313 
-.0063 £0089 
- 0658 - 0422 

.1221 .1327 

10345 -.0612 
-.1953 -,1621 
-,0117 £1298 
- 0434 -.0223 
- 0905 = .0331 





» NOTE: 


Minus signs following entries in time column indicates that the real wage vari- 
able is lagged on, or precedes, the participants variable by the designated num- 


ber of years. 


level; nor are any corresponding simple regres- 
sion coefficients significant. In fact, the coef- 
ficients at lag zero are the largest of any lagged 
wage coefficients. But their signs are opposite 
those expected in the relative deprivation form- 
ulation. In any case, we chose not to report 
these analyses (and a number of others whose 
results were similarly damaging to the relative- 
deprivation ' argument) because we wished to 
concentrate on deprivation measures which 
` widely-cited proponents of relative deprivation 
had used explicitly (see the respective list of 
variables on our page 521). Not using such vari- 
ables would have opened us to other, more 
serious, charges of misrepresentation. 

The second point is a straw man. That we 
chose the industrial production and price indexes 
was not due to a conviction that these were 
either the best possible indicators of depriva- 
tion, or indicators of a single underlying dimen- 
sion. Rather, as we indicated in our analysis, 
these variables are both common to different 
proponents of relative deprivation and amenable 
to representation in time-series format. 

Halaby goes on to chide us for problems in 
model construction. He charges 1) that we seri- 
ously erred in including time as an independent 
variable; 2) that even a model respecification 
which excludes time [Equation (1.4)] assumes 
unrealistically that expectations are generated 


A plus sign following the time entry designates a lead. 


only by the experience of the recent past; and 
3) that the distributed lag model he proposes 
is a far better test of the relative deprivation 
argument. Implicit in Halaby’s statements are 
the arguments 1) that his reformulations of the 
model should make an empirical difference; and 
2) that the simplicity of the model we used in 
itself gives the relative deprivation argument 
less a priori chance to succeed than this more 
sophisticated model. 

As table 1 shows, the difference between re- 
sults generated from Equation (1.1) and those 
from Equation (1.4) is empirically slight; for 
substantive interpretation, it does not matter at 
all. Other comparisons of intercorrelations over 
time, and regression equations in which the 
price and industrial production indicators were 
used also manifest minimal differences. In any 
case, including time as an independent variable 
is standard econometric practice when there is 
substantive justification for doing so. 

The justification may sometimes be as vague 


8¥For the use of a procedure similar to ours in 
another analysis of collective action, see Ashenfelter 
and Johnson 1969. Recent issues of econometric 
journals contain plenty of analyses applying the 
same general logic to other problems; in The Review 
of Economics and Statistics, for example, see Pyle, 
1972, Toyoda 1972, Turnovsky and Wachter 1972. 
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as a general increase in scale, or long run secular 
effects in the economy. While such a justification 
is possible, the empirical results a this issue 
less pressing than Halaby sug 

Halaby maintains that even 8 ‘a .4) depends 
on the assumption that current expectations are 
a function of the immediate past only, “an as- 
sumption few sociologists should endorse.” He 
argues that a distributed lag model (one in which 
expectations are determined by the experience 
of the past t time periods, and in which the 
experience of time t-1 is weighted the most, etc.) 
would be far more appropriate. While Halaby 
attributes the short-run argument to us, he 
should have realized that we would be the last 
people to endorse the theory. We modeled it as 
stated in the literature. Hence, we tried to repre- 
sent it in a fair, straightforward manner, at the 
cost of econometric elegance. 

The simplicity of the model that we tested 
does not undermine the theory, Kramer (1971), 
for example, uses a similar model to explain a 
large proportion of variance in voting behavior. 
Given the low magnitudes and inconsistent 
signs of the lagged indicators of deprivation, we 
also doubt that the distributed lag model Halaby 
so confidently proposes would yield conclusions 
different from ours. Still, we welcome his specifi- 
cation and testing of the model. 

Mr. Halaby then moves on to the tests of a 
portion of our “political struggles” argument. 
From the pedestal of classical econometrics, he 
views with scorn our awkward efforts, Our equa- 
tions, he asserts, leave out the possible simul- 
taneous effects of repression and violence on 
each other; and, he claims, we make no pre- 
liminary tests of causality. We recognize the 
simultaneity issue, but we could not represent 
enough of the exogenous Variables we proposed 
to identify such a simultaneous system. Our in- 
tention was to test a portion of the argument. 
We thought our major purpose was clear. We 
wished to show the relationship between indica- 
tors of repression and indicators of violence to 
be plausible; we were not wedding ourselves to 
a given set of estimates of the model’s para- 
meters. 

Regarding the indicators of repression, Mr. 
Halaby ignored what we wrote. He singles out 
the use of R, annual governmental expenditures, 
as forced because “Though it is certainly true 
that the wealthier a government the greater is 
its ‘capacity’ for violence . . . to assume that 
‘capacity’ is automatically translated into actual 
repression is unjustified.” The first part of this 
assertion agrees completely with the justification 
we proposed for using R; the second part ignores 
our point that capacity is but a single dimension 
of repression, is not necessarily translated into 


By 2 


$03 
propensity, but should have a negative effect 


-net of the other dimensions, Indeed; that is a 


primary reason for including the measure of 
capacity in the same model with several more 
direct measures of performance. 

Mr. Halaby next, on the basis of a single re- 
ported first order serial correlation coefficient, 
holds forth at length on the effects of serial cor- 
relation on the coefficients’ significance levels, 
We should, it is true, have reported the serial - 
correlations and corresponding “d” statistic for 
all the models; their calculation shows negligible 
first order serial correlation for models I and II, 
and significant correlation for model III. No 
determinate statement can be made for model 
IV, as the “d” statistic is between the upper and 
lower bounds. In any case, most analysts con- 
sider the “d” statistic a guideline of the extent 
to which the specification of the model has gone 
wrong (that is the sense in which we used it). 
Mr. Halaby is correct in his delineation of the 
effects of serial correlation, but assigns too much 
importance to the fact that a single “d” statistic 
is five points below the lower boundary. 

Finally, Mr. Halaby declares that “only model 
I approximately confirms the political repres- 
sion theory; models I and II contain so many 
insignificant coefficients and wrong signs that 
they do not merit consideration.” His case here ' 
rests primarily on the fact that in models I and 
III a single coefficient has the “wrong” sign (and 
one of these is significant). The point is not 
worth the haggling: we feel, as we did then, that 
(p. 529) “All things considered, the political 
explanations of collective violence remain plausi-_ 
ble, while the expectation-achievement argu- 
ments lose credibility.” Handsomer models of 
both the relative-deprivation and political-pro- 
cess arguments will call forth our applause. A 
successful synthesis of the two will fill us with 
admiration. The sound testing of ‘either or both 
against appropriate data will delight us. Only 
more nit-picking disguised as major surgery 
could destroy our enthusiasm for further work . 
along these lines. 


Davip SNYDER 
CHARLES TILLY 
University of Michigan 
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EXCHANGE AS SYMBOLIC 
INTERACTION: FOR WHAT? * 


It is difficult to determine exactly what Singel- 
mann had in mind in his paper, “Exchange as 
Symbolic Interaction” (1972:414-624). At 
times, he calls for an integration of the exchange 
and symbolic interaction theories, a “dialectic 
unification” (p. 423). At other times he seems 
to be suggesting that exchange theory can sim- 
ply incorporate symbolic interactionists’ con- 
cepts, Whichever position Singelmann is in fact 
arguing for, we must disagree, The theoretical 
integration which Singelmann proposes would 
destroy both perspectives; and incorporating 
_ the concepts seems of little benefit, at least to 
the exchange theorist. 

Singlemann begins with the argument that 
exchange theorists fail to recognize the “‘sub- 
jective meaningfulness” with which actors in- 
terpret their decision alternatives, i.e., the cog- 
nitive interpretations made between antecedent 
stimuli and response behavior, and that this 
omission costs them in predictive efficiency. He 
suggests that symbolic interaction theory pro- 
vides the needed understanding of cognitive-in- 
terpretive processes and, therefore, that it would 
be useful to integrate assumptions of the two 
perspectives. 

First, we disagree with the charge ‘that ex- 
change theorists fail to consider subjective 
meaning... Singelmann, himself, cites numerous 


* The authors wish to thank Richard O. Hawkins 
and Robert A. Nisbet for their helpful comments. 

1 Behavioral sociologists, a group which often 
identifies itself with exchange theory, do tend to de- 
emphasize subjective meaning (cf. Burgess and 
Bushell, 1969; Emerson, 1972). However, Singel- 


instances in the theories of Blau (1964), Ho- 
mans (1961), and Thibaut and Kelley (1959) 
in which cognitive-interpretive assumptions al- 
ready exist. Homans, for example, freely uses 
the cognitive concepts of-expectations and per- 
ceptions throughout his analysis. And his theore- 
tical model is based on a complex cognitive 
operation involving assigning values to alterna- 
tives, weighing those alternatives, and forming 
a preference based on the weighting. Although 
Homans avoids mention of these processes in 
his five postulates, they are certainly explicit in 
his formulation. 

It is true that the cognitive-interpretive as- 
sumptions in current exchange theory are in- 
complete, and the mediating process between 
stimulus and behavior needs greater specifica- 
tion. We doubt, however, that integrating sym- 
bolic interactionist assumptions as Singelmann 
proposes would do the job. Indeed, such an in- 
tegration would be useless and apt to diminish 
predictive efficiency. 

Each theory rests, in the final analysis, on its 
basic premises. By comparing the basic premises 
of exchange and symbolic interaction theories, 
we can begin to understand the futility of an 
integration. The major premises in exchange 
theory are: (a) that individuals will assign re- 
ward and cost values to objects in their environ- 
ment, (b) that these values derive from cogni- 
tive interpretations or subjective evaluations of 
the objects based on past learning experiences, 
and (c) that the individuals will then choose or 
behave so as to maximize their rewards and 
minimize their costs (Homans, 1967). The major 
premises in symbolic interaction theory are: (a) 
that individuals will assign meanings to objects 
in their environment, (b) that these meanings 
arise out of interaction with others and are 
modified through a cognitive-interpretive proc- 
ess, and (c) that the individuals will then con- 
struct their behavior to fulfill the interpreted 
meanings (Blumer, 1969a).? 

While these premises may appear similar on 
the surface, in practice they reflect fundament- 


mann seems to recognize the distinction (p. 417); 
and his criticism is not directed at this group. 

2 We recognize that we caricature symbolic inter- 
action theory in limiting ourselves to the Mead- 
Blumer position, while neglecting recent extensions 
of the theory. However, it is the Mead-Blumer posi- 
tion which Singelmann proposed to integrate with 
exchange theory; and the recent extensions of sym- 
bolic interaction theory exist as eclectic bits and 
pieces which cannot be systematically gathered for 
comparison. Thus, all we can really say is that ex- 
change theory is incompatible with the Mead- 
Blumer symbolic interaction theory. But, then, this 
is the compatibility Singelmann was suggesting. 
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ally different assumptions as to the locus of 
behavior. In exchange theory, behavior is seen 
to be antecedently motivated by the values 
placed on objects in the environment and is 
directed towards maximizing these values. In- 
teraction is seen more or less as a forum for 
gaining rewards. In symbolic interaction theory, 
behavior is spontaneously created, rather than 
motivated, by the meanings placed on objects, 
and js directed towards fulfilling meaning—“the 
imaginative completion of an act” (Meltzer, 
1972:8). Interaction is treated as a process 
which forms behavior, rather than as a forum for 
behavior (Blumer, 1969a:8). The creation of 
behavior in symbolic interaction is seen as ir- 
relevant to and, at times, even in opposition to 
maximizing rewards. 

The central constructs of “value” and “mean- 
ing” simply do not have the same referents, nor 
can they be theoretically linked. In exchange 
theory, value refers to the expected benefit or 
detriment attributed to an object relative to 
the individual’s needs. In symbolic interaction 
theory, meaning refers to the way in which the 
individual is disposed to act towards an object 
as it has been defined by others, e.g., “to use a 
chair as something in which to sit gives it the 
meaning of a chair” (Blumer, 1969b:69). Value 
cannot be systematically derived from the as- 
signment of meaning nor can meaning be under- 
stood from the assignment of value—the con- 
structs are independent. For example, the value 
of a chair will be influenced by the desire to 
rest or to extend one’s reach, its momentary 
benefits or detriments, and not by the fact that 
others have come to define the chair as some- 
thing to sit in. By the same token, the mean- 
ing of a chair is independent of its momentary 
utility. 

Given what is clearly a conceptual independ- 
ence, we cannot begin to see how the symbolic 
interactionist’s premises would enhance the ex- 
change theorist’s understanding behavior. Ob- 
viously, exchange theorists need to know more 
about subjective evaluation, but it would seem 
that integrating symbolic interaction theory 
would hinder this objective. Nor do we pre- 
sume that the exchange theorist’s premises 
would enhance the theoretical understanding of 
symbolic interactionists. 

‘But if an exchange theorist were willing to 
accept symbolic interactionist premises, then it 
seems he would be bound, by the nature of the 
beast, to accept symbolic interactionist method- 
ology. This clearly non-experimental method- 
ology (Blumer, 1969a; Denzin, 1969) holds that 
behavior “cannot be accounted for by factors 
which precede the act” (Blumer, 1969c:82). 
And while this methodology might increase the 


exchange theorist’s post ‘hoc intuition, as would ` 
Freudian psychology, it would most certainly 
diminish predictive efficiency since there can be 
no a priori prediction. 

If the exchange théorist cannot integrate 
symbolic interactionists’ basic premises, might 
he at least adopt some of their concepts? 
The most promising, according to Singelmann, 
would be the concept of “self.” Again, our an- 
swer must be no. For, though the self may be 
an important element in the cognitive-interpre- 
tive process (cf. Gergen, 1971; Walster, 1965), 
we do not believe that the symbolic interac- 
tionists’ concept(s) of self would benefit the 
exchange theorist. 

We must recognize here the important diver- 
gence in symbolic interaction theory over the 
self, between the Meadian traditionalists who 
treat it as a process and the neo-symbolic inter- 
actionists who treat it as a pseudo-structure 
(Meltzer and Petras, 1972). The traditionalists, 
led by Blumer, treat the self as a reflexive pro- 
cess—‘‘a form of communication, with the per- 
son addressing himself as a person and respond- 
ing thereto” (Blumer, 1969a:13). Theoretically, 
this self is an important mediator of behavior; 
but it is spontaneous and indeterminant, and 
thus, of little value to the exchange theorist in 
mapping determinant relations between ante- 
cedents and behavior. The neo-symbolic inter- 
actionists, led by Kuhn (Hickman and Kuhn, 
1956), treat the self as an organization of atti- 
tudes the individual holds towards himself before 
interaction. Though both positions recognize a 
prior self, the neo-symbolic interactionists see 
this self as more directly related to and more 
determinant of subsequent behavior than the 
traditionalists, While this view of self which 
determines behavior seems more compatible with 
the exchange theorist’s perspective, it remains 
of little theoretical value. The assumption of a > 
determinant relation between self-concept and 
behavior is itself indeterminant, for how the self 
affects behavior is not specified. Rarely do pro- 
ponents of this school go beyond the ambiguous 
statement in Kinch’s (1963) postulate system 
that “the individual’s self-concept functions to 
direct his behavior.” Certainly, nothing in these 
works specifies how the self might influence 
evaluations, Yet, exchange theorists require pre- 
cisely this specification to make use of the self- 
concept in understanding and predicting be- 
havior. Thus, not even in this deterministic 
branch of symbolic interaction would incorpo- 
rating concepts be of use. 

In short, the “dialectic unification” of ex- 
change and symbolic interaction theories pro- 
posed by Singelmann, whether through complete 
theoretical integration or simple incorporation ` 
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of concepts, is impractical and of no benefit to 
the exchange theorist. Though the two theories 
do seek to explain many of the same behaviors, 
and hence may seem compatible, their assump- 
tions about the locus of behavior differ funda- 
mentally and their constructs cannot be theoreti- 
cally linked. Where it may seem useful to 
incorporate concepts as in the case of neo- 
symbolic interactionists’ concept of self, the 
specification is simply insufficient. Both exchange 
and symbolic interaction theories need further 
development, but this will not be achieved by 
treating exchange as symbolic interaction. 

CARRELL W. ABBOTT 

CHarLEsS R. BROWN 

PAUL V. CROSBIE 

University of Arizona 
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ON THE REIFICATICN OF PARADIGMS: 
REPLY TO ABBOTT, BROWN, 
AND CROSBIE 


I am grateful to Abbott, Brown, and Crosbie 
for raising several important issues which space 
considerations did not permit me to address in 
“Exchange as Symbolic Interaction.” Their main 
argument is: (1) symbolic interactionism and 
exchange theory rest on different constructs and 
assumptions which cannot. be brought together 


without destroying either perspective, and (2)- 


these perspectives have different utilities and 
therefore ought not be integrated. However, 
they have made several arbitrary, incorrect, and 
needless assumptions about the constructs and 
premises of both symbolic interactionism and 


exchange theory. The arguments for the incom- ' 


patibility of the two perspectives, based on these 
assumptions, is equally unconvincing. 

Take, for example their initial statement of 
the basic differences between exchange theory 
and symbolic interactionism. In exchange, they 
say, behavior is “antecedently motivated” and 
provides “the maximizetion of rewards,” whereas 
in symbolic interaction behavior is “spon- 
taneously created” end directed “toward the ful- 
fillment of meaning.” But there is no reason 
inherent in exchange theory why behavior must 
be completely motivated antecedently. Most ex- 
change theorists, while recognizing the existence 
of prior motivations and past learning experi- 
ences, also insist that the actual processes of 
exchange entail constructions, bargaining, crea- 
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tive adjustments, etc. which define situationally 
how and to what extent prior motivating para- 
meters are activated (e.g, Blau, 1964:69-85; 
Thibaut and Kelley, 1967:64-79, even Homans, 
1958:601). And if the spontaneity of creative 
_action in symbolic interaction is “irrelevant” to 
maximizing rewards, how can it be “at times 
even in opposition to” maximizing rewards? 
Could the authors of the comment have been 
confused by the multidimensionality of human 
goals (cf. Blau, 1964:18-19; Firey, 1969)? 
Furthermore, exchange theory does not assume 
that actors strive to maximize rewards. “Dis- 
tributive justice’ (Homans, 1961:72-8) and 


“fair exchange” (Blau, 1964:151-60) clearly en- 


tail the proposition that there are normatively 
defined limits as well as satiation points beyond 
which individuals do not pursue individual gain 
(cf. also Alexander and Simpson, 1964; Adams, 
1965). As to the uniqueness of meaning in the 
symbolic interactionist perspective, authors such 
as Mead and Blumer (as recognized by Abbott, 
` Brown, and Crosbie) have defined the concept 
in essentially behavioral terms which are easily 
transferred into exchange theory; just as “to 
use the chair as something in which to sit gives 
it the meaning of the chair,” the things an em- 
ployee can buy with the salary for which he 
exchanged his labor constitutes the meaning of 
the salary. Moreover, symbolic interactionists 
are not so esoteric as to stipulate that behavior 
is essentially directed toward the “fulfillment of 
meaning” independent of the goals, wishes and 
anticipations of action-outcomes (Blumer, 1969: 
15). I fail to see why whatever concept of 
meaning is selected could not apply to the 
mutual rewards sought in interaction. For ex- 
ample, a conceptualization of “meaning” in non- 
behavioral (such as cognitive-affective) terms 
can be readily integrated with the notion of 
“value” outlined by my critics, The fact that 
“value” and “meaning” cannot be “derived” 
from one another, which I grant readily, does 
not mean that the concepts cannot be linked 
within a common framework (as far as the logic 
of conceptualization is concerned, any two con- 
cepts can be linked within a larger analytical 
scheme). Abbott, Brown, and Crosbie define 
value mainly in utilitarian terms, which is ques- 
tionable (the value of an “antique” chair clearly 
exceeds its practical utility, “momentary” or 
otherwise) but will do here for the sake of the 
argument, What they have actually accomplished 
is to conceptualize meaning and value inter- 
dependently: the meaning of Blumer’s chair is 
derived from its defined utility, and in the ex- 
change-theoretical conception the chair’s value 
“ig influenced by the desire to rest or to extend 
one’s reach, the momentary benefits or detri- 
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ments of the chair... .” What difference does 
it make whether self or others make the ap- 
propriate definitions or have the appropriate 
desires? The meaning is still derived from the 
value and utility of the object. While I agree 
that value entails other dimensions besides’ 
meaning and meaning entails more than value, 
the two can be related in the way Abbott, Brown, 
and Crosbie unintentionally propose. 

While I do not consider the self “the most 
promising” symbolic interactionist concept to be 
incorporated into exchange theory, I do think it 
has heuristic utility. First, if the self is conceived 
as spontaneous and indeterminate, it can aid us 
in analyzing the relationships between “ante- 
cedents” and “subsequent” behavior precisely 
because these relationships are largely indeter- 
minate (although the degree of indeterminacy 
may certainly vary), Why should we force 
reality into a deterministic straitjacket to pre- 
serve the “rigor” or “elegance” of a theoretical 
construct created at a desk or in a laboratory? 
Tf, secondly, we conceive of the self as relatively 
structured, the same argument applies, The re- 
lationships between even a relatively structured 
self and action are relatively indeterminate be- 
cause action is still constructed in terms of 
defined situational contingencies. To the extent 
that the self is predisposed to behave in given 
ways (which may or may not be situationally 
activated), the assertion that “there is no speci- 
fication as to just how the self affects behavior” 
is simply inaccurate. Witness the growing body 
of self research published in journals and readers 
(e.g., Manis and Meltzer, 1967; Gordon and 
Gergen, 1968, especially the twelve articles in 
the section on “Self-Conception and the Deter- 
mination of Behavior”; and in Educational Psy- 
chology). Even if these attempted specifications. 
arè incomplete, the intrinsic unspecifiability of 
relations between self and conduct is not demon- 
strated. 

These questions raise the more general issue 
of determinacy and indeterminacy in social re- 
lations.1 Abbott, Brown, and Crosbie’s position 
seems to be that exchange theory is a relatively 
determinate scheme with satisfactory predictive 
efficiency which should not be muddied with the 
indeterministic elements of symbolic interac- 
tionism. But they are not consistent. In their 
summary of the main premises of exchange 
theory they mention that individuals assign re- 


1 The issue of determinancy and indeterminacy in 
exchange theory and symbolic interactionism was 
recently brought to my attention by David Maines. 
I am grateful for his probing questions which 
have helped me clarify the implications of my argu- 
ment, although he may not agree with my answer. 
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ward and cost values to objects and that these 
values “are derived from cognitive interpreta- 
tions or subjective evaluations. . . .” While they 
add that these evaluations and interpretations 
are “based on past learning experiences” (which 
symbolic interactionists need not deny), the fact 
remains that these (objective) learning experi- 
ences are mediated and transferred by subjective 
constructive processes. Soon after the authors 
again stress that “obviously, exchange theorists 
need to know more about subjective evaluation,” 
but the criticisms they leveled against symbolic 
interactionism would have to apply to any ap- 
proach seriously concerned with subjective pro- 
cesses. Similarly, they concede that “the self 
may be an important element in the cognitive- 
evaluative process,” yet they “do not believe 
that the symbolic interactionists’ conception(s) 
of self would be of any benefit to the exchange 
theorists.” 

In a related argument, the authors contrast a 
symbolic interactionist methodology which is 
‘non-experimental” and holds (paraphrasing 
Blumer) that “behavior cannot be accounted 
for by factors which precede the act” but “might 
increase . . . post hoc intuition” with the “pre- 
dictive efficiency” of exchange theory. It is well 
to recognize, however, that Blumer’s radical 
indeterminism virtually abandons Mead’s in- 
sistence on the dialectic character of social or- 
ganization as simultaneously objective and 
subjective—a position from which a radically 
indeterministic and subjectivistic methodology 
can not be deduced. Symbolic interactionists 
(e.g, of the Iowa School) are conducting ex- 
periments. My disagreement with Abbott, 
Brown, and Crosbie, however, goes beyond re- 
jecting their adherence to the position of 
Blumer, Their argument tends to reify certain 
theoretical and methodological positions, to re- 
gard them as the only valid, useful, or worth- 
while positions, and to derive one-sided concep- 
tions of reality from them. My point of 
departure is the reality to be theoretically 
grasped, rather than the theoretical constructs 
to be “verified.” Prediction is as important as 
“understanding”; and when aspects of reality 
cannot be predicted because they are spontane- 
ously emergent, I am quite content with under- 
standing. I would not deny realities because they 
are inaccessible to a particular methodology. 
Homans has in this fashion reified the human 
animal organism which “behaves” regardless of 
what it says or thinks. And, indeed, he often 
says one thing (“I am going to be a pure be- 
haviorist”) and does another (refers to the 
“symbolic” significance of sentiments, to evalua- 
tions, perceptions, etc.). Blumer has reified the 


homo constructor at the expense of the reality 


of social organization. Abbott, Brown, and Cros- 
bie have fallen into the traps laid by both by 
reifying exchange theory, symbolic interaction- 
ism, and the positivistic paradigm of inquiry. 
Within that framework, they are correct: that 
symbolic interactionism would indeed not bene- 
fit those exchange theorists. ' 

Let me conclude by restating for the critics 
what I “had in mind” in my paper. The notion 
of exchange in social life existed long before it 
was claimed for “exchange theory.” It is funda- 
mental for understanding many aspects of social 
organization. De facto exchange theory was first 
“claimed” by behaviorists (Homans, Emerson, 
e.g.) and then modified through the introduction 
of institutionalization, power (Blau) and cogni- 
tive processes (Thibaut and Kelley). Through- 
out this development, the subjective and sym- 
bolic processes which mediate exchanges have 
been hinted at and partly discussed but never 
systematically stated in general concepts and 
assumptions. Assuming that such processes are 
real and’ought to be examined by social scien- 
tists, I have made a modest attempt in this 
direction. Exchange theory and symbolic inter- 
actionism are not monolithic constructs, and I 
reject any claim by a particular school to either. 
I have violated some assumptions of authors 
such as Homans and Blumer, but I have not 
violated the assumptions of “Exchange Theory” 
and “Symbolic Interactionism.” Ritzer ? suggests 
that what is called exchange theory originated 
within the behavioral paradigm and that my 
article transformed it into the “definitional” 
paradigm. Apparently Abbott, Brown, and Cros- 
bie see my paper in a similar manner and deny 
the utility of transforming exchange theory from 
one paradigm into another. However, I am really 
not very interested in paradigms beyond their 
utility in making sense out of the world.8 They 
have no right of their own but are bound to the 
interests of scholars. If we are interested in the 
world as it is, let us select our constructs ac- 
cording to whether they help us elucidate that 
world. We do not have to swallow “the whole 
beast.” Abbott, Brown, and Crosbie say that my 
“synthesis” is destructive. But so is any syn- 
thesis. And if this destruction entails the 
break-up of reified theoretical and methodo- 
logical constructs, then so be it. 

PETER SINGELMANN 

University of Missourt-Kansas City 


2 George Ritzer: Sociology—A Multiple Paradigm 
Science (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, forthcoming). 
I am grateful to Professor Ritzer for his permission 
to preview his manuscript and cite from it. 

8 Note that the title of my article was not “Ex- 
change theory as symbolic interactionism” but “Ex- 
change as symbolic interaction.” 
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COMMENTS ON HOPE’S MOBILITY 
AND FERTILITY PAPER 


Hope (1971) presents a sophisticated’ econ- 
ometric analysis of the Berent (1952) mo- 
bility and fertility data. Berent’s approach is 
primarily atheoretical; and while Hope (1971) 
intends to discuss only the impact of occupa- 
tional mobility on fertility, the paper raises 
issues which go beyond fertility and mobility 
to a more general topic, vig. the construction 
of composite indicators from the interaction of 
two or more independent variables. Specifically, 
Hope (1971) fails to address the following 
questions: (1) how adequate are Bererit’s 
(1952) occupational categories as “classes” with 
distinct life styles and fertility patterns; and 
(2) what evidence do we have that occupa- 
tional mobility effects are constant over the 
occupational scale or between occupational 
classes and not dependent on the nature of the 
class of destination and class of origin? 

On inspecting the original study, we find that 
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Berent employed. a peculiar measure of class, 
occupation only, which organized occupations 
into categories which only roughly correspond 
to status groupings, let alone classes. These oc- 
cupational grades and subgrades were as follows. 


I. (A). Professional and High- Administrative 
(B). Managerial and Executive 
Ii. (C). Inspectional and Supervisory and Other 
Non-Manual (higher grade) 
(D). Inspectional Supervisory and Other 
Non-Manual (lower grades) 
OI. (E). Skilled Manuals and Routine Grade of 
Non-Manuals 
IV. (F). Semi-Skilled Manual 
Unskilled Manual 


Hence, category ITI includes both white collar 
and blue collar positions; and the assumption 
then must be made that the social circumstances 
of these two groups are identical with respect 
to fertility. This assumption appears faulty, 
and Hope should have demonstrated the lack 
of relevance of the white collar-blue collar dis- 
tinction. Class distinctions in most societies 
form around the association of an individual, 
and his work provides a context of such associ- 
ations. 3 

Berent’s paper reveals a further complica- 
tion for both manual and non-manual; the 
differences between age. cohorts far exceed 
differences between the two occupational cate- 
gories, Given the possibility that the demand 
structure may have changed over time, it is 
quite possible that the different mobility cells 
are overrepresented by different cohorts; -and 
the interaction picked up by Hope (1971) may 
simply reflect the cohort differences in fertility. 
This possibility could be ruled out by com- 
paring the mean and variance of age within 
cohorts. If the means differ significantly, the 
effects of the cohorts could be covaried out. 

The preceding example suggests our final 
issue. Hope immediately assumes that mobility 
between categories I and II is moderated by the 
same process as mobility between I and YIT or 
II and III. Neither Hope nor his predecessors 
discuss the possibility that’ no universal or 
unitary mobility effect up or down is in force 
and that the mobility effect depends on or is 
conditioned by the characteristics of each com- 
bination of classes. In attacking what he calls 
the . “halfway hypotheses” (additive effects) 
advanced by Duncan (1966) for fertility, and 
Hodge and Treiman (1966) for prejudice, Hope 
proposes two more. complex models, one which 
includes polynomial terms and a second which 
has three mobility parameters such that: Y=C, 
+C,—m+ (~d, +d). Here C, and C, refer to 
the class of orgin and class of destination respec- 
tively, and m is a value added if the individual 
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is mobile in either direction. The (-d, +d) 
parameters are added given the direction of 
mobility: +d for downward mobility and -d 
upward mobility. Hence, any mobility (m) tends 


to suppress fertility; upward mobility (~d) sup- _ 


presses it further; and downward mobility (+ d) 
suppresses it less. 

The model supposes that class of origin and 
class of destination do not alter the parameters; 
and hence, d and m are constant throughout 
the table. Simpson (1970) found that this need 
not be the case when mobility and normlessness 


- was examined in Costa Rica. Here, mobility 


+ 


' between white collar and blue collar produced 


mobility effects (+d, —d). But mobility be- 
tween unskilled and skilled blue collar occupa- 
tions had no effect independent of the additive 
effects of class of origin and class of destination. 
Giyen the heterogeneity of his classes, Hope 


_ has little reason to assume that the forces 


governing mobility between, say, Classes I and 
II are the same forces governing mobility be- 
tween Classes II and OI. 

Goodman (1969) suggests that mobility proc- 
esses are complex and should not be considered 
as uniform throughout the occupational struc- 
ture. To examine mobility tables, Goodman 
(1969) devises a ransacking procedure in which 
he examines status categories, two at a time. 
Here, I will extend Goodman’s ransacking tech- 
nique to examine the effects of mobility by using 
an unweighted means analysis of variance on 
each .pair of status categories in the Berent 
Table. In essence, we have simply adopted an 
older form of analysis, unweighted means analy- 
sis of variance factorial, to examine the impact 
of mobility between two classes. 

Our first comparison is between levels I and 
II (see Table 1). Here we find no statistically 
significant effects despite the large n’s in each 
cell, When examining the effects of movement 
between Status Levels I and II, we get a sig- 
nificant interaction which on inspection appears 
to underline 4 multiplicative relationship. On the 
other hand, when level II and level IU are 
compared, we have a significant main effect, 
that of present occupation: F= 10.64, p<.001. 

Next, we compare levels II and IV and find 
that both main effects are significant: F = 13.42 
and F=7.55, p<0.001. Here the effect of 
Father’s Class is considerably greater than pres- 
ent social status: SSxo = 66.58 and SSpao = 37.47. 
Lastly, when we compare levels IJI and IV, 
we find that present social class has a strong 
effect: F=25.24, p<.001 and.a small inter- 
action: F=3.89, p<.001. We cannot compare 
levels I and IV due to the extremely small n’s 
in the mobile cells. 

-In all we have demonstrated that the effect 


Table 1. Mean Number of Live Rirths 
per Couple, by Present Social 
Class and Class of Origin of 
Husband, Two Classes at a Time 
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n 


of mobility differs in Berent’s data depending on 


which status Jevels are involved. Hope’s (1971) 


claim for an overall lower mobility effect (m) 
and upward and downward mobility effects (+d, 
~d) is to be questioned, Instead different com- 
binations of strata produce different effects 
which cannot be attributed to chance fluctua- 
tions of the means as Hope intimates. Had Hope 
(1971) begun by carefully examining the impact 
of movement in and out of the specific pairs of 
classes and had he looked carefully at the rela- 
tive effects of different kinds of mobility: in- 
come, occupational, educational, and geographic, 
we would be in a better position to specify 
mechanisms which link mobility to fertility. Un- 
fortunately, with its modest sample size, the 
Berent (1952) study is inadequate for such a 
program. While a considerable effort has been 
put into empirical and theoretical development, 
the mobility-fertility question requires far more 
cases than previous studies have employed, and 
a thorough re-thinking of the contextual 
aspects (structural and cultural) of individual 
mobility and its consequences. 
Mues E. SIMPSON 
Texas Tech University 
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ITEMS (Continued) 


Mi The final article is authored by: Jonathan 
Kelley, Assistant Professor at Columbia and Senior 
Research Associate at the Center -for Policy “Re- 
search. He is completing a study of social mobility 
in, primitive societies and, with Herbert Klein, is 
studying stratification and revolution in rural 
Bolivia. He is also’ interested in the cross-cultural 
study of mobility and in the structure and inter- 
generational ‘transmission of political and social 
ideology. 


E ‘Other comments on previously published arti- 


cles, two with exchanges, conclude the issue. Au- 
thors of articles on which comments are published 
are customarily given an opportunity to reply to 
those comments. Comments on more than one 
“ published source pose special problems, and some 
authors either cannot be located (by us) or they 
choose not to respond. I am remined of Andy 
Henry’s response to my suggestion that we reply 
(somewhat heatedly I admit) to a devastating (un- 
fair?) review of one of our collective efforts: 

“Next time let’s just write a better book.” a 
5. 
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SMALL ESTABLISHED GROUPS ' 


ALLAN MAZUR 
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Seven status characteristics of small established human groups are listed and then compared 
to the characteristics of a chicken pecking order. Chickens and humans share, at most, three 
of the seven characteristics. Problems of comparing humon and nonhuman behavior are 
discussed, and a method is suggested whick compares behaviors along this series of primates: 
tree shrew, lemur, squirrel monkey, baboon and macaque, gorilla and chimpansee, man 
The successive primates in the series are increasingly physically similar to man. The seven 
original status characteristics either appear throughout the primate series or emerge as we 
move along the series toward man. The cross-species comparison serves as a basis for 
criticizing several sociological theories of status. 


widely from one culture to another. 

Many other patterns, however, ap- 
pear in every culture known to history and 
ethnography (Murdock, 1968). One such 
pattern .is status differentiation in small es- 
tablished groups.” 

One school of thought assumes all uni- 
versal patterns to be culturally based be- 
haviors which, through some set of remote 
historical circumstances, diffused throughout 
the human population of the world. Another 
school considers many of these patterns to 
have evolved during the biological develop- 
ment of the human species and to be inde- 
pendent of any particular culture. In this 
view, behavior patterns are noncultural. 

I will argue against a cultural explanation 


M* human behavior patterns vary 


1] appreciate the comments and advice of Leon 
Robertson, ‘Louis Kriesbérg, Omar Hottenstein and 
Mark Abrahamson. 

2 “Small group” is not a precise numerical specifi- 
cation in the sociological literature. It implies that 
the group is small enough so that all members may 
take part in face-to-face interaction with each 
other. Membership may number from two to as 
high as one hundred. 
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as the sole basis for status patterns in small 
established human groups and draw impli- 
cations for current social theory. Let me 
state at the outset that rejecting the cultural 
school of thought (in this instance) does not 
imply that the evolutionary school is correct. 
Other explanations are feasible. 


STATUS CHARACTERISTICS 


Small, established human groups typically 
have status orders with the following char- 
acteristics. 

1. Group members are fairly consistently 
ranked such that higher members have more 
power, influence and valued prerogatives than 
lower ranked members (Whyte, 1955; Ho- 
mans, 1950, 1961; Torrance, 1955; Strodt- 
beck, 195 1). 

2. Low ranked members show more ‘stress 
symptoms than higher ranked members; 
high ranked members can manipulate the 
stress experienced by, and thereby the per- 
formance of, low ranked members (Rosen- 
berg, 1965; Whyte, 1955; Price, 1967, 1969; 
Freedman, 1967; Maclay and Knipe, 1972). 

3. Over the long run, most members in- 
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beract more with others of similar rank 
(“near-peers”) than with members of dis- 
similar rank (Whyte, 1955; Blau, 1955; Ho- 
mans, 1950, 1961). There may be short 
periods, analogous to Bales’ (1953, 1970) 
short-term discussion groups, when most in- 
teraction focuses on a leader. Over the long 
run, however, interaction occurs most often 
with near-peers. 

4, High ranked members usually partici- 
pate more than low ranked members in group 
interactions ® (Blau, 1955; Caudill, 1958). 
Some writers divide participation into “acts 
initiated” and “acts received,” claiming that 
each increases with status, as in Bales’ (1953, 
1970) short-term discussion groups. But this 
is almost certainly a consequence of the 
reciprocal nature of the conversation in these 
contrived groups, Blau (1955) found that 
high-status experts in a bureaucracy received 
many acts but initiated few, because the in- 
teraction in that situation usually involved 
nonexperts requesting aid. The present gen- 
eralization is expressed in terms of “par- 
ticipation” without specifying whether the 
high-status members initiate or receive acts. 

5. High ranked members—particularly 
the leader—perform service and control func- 
tions for other members and for the group 
as a whole, e.g. controlling internal conflict, 
` providing expertise, providing access and 
communication outside the group (Whyte, 
1955; Blau, 1955; Gibb, 1969). 

6. An individual’s rank depends, in part, 
on “external” attributes which are not ob- 
vious prerequisites for status in the group. 
Thus a person may have high status in the 
small group simply because he is older, or 
male, or comes from a wealthy family. 
Berger et al. (1972) have labeled these ex- 
ternal attributes “diffuse status characteris- 
- tics.” 

7. Status rank is usually established and 
maintained without physical fights or overt 
gestures of threat or submission (Maclay 
and Knipe, 1972; Potter, 1970). 


4In a ranked triad, it is logically impossible for 
each person to interact more with his near-peer 
than with the other member, while at the same time 
the high-ranked member interacts more (in total) 
than the lower-ranked members. In order te keep 
the theoretical structure consistent, the qualifying 
words “most” and “usually” are included in char- 
acteristics 3 and 4. 
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To what extent are these seven character- 
istics uniquely human? 


PECKING ORDER 


Since Schjelderup-Ebbe (1935) first dis- 
covered the pecking order in fowls, some 
form of status (or dominance) behavior has 
been found in virtually all mammals which 
have been studied, in most birds, many fish _ 
and some insects. One sees frequent allusions 
to the human pecking order (e.g., Maclay 
and Knipe, 1972), and so it will be useful to 
examine similarities and differences between 
human status and the chicken pecking order. 

Chicken flocks typically have one hen 
which can (and does) peck any other hen 
without being pecked in return. There is a 
second hen which can peck all but the top 
hen, a third hen which can peck all but 
the top two, and so an down to the last hen 
which is pecked by all but pecks no one in 
return. There is some deviance from this 
transitive order, particularly in large flocks, 
where “triangles” occur in which “beta” 
pecks “gamma,” “gamma” pecks “delta,” 
but “delta” pecks “beta.” A flock’s peck- 
ing order is generally stable although changes 
in rank do occur. Allee, et al. (1939) were 
able to induce changes by injecting male 
sex hormone in low-ranking hens, producing 
a rise in social status. Cocks always dominate 
hens (though they usually do not peck hens), 
so a breeding flock usually has separate 
pecking orders for each sex. 

Two adult chickens who are strange to 
each other will usually establish relative 
status in their first few encounters. They 
may fight, in which case the first to retreat 
will become submissive. One chicken may 
submit without actual fighting, or even with- 
out receiving any overt threat. In flocks 
reared together from hatching, two unisex- 
ual peck orders develop at ten to fifteen 
weeks: 

Some factors which influence success in 
encounters between strangers are (a) body 
weight or strength, (b) state of health, fa- 
tigue or severity of molt, (c) age, which is 
related to skill and experience, and (d) the 
fact that birds in their home area or in the 
presence of flockmates are more likely to be 
successful. 

Once the pecking order is established, a 
threat, such as raising the head, is sufficient 
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to emphasize dominance. The frequency of 
pecking then decreases, though it persists at 
a lowered level. High-ranked chickens have 
priority to the food trough, dusting areas, 
the roost, nest boxes and choice of mates 
(Guhl, 1956, 1962). 

We may now compare status in chickens 


and humans. Both species show fairly con- 


sistent ranking in terms of power, influence 
and valued prerogatives. Chickens, unlike 
humans, establish and maintain their hier- 
archies mainly through physical attack and 
overt threat. A chicken’s status-relevant at- 
tributes seem to be related to physical dom- 
ination (strength, experience, sex hormone 
level, etc.); this is less true for humans. 
While the top-ranked chicken is most likely 
to confront a strange bird introduced into 
the flock (Douglis 1948:155), beyond that 
it apparently serves no social control func- 
tion for the other flock members. 

Do chickens interact more with near-peers 
than with those dissimilar in rank? Allee et 
al. (1939:414) note that higk-ranked hens 
sometimes peck their immediate inferiors 
more than those much lower in rank; how- 
ever published peck-interaction matrices in- 
dicate that this is not a general phenomenon 
(Allee et al., 1939; Guhl, 1956). It therefore 
seems doubtful that interaction—at least 


peck-interaction—tends to take place more 


between near peers. 

Is status rank correlated to degree of par- 
ticipation in the group? Since pecking ap- 
pears to be the major form of interaction in 
a chicken flock, we may measure each in- 
dividual’s participation by summing its 
pecks given plus pecks received. Published 
data show no tendency for peck-order rank 
to correlate with participation in peck acts 
(Allee et al., 1939; Guhl, 1956; Douglis, 
1948). Humans and chickens clearly differ 
on this point. 

The only generalization for humans still 
to be considered concerns stress symptoms 
of low-ranked individuals. Several experi- 
enced observers have noted. signs of stress 
in low-ranked chickens (Allee et al., 1939; 
Guhl, 1956). In one experiment, small groups 
of cocks were placed in a pen with hens. 
The dominant cock mated but apparently in- 
hibited the lowest-ranked cock’s sexual ac- 
tivity. “One (low-ranked) male was com- 
pletely suppressed sexually; he failed to 


react to the hens he knew even when the 


other males were removed” (Guhl, 1956: 


115). 

Table 6 contains a summary of the seven 
chicken-human comparisons. No more than 
three of the human status characteristics 
hold for chickens. The peck order appears 
far removed from human status processes. 


PROBLEMS OF ANALOGY 


It is difficult to interprete the chicken- 
human comparison. Similarities are interest- 
ing, but the differences are striking. One can 
always make analogies between any two 
species; but one cannot always tell if the 
analogies are meaningful, particularly when 
the two species are widely separated on the 
phylogenetic tree. This is best illustrated by 
comparing insect and human societies. They 
both have the most complex social “institu- 
tions” to be found in the animal world, with 
highly coordinated division of labor, social 
stratification, etc. As we move away from in- 
sects, examining animals phylogenetically 
closer to man, societies become less complex 
—less “similar” to human society. This is 
puzzling until, on closer inspection, we see 
that insect societies are based on mechanistic 
instinct patterns and explicit chemical 
stimulus communications; the division of 
labor is based on physically and functionally 
differentiated organisms, e.g., worker bees 
versus queen bees. In short, insect and hu- 
man societies have little in common; similar 
behaviors are based on dissimilar mecha- 
nisms, so the interesting analogy has little 
substance. 

This weakness is present in much current 
ethology where analogies are drawn between, 
say, the aggressive behavior of fish and the 
aggressive behavior of men (Lorenz, 1966). 
Perhaps this is meaningful or perhaps it is 
not; when the analogy is drawn between 
such widely divergent species, we have no 
way of knowing. 

The difficulty is partly overcome by fo- 
cusing on our phylogenetically “near” rela- 
tives, the Primate Order, which includes 
man. But there are still pitfalls. We cannot 
restrict our analogies to a single nonhuman 
primate species. For example, the gibbon is 
territorial—that is, a gibbon group will de- 
fend the borders of its home range against 
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intrusion by other gibbons. Can we conclude, 
by analogy, that human defense of a section 
of home land has the same noncultural basis 
as gibbon territoriality? The gibbon, like 
every other species, has evolved its own idio- 
syncratic physical and behavioral features. 
By looking only at gibbons, we cannot tell 
if territoriality is one of its idiosyncracies 
or a generally evolved pattern among higher 
primates. In fact, territoriality turns out to 
be a gibbon idiosyncracy because most other 
“higher” primates are not territorial. The 
analogy, had we made it, would have been 
“wrong. 

On the other hand, we would not want to 
insist that every primate species be terri- 
torial before we would accept some non- 
cultural basis for human territoriality. It 
would be more convincing, I think, to show 
that the “higher” primates—the apes—were 
territorial. On the other hand again, if 
monkey species tended to be territorial, but 
apes (who are physically closer to humans) 
were not, then we would probably not accept 
noncultural territoriality as a characteristic 
of the human species. 

We may take all these considerations 
into account by working with a series of 
primate species, extending from those spe- 
cies farthest from man in physical features, 
to those closest to man, to man himself, I 
will trace status behaviors along this series, 
noting whether a particular behavior persists 
or develops as we move closer to man. If it 
does, I will argue that it has some noncul- 
tural basis in the human species. This methad 
is hardly infallible, but it seems the firmest 
way of drawing analogies between species. It 
is essentially the method used by Yerkes and 
Yerkes (1935), and more recently by Mazur 
and Robertson (1972). 


A PRIMATE SERIES 


On morphological grounds, Napier and 
Napier (1967) arrange several living pri- 
mate families into this progressive series: 
treeshrew (five genera), lemur (six geners), 
New World monkey (sixteen genera), Old 
World monkey (fourteen genera), great apes 
(three genera),* and man (one living genus 


+t Napier and Napler (1967) classify gorilla, chim- 
panzee and orangutan as great apes; and gibbon and 
siamang as lesser apes. 
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containing one species). The genera within a 
given family may be quite diverse; and this 
complicates the progressive series because, 
for example, a “high” genus of New world 
monkey may be “higher” than a “low” genus 
of Old world monkey. Futhermore, as I 
have already mentioned, each living species 
has developed its own idiosyncracies, so they 
do not all form as smooth and consistent a 
series as one could ideally wish for. The gib- 
bon, for example, defies all attempts at a 
neat series placement and must be accepted 
as an anomaly. . 

Primate field studies have increased 
enormously in the last decade, but still only 
a few species have been well studied (and 
usually only in one or two environments.) 
Behavioral data on the prosimians (tree 
shrews and lemurs) are particularly scarce. 
All these limitations, taken together, severely 
restrict the types of primate that can be con- 
sidered here. 

The series I will use (with genus names in 
parentheses), beginning farthest from man, 
is: tree shrew (Tupaia), lemur (Lemur), 
squirrel monkey (Saimiri), baboon (Papio) 
and macaque (Macaca), gorilla (Gorilla) 
and chimpanzee (Pan), and man (Homo). 
The squirrel monkey is one of the “lower” 
New World monkeys selected, in part, to 
insure that it is physically “lower” than the 
baboon and macaque, which are two closely 
related genera taken together to represent 
Old World monkeys. {My personal familiar- 
ity with squirrel monkeys and macaques was 
an additional consideration.) The closely re- 
lated genera, gorilla and chimp, will be taken 
together to represent the great apes, the liv- 
ing primates closest to man. This specific 
series is consistent with recent comparative 
evidence on protein molecules (Goodman et 
al., 1970; Sarich, 1968; Goodman and 
Moore, 1971) and brain structure (Andy 
and Stephan, 1966; Stephan, 1967; Moore 
and Moore, 1971) .° 


5 The series also correlates well with gestation 
period (Brandt and Mitchell 1971) and learning 
ability (Rumbaugh, 1968, 1970; Davis et al., 1967). 
The original Mazur-Rcbertson series (1972:9-25) 
included tarsier and did not include gorilla. Le 
Gros Clark (1961) places tarsier “above” lemur, but 
Napier and Napier (1967) reverse the order. Given 
this ambiguity, and Jacking tarsier social data any- 
way, I have dropped tarsier from the series. 


A 
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Recognize that each living species is the 
present day representative of its own di- 
verging line of evolution. The “higher” pri- 
mates in the series did not develop from 
the “lower” primates in the series. These liv- 
ing primates are arranged according to their 
physical similarity to man; they do not form 
an evolutionary sequence of descent. They 
do share common ancestors, and it would be 
correct to say that the present day tree shrew 
ig more similar than man to the earliest an- 
cestral primate (Romer, 1967). 

Mazur and Robertson (1972:14-25) 
show that various social behavior patterns 
(e.g. complex play, expressive face-to-face 
interaction, the family bond) become pro- 
gressively more humanlike as one moves 
along the series from tree shrew through the 
“higher” nonhuman primates to man. On the 
other hand, territorial defense behavior, 
which Ardrey (1966) has claimed to be a 
human instinct, is present among the “lower” 
primates but fades away as one moves up 
the series toward man. Thus any territorial- 
like behavior among humans is presumably 
culturally based. The series will be used 
here to examine the cultural basis of status 
in small human groups. 


METHOD 


I have searched the available literature 
for evidence of the above seven status-order 
characteristics among primates of the series. 
The modern period of primate studies is 


barely ten years old, so results to date are 


still scant and of unknown reliability. Those 
species which have been studied have been 
seen in only one or two ecological contexts, 
so it is not clear which behaviors are fairly 
invariant aspects of the species, and which 
are largely due to a particular environment 
(Jay, 1968; Alexander and Roth, 1971; Eis- 
enberg et al., 1972; Davis et al., 1968; Jolly, 
1972). Few investigators have intensively 
studied more than one species; methods and 
results between species and between investi- 
gators are not fully comparable. Practically 
none of the data were collected to test the 
characteristics of interest here. I often had 
to make subjective judgments as to which 
data were relevant, which were reliable, 
which were comparable, etc. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is impossible to be thoroughly 
unbiased, though I have certainly tried to 


avoid a blatantly slanted presentation. I at- 
tempted to use the following judgemental 
guidelines as consistently as possible. 

1, Exclude data on interactions betweem 
primates of different species. 

2. Exclude data on very young animals, or 
on interactions between adults and very 
young animals. So far as was practical, my 
analysis is confined to adult,.or near adult,, 
animals. 

3. Treat status ranking within each sex 


` separately. Within-sex interaction differs» 


from between-sex interaction both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively. The separation of 
sexes appeared to be the best way to avoid 
complications not related to status per se. 

4. If possible, adopt the status ranking as- 
signed by the original investigator so long as 
it was based on relative power, influence and 
prerogatives. 

5. Exclude data from groups having less 
than four rankable animals of a given sex. 
In a few cases, I was forced to use groups 
with only three rankable animals since other 
data were unavailable. 

‘6. Aggregate data where practical and not 
misleading. This includes combining data 
from separate species within a genus, an ad- 
mittedly questionable procedure but one 
which appears to be the best way to “smooth 
out” unsystematic fluctuations in the data. 


STATUS IN THE PRIMATE SERIES 


T will discuss each of the above seven 
status-order characteristics in turn. 

1. Consistent Ranking of Power, Influence 
and Prerogatives. Several techniques are 
commonly used to rank-order group mem- 
bers: who aggresses against, or physically 
displaces, whom; who has priority to food, 
water, sexual partners, etc.; who makes 
“dominance gestures” (e.g., lunges, bites, 
stares), and who makes “submissive ges-’ 
tures” (e.g., avoiding eye contact, presenting 
for mounting) to whom. These various 
measures usually correlate highly but not 
perfectly (Gartlan, 1968; Bernstein, 1970). 
Rankings are usually, but not necessarily, 
transitive. The relative status of two inter- 
acting individuals may depend, in part, on 
the proximity of “allies” (e.g., Southwick et 
al., 1965). Sometimes the highest ranked 
position is shared by a.coalition of two or 
three animals (Hall and DeVore, 1965). 
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Primate groups vary in the degree to 
which rankings are apparent to human ob- 
servers. It is often easier to identify a male 
‘anking than a female ranking. Rankings are 
isually less clear in the wild than in captive 
colonies where animals are forced into close 
nteraction. Also, some species simply show 
ess overt dominance behavior than others. 
Wominance ranking may become prominent 
ynly during the breeding season, as in squir- 
sel monkeys (Baldwin, 1968). 

Given all of these qualifications, it is still 
clear that virtually all primate species stud- 
ied show fairly consistent rank orders with 
cespect to influence, power and valued pre- 
<ogatives, These rankings persist over time, 
Khough individuals do occasionally change 
«ank (Bernstein, 1970; Sorenson, 1970:160; 
Jolly, 1966; Nishida, 1970; Van Lawick- 
Goodall, 1971). 

- 2, Stress Symptoms in Low-ranked Mem- 

ers. At the “distant” end of the primate 
‘series there is evidence of high stress among 
tboth very low- and very high-ranked ani- 
nals. In a crowded captive population of 
tree shrews (T. palawanensis), the most 
«dominant animals were very aggressive to- 
ward the most subordinate individuals who 
never asserted themselves; middle-ranked 
animals were relatively uninvolved in these 
agonistic interactions. Highest and lowest 
ranked animals died after only a few months 
in captivity. “The vacated positions are filled 
by animals next of rank and they in turn 
die. after short periods. The (eventual) re- 
sult of the continued deaths of high and low- 
ranked animals is a stable population com- 
posed of the original center portion of the 
hierarchy” (Sorenson, 1970:169, reporting 
work by P. Thompson). 

Relevant data are lacking for lemurs and 
squirrel monkeys, although Ploog et al. have 
described the least dominant male of their 
captive squirrel monkey colony as “inhib- 
ited” relative to the other males (1963:63). 

Several investigators have described low- 
ranking macaques as “nervous, insecure” or 
“cowering” (Southwick, 1967; Rosvold et 
al., 1954). Bartlett and Meier trained the 
members of a rhesus macaque colony to press 
a bar to obtain fruit. “The more dominant 
animals seemed more ‘relaxed’ as they bar- 
pressed, often stopping to eat as the fruit was 
dispensed, whereas the less dominant animals 
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ate as they pressed the bar and continually 
glanced about the room as if ‘watching out’ 
for the entrance of a more dominant animal” 
(1971:217). 

In a particularly interesting experiment, 
four male rhesus macaques were daily al- 
lowed to drink as much alcohol as they 
wanted. The lowest-ranked animal, who had 
been withdrawn, seemingly fearful, and who 
defecated and urinated more than other 
members of the group, consumed the most 
alcohol. He subsequently become more ac- 
tive and aggressive and moved up to second 
rank in the group. The new bottom-ranked 
monkey became withdrawn and lessened his 
alcohol consumption (Peretti and Lewis 
1969). These results are consistent with the 
notion that low status is related to high 
stress. 

3. Interaction with Near-peers. Sorenson 
and Conaway (1966) have published inter- 
action data on a captive group of tree shrews 
(three males and four females, all presum- 
ably adult.) Both agonistic and nonagonistic 
interactions were recorded. Table 1 shows 
separate interaction matrices for males and 
females in order to avoid cross-sex interac- 
tion complications, The top-ranked individ- 
ual is designated “1,” the next-ranked is 
“2,” etc. Thus the matrix intersection 2~3 
indicates the number of interactions between 
the second and third-ranked individuals. 
(Note that males interact more among them- 
selves than females do.) The male matrix 


Tree Shrew (Tupara longipes) . 
Interaction “Matrices* 


Table 1, 


Males Females 


Rank: 1 2 1 2 3 
Rank: 3 1162 3 





Source: Sorenson and Conaway (1966). 

*Matrix entries represent number of 
agonistic plus nonagonistic inter- 
actions between animals holding rank 
1, 2, etc. at the time of the inter- 
action. 


% 
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gives no indication, and the female matrix 
only slight indication, that tree shrews inter- 
act most with those nearest in status. Per- 
haps near-peer interaction would be more 
prominent in a larger colony. Restricting 
ourselves to available evidence, however, the 
tendency must be doubted. 

Adequate data on lemur interactions are 
not available. 

Two careful studies are available on in- 
teractions among small groups of captive 
squirrel monkeys. Plotnik et al. (1968) re- 
corded only agonistic interactions in a four- 
male group. Ploog et al. (1963) recorded all 
principal forms of social interaction in a 
group of four males (three adult) and two 
females (one adult). Male interaction mat- 
rices derived from each study are shown in 
Table 2, Together the matrices show a fairly 
consistent tendency for squirrel monkeys to 
interact preferentially with near-peers. This 
consistency is particularly striking in view 
of the small sizes of the groups. 

The most dominant males of a macaque 
troup—-the “central hierarchy”—usually 
stay in close proximity, form an interactive 
clique and often act in concert (Imanishi, 
1963; Simonds, 1965; Southwick et al., 
1965). The lowest-ranked males associate 
more among themselves than with high or 
middle-ranked males (Kaufmann, 1967). 

Macaques are the most studied of non- 
human primates, both in wild and labora- 
tory conditions, so several interaction mat- 
rices have been published. Unfortunately, 


Table 2. 


Males (Plotnik, et al. 


Matrix entries represent 
number of agonistic 


interactions. 


Rank: 1 2 


Rank: 3 


1968)* Males (Ploo 





these observations are usually limited to 
agonistic interactions, I have rearranged the 
published data, excluding juvenile monkeys 
and separating the sexes. I equalized the size 
of matrices (for each sex) obtained from 
various studies by dropping the lowest- 
ranked animals from the larger matrices. 
These equal-sizes matrices were then ag- 
gregated and are shown in Table 3. Six of 
the eleven males (1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10) and four 
of the seven females (1, 2, 4, 7) have more 
interaction with closest-ranked animals than 
with more distant ones. Additionally, Sade’s 
data on four adult males show a similar pat- 
tern (1967:105, 108, 110), and Bernstein 
and Sharpe (1966) mention that aggression 
appears to be directed at those closest in 
status. 

The scant available data on macaque 
within-sex nonagonistic interactions—mainly 
grooming interaction—does not show a near- 
peer tendency (Sugiyama, 1971). Neither, 
however, does it show a counter tendency, 
indicating that total macaque interaction 
(agonistic plus nonagonistic) tends to take 
place between near-peers. 

Although I have limited this analysis to 
interaction between adults of the same sex, 
Alexander and Bowers (1969) show that if 
a complete Japanese macaque troop (males, 
females and juveniles) is arbitrarily strati- 
fied into status classes, then there is more © 
agonistic interaction within classes than be- 
tween classes. Part of their result may be 
spuriously explained by two facts: (1) adult 


Squirrel Monkey (Saimirit) Interaction Matrices 


et al., 1963)** 





Matrix entries represent 
number of all principal 
forms of social interactions. 


1 2 
í 
i 


* Data from seven experimental conditions are aggregated. 


** The females and juvenile male are excluded. 
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- Table 3. 


Males 


Rank: 


Male sources: 


. mulatta (Loy, 1971) 
. radtata (Simonds, 1965) 


Female sources: 


. mulatta (Loy, 1971) 


. trus (Bernstein, 1968) 





M 

M 

M. mulatta (Sade, 1967: 105, 

M. mulatta (Bartlett and Meier, 1971) 
M 

M 


Aggregated Macaque (Nacaea) Agonistic Interaction Matrices* 


Females 


-8 9 10 1 2 3 4 5 6 





108, 110) 


* Matrix entries represent the aggregate number of agonistic interactions 


between animals holding rank 1, 


males dominate females, and adult females 
dominate juveniles; and (2) adult males, 
adult females, and juveniles all tend to in- 
teract among themselves. Thus we would ex- 
pect the most dominant class in the troop 
to be mostly males (who interact as a sex 
cohort) and the least dominant class to be 
mostly juveniles, (who interact as an age 
cohort). By considering only adults, and 
treating the sexes separately, we avoid any 
spurious “near-peer” effect. 

Savannah baboons appear to form central 
hierarchies as in macaque troops where 
high-ranking males associate closely together 
(Hall and DeVore, 1965). On the other 
hand, the hamadryas baboon species does 
not form a central hierarchy. Kummer sug- 
gests, however, that hamadryas males inter- 


act with a stable set of peers (1968:108).. 


2, etc. 


in all source studies. 


Unfortunately nothing is known of the status 
ranks of these peers. The baboon data are 
too scant to draw conclusions here. _ 

The only gorilla datum on near-peer in- 
teraction is Schaller’s (1963) long observa- 
tion of a large group which included five 
mature males, The two most dominant males 
were often at the center of the group, while 
the other three males stayed at the periph- 
ery. 

Adequate chimpanzee interaction data are 
not available; however, Nishida (1968) has 
collected relevant data on pairing among six 
adult males in the wild. Nishida could not 
differentiate the status of the two top-ranked 
males, so I shall designate them 1’ and 1”. 
The other four males had a linear rank order 
and are designated 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Chimps freely form temporary groups of 


H 


kA 
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Table 4a. Frequency Distribution of 


Chimpanzee Pairs 


Ranks of the 
Partners 


Number of Times 
Pair Was Observed 


2,3 
3,5 
1',2 
2,5 
1",3 
4,5 


Total 








_ Source: Nishida (1968). 


variable size which may last a few hours or a 
few days. Table 4a shows the frequency dis- 
tribution of two-male groups (i.e., pairs) ob- 
served at Nishida’s feeding station. We may 
test whether or not near-peers have a special 
tendency to form pairs by first assuming the 
null hypothesis, i.e., that they do not have a 
near-peer tendency. This assumption allows 
us to calculate the “expected” number of 
pairings between the #k-ranked chimp and a 
chimp adjacent in status (En), two ranks 
away (Ej), and three or four ranks away 
(Eyg4). The formulae for these expected 
numbers are: 


Eu =Nipn 
Er =Nipa 
Ejs4 = N Piss 


N; is the number of times that the i##4-ranked 
male was observed paired with any other 






Table 4b. Null Hypothesis PrgBali 


eee nr Geen NaN if ah Med 
Rank Pit Pag Pi se: wre Ni 
1,1" 4 A ar “ay 
2 6 a ee 
3 4 6 oP a 

4 4 .2 .4 1 

5 2 2 6 7 
30 





*1' and 1" each were paired once and 
are combined here. 


male. pu is the probability that the #h- 
ranked male, if paired, will be with an animal 
of adjacent status. (pig and piss are defined 
analogously.) For example, the fourth- 
ranked chimp has two animals adjacent in 
rank (3 and 5) and three animals not ad- 
jacent (1’, 1” and 2), so pa =.4. Table 4b 
shows the values for all py, Piz, and piss. 
(These probabilities are calculated on the 
assumptions that 1’ is adjacent to 1”; and 
2 is adjacent to 1’, 1” and 3.) Data for 1’ 
and 1” are aggregated. 

Table 4c compares “expected” numbers 
with actual numbers of times the itk-ranked 
chimp was paired with an animal of adjacent 
status, etc. There is a small but fairly con- 
sistent tendency for the null hypothesis to 
underestimate the number of partners who 
are adjacent in rank, and to overestimate the _ 
number who are three or four ranks away. 
This indicates some tendency for near-peers 
to group together. Additionally, Nishida 


Table 4c. Expected and Actual Numbers of Pairs 





Partner Is: 


Actual Actual 


E534 
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(1968) observed two three-male groups, 
both of these consisting of adjacent ranked 
chimps (2, 3 and 4).8 

4, Rank and Participation. Table 5 shows 
available quantitative data on total (non- 
agonistic as well as agonistic) social partici- 
pation in troops, as a function of status 
rank. Males and females are ranked separ- 
ately, as usual. For each animal of the 
ranked sex, I have tallied his (her) inter- 
actions with all other troop members of both 
sexes (excluding very young animals). I then 
summed these tallies over all members of 
the ranked sex, and that is the column N, 
which is the basis of the percentages in 
Table 5. 

Macaques, baboons and male tree shrews 
show clear rank-participation effects; the 
higher the rank the more participation in 
troop interaction. Squirrel monkeys fit this 
pattern to the extent that the Jast-ranked 
animal is the lowest participator. The first 
three female tree shrews also fit the pattern, 


e Nishida also observed larger groups; but here, 
of course, most members necessarily have adjacent 
ranks, 


but the discrepant last ranked female is 
the highest participator. Tree shrew data are 
aggregated from two observation periods, 
and the discrepancy occurred in only one 
period, so perhaps it is a chance anomoly. 
Comparable data on lemurs, chimps and 
gorillas are lacking. 

Chimpanzees freely make and break tem- 
porary groups, sometimes remaining solitary. 
If high-ranked chimps participate more than 
low-ranked chimps, then high-ranked chimps 
should be alone less often than low-ranked 
chimps. Nishida (1968) made ninety-one 
sightings of six male chimps, fifteen of these 
when they were solitary. The two top- 
ranked chimps were solitary 7% of the 
times they were sighted, the two middle- 
ranked chimps were solitary in 15% of their 
sightings, and the two bottom-ranked chimps 
were solitary during 24% of their sightings. 

During Schaller’s long study of a large 
gorilla band, the top-ranked male was con- 
stantly with the group while all lower-ranked 
mature males were away for from one to ten 
months of the year-long period. The leading 
male is clearly the focus of group attention. 


Table 5. Participation in the Troop by Status Rank and Taxonomic Classification 


Tree Shrew? 


Rank? 
Males Females 
(N=5951) (N=2808) 
1 52% 28% 
2 26 21 
3 22 “ 20 
4 31 
5 
100% 100% 
Rank-order 
Correlation: +1.0 -.2 


key? Baboon" Macaques * 
Males Females Females 
(N=439) (N=8798) (N=557) § 

258 27% 32% 
59 19 26 
17 18 24 
22 19 
14 
101% 100% 101% 
+.5 +.7 +1.0 


‘Status rank inferred from dominance-submission interactions. 


2upata Longtpes, captive (Sorenson and Conaway, 1966). 


"Saimiri setureus, captive (Ploog, et al. 


“Papio anubis, captive (Rowell, 1966}. 


» 1963). 


‘Macaca mulatta, captive (Bernstein and Sharpe, 1966). 


EN is based on number of time-units in which interaction occurred rather than 


interactions per se. 


Ý 
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“Every independent animal in‘ the group, ex- 
cept occasionally subordinate males, appears 
to be constantly aware of the location and 
activity of the leader either directly or 
through the behavior of animals in his vi- 
cinity” (Schaller, 1963:237). 
` 5. Service and Control Functions. Soren- 
son and Conaway (1966; Sorenson, 1970) 
have observed many fights in captive tree 
shrew colonies; but they report no instance 
where a dominant animal broke up a fight be- 
tween subordinates, or performed any other 
service or control function. Dominant lemurs 
show no tendency to interfere in spats be- 
tween troop members nor to protect low- 
ranking animals (Jolly 1966:110). 

An adult male squirrel monkey will some- 
times break up agonistic encounters between 
two others (Ploog et al., 1963), but this is 
not a conspicuous activity within the troop 
(Baldwin 1971), Adult males also lead in- 
vestigations of apparent sources of troop 
alarm (Baldwin 1968). It is not clear how 
rank enters into these activities. 

Field studies of baboons (Hall and De- 
Vore 1965, Kummer 1968, Saayman 1971) 
and macaques (Imanishi, 1963; Southwick 
et-al., 1965, Kaufmann 1967) report several 
service and contro] functions performed by 
high-ranking males of the central hierarchy. 
They stop disputes between lower-ranked 
animals, provide close protection for mothers 
with infants, and take a central role in de- 

‘fense against predators. High-ranked males 
also direct troop movement, not necessarily 
by leading the procession, but often by sup- 
porting or “vetoing” incipient moves. Ex- 
periments have demonstrated the dominant 
macaque’s role in controlling aggression 
within the group (Tokuda and Jensen 1968) 
and protecting other members from feigned 
attack by the experimenter (Bernstein 1964). 

The dominant male of a gorilla group has 
pervasive control. “The entire daily routine 
—the time of rising, the direction and dis- 
tance of travel, the location and duration of 
rest periods, and finally the time of nest 
building—is largely determined by the 
leader” (Schaller, 1963:237). He addition- 
ally plays a controlling role in intergroup 
contacts. 

The dominant male in a chimpanzee group 
initiates group movement and regulates its 
speed and direction (Goodall, 1965; Nishida, 
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1970). These are temporary groups, how- 


‘ever, and it is not known if certain indivi- 


duals consistently control members of the 
larger population. Chimpanzees may coor- 
dinate in defense against leopards (Kort- 
land, 1965) and in hunting small animals 
(Teleki, 1973); but again, it is not known 
if dominant males play any special role. 
6. Rank Based on “External” Attributes, 
Sex and age are reliable status determinants 
in nonhuman primate groups, but it seems 
inappropriate to consider them “external” at- 
tributes (as We do for humans) since they 
are clearly correlated with strength, size, ex- 
perience and perhaps relevant hormonal dif- 
ferences.” The clearest example of a rank- 
relevant “external” attribute is when an 
animal’s status rank is largely determined 
by the rank of its mother, as in Japanese and 
rhesus macaque troops. Sons of high-ranking’ 
mothers may attain high rank without going 
through the usual peripheral stage of three- 
to-five year old subadults (Koford, 1963). 
Sade (1967) observed twenty-four fights 
among five yearlings in a rhesus troop and 
found, without exception, that yearlings de- 
feat their age peers whose mothers rank 
below their own and are defeated by their 
age peers whose mothers rank above their 
own. This was true independent of whether 
the mothers were nearby or far away. Koy- 
ama (1967) observed the same thing among 
Japanese macaques. This genéral relation- 
ship, but with an occasional ‘reversal, exists 
for each age cohort into adulthood. As fe- 
males become adult, they rank just below 
their mothers in the adult hierarchy. When 
males become adult, they tend .to rank near 
their mothers; but other status-relevant fac- 
tors have also come into play by this time. 
Most males eventually move up to rank 
above all females. , 
One could argue that the rank-correlatio 
between mother and child is due to geneti- 
cally-based physical similarities. However, if 
a mother’s rank is raised or lowered through 
experimental manipulation, her child’s suc- 
cess in fighting quickly goes up or down 


T These factors may also explain, in part, why sex 
and age are “external” status attributes for humans. 
For example, the male hormone testosterone is re~, 
lated to aggression and this, in turn, may relate to 
status in certain human settings (Persky et al., 
1971). 
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accordingly (Marsden, 1968). It seems more 
likely that infants are socialized into their 
status positions. Infants of high-ranked 
mothers play more often between themselves, 
while infants of low-ranked mothers do not 
exhibit any preference related to social rank 
in their playmate choice (Fady, 1969). 

Only macaques have been studied long 
enough to have the detailed genealogies 
necessary to determine status inheritance. 

7. Status Gestures. Tree shrews establish 
and maintain status through threat, chase 
and physical attack; wounding is common 
and sometimes fatal (Sorenson, 1970; Van- 
denbergh, 1963). Lemurs also use overt 
threat, and physical attack, sometimes tear- 
ing out fur (Jolly, 1966:99). 

Squirrel monkey status interactions are 
often characterized by chase, physical as- 
sault, and stylized penile display (Ploog and 
McLean, 1963; Plotnik et al., 1968). If food 
is placed between a pair of squirrel monkeys, 
both will go for it and one may steal it from 
the other. The food usually ends up with the 
dominant monkey (Ploog et al., 1963; 
.Mazur and Robertson, 1972). This contrasts 
with the placement of food between a pair of 
baboons or macaques, where both animals 
usually behave as if the food belonged to the 


Table 6. 


Status Characteristic Chickens 


dominant of the pair; he picks it up while the 
subordinate animal averts his eyes and does 
not try for it (Imanishi, 1963; Hall and De- 
Vore, 1965). This sort of status is evidently 
based on a well-developed normative system, 
and we may think of it as a deference struc- 
ture equally as well as a dominance structure 
(Rowell, 1966). In this sense, baboons and 
macaques are more similar to humans than 
to tree shrews or lemurs. Baboons and mac- 
aques differ markedly from humans in their 
great dependence on overt gestures of threat 
and submission. Status fights do occasionally 
cause injury (Sade, 1957, Kummer 1968). 
Chimpanzees are similar to humans in the 
subtlety of their status gestures and their 
low level of agonistic interaction. One chimp 
will defer to another of higher status. For 
example, if two meet on a narrow branch, 


tthe subordinate will allow the dominant 


right-of-way. Chimps are quite tolerant of 
each other, rarely fighting over food and oc- 
casionally even sharing it (Nishida, 1970; 
Van Lawick-Goodall, 1968, 1971; Teleki, 
1973). 

Gorillas are similar to chimpanzees in def- 
erence and tolerance except that they have 
not been observed to share food. Gestures 
are subtle and nonagonistic; 


Status Behavior Progression along the Primate Series 





3 Primates 


1. Consistent ranking of | yes yes yes 
power, influence and 
prerogatives. 


2. Stress symptoms in yes 
low~ranked members 


3. Tendency to interact 
with near-peers. 


4. High-ranked members 
participate more. 


5. High-ranked members 
perform service and 
control functions. 


6. Rank based on "exter- 
nal" attributes. 


7. Status gestures. overt threats; 


physical attacks 


yes (also in ? è 
high-ranked) 


doubtful doubtful ? 


Ed doubt ful doubt ful 


overt threats; 
physical attacks 


overt threats; 
physical attacks 


er 


Table 6. 
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CROSS-SPECIES 


STATUS 


Continued 


Primates 


Baboon and Macaque Chimp and Gorilla 


Man 










- i 
yes baboon: ? perhaps yes 
macaque: yes 
perhaps yes `| chimp: perhaps yes 
‘gorilla: yes 
— i i 
? baboon: ? ? yes 
. macaque: yes 
overt gestures; overt gestures; subtle gestures; subtle gestures; 
physical attacks; ` occasional physical | usually nonagon- usually nonagon- 
little observable attacks; observable {| istic; deference istic; deference 
deference deference and high toler- and high toler- 
ance ance 





-dominance is asserted with a minimum of 
actions. The most frequently noted gesture 
involving bodily contact was a light tap with 
the back of the fingers or hand against the 
back or arm of the subordinate animal. 
Slightly more forceful means involved pushing 
with both hands, or walking into the animal 
and pushing it over with the chest... . The 
dominant animal frequently does not assert 
its rank. . . . (Schaller, 1963:242). 


THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The foregoing results are summarized in 
Table 6. Many of the spaces are yet to be 
filled with data, and even those marked 
“yes” are tentative. Still, there is a clear 
pattern. The originally mentioned status 
characteristics either appear throughout the 
series, or they emerge as we move along the 
series toward man. This certainly does not 
imply that all characteristics of human status 
may be found among nonhumans. I could 
have selected other characteristics which* 
were uniquely human, such as any language- 
. related status behavior. Not all, but many 
important’ aspects of human status emerge 
in the series, indicating that these at least 
are noncultural behavior patterns of the 
higher primates, including man. 

Modern sociology ignores man’s evolu- 






tionary character, perhaps because of a dis- 
taste for Social Darwinism and Nazi racism 
(Mazur and Robertson, 1972:chapter 1). 
Social theorists often explain status by posit- 
ing mechanisms which are only applicable 
to humans, and therefore are obviously in- 
sufficient to explain comparable status pat- 
terns among nonhumans. For example, Bales 
explains ranking and differential participa-. 
tion in small groups, as well as the emergence 
of a leader, in terms of learning theory. His 
explanation assumes that the leader “is in- 
ternally rewarded by the ‘knowledge that 
he is right?” A secondary assumption is 
that “both the leader and the members 
identify with a symbol system and the leader 
is identified by the members as the ‘true 
spokesman, and interpreter’ of the symbol 
system.” (1953:139). : 
Homans, noting that girls prefer associat- 
ing with near-peers, explains that near-peers . 
“are apt to hold similar values, and so they 
are apt to reward and like one another. ...”. 
(1961:322). Several nonhuman primates 
also tend to interact with near-peers, but 
for them an explanation in terms of “similar 
values” does not have much meaning. 
Berger et al. (1972), in explaining why 
external attributes (i.e. “diffuse status char- 
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acteristics”) influence ranking, posit a sev- 
eral-step chain of reasoning that is performed 


by each member of the group. This mechan-. 


ism may logically explain why the son of a 
wealthy Caucasian family usually dominates 
the son of a poor Negro family in face-to- 
face interaction, but it seems inappropriate 
to explain similar behavior in macaques 
where the son of a high-status mother 
dominates the son of a low-status mother. 

Perhaps sociologists whose interests are 
limited to humans should accept cross-species 
behaviors as “giyen” and requiring no 
further explanation, as most of us accept 
hunger and the sex drive as given. There are 
always uniquely human variations on these 
givens, just as there are human variations 
on the sex theme; and these variations 
could, of course, be appropriately explained 
in uniquely human terms. Furthermore, 
uniquely human mechanisms may operate in 
addition to a cross-species mechanism. For 
example, a cross-species explanation is 
needed for the observed fact that chimps, 
gorillas and men usually handle status affairs 
_ without violence. But it is clear that in some 
human groups there is an additional factor 
since some cultures discourage violence more 
than others. Therefore, in this case, there 
may be a cross-species and a uniquely human 
(cultural) mechanism working together. In 
this sense, Bales, Homans and Berger may 
be correctly specifying additional mechani- 
isms which apply only to humans (or to cer- 
tain humans), but their theories are incom- 
plete since they are missing the cross-species 
component of the explanation. 

Blau (1964) and Homans (1961) consider 
high status to be a desired commodity which 
the group gives to certain individuals in ex- 
change for valuable services. In Blau’s 
words: 


Men who make essential contributions to a 
group as a whole, or to its members individ- 
ually, have an undeniable claim to superior 
status. . . . The obligations of group mem- 
bers to those who make such benefits possible 
are discharged by according them superior 
status. They command respect and compli- 
ance, which serve as rewards for having made 
contributions in the past and as incentives 
for continuing to make them in the future 
(1964:47). 


This Blau-Homans “exchange” explanation 
is appealing for species in which high-ranked 
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members do contribute valuable services to 
the group, e.g. macaques. It is doubtful that 
dominant tree shrews or lemurs perform com- 
parable services, however. Yet these species 
still rank themselves in terms of power, in- . 
fluence and prerogatives. Clearly, a rudimen- 
tary status system can operate without the 
exchange of deference for services. 

I have already pointed out that as we 
move along the primate series from tree 
shrew toward man, status interactions be- 
come characterized less by overt “hands on” 
power behavior and more by subtle, norma- 
tively-based deference behavior. If we re- 
strict the scope of the Blau-Homans explana- 
tion to status systems based on deference, 
excluding status systems based solely on 
overt threats and physical attack, then the 
theory is consistent with the cross-species 
data currently available. Marked deference 
behavior first appears along the series among 
macaques and baboons, and this is the same 
point in the series where we see clear signs 
of service and control functions performed 
by dominant animals (Table 6). For tree 
shrews, lemurs and squirrel monkeys we find 
neither deference behavior nor clear indica- 
tions of service and control behaviors. The 
status systems of macaques, baboons, 
chimps, gorillas and man have both charac- 


‘teristics, The fact that these two characteris- 


tics either appear jointly or not at all, is 
consistent with the explanation that defer- 
ence is given to high-ranked individuals in 
exchange for their contributions to the group. 
I emphasize again, however, that status rank- 
ing per se is not dependent on performing 
any particular services for the group, since 
ranking appears in species where dominant 
individuals do not make any special con- 
tribution. 


CAUTIONS 


Biological explanation has a bad name in 
sociology, so it seems appropriate to close 
with some cautionary notes, 

1. Social Darwinism assumed that if one 
institution evolved rather than another, then 
that one must be “fittest’* and therefore best. 
For example, since primate groups are dif- 
ferentiated by status, then this pattern must 
be evolutionarily adaptive and therefore 
proper and good. This sort of reasoning is 
prima facie absurd. The fact that one pat- 
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tern has evolved rather than another does 
not imply that it is morally better than 
another. 

2. To claim that status behavior has a 
noncultural basis does not dismiss the im- 
portance of experience. To the contrary, the 
fact that chimps and humans have subtler 
status-maintenance gestures than baboons, 
probably reflects their increased ability to 
learn subtle cues (footnote 5). No serious 
primatologist today accepts the notion of 
pre-programmed primate instincts that 
emerge full blown. Biological tendencies ma- 
ture and are modified through interaction 
with the social-cultural environment. For ex- 
ample, the “external” attributes that effect 
ranking must be learned since they may 
vary from one culture to another (Faunce 
and Smucker 1966). 

Furthermore, the fact that certain be- 
havior patterns are biologically evolved 
characteristics of a species does not neces- 
sarily imply that these patterns must occur 
in every society of that species. Appropriate 
manipulation of the social-cultural-physical 
environment might counter the normal tend- 
ency for these patterns to emerge. This is 
certainly true of evolved physical charac- 
teristics. The tragic malformation of tha- 
ladomide babies as a result of their prenatal 
environment is well known. Certain societies 
modify the physical form of woman by bind- 
ing girls’ feet or by inserting increasingly 
larger plugs into holes in lips or ears. Cir- 


cumcision is widely practiced in our own. 


culture, 
3. The stratification system of a large so- 
ciety is in many ways analogous to the 


status order of a small group, and it is . 


tempting to assume that if face-to-face status 
behavior is a noncultural characteristic, then 
large-scale social stratification must also be 


a noncultural characteristic (Tiger and Fox, | 


1971; Maclay and Knipe, 1972). But there 
is no biological justification for this sort of 
explanation by analogy. We have not ob- 
served macro social stratification in other 
species—only status behavior in face-to-face 
interactions. There is no basis for generaliz- 
ing from one level to another. 
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The requirements which a model of man must meet to be sociologically significant are out- 
lined, To overcome the limitations of presently popular behavioral models, a model of man 
based on recent studies of human learning, especially those of Bandura, is presented. A 
description of complexities introduced by recent empirical studies is followed by a summary 
set of formal axioms, and several illustrative theorems are then derived. 


their role in explaining sociological 

phenomena have intrigued sociologists 
for more than a decade. While there has been 
quite a debate over the adequacy of these 
propositions and their implications for soci- 
ological theory, little has been done to assess 
and update them in the light of current work 
in psychology. This article examines the em- 
pirical evidence which has accumulated since 
Social Behavior was published and attempts 
to improve the propositions so that their 
implications for sociology can be specified 
and evaluated. 


* We wish to thank Professor Philip von Bretzel 
for assistance with the calculus used in this paper, 
and Professor Peter Killeen for helpful commenis 
on behavioral principles. We also express our ap- 
preciation to the anonymous ASR referees. 


Hie behavioral propositions and 
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MODELS OF MAN 


Most sociologists, even those whose work 
does not center on individuals, must make 
assumptions about man. These may be im- 
plicit and rather vague, as in Parsons’ de- 
scription of the actor with a set of expecta- 
tions, need-dispositions, cognitive orienta- 
tions, and goal direction (1951:5-23). Or 
they may be explicit and specific, as in 
Lenski’s propositions that men dre motivated 
by self-interest and tend to be creatures of 


habit (1966:30-2). The limited set of as-.. 


sumptions about those selected aspects of 
man which a sociologist may require in his 
later theoretical and empirical work is 
usually referred to as a “model of man” 
(e.g. Simon, 1957). Such models are derived 
from one or another theory of personality 


' 


' 
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and vary greatly in content, theoretical clos- 
ure, and empirical support (e.g. Hall and 
Lindzey, 1970). 

While psychologisis spend much time de- 
veloping and validating the components of 
such models, sociologists usually consider 
models as given elements and proceed to 
their primary concern, the analysis of social 
structures and processes. Models of man in 
sociology suggest hypotheses and ideas about 
the structure and operation of social systems 
(e.g. Parsons, 1951) or small groups (e.g. 
Homans, 1961; Maris, 1970). In addition, 
models may be combined with various as- 
sumptions about society (e.g. Lenski, 1966) 
and organizations (e.g. Udy, 1965) to yield 
explanatory schemes about such topics as 
stratification and bureaucracies. Hence it is 
only the sociologist so enamored with his 
model of man that he forgets the study of 
men who can be justly accused of “bartering 


y [bis] sociological heritage for a mess of 


psychological pottage” (Schnore, 1959:634). 
Generally speaking, a model of man will be 
useful to the extent to which it contains 
simple, testable, and refutable propositions 
in the following areas of sociological con- 
cern: 

1. the establishment of behavior; 

2. the maintenance of behavior; 

3. the extinction of behavior; 

4. the modification of behavior (usually 
a combination of [1] and [3]). 

Such a model can then be used to describe 
large-scale processes (e.g. Kunkel, 1970) 
and small-group phenomena (e.g. Emerson, 
1972). Contrary to what is implied in much 
recent literature, behavioral models of man 
cannot be equated with exchange theory; the 
former treat the activities of individuals, 
while the latter involve dyads (e.g. Homans, 
1961) and larger groups (e.g. Blau, 1965). 
Models of man provide sociologists with 
propositions about human behavior in gen- 
eral which can be applied to a variety of 
phenomena, including interactions and social 
exchange. The fact that exchange theory is 
only one application of behavioral principles 


“and provides only one approach to social 


psychology is seen by comparing Homans’ 
(1961) and McGinnies’ (1970) approaches 
to the field. In this paper we will concentrate 
on models of man as such and not on the 
specific theories in which they might be used. 


HOMANS’ MODEL 


The behavioral model of man best knowm 
in sociology is George C. Homans’ (1961), 
developed during the late 1950’s according 
to concepts and data available at that time. 
It consists of four axioms based largely on 
elementary economics and Skinner’s para- 
digm of animal studies. Homans derived five 
theorems from these axioms and used them 
to explain successfully numerous findings de- 
scribed in the social-psychological literature 
(e.g. Maris, 1970). The theorems form the 
core of “exchange theory” (e.g. Emerson, 
1969) and have become so identified with 
modern-day social behaviorism that learning 
theory and exchange theory are almost re- 
garded as one. 

During the last ten years, these nine prop- 
ositions, and especially the theorems, have 
been criticized on several grounds. First, 
the empirical foundation—mainly the results 


The most important axioms concerning indi- 
vidual organisms are (Homans, 1961:28-9): 

1. “The more fully an animal has been de- 
prived of a positive reinforcer, the more often it 
emits an activity so reinforced; the more fully it 
has been satiated, the less often it does so.” 

2. “The more often an activity is reinforced, 
the more often the animal emits it; the more 
often an activity is punished, the less often the 
animal emits it.” í 

3. “The withdrawal of a positive reinforcer 
releases the emotional behavior we call aggres- 
sion, the presentation of a positive reinforcer 
may release, besides the reinforced activity, some 
degree of positive emotional behavior.” 

4. “Any increase in the frequency of a par- 
ticular activity entails by that very fact a decrease 
in the frequency of an alternative activity.” 


The five theorems concerning human (social) be- 
ior are (Homans, 1961:53-5, 75): 

I. “If in the past the occurrence of a particular 
stimulus situation has been the occasion on which 
a man’s activity has been rewarded, then the more 
similar the present stimulus situation {s to the 
past one, the more likely he is to emit the activity, 
or some similar activity, now.” 

II. “The more often within a given period of 
time a man’s activity rewards the activity of 
another, the more often the other will emit the 
activity.” 

III. “The more valuable to a man a unit of the 
activity another gives him, the more often he 
will emit activity rewarded by the activity of the 
other.” 

IV. “The more often a man has in the recent 
past received a rewarding activity from another, 
the less valuable any further unit of that activity 
becomes to him.” 

V. “The more to a man’s disadvantage the rule 
of distributive justice fails of realization, the 
more likely he is to display the emotional be-- 
havior we call anger.” 
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of laboratory studies with animals, especially 
pigeons—has bothered both sociologists and 
philosophers. Those who reject the assump- 
tion of phylogenetic continuity, or who in 
other ways distinguish between pigeons and 
people, either demand human data or hold 
that studies with humans would result in 
different or at least modified propositions. 
Second, the logical status of the propositions, 
as well as the claim that they are among 
the most general of any sociological explana- 
tion, have been questioned and denied. 
Third, some suggest that the propositions 
in their present form are too simple, too 
few, and too generally phrased. Factors in 
human behavior are thought to be more com- 
plex, more numerous, and much more specific 
than is apparent in Homans’ five proposi- 
tions and the “other things being equal” 
caveat. 

However, the assessment of any model 
must distinguish among the content of its 
constituent propositions, their empirical 
foundation, the specific descriptive phrases 
used, and the claims made for its applica- 
bility. Each may vary independently and 
usually reflects an author’s time, place, and 
purpose. Homans’ behavioral model of man 
relies heavily on animal studies, but this 
reliance is an artifact of the history of psy- 
chology; in the 1950’s there simply were 
not many human studies, and very few 
theoretical treatments of human learning ex- 
isted (cf. Hilgard, 1953; Hilgard and Bower, 
1966). Current human evidence does em- 
pirically support behavioral models based on 
learning (e.g. Bandura, 1969), and we sus- 
pect that it is not so much the behavioral 
model of man, but rather the claims made 
for it, as well as its use in sociological theory 
(e.g. Homans, 1964) and everyday affairs 
(e.g. Skinner, 1971) which has made socio- 
logists uneasy. Finally, Homans noted only 
a few of the “other things” which must be 
equal for the propositions to hold (e.g. 1961: 
21, 28-9, 51-5). Research of the last fif- 
teen years has greatly increased information 
about what these “other things” are and how 
they affect the validity and applicability of 
each proposition. 


A BEHAVIORAL MODEL OF MAN 


Homans’ theorems and axioms concern be- 
havior which presently exists, has already 
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been learned and for which specific descri- 
minative stimuli and contingency probabili- ` 
ties have been learned through an individu- 
al’s previous experiences. Such a concern 
with maintenance and extinction (and by 
implication behavior modification), however, 
does not exhaust the questions of interest to 
sociologists. A more complete model should 
also describe the establishment of new ac- 
tivities, and would treat behavior modifica- 
tion explicitly. 

Homans’ theorems provide only one ex- 
planation of how activities are learned: if 
a new activity should occur and be rein- 
forced, it is more likely to recur, and when 
it is emitted at a relatively high rate and 
in appropriate circumstances, we can say it 
has been “learned.” Note, however, that be- 
havior must occur before it can be rein- 
forced; hence a new behavior must “exist” 
before it can be “learned.” While this situa- 
tion holds in some cases, much evidence 
argues (e.g. Bandura, 1969) that most hu- 
man learning proceeds through modeling 
rather than direct experience, as Homans’ 
model implies. In fact, life would be quite 
dangerous if people did not rely on instruc- 
tions, observations, and imitation. Complex 
activities and drawn-out schedules of rein- 
forcement, especially, are likely to be learned 
only through instructions. An- adequate 
model of man, then, should contain proposi- 
tions about the maintenance, extinction, and 
establishment of behavior; and for the latter 
there should be propositions about direct 
and observational learning. Furthermore, one 
should be able to derive the propositions 
of a behavioral model of man from human 
studies. By relying exclusively on human 
studies, one should be able to take into ac- 
count whatever characteristics are uniquely 
human; similarities of men and animals 
might become apparent but would be irrele- 
vant, and a major critique of the model as 
well as an important source of polemics 
would thereby disappear. 


The Building Blocks 


Our major sources of data are such current 
studies of human learning as are found in 
Bandura (1969), Baron and Liebert (1971), 
Krasner and Ullmann [1965), Ullmann and 
Krasner (1965) and the Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis. The evidence described 


v 
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and analyzed in these and other recent works 
will be summarized in generalizations which 
become the basic components of our model. 
We will treat them as higher-level proposi- 
tions from which lower-level hypotheses will 
be derived. Together they should enable us 
to describe, explain, and predict a wide range 
of activities which constitute social struc- 
tures and processes. 

The basic idea of the model, and the major 
conclusion of literally hundreds of studies, is 
that most behavior patterns of interest to 
sociologists are learned, maintained, extin- 
guished, and modified by means of differ- 
ential reinforcement and punishment. The 
consequences of a person’s previous activi- 
ties, which greatly affect the probability of 
future repetition, may be directly or vi- 
cariously experienced. Present circumstances 
provide information about probable future 
events based on past experiences, and thus 
serve as signals for present behavior. 

While empirical evidence for this thumb- 
nail sketch of general learning models is 
impressive, the whys and wherefores are 
less well understood. The relationship be- 
tween behavior, past and present environ- 
mental events, and internal processes has 
been treated variously by such investigators 
as Hull (1951), Rotter (1954), Skinner 
(1953), and Bandura (1969), to mention 
only a few. Since the sociologist’s interest 
in overt behavior and its relationship to 
present and past social events can be rea- 
sonably well satisfied however the internal 
structure and operation of the human “black 
box” are conceived, it will be enough to ab- 
stract principles from learning studies rather 
than to subscribe to a particular learning 
theory. 

Such a procedure is especially advisable 
today because there are at least two major 
behavioral schools. One has a long history 
of experimental work, emphasizes direct ex- 
periences, and is associated mainly with 
Skinner. Since the work of this school under- 
lies Homans’ model of man, the character- 
istics of its experimental paradigm have en- 


.tered the study of social behavior and 


exchange. Another and more recent school, 
associated mainly with the work of Bandura 
but foreshadowed by Miller and Dollard 
(1941), allows for observations and vicarious 
experiences and includes a host of specific 


propositions about human learning and be 
havior. These propositions and their experi 
mental and naturalistic support contribut 
significantly to the humanization of the be 
havioral approach. at 


AXIOMS OF A BEHAVIORAL MODEL OF MAN 


Introduction 


We now turn to the model—first, to it 
empirical foundations and various logica 
considerations, and then to its axioms. Sinc» 
a sociological treatise is not the place to de 
scribe psychological experiments and othe 
studies in detail, we will limit ourselves t 
listing the significant sources of empirica 
evidence underlying an axiom. A major prob: 
lem we encounter is the complexity of ele- 
ments and relationships involved in acquir- 
ing, maintaining, and modifying behavior 
As the results of experimental and natural- 
istic studies accumulate—Bandura (1969), 
for example, requires more than six hundred 
pages to analyze hundreds of human studies. 
—it becomes increasingly difficult to gen- 
eralize without doing violence to qualifying: 
data. A sociologically relevant general mode 
of man, however, need not include all the: 
processes important to psychologists. Our 
discussion of reinforcement, for example, as- 
sumes intermittent schedules but is not con- 
cerned with the differing behavioral effects 
of variable-interval and variable-ratio sched- 
ules. Since one article cannot solve the prob- 
lems of complexity and generality, we have 
been content with verbal descriptions of some 
of the intricacies along with the formal sum- 
mary statements. 


The Reinforcement Principle 


The idea that an activity’s past conse- 
quences affect the probability of its repeti- 
tion has been expressed and elaborated by 


. many psychologists, whose list of diverse 


experiments and studies is truly impressive 
(e.g. Hilgard and Bower, 1966). From 
Thorndike’s “law of effect” through Hull’s 


systematic formulations and Skinner’s “op- 


erant conditioning” to Bandura’s studies of 
behavior modification, the reactions of an 
individual’s social and physical context to his 
present behavior have been considered the 
major determinants of his future activities 
(e.g. Herrnstein, 1970). 
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The most general statement of this rela- 
<tionship—a person rewarded for an activity 
is likely to repeat it—has often been thought 
circular; and the definition of reward (or 
reinforcer) has been viewed as a tautology. 
However, this problem arises only when a 
reinforcer is defined exclusively in terms of 
a particular preceding activity (for a solu- 
tion, see Burgess and Akers, 1966). Human 
studies generally rely on either the tran- 
situational character of complex reinforcers 
and their relations to a variety of depriva- 
tions, or on preference hierarchies. That is, 
if something is known to reinforce a par- 
ticular activity at a specific time and place, 
one may assume it is likely to reinforce other 
behavior patterns at other times and places 
as well (Hilgard and Bower, 1966:481 ff.). 
And when ‘activities are ordered in a hier- 
archy of relative preference (based, for ex- 
ample, on time spent on them in a free 
environment), a “higher” behavior will rein- 
force any “lower” activity (Premack, 1965). 

` Many sociologists have viewed reinforcers 

in terms of deprivations, such as the lack of 
money or status, and have produced several 
careful analyses of cultural or learned rein- 
forcers and their workings in social systems. 
Weber’s (1947) analysis of prestige, Warn- 
er’s (1960) discussion of occupation, repu- 
tation, and source of income as class indica- 
tors, as well as Lenski’s (1966) and Merton’s 
(1957) treatments of monetary and other 
values or goals, are excellent illustrations of 
diverse and significant reinforcers and de- 
privations in social life. 

The term “reinforcer” can be applied to 
material objects, symbols, or the behavior 
of another person; while “reinforcement” 
refers to both the process of presentation 
and the individual’s experience. The latter 
term is quite complex, for it includes not 
only the external presentation of reinforcers 
and removal of aversive stimuli (such as 
turning off a loud radio) but also the self 
administering of rewards (thus Bandura, 
1969:32-8 attaches great importance to self- 
reinforcement). All three types of events 


increase the probability that the preceding | 


activity will be repeated. - 

The literally hundreds of experiments, 
studies, and observations concerning the re- 
lationship between behavior, its conse- 
quences, and its replication, which have 


filled psychological journals over the years, 
have been analyzed by Bandura (1969: 
217-92); our first axiom summarizes them: 


1. If an activity is followed by a reinforcer, 
it is likely to recur in similar circumstances. 


The Modeling Principle 


When a new activity becomes part of an 
individual’s behavioral repertoire, we usually 
speak of acquisition or establishment. The 
processes involved, generally subsumed un- 
der “learning,” fall into two categories. The 
first, direct learning, is usually associated 
with the writings of Skinner (e.g. 1953, 
1961) and his followers. Briefly, the rele- 
vant studies indicate that an individual 
learns through his own experiences which 
amount to trial and error: the “correct” 
activities are reinforced by some environ- 
mental reaction, while the “errors” are either 
punished or ignored. Obviously, a behavior 
cannot be reinforced unless it has occurred, 
hence learning is partly a matter of luck and, 
in the case of complex human activities, a 
long and arduous process. The procedure of 
“successive approximation” in which an ap- 
proximation of the eventual behavior is rein- 
forced, is commonly used; but here as well as 
in studies of imitation (e.g. Baer, et al., 
1967), the new behavior must occur before 
it is reinforced. 

The second type of learning, usually called 
“modeling,” has been studied especially by 
Bandura (e.g. 1969) and his associates. A 
rapidly increasing number of studies show 
that men learn by observing both the ac- 
tivities of others (the models) and the con- 
sequences of these actions. Later on, in simi- 
lar circumstances, an individual is likely to 
“try out” the behavior he has observed if 
it was reinforced for the model (hence 
Bandura, 1969:30-2, speaks of “vicarious 
reinforcement”). However, whether the in- 
dividual will continue to behave thus depends 
on whether or not he is rewarded. Modeling, 
in short, informs a person of a new activity 


and its likely consequences, but whether it 


becomes part of his repertoire depends on 
his own future experiences. If the new ac- 
tivity is not reinforced or if it is punished 
when he performs it, he is not likely to re- 
peat it. In addition, modeling provides in- 
formation of how not to behave (through 


-A 
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the observation of punishment), definitions 
of the “right” circumstances for action, and 
the rewards one might expect on the basis 
of what has happened to other people (Ban- 
dura, 1969:118-216).? The latter provides a 
basis for relative deprivation and is an im- 
portant ingredient of the sociological prob- 
lem of “distributive justice.” According to 
Bandura, the observation of other people’s 
outcomes helps one define the nature and 
effectiveness of directly experienced rein- 
forcers by providing a standard for evalu- 
ating the consequences of one’s behavior as 
beneficial, equitable, or unfair. Hence the 
same consequence may be experienced as a 
reward or a punishment (and affect behavior 
accordingly), depending on whether com- 
parable actions by others are treated more 
or less favorably. 

Evidence provided by studies of this sec- 
ond type of learning may be summarized in 
the form of our second axiom: 

2. If an activity is learned through modeling, 
then the observer is likely to repeat it in 
similar circumstances (provided the mod- 
el’s behavior was reinforced). 


The Deprivation Principle 


When physiological and cultural require- 
ments are not met, a person is said to be 
deprived, and when these requirements have 
been met, a person is satiated. Both state 
variables are matters of degree,-change over 
time, and vary even among individuals of 
the same culture. 

There are two major types of deprivation, 
not always easily distinguished. The first 
type, physiological or primary, derives from 
human physiological requirements like food. 
There are relatively few of these depriva- 
tions, they can change quite rapidly and be 
manipulated with relative ease. The second 
type, cultural or secondary, is learned, varies 
from one group and age to another, and 


2 While it is generally correct to say that the 
effect of modeling is identical to that of learning by 
direct experience, one must recognize additional 
variables at work. An observer’s respect for the 
model, age differences, whether the model is a 
stranger or a friend, and perceived similarities be~- 
tween mode] and observer, all affect the probability 
that an individual will repeat what he observes 
(Bandura, 1969:136-8). Overall, however, the conse- 
quences of the observed behavior and one’s own 
later experiences appear to be the most significant 
determinants of learning through modeling. 


would include such phenomena as the lack 
of fashionable clothing, prestige, or popu- 
larity. The variety of these deprivations is 
wide indeed, they may change rapidly or 
slowly, and they are often difficult to de- 
fine, measure, and reduce. Most animal 
studies involve primary deprivations like 
hunger; whereas, human beings are affected 
by a great variety of amorphous secondary 
deprivations. Important complexities are 
thereby introduced into any analysis of hu- 
man social behavior (e.g. Bandura, 1969: 
225-9, 261-82). 

For example, physiological deprivations 
are limited, specific, and easily reduced. 
Thus, when reinforcers are viewed as means 
of reducing deprivations, it follows that the 
types, scope, and opportunity of reinforce- 
ment in this area will be relatively circum- 
scribed and temporary, for every presenta- 
tion of a reinforcer reduces the deprivation 
and makes the next reinforcer “less valua- 
ble,” to follow Homans, Cultural depriva- 
tions, however, are less limited and specific, 
and therefore much more difficult to reduce: 
monetary and status deprivations, for ex- 
ample, seem almost impossible to eliminate. 
Such associated reinforcers as money and 
deferential behavior from others appear to 
have no lasting effect on the degree of de- 
privation, and the next reinforcer is not 
likely to decrease in value. To the extent 
that social life involves cultural deprivations 
and reinforcers, therefore, we should expect 
considerable stability in the “value” of most 
rewards. 

Since reinforcers are able to affect be- 
havior through their capacity to reduce de- 
privations, the absense of deprivations in 
effect eliminates reinforcers as well. Hence it 
would be difficult to establish new behaviors 
and to maintain existing activities; further- 
more, an individual would be quite inde- 
pendent of his social environment and its 
reactions to him. At the very least, then, 
the schedules and types of reinforcement 
effective at one degree of deprivation cannot 
be expected to be effective at another magni- 
tude. i 

Since deprivations take two major forms, 
and since the cultural form has great variety 
and relative stability, the casual and indis- 
criminate use of this concept—and therefore 
of “reinforcer” as well—should be avoided 
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in the analysis of complex social behavior. 
Hence, while it is useful to generalize, any 
generalization should be considered to hold 
only for the specific type deprivation, its 
rate of reduction, and its malleability in a 
particular situation. We summarize existing 
empirical evidence in the following axiom: 


3. If a person is deprived of some items, these 
items tend to be reinforcers; if a person is 
not deprived of some items, they do not 
tend to be reinforcers, 


The Extinction Principle 


Not all consequences of behavior are re- 
inforcers. Another large class of conse- 
quences, called “aversive stimuli,” refers to 
things, events, symbols, or activities of others 
which increase a person’s deprivation, are 
in some way painful or unpleasant or reduce 
the probability that the preceding activity 
will be repeated. As with reinforcers, aversive 
stimuli should be viewed transituationally; 
what a person considers aversive at one time 
and place, he is likely to consider aversive at 
~ other times and places as well. However, the 
circumstances must be similar; a friend’s 
frown is usually more powerful than a 
stranger’s. Finally, some behavior patterns 
may be intrinsically aversive, but these are 
as subject to question as intrinsically rein- 
forcing activities. Again, we should distin- 
guish between a relatively small number of 
physiologically based aversive stimuli, sub- 
ject to relatively easy manipulation and 
rapid alteration, and a wide range of cultural 
(ie. learned) aversive stimuli (Bandura, 
1969:293-354). 

The procedure of “punishment” refers to 
the presentation of an aversive stimulus, 
the withholding or withdrawal of a rein- 
forcer, or the presentation of a reinforcer 
much smaller than expected. The extreme 
form of the latter is, of course, not being 
rewarded when one expects to be. In general, 
punishment reduces the probability of be- 
havior repetition, and if repeated, eventually 
results in the activity’s extinction. Punish- 
ment is often associated with emotional 
reactions and other behaviors which inhibit 
the learning of alternatives, hence it is not 
as effective a method as reinforcement for 
establishing or maintaining behavior. The ex- 
istence of spontaneous recovery, moreover, 
often restricts effectiveness to the short term. 


While the characteristics, operations, and 


limitations of reinforcers have been widely . 


studied, those of punishment have not. As 
a result, present knowledge is incomplete 
and tentative, Axiom 4 summarizes the avail- 
able empirical evidence (Bandura, 1969: 
355-423): 


4. If an activity is not followed by a rein- 
forcer, it is not likely to recur in similar 
circumstances, 


We now turn to a more formal statement of 
the model’s axioms and theorems. 


THE FORMAL MODEL 


Axioms of a deductive model are higher- 
level propositions which explain lower-level 
theorems, in the sense that the latter are de- 
rived from axioms by rules of inference 
(Hempel, 1965). Since deriving theorems 
from axioms requires that the latter be stated 
in formal terms, we will use a simple calculus 
flexible enough to incorporate most features 


_ of quantification theory.’ 


The Calculus 


The calculus of formal systems consists of 
four parts: (a) vocabulary, (b) formation 
rules, (c) rules of inference, and (d) axioms 
(Woodger, 1939). We will present a brief 
discussion of these parts, for the logic of 
calculi is not our major concern (for descrip- 
tions, see Quine, 1959; Suppes, 1957; Copi, 
1967). 


3 Our analysis could be performed in the logic of 
quantification. However, to go from the calculus of 
this paper to quantification logic, we would need to 
introduce new predicate constants and variables as 
well as rules dealing with quantifiers. Hence it seems 
that quantification logic, though useful in revealing 
the structure of statements, is ineffident and cum- 
bersome for our analysis. The inefficiency of quanti- 
fication logic can be illustrated by taking the simple 
subject-predicate sentence: “The activity is rein- 
forced.” In quantification theory, the statement 
yields: (4 x) (Ax D Rx); or in words “For every 
x, if x is an activity, then x is reinforced.” In our 
calculus, the same sentence yields: Ra, where the 
lower case “e” refers to any activity, and the upper 
case “R” refers to the predicate “is reinforced.” 
Our model is relatively simple and permits intuitive 
reasoning. Generally, the letters used as predicates 
in our calculus are self-evident; hence understand- 
ing the material discussed in the previous section is 
sufficient for understanding the structure of the 
calculus. 


t 
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Vocabulary. The vocabulary of a formal 
system consists of the symbols used in writ- 
ing the statements of the system. The sym- 
bols and their meanings for our formal sys- 
tem are as follows: 


Logical Constants: “-” ee “& and, 
if then, “<>” logi equivalent 


Punctuation: sana _ 


Vocabulary for the Formal Model: 
Symbols Interpretation 

S -discrete, identifiable stimulus field 

D -state of deprivation 

L -observational learning 

a -any activity (R)* 

b, -any new activity 

O -observation 

AD ~activity to alleviate deprivation 

R -reinforcing stimulus (S‘) 

t -temporal location 
Examples and intuitive meanings of these 
terms—as heuristic devices—are given in 
Table 1. 

Formation Rules. The formation rules of a 
formal system indicate how to construct 
meaningful expressions of the object lan- 
quage or the language being described. While 
the rules are generally stated in terms of 
“well formed formulas,” we will depart from 


* (The symbols in parentheses refer to the com- 
mon notation used in the psychological literature) 


Table 1. Examples of the Foregoing 
Symbols and Their Intui- 


tive Meanings 


Example* Intuitive Meaning 
S; Person in a given stimulus 
context 
a, Person's activity 
Ra — Activity is reinforced 
Rb Novel activity is reinforced 
Di Person is deprived 


AD, Activity to reduce specific 
deprivation 


Lb, | New behavior learned through 
ý nonreinforced observation 


Rb2,- Person ohsérves model's 


Oa } . ‘behavior which is rein- 
1 

. forced 

tel The next temporal location 


- *The subscripts assigned to the sym- 


bols refer to persons. 


this format and use, instead, a paradigm 
which consists of a sequence of five elements. 


Let: Ke, = a set of elements 
where i = ei Sa andk= 5 


Cso) = any sequence of five elements 


(so) = (OF ez, e,: ay: e;) 

Each element is assigned a specific loca- 
tion, as shown. The elements of the paradigm 
in turn refer to the dimensions incorporated 
by the behavioral model, as follows: 


Elements Dimension ; 
e, External state (i.e., discrete context 
of a stimulus field) 


e, Internal state (e.g., processes such 
as thinking or feeling, and conditions 
of being thirsty or tired) 

e€ Overt behavior (i.e. activity which 
can be measured) 

e, Function element which maps an ac- 
tivity (Le., reinforcement) 

e€ Temporal location 

The activity symbol Ada, for example, 
should be understood as being in location es, 
or in the “activity” dimension. Great care 
must be taken to ensure that the elements 
are placed in the correct dimensions; where 
the sequence is not filled with all five ele- 
ments, the @ notation will be used to pre- 
clude any ambiquity which might arise. As 
a general rule, a paradigm must contain a 
sequence of one or more elements to be 

considered meaningful in our calculus, D 
symbolic expression for this rule is: 7 
with i elements, where i may range from 1 
to 5. For example, the statement: “If a per- 
son’s behavior is reinforced, then the be- 
havior is likely to occur again,” in our cal- 
culus yields: 


AT f, aye Ra, t >—» Ka, tH» 
Where the first element S, is the situation in . 
which a person’s activity is reinforced, the 
second element or an internal state is absent 
as indicated by @, the third element is the 
activity of a person, ai, the fourth element 


` is the mapping of the activity or Ra, and the 


fifth is the expression of temporal location. 
In the object language (i.e:, the language 
being described), it is understood that the 
behavior occurs in a given situation; this is 
made explicit in the metalanguage (i.e., the 
language of the description itself). The t+1 
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in the “then” clause denotes the temporal 
sequence of the activity as implied by the 
original statement. In the example, the Ø 
notation is not used in the “then” clause 
since the symbols’ references are quite clear. 

Axioms. The general principles adduced 
above are the content of our model and may 
therefore be taken as its axioms. 


1. Meinforcement Principle. If aa activity is followed by a 
` reinforcer, it is likely to recur in similar circumstances. 

LOM Cie Be aye Ray t) ‘ G, eG, ei) 

IT, Modeling Principle. If an activity is learned through modeling. 
the obsarwer is Likely to repoat it in similar circumstances 
{provided the model's behavior was reiaforved) . 
aay (ay, Lys BS, tt) — Co, tl) 

THI,” Deprivetion-satiation Principle, If a person is deprived of 
wome items, these itmas tent to be reinforcers; if x persoa ia 
not deprived of some items, they do not tend to be reinforcers. 
nals Cip Dye ADe, g, E> Cae, EX 
M,2 %,. D> Ade, $, » Ca g <, t) 

I¥, Extinction Priaciple. If an activity is not followed by a 


reinforcer, it is not likely te cogur in similar circumetances. 
Mi Cre ap M, ‘> k KOR ey — i eet) 
Definitions 
vet. de Oe s o, n Ye Cay, ms e) 
ota Co He Bt) em CH ay BB eH) 





Rules of Inference. For the most part, 
standard rules of inference will be used in 
the proofs. However, due to the nature of 


* Vicarious learning = the acquisition of behavior 
through observing a model’s activity and its conse- 
quences. 

+ In general, we shall conform to the conventional 
format used in deriving theorems from axioms in 
the form: Pı, Ps, . . ., Pa/C (Copi, 1967). In this 
format, the formulas Py, Ps,..., Pa serve as premises 
and the formula C as the conclusion. Its validity is 
determined by the form of the argument: If Pu, Ps, 
.. a Pa are true, then so is C; ie the conclusion 
follows logically from the premises. The demonstra- 
tion constitutes a line 


Sı 
Ss 


Sx 

where E is either a premise, or follows from 
previous S 1) ’s by a rule of inference, and ¢ Sx 

is C. Usually, the proof entails taking one or more 
<S) % as premises and obtaining < S: ) as the 
last entry of the proof. Theorems are thé < Sx) ’s 
in any proof. The reason for each step in the deriva- 
tion is generally written with reference to previous 
steps and to a rule of inference. This makes explicit 


our formation rules additional rules are in- 
troduced to permit inferences required by 
the calculus.’ 

Theorems. Given the calculus of the formal 
system, it is a simple task to determine pre- 
cisely which axioms are required for deriv- 
ing a given theorem; in essence, the axioms 
contain all the model’s theorems. Since we 
wish our model to express the knowledge 
generated by recent human learning studies, 
we shall consider it “complete” when sig- 
nificant behavioral propositions can be de- 
rived from its axioms. For this reason only a 
limited number of theorems will be derived 
to demonstrate its utility. 

Continuing Reinforcement Theorem. A 
theorem derived from Axioms 1 and 3.1 sets 
the condition under which some reinforcers 
are likely to remain effective regardless of 
how often they occur. From these axioms we 
derive an important, if not basic, theorem for 
the maintenance of behavior (the continuing 
reinforcement theorem): If a person is de- 
prived of physical or cultural items, he is 
likely to engage in those activities which 
will reduce these deprivations. 


the deductive steps which are often left implicit in 
less rigorous derivations. 

5 R1: Absorption: Given the conditional 4 So) 
>S), if one or more elements are absent in 
< So) , then any of the elementless dimensions may 
be filled with an appropriate < e). 

Example: : 
1. (Si, Ø, a, Ra, tẹ > “a, t+1 
Sa 2 os: J, ai, Ra, 5 > RB Absorp. 
ere “I” stands for any internal state. 
Line 2 follows by absorption, 

R2: Assimilation: Two sequences C si and 

S:) which are lines in the proof may re- 
writfen as one sequence as long as none of the 
elements conflict. Two elements conflict if and only 
if: 

(a) they are appropriate to the same dimen- 
sion; 
(b) they are different. 


Example: 1. < Si, Ø, a, Ø, t 
2. S, Ø, a, Ra, t 
. 3. Si, Ø, a1, Ra, t) Assim. 


Line 3 follows by assimilation, 

R3: Disintegration: A sequence may be rewritten 
as the sum of two or more sequences, if and only 
if, they can be assimilated to form the original 
sequence, 


R4: Substitution: {So <> S) 


So — Ss: 
& > Ss 


< 


s 


w 


BEHAVIORAL MODEL OF MAN ` gg, 


TOM l: (y x y, +) . (OP se) —> [si w) 


‘the preef ef this theorem sen be showa ae follewsi 
‘ 


$ POE: 2 

Loo Gta med a Gy. CS Qoe u 
2 2, (Hy, Oe AO, Fe ys G m, » ALL 

en ph ye ae e Gan) news 
a a G Dy. Me, B, » 3, Simp. 
s. s. Qa) 1,4, nr. 
‘ 6 Gye Dpr ma, m, » 4,5, desta, 
no ja Gew) f 2, ttp. 
LO s je Dye Aa, Ma, » é (. ta * 6,7, Caj. 
s , 


t 2,8, EP. 





YO, Ti, 10, C8). Pj, aca, f, t) a (aye 1) —«, wa) +, C.P. 


notes TEn Dire. Ari Starian detis Du ecas of the ssqumption 
undex the rele of conditional prouf (See Cepli, 1967:96). 


Satiation Theorem. Axiom 3.2 asserts that 
in the absence of deprivations the activities 
are not likely to be reinforced (i.e, the items 
will not become reinforcers). Axiom 4 tells 
us that if this is the case, then it will be quite 
difficult to maintain old activities or estab- 
lish new ones. The theorem which follows 
from Axioms 3.2 and 4 can be called the 
“Satiation theorem,” for it asserts that if a 
person is not deprived of physical or cultural 
items, he is not likely to engage in activities 
to obtain the items. In this context, the 
“items” may be defined as “less valuable,” 
and the person is said to be in “state of 
satiation.” l 


n. meom Çi, 5p. Abe, ss, ts 


(sy. tel) e co ta) 
The proof of this theorem follows the same 


` pattern sketched above. No proof will be 


given for this theorem or subsequent theo- 
rems whose proofs call for steps similar to 
those already given. 

Modeling and Vicarious Reinforcement 
Theorem. According to modeling research, a 
person’s readiness to perform an activity de- 
pends on whether or not the model he has 
observed engaging in the activity is re- 


© Abbreviations used in the proofs: 
= Axiom 

T = Theorem 

Simp. = Simplification 

Conj. = Conjunction 

‘MP. =Modus Ponens 

CP. = Conditional Proof 

H.S.. . = Hypothetical Sylogism 
<- Def. = Definition 
. Sub. = Substitution 

Assim. = Assimilation 

Disint. = Disintegration 

Export. = Exportation 

Absorp. = Absorption 


warded. We restate the central idea of Ban 


dura’s theory seach 
a. 1 as o s, ee ye ») bet. 1 
u. 2 amus Ye Ga D ta 


M4. (t.3) 3. Cy. s a, s j Q ms een) Law 


Bandura shows that one must distinguisl 
between learning and performance, and tha‘ 
a response must be learned before it can be 
imitated (1969:118-43). Axiom 2 tells us 
that if an activity is learned (is part of the 
observer’s repertoire), then the observer is 
likely to “try out” the novel response. From 
the definition of learning (Def. 2) andi 
Axiom 2, the “learning theorem” can be de- 
rived: If a person has learned an activity ini 
the past, he is likely to engage in similar 
activity in the next similar circumstances. 


mon 3s Ca te. Ht) 8 Q rn) e G et) 


en eT bef, 2 
Gye BL Be) ——> hy, ea) i) 
n Guy ety e Ky. tt) e o te a, Dieta. 
re Gemona) e Ge) oh ea ia oe, 
If our model is to contribute to theoreti- 
cal developments in the social sciences, it 
should include the “vicarious reinforcement 
principle” because this is one of the major 
characteristics of human behavior and rep- 
resents a significant difference between Ban- 
dura’s and Skinner’s approaches to learning. 
We can derive Bandura’s principle as a theo- 
rem of our model by combining the definition 
of learning (Def. 3) and Axiom 2. From 
these it follows that if a person observes that 
a model’s behavior is reinforced, then he is 
likely to engage in similar activity in the 
next similar circumstances, l 


naon 4: Gs. ~, s. DF « 


+ & 1) 


poor: 
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Maintenance and Extinction Theorems. 
Unlike Miller and Dollard’s theory of social 
imitation (1941) which views reinforcement 
as the major vehicle for learning, Bandura 
views: reinforcement as a facilitator of per- 
formance and a means of sustaining be- 
haviors learned under conditions of nonre- 
inforced observation. From Axiom 1 and 
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Theorem 3, it follows that if the behavior 
an observer adopts from a model is rein- 
forced when he himself performs it, then 
the activity is likely to occur again in the 
next similar circumstances. 

meen 5+ G mye by e 9a K w) —+&,. “| 


Ly me 2 Ge es gr ea) ~ 
2 hye et) a G ty i G to) n 
2 OU ai r mo 6 G ò — ó, wi) 1.2, Asaia. 
4 Gye mt) — [G ud — &, “d| 3, Report. 
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Finally, extinction can occur if the be- 
havior an observer adopts from a model is 
not reinforced when he himself exhibits it. 
From Axiom 4, we derive our sixth theorem: 
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Summary. In this section we have de- 
scribed the behavioral model in terms of a 
calculus and have shown (1) how general 
principles of learning might be rendered into 
a strict formal system, and (2) how various 
theorems can be derived from these axioms. 
In particular, we have shown that theorems 

concerning the establishment, maintenance, 
` and extinction of behavior can be derived 
from the five axioms of the model. The gen- 
eral principles adduced in this paper do not 
exhaust the principles of social learning and 
behavior; and the model is too simple to 
represent the complexities involved in all 
social behavior.? Yet the model contains 


TIt is, of course, possible to begin with more 
complex axioms than we have in this paper, As a 
case In point, Herrnstein (1970) has recently 
demonstrated that behavior in choice situations can 
be described by a “matching law,” which provides 
an excellent basis for accurate prediction in both 
“single behavior” and “multiple schedule” situa- 
tions. In a “two activity” situation the formula is: 
B1/B2=V1/V2; it indicates that the ratio of two 
rates of activities is equal to the ratio of the values 
of events which follow them, where “value” may 
be taken to be rate, amount, or immediacy of rein- 
forcement. The validity of this law for behavior in 
small groups is currently being tested (Conger, 
forthcoming). In a paper now in preparation we 
will demonstrate how the present axiom system 
may be quantified and used to apply such a principle 
as the matching law to social behavior (for addi- 
tional discussions of the matching law, see Rachlin, 
1971 and Killeen, 1972). 


axioms that specifically relate to the four 
areas any sociologically relevant model of 
man must consider: The establishment of be- 
havior is treated by Axioms 1, 2 and 3.1., 
the maintenance of behavior by Axioms 1 
and 3.1, and the extinction of behavior by 
Axioms 3.2 and 4. Behavior modification 
involves all five axioms, for altering activities 
involves little more than the extinction of 
some old behaviors and the establishment of 
new ones. Axioms 1, 3 and 4 may therefore 
be viewed as the major components of a be- 
havioral model of man since they are re- 
quired in the analysis of all four areas. 
Figure 1 graphically portrays the structure 
of our behavioral model of man. 


SOME SOCIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The behavioral model we have described 
is not new—the basic ideas of reward and 
punishment are common in sociology and 
indeed are part of the conventional wisdom. 
But as long as one knows only that men 
learn or that the consequences of behavior 
affect future repetitions, one will have dif- 
ficulty incorporating these ideas into meth- 
odological and theoretical efforts, Our be- 
havioral model enables us to analyze the 
elements of social phenomena and processes, 
to specify the relations among elements, and 
to indicate the factors responsible for 
changes in these elements. It is only upon 
the formulation of a precise model that be- 
havioral principles can be applied to so- 
ciology in a rigorous, consistent, and fruit- 
ful manner, 

This model of man adds two elements to 
Homans’. First, we recognize that behavior 
is often learned and modified by observa- 
tion and vicarious reinforcement. Second, in 
a serial presentation, later reinforcers are 
not always less valuable than earlier ones. 


Changes in value depend on modeling and . 


the nature of deprivations, and these vary in 
stability. We have also found it unnecessary 
to establish an axiom concerning anger. it 
is true that sudden schedule changes often 
arouse anger, but the sociological significance 
of this fact is not clear. 

The postulate that most activities (R) 
are preceded by one or more discriminative 
stimuli (S?) and eventually are followed by 
one or more contingent stimuli (S* and S°), 


as 


By. 


BEHAVIORAL MODEL OF MAN: -S4 


‘ Reinforcement Modeling , z 
Deprivation Principle Principle Extinction Satiation 
Principle (Skinner) — (Bandura) Principle Principle 
(Ax. 3.1] [ax. 1] [Ax. 2] [Ax. 4] {Ax. 3.2] 

Def. 1 
Def. 2 
; Def. 3 
(T3) 

(T1) Learning (T4) (T2) 
Continued Theorem Vicarious Satiation 
Reinforcement Reinforcement Theorem 
Theorem Theorem 

(T5) j (T6) 
Maintenance Negative 
Theorem Punishment 

Theorem 


Ficure 1. Tae RELATION OF AXIOMS AND THEOREMS IN THE BEHAVIORAL MODEL * 
"A line from one number to another ending with a dot indicates that the former entered into the 
derivation of the latter, : 


leads us to look for the S? and S* of those 
persistent and ephemeral activities which 
comprise the sociological subject matter. We 
can focus on group activities and categories 
of individuals, like women, minority mem- 
bers, or graduate students, to discover and 
analyze the operating SP and S" and their 
behavioral implications. While the structures 
and operations of the social contexts of such 
individuals vary, it will be fruitful to gen- 
eralize about both the common discrimina- 
tive and contingent stimuli as well as the 
behavior patterns which are thereby shaped 
and maintained. 

In addition, our model of man sensitizes 
us to look for the social factors involved in 
the absence or low frequency of relevant 
SP and S", the presence of aversive conse- 
quences, and the absence of learning op- 
portunities. In this area the individual’s 
perspective is especially important, i.e., what 
he thinks the state, variables and behavioral 
consequences are. Our model treats a per- 
son’s perceived context, even if he has dif- 
ficulty describing it, and not an observer’s 
view of it. Furthermore, we must not forget 
that there is a reciprocal relationship be- 
tween individual and context. While we 
have emphasized the environment’s influence 
on the individual, this is due only to our 


focus on models of man; a person’s behavior 
also affects his social environment, but the . 
specifics of the reactions here depend on so- 
cial and cultural factors, rather than on 
psychological principles. Suffice it to say 
that both experimental studies and careful 
naturalistic observations “demonstrate that 
persons, far from being ruled by an impos- 
ing environment, play an active role in coh- 
structing their own reinforcement contin- 
gencies through their characteristic modes 
of response . . . [thus] each person partly 
creates his own environment” (Bandura, 
1969:46-7). 

Finally, we can conceptualize complex so- 
cial structures as intricate arrangements of 
large numbers of SP-> RS" triads. Such 
configurations of activities—or “patterns” — 
have been assumed and described by many 
sociologists, but heretofore they have been 
little more than figures of speech. Our model 
of man makes it possible to indicate how 
several triads combine to produce “patterns,” 
and how the resulting structure of discrim- 
intive and contingent stimuli affects be- 
havior. Hamblin’s (1971) recent study of the 
inconsistent and aversive operation of many 
schools and Kunkel’s (1970) work on social 
change provide good examples. 

In summary, our model enables us to 
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analyze social behavior by asking: “What 
are the S? for this activity?” and “what are 
the S (or S°) for that behavior?” The an- 
swers, together with our model’s proposi- 
tions, allow us to specify the probabilities of 
replication and modification, and to indicate 
the likely repercussions on other activities. 
We do not mean to suggest that all of 
- sociology will benefit from using a formal 
behavioral model, or that psychological prin- 
ciples are the only ones sociologists will find 
useful. The old question: “What is the role 
of a model of man, or of psychological prin- 
ciples, in sociology?” has not yet been an- 
swered; we believe it cannot be without a 
set of precise and formal propositions whose 
role in the analysis of specific sociological 
topics can be described in considerable de- 
tail. 
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SOME DEVELOPMENTAL INTERPERSONAL DYNAMICS 
THROUGH CHILDHOOD * 


H. W. SMITH 
University of Missouri, St. Louis 


American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (October) :543-—552 


Methods for studying small groups are applied to theoretical questions derived from social 
psychology. Groups of five persons, of like sex and age, ranging from age five to twenty 
were studied over four separate sessions. The focus was on age-related developments in 
interpersonal dynamics, suck as number of tnteraction participants, clique formation, inter- 
action forms, interaction sequence profiles, and within-session dynamics, Piagetian, social 
learning and symbolic interaction paradigms are used to interpret the findings. The evidence 
argues that negative and positive interpersonal actions differ in their effect on social adapta- 
tion, status and power differentiation increases with age, and that developmental stages 
are more complex than the Meadian and Piagetian traditions have suggested, Furthermore, 
the data suggest strong pressures towards homeostasis within interpersonal relationships, 


regardless of age. 


the development of interpersonal dy- 
namics through the life cycle. Indeed, 
a search of the literature turned up only one 
article of any scope (Smith, 1960). The de- 
scriptively enlightening but theoretically in- 
sufficient propositions laid down by Mead 


Le empirical work has been done on 


* This paper utilized a portion of the data re- 
ported in the author’s dissertion. See Herman W. 
Smith, “Some Developmental Antecedents of Adult 
Interpersonal Behavior,” unpublished Ph.D. disser- 
tation, Northwestern University, 1970. 


(Reck, 1964), Piaget (1967) and their fo 
lowers (cf. Flavell, 1968; McCall and Sin 
mons, 1966) on interpersonal dynamic 
through the life cycle invite clarification. Fc 
example, if developments within groups at 
observed across age groups, will the sam 
intra-age dynamics be observed, whatever th 
age of the group members? There is theore! 
ical reason to believe that intra-age dynamic 
differ for adults as compared to child group: 
Bales (1950:33) says that “effective dec 
sion-making is basically a continuous proces 
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of building and maintaining a structure of 
cultural objects. . . .” Certainly we assume 
that children’s groups have less cultural base 
than other groups; and, therefore, we could 
assume that interaction processes in them will 
be more random. Thus, the age of the group 
members could be related to intra-age dy- 
namics, since the socialized adult, unlike the 
child, will have learned normative strictures 
on possible interaction. These strictures, in 
turn, would grant a stability to the adult 
interpersonal structure not found among 
children. The problem of the relationship be- 
tween inter-age and intra-age development 
then becomes to determine the age at which 
adult intra-age dynamics is reached, assum- 
ing that interpersonal situations require 
establishing “rules of the game.” 

A possible objection to comparing adult 
with child interpersonal dynamics concerns 
the relativity of time for developments at 
each age level. Psychoanalytic and behav- 
ioral literature commonly notes that develop- 
ment is more rapid at the earliest ages. 
Hence, a group of four-year-olds observed 
over a month’s period may not yield results 
comparable to a group of adults so observed. 

Other interaction differences have been 
noted as possible sources of error in adult- 
child comparison studies. Piaget (1954; 
1957) stressed that child interaction differs 
qualitatively and quantitatively from adult 
interaction. The qualitative difference he at- 
tributed to the egocentric nature of the child. 
The child, in contrast to the adult, allegedly 
bases his communication on his own view- 
point rather than his listener’s. Each of these 
problems is dealt with in the next section. 


METHODS 


The Sample. With no precedent for ascer- 
taining the age level cutting point for adult- 
child interaction patterns, a simple adult- 
child. dichotomy cannot clearly specify the 
development of interpersonal responses. 
Since not until the age of four does a child 
normally participate in groups larger than 
two (Parten, 1933; Mussen, 1960), age four 
sets a reasonable minimum for the subjects. 
The upper age limit was twenty-one, since 
the literature (Hare, 1962:107-8) indicates 
that adult interpersonal dynamics seem 
stable from eighteen on. Inter-age differences 


are larger at younger ages. The younger the 
subject, the more impressionable and less 
stable (Mussen, 1960). Further, changes 
are more rapid and pronounced earlier in 
life, 

Subjects were drawn from a Northside 
Chicago kindergarten-elementary-high school 
parochial school system and Catholic college. 
These were stratified by median class age— 
five, six, eight, ten, thirteen, sixteen and 
twenty. Students within these .classes were 
pooled by sex and names were then randomly 
drawn from each list. 

Groups were comparable with respect to 
personal and social characteristics (white 
Catholic, working and lower middle class, 
college preparatory), degree of transiency 


(artificially constructed groups), group size - 


(five), group sex composition (like-sexed),} 
and number of sessions (four one-half hour 
sessions). This comparability corrected for 
such potential internal validity problems as 
history, maturation, statistical regression, 
differential respondent selection, and experi- 
mental mortality (Campbell & Stanley, 
1963). 

Data Collection. For comparative pur- 
poses it is not feasible to use one category 
system for children and another for adults, 
as past studies have done. A category system 
is needed adequate for handling data from 
children and adults. Borgatta’s (1962) re- 
vision of Bales’ I.P.A. was used because it 
emphasizes intensity of interaction in the 
Bales’ system. 7 

A major objection to using adult inter- 
action category schema with children’s 
groups has been that since children’s inter- 
action is not completely socialized, some 
category representing “egocentric” speech is 
required (Piaget, 1967:32). In other words, 
socialized interaction occurs only when (a) 
One person’s. action is responded to by an- 
other; (b) each person is aware of the other 
and of the action in question; and (c) the 
action responded to is directed to or is about 
the person responding (Dyck, 1963:78). In- 
teraction sequence analysis circumvents the 


*YIn the data reported in this article, there were 
no statistically significant s=x differences; hence, 
all male and female group data have been com- 
bined for each age level. Two of the four groups 
at each age level were composed of members of 
each sex. 
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need for egocentric categories because it 
shows that ego’s actions modify the distribu- 
tion of responses from alter’s repertory in 
interaction (Raush, 1965). Thus, if sequence 
changes in interaction are not as apparent or 
don’t exist for children, (i.e., are more ran- 
dom), then one might have independent 
proof of the child’s egocentric speech. For 
egocentric, unlike socialized speech, lacks 
interpersonal modifiability since ironically in 
it, the person believes he is sharing the view- 
point of alter while in truth he remains iso- 
lated within his own (Piaget, 1967). Se- 
quence analysis of alter’s reactions to ego’s 
actions may show that interpersonal modifi- 
ability is necessary (i.e., attempted answers 
to questions) to socialized verbal interac- 
tion. 

The Task. Task requirements called for 
standardization across groups at all age 
levels to insure that the same basic stimulus 
was received. Given the wide range of ages, 
a general and ambiguous stimulus was re- 
` quired; hence, a different: Rorschach card 
was chosen for each of the first three ses- 
sions, and two Rorschachs were used in the 
fourth. Groups were told to come to com- 
mon agreement on what they saw in the 
Rorschach, and then to make a group story 
from that perception. 


FINDINGS 


In this section, the findings for group size, 
coalition formation, status, power, interac- 
tion profiles, interaction sequences, intra- 
age, and inter-age dynamics will be con- 
sidered. 

Physical Aspects, Physical features are the 
most elemental level of interpersonal be- 
havior. Size, for example, refers to the num- 
ber of participants. One must also consider 
complicating facets such as coalitions of par- 
ticipants. A comparison of children (Parten, 
1933) with adults (James, 1951, 1953) sug- 
gests that children, given the choice, gravi- 
tate towards groups of two more often than 
do adults. Indeed, Parten (1933) shows that 
before age four children cannot interact in 
groups of five or more. Even after age four 
. children’s groups tend to break down into 
twosomes more often than adults’. For ex- 
ample, in the fourth session of this experi- 


ment, the five and six year old: groups splip 


into sub-groups to analyze the`Rórschachs. A 


Table 1 may help explain the phenomenon’` 


of cleavage formation. By observing the dif 


ferences in amounts of interaction addressed 
to the group (Sum to 0) across age, we see 
that the amount increases with age. Indeed, 
using two-tailed tests for independent sam- 
ples, from ages 6-8, 8-10, and 10-13, these 
increases are significant béyond the .001 
level, and beyond the .05 level for other ages. 
This result suggests that younger children 
may not have a clear conception of a group 
beyond simple two-person relations. Thus, 
one would expect these groups to have a 
higher number of cleavages than adult 
groups. As further support of this line, group 
percentages were compared within ages by 
sessions (variance not shown). Variance was 
greater at younger ages, suggesting again 
that from session to session younger sub- 
jects’ interaction patterns are less stable 
and, hence, less predictable than older sub- 
jects’. Within-session variance decreased 
significantly between ages 6-8 (p < .001) and 
ages 8-10 (p<.02) using two-tailed F-tests 
for independent samples. 

The data also reveal status and power 
development across ages. Table 1 shows a 
gradual increase with age in differences in 
total initiated interaction. Thus, the two per- 
sons with highest initiated interaction initi- 
ate approximately the same amounts; the 
third and fourth persons initiate approxi- 
mately half the amount of the first and 


second persons; and a fifth person initiates | 


approximately one-fourth as much as the 
third and fourth persons. It seems reasonable 
to conclude that the inability of younger 
group members to deal with group size and 


‘complexity creates a much less differentiated 


power structure. Furthermore, evidence 


shows that the highest participator seems, ,Ț 


with increasing probability, to receive more 
acts than he initiates, with increasing age. 
This indicates, following Bales arguments 
(1970:87-8), that there may be more be- 
havioral acknowledgement of status and 
power with age. 

Interaction Forms. In studying the de- 
velopment of types of interaction, it is use- 
ful to have diagnostic norms for judging the 
uniqueness of interaction rates. Although 
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Table 1. Who-to-Whom Interaction Matrices by Age (in percentages) * 








1 2 3 4 5 Sum to I Sum to 0 Total Init. 









NN RH 
ee we ew 
e3 UI OO ft 





1 4.9 4.1 3.8 1.9 14.7 32.1 46.8 
: 2 -- 2.35 2.0 5 16.6 5.5 22.1 
From: 3 1.9 -- 6 -6 11.6 3.9 15.5 
4 1.3 .4 -- 2 7.6 2.5 10.1 
5 .7 -4 3 -- 4.3 1.2 5.5 
Sum Rec. 8.8 7.2 6.7 3.2 54.8 45.2 100.0 





A "Sum to I" stands for sum to individuals, "Sum to 0" for sum to the group, and 
"Sun Rec." for sum received. 
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Borgatta’s IPS has no such device, Bales 
and Hare (1965) provide statistical stan- 
dards for adults using Bales’ IPA. These 
standards may be used with the IPS col- 
lapsed into the original IPA distinctions.” 

Table 2 shows the interaction profiles for 
each age group. The use of the combined 
categories 01 and 02, equivalent to Bales’ 
“shows solidarity,” is close to 1.96 standard 
deviations below the suggested Bales-Hare 
diagnostic mean at age five. Category 02 
seems generally to increase with age, though 
statistically this trend is not significant. 

One can easily see the increasing use of 
acknowledgments (04) and signs of under- 
standing (05) with age. Showing agreement 
(04 and 05 combined) is slightly less than 
1.00 standard deviations below the mean for 
both five- and six-year olds. This may mean 
that showing agreement is somewhat more 
primitive than is showing solidarity. This 
seems logical since showing solidarity would 
seem somewhat more interactively complex 
and abstract. 

Bales’ “gives suggestion” (06 and 07 com- 
bined) also is little used at age five where 
the percentage is 1.96 standard deviations 
below the mean, while for age six it is less 
than 1.00 standard deviations below the 
mean. This is also the case for “gives opin- 
ion,” which can be obtained by summing 
categories 08, 09, and 10. 

There seems a clear-cut increase (p <.001 
at every age gap except ages five and six) in 
the use of “asking for opinion” with age. 
Also, the percentages at ages five and six 
are well below 1.00 standard deviations from 
the norm.’ Questioning behavior approaches 
adult standards around age thirteen. 


*Bales (1970:473) claims the distribution of 
percentage rates are heavily skewed to the right, 
and thus he has in later publications used the 
median rate instead of the mean. The difference is 
that the median rate is only slightly lower than the 
mean. This difference should not pose a problem 
for the present analysis. 

Since Bales’ diagnostic profile is based on twenty- 
one different adult studies, it is reasonable to 
assume that when children’s interaction consis- 
tently deviates greatly from the mean (ie, more 
than one standard deviation), we can use this as 
a test of significant differences between child and 
adult interaction. Unless otherwise specified, T-tests 
for independent samples under two-tailed assump- 
tions are used as reference statistics. 

* The reader familiar with Bales’ schema will note 


The IPA category “shows tension” (sum- 
mation of 15 and 16) percentages for age 
five are well over 1.96 standard deviations 
above the mean, while for ages six through 
ten they are over 1.00 standard deviations 
above the mean. A similar, though more 
striking, trend is witnessed in the IPA 
“shows antagonism” (summation of 17 and 
18) where the percentages for all ages be- 
tween five and ten are over 1.96 standard 
deviations above the mean, after which a 
sharp reduction seems to occur in the amount 
of antagonism shown. Both trends are sig- 
nificant beyond the .001 level for all age 
levels, 

The remaining categories, “shows tension 
release,” “gives information,” and “disagree- 
ment,” do not seem to develop from ages five 
to twenty. 

Two other types of content in interac- 
tion are important in relation to develop- 
ment trends: positive-negative and task-ex- 
pressive content. The more negative the con- 
tent (the further to the right of category 
13), the sharper the drop in negative content 
with age. Conversely, the more positive the 
content (the further to the left of category 
4), the sharper the rise in positive content 
with age (p<.001 for every age level). 

Further, by combining negative and posi- 
tive reaction percentages we can compare ex- 
pressive behavior to task behavior. Task be- 
havior increases from approximately 47 per- 
cent to 68 percent of interaction between the 
ages of five and thirteen and then drops off 
slightly and stabilizes at about 58 percent 
(p<.001 for ages 5-13, p<.01 for age 
13-16). Apparently, there is less need for ex- 
pressive behavior with increased age, thus 
more behavior becomes task relevant. 

Interaction Sequences. Several trends are 
evident in interaction sequences shown in 
Table 3. The data support our earlier con- 
tention that one learns to use positive con- 
tent with age. Indeed, there is an age-related 
inclination for positive proactions to be fol- 
lowed by positive reactions (p< .001 for 
every age gap), attempted answers (p < .001 
in every case) and questions (p< .001 for 





that the Borgatta system lacks the two other types 
of questions. This is due to the fact that littl 
theoretical use has been made of these two cate- 
gories (Borgatta, 1962). 
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Interaction Profiles in Percentages by Age 


Table 2. of Groups 





0i 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 ng : 
Common Shows : Self- 
Social Shows ronoys acknow- Agree- Gives zog: ae analysis 
Age Acknow- Soli- [emsion edges, ment, Procedural 8@5tS "pinion, or Self- 
Release, Under- 7 Solu- Expresses E 
ledge- darity h d Concur- Suggestion tion Wish ques 
ment Laughs stands rence tioning 
05` 0.9 0.1 8.8 2.4 1.3 0.0 0.0 6.5 0,0 
06 2.8 0.1 9.1 3.8 0.8 0.4 * 8.7 0.0 
08 3.6 0.3 10.0 5.6 1.0 1.5 0.5 14.5 0.0 
10 Red 0.4 8.6 7.0 0.7 1:1 0.4 13.7 * 
13 1.4 0.3 7.4 10.9 1.3 0.6 0.4 25.7 h 
16 1.8 0.5 12.3 10.9 2.4 0.4 0.2 18.0 a 
20 2.9 1.3 10.2 12.9 2.1 0.8 0.3 18.0 * 


Table 2.--Continued 





Interaction Procass Score Categories 





10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Ref. to n. 
t Gives Asks Show Shows 
co Orien- Alea for Dis- Tension, Shows Antag- Ego 
Redir- tation, tion, Opinion, agrees Asks for Tension onism, Defen- Total** 
ected infor Repeats Evalua- ` Help Increase Is Ne- siveness 
Agg. mation tion manding 
0.8 12.9 27.4 0.5 2.8 15.0 4.0 8.4 9.9 99.8 
( 9384) 
0.4 13.0 28.9 0.7 4.3 10.8 1.8 6.0 8.3 99,9 
(11446) 
0.4 4.6 30.5 1.6 3.1 8.5 1.3 6.1 7.0 100.1 
(11958) 
1.0 4.7 32.0 1.9 3.3 6.3 2.0 5.7 8.9 99,9 
(14054) 
0.2 4.0 33.8 3.5 3.4 3.9 0.9 2.1 0.1 99.9 
(14862) 
0.2 6.5 30.1 5.2 3.5 3.7 1.2 2.9 n.4 100.2 
(15026) 
0.3 6.6 25.9 5.9 2.3 6.5 1.5 1.9 9.4 99,8 
l (16702) 


* Less than one-half of 0.1. 


** Not all percentages add up to 100.0 due to rounding errors: in parenthesis 
below each total percentage is the total raw number of interaction scores for 


each age grouping. 


age 13-16, 16-20). No trends appear for 
negative proactions followed by positive re- 
actions. 

Attempted answers are more likely to 
follow: positive proactions, attempted an- 
swers (p< .001 for all cases) and questions 
(p< .001 for ages 6-13; 16-20) with age. 
Negative reactions to attempted answers 
falls off with age (p<.001 for ages 6-13; 


16-20). All four proaction categories are 
more likely to be followed by a question with 
age, although the increases are only signifi- 
cant (p< .001) for ages 10-16 for attempted 
answers and for ages 13-20 for questions. 

Positive proactions and attempted answers 
elicit no discernible differences in negative 
reaction with age. But questions tend to be 
followed increasingly by negative reactions 
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Table 3. 








3 








7.88 ** 4,22|4.10 8.33 .06 





.42 .02 


Proaction 


8.29 31.53 .52 10.64 


21.82 | 4.20 10.64 .11 16.70 
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Inter-age Interaction Sequence Development Expressed in Percentages 


4 






































4.19} 6.11 9.48 .29 4.55 /4.78 9.86 
9.31 32.26 1.00 9.61 32.61 

15 42 -89 „03 -45 1.08 
.72 30 12.40 | 4.33 8.15 









3.--Continued 


Table 
Age 
10 13 16 20 
Proaction 
3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3. 4 





5.02 12.84 .71 2.57 





12.67 44.23 2.33 5.42 
97 
2.38 


04 
-33 14.65 


2.32 .06 .31 


5.37 .37 2.24 





* 1. Pos. react.; 


2. Attpt. 


ák Less than one-half of .01 percentage. 


(p<.001 for age 16-20); while negative 
proactions decrease dramatically in subse- 
quent negative reactions with age, particu- 
larly between the tenth and thirteenth years 
(p < .001). Thus, thirteen of the possible six- 
teen interaction sequences vary distinctly 
with age. 

Intra-Age Dynamics. Heinicke and Bales 
(1953) and others since have noted that 
‘when adult problem-solving discussion ses- 
sions are divided into three equal time pe- 
riods, the predominant activity shifts from 
one phase to another in a manner which re- 
flects the stages of the group’s progress to- 
ward a decision. Table 4 may shed some light 
on the question of whether these intra-ses- 
sion dynamics are specific to adults or also 
found in children. 

Positive reactions tend to increase over 
each of the three periods regardless of age 
(p< .001 in every case). Giving suggestions 
(p=n.s) and reacting negatively (p< .001 
in every case except age thirteen, between 


8.27 14.76 1.36 3.23 
15.49 31.95 2.91 5.45 





1.58 





3.48 4,94 












10.99 13.59 1.55 3.25 






13.06 29.15 3.50 5.81 
1.65 3.50 65 
3.33 5.38 .84 3.56 












2.78 





-21 .49 
-69 2.41 





19 

















ans.;,3. Quest.; 4. Neg. react. 


periods 2 and 3) also tend to increase slightly 
over periods, regardless of age. Opinions, 
again regardless of age, tend to increase from 
period 1 to 2 and decrease from period 2 
to 3 (p<.001 in each case). Finally, giving 


information tends to decrease over each pe- , 


riod for all ages (p < .001 except for age Be 
between session 2 and 3). 

It may seem surprising to find Sias 
movements within sessions at all ages ap- 
proximating the adult model. The litera- 


ture, in particular Bales (1950), emphasizes , 


that children lack sufficient common cultural 
understandings, or developed “rules of the 
game,” for effective group decision-making. 
However, although phase movement slopes 
are similar across ages, y-axis intercepts are 
relative across ages (i.e., while positive re- 
actions increase from period 1 to 2 and then 
decrease through period 3 for all ages, the 
intercept base increases from 12.9 to 25.7 
percent over the fifteen year span.) 
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Table 4. 
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Phase Movements in Group Progress toward a Necision hy Age* 










Positive 


Reactions Suggestions 


Age 






Period ' Period 


1 





Negative 
Reactions 


Period 
2 













Opinions Information 













Period 
2 








37.2 39.0 39.9 a) 

6 30.0 32.0 31.7 44.6 41.8 41.8 
8 25.3 26.3 26.5 40.8 36.0 33.4 
10 25.9 26.3 26.9 40.1 38.3 37.1 
13 8.2 11.1 11.1 45.4 41.4 39.5 
16 10.5 12.9 12.8 46.9 39.3 38.8 
11.1 13.7 13.8 8 36 3 








* Table 
"100.0% in all cases due to rounding errors. 
the three phases, and not on the total sessions. 


is expressed in percentages. 


DISCUSSION 


An inherent limitation of the methodologi- 
cal tradition followed is its difficulty in show- 
ing causal, or even correlational ties between 
variables. Nevertheless, the data suggest an 
orderly development from child into adult 
patterns of group dynamics. Several explana- 
tions may be given for the findings. 

Interaction profile analysis of Table 2 
showed that task behavior and questioning 
behavior stabilized between the thirteenth 
and sixteenth years. Negative verbal inter- 
action appeared before the fifth year but 
was not used in adult fashion until between 
the sixth and eighth years, and positive 
verbal interaction was used in adult fashion 
around age six. Hence, socio-emotional be- 
havior may be less complex, and more primi- 
tive in origin, than task-relevant behavior.‘ 
Perhaps, the younger the child, the less neu- 
trally he regards objects, and the more he 

. perceives identity-oriented (Turner, 1968) 
objects. Because the child cannot easily dif- 
ferentiate between himself and his environ- 
ment, he is more likely to perceive things 
he dislikes as a threat to his identity. As 
the person comes to know his identity bet- 
ter, he may come to feel more integrated 


tM. O. Gordon has suggested to me that a de- 
crease in negative socioemotional behavior may 
simply reflect the child’s learning of positive and 
task oriented behaviors. 






Percentages do not add up exactly to 


Percentages are hased on each of 


personally. Hence, it is conceivable that he 
learns to discriminate better between the 
massive flow of stimuli from without and 
thus to respond more selectively towards 
others. 

While this symbolic interactionist per- 
spective can be used to interpret the findings, 
social learning theory may be applied. For 
example, positive and negative actions ap- 
pear behaviorally independent, as suggested 
by Bradburn (1969) and Bradburn and 
Caplowitz (1965). ‘This view contradicts 
several models (Foa, 1964; Bales, 1950, 
1970) which assume negative and positive 
actions to be behavioral opposites. In other 
words, their functional bases may differ. 
For instance, negative actions may be based 
more genetically than positive actions 
(Etkin, 1967:6); and thus, the individual 
may need to learn to use negative actions 
more discriminately. On the other hand, posi- 
tive reactions may be learned more through 
social situations, perhaps because the indi- 
vidual learns that rewards cause less stress 
than punishments (Homans, 1961). 

Several indicators support the Piagetian 
proposition that egocentrism should diminish 
with increasing age. First, the increasing use 
of question tallies with the Piagetian view 
that the child learns consciously to adapt his 
viewpoint to others rather than assumes 
(falsely) that they share the same world 
view. 
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Second, four developments in interaction 
sequences reinforce the above interpretation: 
questioning proactions tend increasingly to 
be followed by attempted answers and nega- 
tive reactions, attempted answers tend to be 
followed by attempted answers, and negative 
proaction-negative reaction tends to fall 
away with age. Questions followed by at- 
tempted answers shows obvious awareness of 
alter and action directed towards alter. Posi- 
tive proactions followed by questions -may 
indicate that ego likewise is consciously try- 
ing to modify his world view toward alter 
through clarifying whatever the positive pro- 
action was itself a reaction to. Finally, the 
age-related decrease in’ negative reactions 
to negative proactions also suggests that the 
individual is becoming less egocentric. 

Furthermore, we observed more behavioral 
acknowledgment of status and power in in- 
terpersonal relationships with increasing age. 
Following the symbolic interactionist argu- 
ment, as the person comes to know more 
clearly who he is, he comes to know those 
around him more clearly. This clearer per- 
spective would naturally include his concep- 
tion of his relationship to others. 

An adequate conception of others is prob- 
ably not the final step in the development 
of adult behavior, as symbolic interactionist 
and Piagetian literature suggests (Mead, 
1934; Flavell, 1968). Instead, an individual 
normally advances from an egocentric view- 
point, to perceiving other individual view- 
points, to incorporating other viewpoints 
(the generalized other), to perceiving the 
group as group. This ability to perceive the 
group as group has been inferred from the 
growing number of relationships larger than 
two which the individual participates in as 
well as his increasing tendency to address 


the whole group rather than specific mem- . 


bers. 

We have yet to relate intra-age dynamics 
to inter-age developments; that is, the total 
capacity for particular types of interac- 
tion content at younger ages. The same phase 
movements were observed for all ages, and 
younger children used different proportions 
of each type of interaction form than older 
individuals. The only difference across age 
appeared to lie in the amount of such be- 
havior which varied within sessions. This 
points to another hypothesis: intra-session 
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phase dynamics seem invariant regardless of 
variation in age related proportions of inter- 
action. This hypothesis implies that strong 
pressures towards homeostasis must exist in 
interpersonal relations, regardless of age. 
By contrast, inter-age developments ap- 
pear to become more rational and efficient 
by the same reasoning. That is, the more 
the individual relates to others, the -more 
he encounters situations which call for his 
understanding the other’s point of view. 


Thus, each new relationship reaccentuates - 


the need for adjusting his position; and this 
adjustment, to succeed, requires an efficiency 
and rationality not necessary in sustained re- 
lationships. 
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The purpose of this cross-sectional study was to investigate whether adolescence is a period 
of disturbance for the child’s self-image and. if so, at what age of adolescence and under 
what social conditions the disturbance is greatest. Several dimensions of the self-image were 
measured among 1,917 urban school children tn grades three through twelve. Compared to 
children in the eight to eleven age group, the early adolescents, particularly those between 
twelve and thirteen, were shown to exhibit heightened self-consciousness, greater instability 
of the self-image, slightly lower self-esteem, and a less favorable view of the opinions held 
of them by significant others. Evidence is presented suggesting that the ckild’s environment 
may have a stronger effect than kis age in producing such changes. Children who had en- 
tered junior high school appeared more disturbed along these lines than their age-peers still 


in elementary school. 


MONG the most widely accepted ideas in 
the behavioral sciences is the theory 
that adolescence is a period of disturb- 

ance for the child’s self-image. Hall (1904) 
originally characterized the age as one of 
“storm and stress,” Erikson (1959) views it 
as a time of identity-crisis, in which the 
child struggles for a stable sense of self. 
Psychoanalytic theory postulates that the 
burgeoning sexual desires of puberty spark 
a resurgence of oedipal conflicts for the boy 
and pre-oedipal pressures for the girl (Blos, 
1962, 1971; A. Freud, 1958). To establish 
mature cross-sexual relationships in adult- 
hood, the child must resolve these conflicts 
during adolescence. In the interim, the 
physiological changes of puberty and the in- 
crease in sexual desire challenge the child’s 
view of himself in fundamental ways. Both 
his body-image and his self-image radically 
change. 

Sociologists (Davis, 1944) traditionally 
characterize adolescence as a period of physi- 
cal maturity and social immaturity. Be- 


* The work of the first author is currently sup- 
ported by a Research Development Award from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, #5-K1- 
MH-41, 688-03. The work was also partly supported 
by USPHS Grants 1-F3-MH-41, 688-01 and MH- 
197541-01. 

2See Gordon (1971), Bakan (1971) and Kohl- 
berg and Gilligan (1971) for discussions of ado- 
lescence as a social phenomenon. 


cause of the complexity of the present social 
system, the child reaches physical adulthood 
before he is capable of functioning well in 
adult social roles. Adolescence becomes’ ex- 
tremely difficult because the new physical 
capabilities and new social pressures to be- 
come independent coincide with many im- 
pediments to actual independence, power, 
and sexual freedom. 

The resulting status-ambiguities, that is, 
the unclear social definitions and expecta- 
tions, have been seen as engendering a cor- 
responding ambiguity of self-definition, In 
addition, the need to make major decisions 
about future adult roles on the basis of what 
he is like at present further heightens the 
adolescent’s self-awareness and self-uncer- 
tainty (Erikson, 1959). 

From society’s viewpoint, these external 
and internal pressures to plan for a future 
career, to become more independent, and to 
establish relationships with the opposite sex, 
all direct the individual away from his fam- 
ily of origin toward the creation of a new 
family. In the course of adolescence he 
changes from a dependent being whose prime 
emotional attachments are to his family of 
origin into a person capable of embarking on 
an independent existence, ready to establish. 
his most important emotional allegiances 
outside of his present family. With all these 
physical, emotional and social changes, it is 
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small wonder that social theorists assume 
that this period is difficult for the child’s 
self-image, 

Yet Offer (1969), on the basis of his lon- 
gitudinal study of adolescent boys from ages 
fourteen to eighteen, suggests that for most 
boys these years are not characterized by 
stress or turmoil. Other investigators (e.g., 
Grinker, 1962; Elkin and Westley, 1955; 
Douvan and Adelson, 1966; Weiner, 1970) 
also question the assumption of adolescent 
crisis. These studies, however, often do not 
deal with early adolescence; nor do they sys- 
tematically measure differences in the self- 
image over age. 

Aside from psychiatric case-histories, in 
fact, there is little evidence to refute or sup- 
port the argument that the child’s self-image 
changes from childhood to adolescence. (See 
Engel, 1959; Piers and Harris, 1964; Jor- 
genson and Howell, 1969). Since most work 
on adolescent disturbance has been clinical 
in nature, several fundamental questions on 
the-self-image remain to be answered. First, 
do data support the belief that the adoles- 
cent’s self-image differs from that of younger 
children? If so, could one term this difference 
a “disturbance,” that is, a change which 
would cause the child some discomfort or un- 
happiness? In this paper we use the word 
“disturbance” as a milder term than “tur- 
moil,” “storm or stress,” or “crisis,” so that 
we can encompass less severe changes. It is 
not meant to imply psychopathology. 

Second, if there is an adolescent self-image 
disturbance, when does it begin? This ques- 
tion is crucial to the evaluation of certain 
theoretical notions. Erikson (1959) tells us 
that the adolescent must deal with the issues 
of a career decision and the establishment of 
his own family. While these concerns may be 
salient to the eighteen or nineteen year old, 
they do not concern the twelve year old. 
Conversely, it is the younger adolescent who 
is confronted with the body-image changes 
of puberty. This study tries to specify the 
onset of adolescent self-image disturbance. 

Third, if there is an adolescent self-image 
disturbance, what is the course of its devel- 
opment? Do the problems appearing at the 
time it is precipitated continue to grow? 
Do they level off at a higher plane? Or do 
they decline as the adolescent learns to cope 
with them? 
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Finally, if it does exist, what triggers the 
adolescent disturbance? Typically, the onset 
of puberty is viewed as the trigger. But per- 
haps aspects of the social environment are 
at work. 


Self-Image Dimensions 


In this paper we adopt Gardner Murphy’s 
(1947) view of the self as “the individual as 
known to the individual.” So conceived, the 
self-image can be viewed as an attitude to- 
ward an object; and, like all attitudes, it has 
several dimensions (Rosenberg, 1965). We 
shall deal with four of these. In each case, 
there is reason to think that changes in these 
dimensions would be disturbing or uncom- 
fortable for the individual. 

The first dimension is self-consciousness; 
it refers to the salience of the self to the in- 
dividual. As Mead (1934) posited, in an 
interaction the ordinary individual must take 
account of others’ reactions to himself and 
his behavior. But people vary in the degree 
to which the self is an object of attention. 
Some people are more “task-oriented,” i.e., 
more involved in the situation and less con- 
cerned with how they are doing or what 
others are thinking of them. For others, the 
self becomes so prominent that the interac- 
tion is uncomfortable, Do adolescents show 
more of this type of uncomfortable self-con- 
sciousness than younger children? 

The second dimension of the self-image is 
stability. If an individual must take account 
of himself as an important part of a situa- 
tion and if he is unsure of what he is like, 
then he is deprived of a basis for action and 
decision. Indeed, Lecky (1945) described 
the self-concept as “the basic axiom of one’s 
life theory,” and Brownfain (1952) showed 
instability to be associated with disturbance. 
The question is whether this stability is 
especially shaken during adolscence. 

The third dimension is self-esteem, i.e., 
the individual’s global positive or negative 
attitude toward himself. The importance of 
this feeling has been widely recognized. 
(William James, 1950; McDougall, 1908). 
Probably more research has been devoted 
to this aspect of the self-concept than to all 
others combined (Wylie, 1961). In part, this 
interest is probably attributable to the great 
relevance of self-esteem for emotional dis- 
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turbance (Kaplan .and Pokorny, 1969; 
Rogers, 1951; Rosenberg, 1965; Turner and 
Vanderlippe, 1958; Wylie, 1961, Ch. IV). 
Is there evidence of self-esteem disturbance 
during adolescence? 

The final dimension deals with the “per- 
ceived self.” ? While technically not an in- 
tegral part of the phenomenal self, there is 
both theoretical and empirical reason to be- 
lieve that the perceived self has an extremely 
important bearing on the self-image, par- 
ticularly the self-esteem. Mead’s (1934) and 
Cooley’s (1912) classic theories emphasized 
the importance to the individual of his per- 
ceptions of how others see him. (For empiri- 
cal support, see Miyamoto and Dornbusch, 
1956; Reeder, Donohue, and Biblarz, 1960; 
Sherwood, 1965; Manis, 1955; Helper, 
1955; Rosenberg and Simmons, 1972). Our 
question is whether adolescents are more 
likely than younger children to see others 
as viewing them unfavorably? 


METHOD 
Sample 


The data for this analysis were collected 
from public school children in grades three 
through twelve in Baltimore City in 1968. 
A random sample of 2,625 pupils distributed 
among twenty-five schools was drawn from 
the population of third to twelfth grade 
pupils. Each school in Baltimore City was 
initially stratified by two variables: (1) pro- 
portion of non-white students, and (2) me- 
dian income of its census tract, Twenty-five 
schools falling into the appropriate inter- 
vals were randomly selected. From each 
school, 105 children were selected by random 
procedures from the central records. 

Some children had withdrawn from school 
after the central records were compiled and 
were no longer available. However, we were 
able to interview 1,917 children, that is, 79.2 
percent of the sample children still registered 
in the school, or 73.0 percent of all children 


2 There is no standard terminology to communi- 
cate the idea of the individual’s perception of how 
others see and evaluate him. Different terms have 
been used, for example, by Cooley (1912), Miya- 
moto and Dornbusch (1956), Reeder, et al. (1960), 
and Backman, et al. (1963). For want of a better 
term we shall use “perceived self.” 
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originally drawn from the central records.® 
Closely reflecting the population, the present 
sample is 63 percent Negro and more heavily 
working class than the national average. 
None of the findings presented here were 
found to be spurious when controlled for race 
or class. 

Comparisons across ages, however, must 
take account of the fact that school drop- 
outs are absent from our population of older 
adolescents. The fact that this study is a 
cross-sectional rather than panel design gen- 
erally limits the conclusiveness of the find- 
ings. We cannot be certain that age differ- 
ences represent actual changes, particularly 
in the higher school grades. 

Each subject was interviewed directly 
after school in his school. For the elementary 
school children, objective background in- 
formation was collected from the parents. 
Parents were reached either by a five to ten 
minute telephone interview or, when there 
was no telephone, by home interview. Almost 
all parents were extremely cooperative and in 
only sixty cases were we unable to locate the 
parent or conduct the interview. 


Measures 


Indexes were developed to measure the 
four aspects of the self-image discussed 
above. (The indicators of each measure are 
presented in the Appendix along with their 
Guttman scale coefficients.) “Self-conscious- 
ness” is based on a seven-item Guttman 
Scale. (Example: “If a teacher asked you to» 
get up in front of the class and talk a little 
bit about your summer, would you be very 
nervous, a little nervous, or not at all nerv- 
ous?”’) “Stability of self” is indexed by am. 
five-item Guttman Scale, (Example: “A kioiil 
told me: ‘Some days I like the way I am. 
Some days I do not like the way I am.’ Do 
your feelings change like this?”’) 

Since the self-esteem dimension is central 


3 One school—a combined elementary and junio» 
high school—wns entered twice in the total popula- 
tion of schools and, by chance, was selected in botk 
categories. It was not practicable to double the 
sample size of this school; hence, the responses ome 
these thirty-five elementary schoo] children anc 
those of the thirty-six junior high school childrer 
were doubled in weight to better represent the 
total population. In our analysis, we have thu: 
treated our sample as 1,988 children. 
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‘his concept was measured in two ways. 
First, we ascertained the individuals gen- 
eral, overarching feeling toward himself 
mhrough a series of general questions; we 
call this the global measure of self-esteem. 
HFor this purpose, a six-item Guttman Scale 
was used. (Example: “Everybody has some 
‘hings about him which are good and some 
‘hings about him which are bad. Are most 
of the things about you good, bad, or are 
oth about the same?’’) 

As Murphy (1949) has observed, however, 
he individual’s self-attitude is both general 
and specific. He not only has attitudes toward 
iimself as a totality but also attitudes to- 
vard his specific qualities, such as his looks 
ar his intelligence. A different approach to 
neasurement, then, is to infer the individ- 
1al’s general self-assessment from his spe- 
ific self-evaluations; we call this the spe- 
ific approach. Both the global and specific 
ndices are designed to measure general self- 
steem; they are simply founded on com- 
«eting rationales. In this study, the specific 
pproach to self-esteem measurement is 
«ased on the individual’s average self-assess- 
nent on the following eight characteristics: 
eing smart, good-looking, truthful or hon- 
st, good at sports, well-behaved, hard-work- 
ag in school, helpful, and good at making 
kes. 

While certain investigators (Miyamoto 
nd Dornbusch, 1956) speak of “the per- 
«eived self,” clearly, the individual has many 
„erceived selves since he interacts with many 

E of people who evaluate him. Some of 
ese perceived selves were investigated by 
ur asking these children what they believed 
ae following people thought of them: their 
arents, their teachers, children of the same 
2x, and children of the opposite sex. 


RESULTS 
‘he Disturbance 


Does adolescence produce a disturbance in 
ie child’s self-picture? Table 1 clearly sug- 
asts that the emergence of self-image prob- 
‘ms in adolescence is no myth, and that 
iese problems occur early in adolescence. 
1 general, self-image disturbance appears 
wuch greater in the twelve to fourteen age 
‘oup than in the eight to eleven age group. 
In contrast to younger children, the early 
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adolescents (twelve to fourteen year olds) 
show a higher level of self-consciousness, 
greater instability of self-image, slightly 
lower global self-esteem, lower specific self- 
esteem, and a more negative “perceived self” 
(that is, they are less likeiy to think that 
parents, teachers, and peers of the same sex 
view them favorably). The assumption that 
such changes are likely to be disturbing is 
consistent with the fact that early adoles- 
cents also show a higher level of depressive 
affect than do the younger children (Table 
1).* The only area showing improvement in 
early adolescence involves the opposite sex: 
children see themselves as better liked by 
the opposite sex as they grow older. 

While the early adolescents are more self- 
conscious and have a more unstable self- 
image, this self-consciousness appears to de- 
cline somewhat in later adolescence and the 
self-image becomes somewhat more stable. 
However, even in late adolescence, the sub- 
jects manifest greater self-consciousness and 
instability than do the eight to eleven year 
old children. 

Only for global self-esteem is there an im- 
provement in later adolescence marked 
enough for the youngsters from age fifteen 
up to score more favorably than the eight 
to eleven year olds. The older adolescents 
show higher global self-esteem than both the 
young children and the early adolescents. 
Earlier studies (Engel, 1959; Piers and 
Harris, 1964) have also shown an increase 
in self-esteem among senior high school stu- 
dents; furthermore, one of these (Piers and 
Harris, 1964) also demonstrated a decline in 
self-esteem in early adolescence as compared . 
to childhood. i 

Although global self-esteem feelings de- 
cline only slightly in early adolescence, and 
rise conspicuously in later adolescence, this 
pattern is not true of self-esteem based on 
those specific qualities we have considered, 
such as intelligence, honesty, diligence and 
good behavior. If one simply averages the 
self-ratings on these qualities, he will find a 
relatively sharp decline between childhood 
and early adolescence; and this lowered self- 
evaluation continues into later adolescence. 

While one may reasonably assume that the 


4 The scale of “depressive affect” appears in the 
Appendix. 
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Children's Self-Ratings by Age 














Self-consciousness 
(Low score = high self- 
consciousness 


Stability of the self-image 
(Low score = high 
instability) 


Self-esteen (global) 
{Low score = low self- 
esteem 


Self-esteem (specific) 
(High score = unfavorable 
rating) 


Perceived self 
(High score = unfavorable 
rating) : 


Perceived opinicn of 
parents 


Perceived opinions of 
teachers 


Perceived opinions of 
peers of the same sex 


Perceived opinions of 
peers of opposite sex 


Depressive affect 
(High score = high 
depression) 
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een adjacent age groups are not entirely appropriate, in part, because 
comparisons (i.e., the 12-14 age category is compared 
Since the test affords some indication of 

served differences, however, it is included for con- 
(See PEE, pp. 328-34 for a discussion of this problem in the case 


aFor missing data, total cases are reduced accordingly. 


Dsiegel (1956:111-116, 179-184), 


lowered self-evaluations of these specific 
qualities indicate some degree of self-image 
disturbance, this conclusion is not certain. 
For, as William James (1890) long ago 
noted, it is not simply a question of how 
favorably the individual judges himself, but 
also how much he has staked himself on a 
particular quality. For example, an adoles- 
cent may agree that he is poor at sports or is 


‘plain; but if he cares little about these quali- 


ties, he will not be disturbed by their lack. 
Thus only a low self-rating on a quality that 
is valued highly is likely to be experienced as 
disturbing. 

To take account of self-values, we asked 
our respondents how much they cared about 
each of these qualities, i.e., how important 
they were to them. Table 2 deals solely with 
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Proportion Rating Selves Very Favorably on Each Characteristic among 


Those Who Care "Very Much" about that Characteristic, by Age 





Respondent Rates Self Very Favorably 
on Following Qualities 




















Age 













Smart 26% kta 9$ 5$ p < .001 
(547) 

Good- looking 20% P< 001 
(258) 

Truthful or honest 54% p < .001 
(527) 

Good at sports 50% p < .001 
(339) 

Well-behaved 46% p < .001 
(474) 

Work hard in school 71% p< .O001 
(494) 

Helpful 60% p < .001 
(506) 

Good at making jokes 49% p< .05 


fee a p < L001. 


Tests between adjacent age groups are not entirely appropriate, 
Since the test affords some indication of 


of nonindependence of comparisons. 





(151) 







.0S for adjacent age groups according to x? test; 
< ,O1; 


artly because 


how seriously to take the observed difference, however, it is included for con- 


venience, 


children who care “very much” about 
whether they are smart, good-looking, help- 
ful, etc. It is among these children that one 
would expect an unfavorable self-rating on a 
quality to be psychologically upsetting (Ros- 
enberg, 1965: Ch. 13). 

„With respect to this criterion, Table 2 
indicates that the early adolescents (twelve 
to fourteen) have a consistently lower self- 
image than the younger children (eight to 
eleven); i.e., they are less likely to rate 
‘themselves very favorably on the qualities 
‘they consider important. In some cases, such 
«as being “good at making jokes,” the differ- 
«ences are minor; for others they are large. 

mOn the other hand, there is little consistent 
«difference between early and later adoles- 
«ents in this regard. The consistent and clear 
«age difference appears between childhood 
«and early adolescence, with the early adoles- 
cents less likely to say they are performing 

«well with respect to their self-values. 
It may be contended that the lower self- 


ratings on these qualities simply reflect the 
fact that adolescents are more “realistic” 
while the younger children tend to “inflate” 
their self-qualities. Other analyses of these 
data have shown that compared to older 
children, elementary school children do tend 
to inflate the prestige of their racial and 
ethnic group status and their father’s occu- 
pational status (Simmons and Rosenberg, 
1971; Rosenberg and Simmons, 1972). Per- 
haps the adolescent does become more real- 
istic about what he is like, but this does not 
mean that the adjustment to reality is not 
distressing for him. As Blos (1962:192) has 
noted: “The difficulty of relinquishing the 
inflated self-image of childhood is usually 
underestimated.” From the viewpoint of 
one’s emotional state, “reality” is not the 
issue. 

To summarize, the results show a general 
pattern of self-image disturbance in early 
adolescence. The data suggest that, com- 
pared to younger children, the early adoles- 
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cent has become distinctly more self-con- 
scious; his picture of himself has become 
more shaky and unstable; his global self- 
esteem has declined slightly; his attitude to- 
ward several specific characteristics which he 
values highly has become less positive; and 
he has increasingly come to believe that par- 
ents, teachers, and peers of the same sex view 
him less favorably. In view of these changes, 
it is not surprising that our data show early 
adolescents to be significantly more likely to 
be psychologically depressed. 

The course of self-image development after 
twelve to fourteen is also interesting. In 
general, the differences between early and 
late adolescence are not large. There is im- 
provement in self-consciousness, stability, 
and especially global self-esteem, but no im- 
provement in assessment of specific quali- 
ties or in the perceived self. The main change 
occurs almost always between the eight to 
eleven year old children and the twelve to 
fourteen year old children. 


Onset of the Disturbance 


Can we be more specific about this change 
in the self-image from childhood to early 
adolescence? Does it occur gradually or sud- 
denly? As Figure 1 shows, a noticeable dif- 
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ference appears between eleven year olds and 
twelve year olds. (Note that the eleven year 
old group includes children from eleven 
years, no months, to eleven years, eleven 
months; while the twelve year old group 
covers those from twelve years, no months 
to twelve years, eleven months.) Self-con- 
sciousness, instability of the self-image, low 
global self-esteem, and low specific self- 
esteem all rise relatively sharply among the 
twelve year olds compared to the eleven year 
olds, although in most cases some rise has 
begun earlier, particularly the year before. 
This movement from the eleven year old 
group to the twelve year old group is the 
only one-year period in which the children 
show an increase of disturbance on all these 
measures. In fact, on all four measures it is 
the largest yearly increase in disturbance up 
to that age. For three out of four measures, 
it is the largest increase between any two 
ages. 
For almost all the dimensions considered 
here, disturbance continues to increase after 
twelve, but in most cases the high point of 
disturbance occurs either at age twelve, thir- 
teen, or fourteen. In fact, stability of self- 
image and global self-esteem seem to im- 
prove after this point, particularly in late 
adolescence; while disturbances in self-con- 
sciousness and in specific self-esteem seem to 
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INCREASE IN UNFAVORABLE 
CONTENT OF THE 
SELF-IMAGE BY AGE 


increase ii unfavorable cantent ot the self-image median after age eight 
re 


8 9 Wl 
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Age 


* For each scale, the median score of the eight-year old group is subtracted from the median score 
of each subsequent age group. If the graph line rises, then disturbance along the dimension is said to in- 
crease. The points above “0” indicate a higher level of disturbance after age 8, while the points below 


“0” indicate a lower level. 


** The values at age 10, 11 and 12 are indicated by dotted lines. In the sample there are 98 eight- 
year olds, 225 nine-year olds, 263 ten-year olds, 233 eleven-year olds, 237 twelve-year olds, 213 thirteen- 
year olds, 199 fourteen-year olds, 150 fifteen-year olds, 162 sixteen-year olds, 130 seventeen-year olds 


and 56 elghteen-year olds. 


level off and remain at early adolescent lev- 
els, The sole area of increasing disturbance 
in later adolescence involves the children’s 
perceptions of the opinions of significant 
others. 

The course of global self-esteem develop- 
ment deserves special mention, We noted 
earlier that the self-esteem level of the 
twelve to fourteen year group was only 
slightly lower than that of the eight to eleven 
group. But this finding conceals an important 
change: the sudden dramatic decline in self- 
esteem among the twelve year olds (Figure 
1: compare eleven and twelve year olds). 
But during the following year, when the 
children reach thirteen, global self-esteem 
rapidly returns to its earlier level and con- 
tinues to rise in later adolescence. Later we 
shall see some possible reasons for this 
dramatic but temporary shift. 

In sum, the data suggest that when they 
are twelve years old (that is, between their 
twelfth and thirteenth birthdays), children 


tend to experience a more marked increase 
in self-image disturbance. For some dimen- 
sions, this relatively sharp increase con- 
tinues among those who are age thirteen. It 
is relevant to note that early adolescence is 
also characterized by a corresponding in- 
crease in feelings of depression or unhappi- 
ness, though this rise has clearly begun 
earlier (Figure 2). After age thirteen, there 
is again a general leveling off. 


Environmental Context 


Placing the rise in self-image disturbance 
at some time after the twelfth birthday 
would seem to agree with the assumption that 
puberty is the chief determinant of this dis- 
turbance. But are there factors in the social 
environment which may also be responsible 
for these changes? 
` One important environmental change oc- 
curs for most children at this time. They gen- 
erally begin their last year of elementary 
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FIGURE 2 


= INCREASE IN DEPRESSION BY AGE 


Change in median score of children 


showing disturbance in depression after age eight 
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school (the sixth grade) when they are eleven 
and the first year of junior high school (the 
seventh grade) when they are twelve. Does 
the movement into junior high school itself 
contribute to the increase in self-image dis- 
turbance? , 

Obviously, one cannot examine the effects 
of change in environment by comparing sixth 
and seventh graders since one does not 
know whether such differences are due to 
the fact that the seventh graders are in junior 
high school or simply that they are older. 
It is, however, possible to disentangle the 
effects of age maturation and school contexts 
by comparing children of the same ages. 


Table 3. 
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By the spring of the school year, when 
our data were collected, both the sixth and 
seventh grades held an appreciable number 
of twelve year olds. If the junior high school 
experience were particularly stressful for the 
child, ‘then the twelve year-olds in junior 
high should show greater disturbance of their 
self-images than the twelve year olds in ele- 
mentary, school. > 

Table 3 dramatically supports this hypoth- 
esis. The twelve year olds in junior high 


~school have lower global self-esteem, lower 


specific self-esteem, higher self-consciousness, 
and greater instability of self-image than 
their age-peers in elementary school. For’ 
example, 41 percent of the twelve year olds 
in junior high school indicate low global 
self-esteem in contrast to only 22 percent of 
those in elementary school; 43 percent of 
the former manifest high self-consciousness 
compared to only 27 percent of the latter. 
All but one of the these differences are sta- 
tistically significant beyond the .05 level.’ 

If these findings are valid, they certainly 
afford a vivid illustration of the way a social 
context can affect individual personality. Yet 
it is possible that these differences are spuri- 
ous, Perhaps the sixth grade twelve year olds 
differ in other ways from the seventh grade 
twelve year olds. The sixth grade twelve 
year olds are more likely to have poorer 
grades, to be black, and to be from the lower 
social classes; but these factors do not ap- 
pear likely to improve their self-images. In 


5 One’s view of the opinions of significant others, 
however, does not appear to be affected by move- 


ment into junior high school. 


Disturbance of the Self-Image by School Context, among 


Twelve-year-old Children 





Self-Image Disturbance 





Percent low self-esteem 
5 (global) 


Percent low self-esteen 
(specific) 


Percent high self- 
consciousness 


Percent high instability of 
self-image 


Twelve-year-old Children 
In Blementary 
School 


















According to 
In Junior High x? Analysis 


School 
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any case, controlling for these factors by 
means of test factor standardization ( Rosen- 
berg, 1962), we find that none of the originai 
differences involving global self-esteem, spe- 
cific self-esteem, self-consciousness, or sta- 
bility of self-concept, can be explained by 
any of these variables. Even when standard- 
ized on race, class, or marks in school, all 
differences between elementary school and 
junior high school twelve year olds remain 
essentially unchanged. Furthermore, Table 4 
shows that in general these findings hold for 
blacks as well as whites, for middle class as 
well as working class respondents, and for 
students with high as well as low grades. 
Does this mean that the only remaining 
difference between these two types of twelve 
year olds is the school which they attend? 
One other possibility involves the relative 
ages of these two groups in their classes. The 
sixth grade twelve year olds are among the 
oldest and biggest children in their class, 
while the seventh grade twelve year olds 
are among the youngest and least physically 
mature. The self-pictures of the sixth grade 
twelve year olds could benefit from their 
relative advantage, while the self-images of 
their seventh-grade age peers could suffer 
from their age-rank in their group. If so, the 
sixth grade twelve year olds should have 
more positive self-images than the younger 
children in their classes; while the seventh 
grade twelve year olds should show more 


Table 4. 


Seventh Grade, by Race, Soc 







Self-Image 
Disturbance 


6th 7th| 6th 7th 
Gr. Gr.| Gr. Gr. 
Percent low self- 18% 33%; 30% 47% 


esteem (global) (106) 


33% 
( 92) 





46% 
(26) 


Percent low self- 
esteem (spe- 
cific) 


Percent high 
self-conscious- 
ness 





28% 
(105) 


32% 
(28) 





Percent high 31% 
instability of | (104) 
the self-image 


(28) 


Middle Working 


6th 7th 
Gr. Gr. 
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disturbed self-images than the older children 
in their grade. 

Yet Table 5 shows there is virtually no 
difference between the self-image ratings of 
eleven and twelve year olds in the sixth 
grade, nor is there a difference between the 
self-pictures of the twelve and thirteen year 
olds in the seventh grade. 

Thus, the transition into junior high’ 
school seems to represent a significant stress 
along several dimensions of the child’s self- 
image; while aging from eleven to twelve and 
twelve to thirteen does not in itself appear 
stressful. Within the seme school class, age 
makes little difference; but within the same 
age group, school class makes a great dif- 
ference. 

One further question is whether the self- 
image disturbance associated with the tran- 
sition from sixth to seventh grade results 
from the general disturbance associated with 
transferring to any new school or whether it 
is specifically associated with entry into a 
junior high school. One way to examine this 
question is to look at those twelve year old 
sixth graders who have moved to their cur- 
rent schools this year. These children are 
identical with other twelve year old sixth 
graders in grade level but are different in 
being new students; conversely, they are 
similar to all twelve year old seventh graders 
in being new students, but are different in 
grade level. : 


Disturbance of the Self-Image among Twelve-year-olds in the Sixth or 
fal Class, and Marks. in School 







Social Class Marks in School 





B's 


7thi 6th 7th{ 6th 
Gr.| Gr. Gr. s 





















6th 
Gr. 


7th 


(28) | ( 91) 


29$ 
(30) | (106) 


28$% 
(29) | ( 96) 
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Table 5. Disturbance of the Self-Image by Age, by Grade in School 
















Percent low self-esteem (global) 
Percent low self-esteem (specific) 


Percent high self-consciousness 


Percent high instability of self-image 


Unfortunately, the number of twelve 
year olds in the sixth grade new to their 
schools is small; the results are thus no 
more than suggestive. Nevertheless, the 
data in Table 6 are particularly interesting. 
Though some differences exist between sixth 
graders new in the school and other sixth 


Age 11. Age 12 


Grade in School 


Seventh Grade 





Age 12 Age 13 


40% 36$ 
(58) (101) 
46% 41% 
(56) ( 90) 
42% 46% 
(60) (101) 
53$ 464 
(59) ( 92) 


graders, the differences are inconsistent and 
would not suggest less disturbed self-images 
in either group. But the findings involving 
junior high students are clear and consistent. 
The twelve year olds in junior high are 


considerably more likely than either sixth 
‘grade group to show disturbances of the 


Table 6. Self-Variables by Grade and Geographical Mobility, among 


Twelve-year-olds Only 


Self-Image Disturbance 


Self-consciousness 


High 28% 
Medium $0 
Low 22 
N = 100% ; (67) 
Instability of self-image 
High 36% 
Medium 49 
Low 15 
N = 100$ ; (66) 
Self-esteem (global) 
Low ; 23% 
Medium 27 
High i 50 
N= 100%. (68) 
Self-esteem (specific) 
Low 23% 
Medium 51 
High 26 
N = 100% (61) 


6th Grader; 
Not New to School 


Twelve-year-old Children 


6th Grader; 


Moved into School 7th Grader 
this Academic Year ; 
25% 424 
40 48 
35 10 
(20) (60) 
18% 555. 
76 41 
6 7 
(17) (59) 
15% 40% 
55 36 
30 -24 
(20) ` (58) 
44% 46% 
44 30 
12 23 
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self-image, by scoring higher on self-con- 
sciousness, higher on instability of self-image 
and lower on global self-esteem. With regard 
to specific self-esteem, they are slightly 
higher than the sixth grade newcomer but 
much lower than the other sixth graders. 
The results as a whole suggest that a twelve 
year old child who moves from one elemen- 
tary school to another may not find the ex- 
perience as stressful as does the twelve year 
old who has entered a junior high school in 
the past year. 

Note, incidentally, that the transition from 
junior to senior high school does not show a 
parallel effect on the self-image; fifteen year 
olds in senior high school do not show more 
disturbed self-images than fifteen year olds 
in junior high school. Why this should be 
so is not clear. Perhaps the difference be- 
tween junior high school and elementary 
school is experienced as much greater than 
the difference between junior and senior 
high school. 

In sum, the data indicate increased self- 
image disturbance associated with the tran- 
sition from elementary to junior high school. 
The reason does not appear to be solely the 
age change (with its associated biological 
changes); for at ages roughly equivalent, the 
seventh graders still show greater disturb- 
ance. Nor does it simply appear to be the 
_ shock of transferring to a new school; al- 
though the number of cases is small, the 
newly arrived sixth graders generally show 
less disturbance than seventh graders and 
are not consistently worse off than other 
sixth graders (all at the same age). Further- 
more, the transition from junior to senior 
high shows no such effect. 

Perhaps puberty does not in itself dis- 
turb the self-image but heightens yulnerabil- 
ity to environmental circumstances which 
threaten the self-concept. Only further re- 
search can determine what it is about the 
junior high school experience that is stressful 
for the self-image. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


This cross-sectional study has investigated 
several dimensions of self-image development 
in 1,917 urban school children in grades three 
through twelve. A definite disturbance of the 
self-image has been shown to occur in ado- 
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lescence, particularly early adolescence. In 
some respects this disturbance appears to 
decline in later adolescence, while along 
other dimensions it persists. In many areas, 
a particular rise in disturbance appears to 
occur when the child is twelve, that is, be- 
tween the twelfth and thirteenth birthdays. 
The rise often begins a year before, and may 
continue for the next year or so. Often, how- 
ever, it seems to increase little, if at all, after 
age thirteen or fourteen. 

During early adolescence, compared to the 
years eight to eleven, the children exhibited 
heightened self-consciousness, greater insta- 
bility of self-image, slightly lower global self- . 
esteem, lower opinions of themselves with 
regard to the qualities they valued, and a 
reduced conviction that their parents, teach- 
ers and peers of the same sex held favorable 
opinions of them. They were also more likely 
to show a high depressive affect. 

These data agree with the findings of Of- 
fer (1969, Ch. 11), who studied a somewhat 
older adolescent group (fourteen to eigh- 
teen), and who reports that both parents and 
adolescents agreed that the greatest amount 
of “turmoil” in their lives occurred between 
ages twelve to fourteen. The finding that in- 
stability of the self-picture increases during 
adolescence might appear to support Erik- 
son’s (1959) views on adolescent problems 
of ego-identity. However, Erikson seems to 
place the ego-identity crisis in late adoles- 
cence; whereas our data indicate a rise in 
instability during early adolescence. 

Our data do not completely explain the 
dynamic processes at work in adolescence. 
For example, they cannot measure the effects 
of hormonal and other pubertal changes on 
the self-image in early adolescence (see 
Shock, 1946; Tanner, 1971). Yet they do 
show, dramatically, that the child’s environ- 
ment appears to have a stronger effect than 
age-maturation on certain aspects of the self- 
image. One of the major reasons twelve year 
olds are more likely than eleven year olds to 
show an increase in self-image disturbance 
appears to be that the twelve year olds have 
moved into junior high school. Twelve year 
olds in the seventh grade are more likely to 
indicate disturbance on these self-image mea- 
sures than are twelve year olds in the sixth 
grade. There are no comparable differences 
between eleven and twelve vear olds in the 
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sixth grade, or between twelve and thirteen 
year olds in the seventh grade. 

Thus, movement into junior high school at 
puberty is a significant event for the child. 
He moves from a protected elementary 
school, where he usually has one teacher and 
one set of classmates, to a much larger, more 
impersonal junior high where his teachers, 
classmates, and even his rooms are con- 
stantly shifting. He moves from a setting 
where the teacher is a parent-surrogate, to a 
more impersonal environment. Here he is 
expected to behave more independently and 
more responsibly, and he must make his first 
career decision—-whether to take an aca- 
demic, commercial, or vocational course. 

That a disturbance of the self-image does 
not occur in the move from junior to senior 
high school raises a question. Is this finding 
due to the fact that the difference between 
senior and junior high is quantitative and 
not qualitative; i.e., that the school is big- 
ger but of similar type? Or is it that the 
move into a very different type of school 
roughly coincides with the onset of puberty, 
which makes the self-image of the early ado- 
lescent more vulnerable to the assaults of 
the junior high school environment? Our 
data do not answer these questions. Many of 
them might be answered by a study of a 
middle school covering the fourth to eighth 
grades. In such a school, one might expect a 
more gradual transition to departmentaliza- 
tion, a more gradual buildup in others’ ex- 
pectations for independence and responsi- 
bility. The shift would not necessarily co- 
incide with the onset of puberty. 
` Knowledge about self-concept develop- 
ment is still pretty much an unknown land 
in social psychology. Our sample tells us 
something about what differences appear be- 
tween the ages of eight and eighteen, but 
there is little information about development 
before and after these years. Whether the 
level or type of self-image disturbance which 
develops in early adolescence persists in adult 
life or changes in a positive or negative di- 
rection is still unknown. Nor does our study 
reveal the more dynamic processes of self- 
image change. That would require a long- 
term panel study. Given the importance of 
the self-concept to the individual, we hope 
that the required research will be forth- 
coming. 
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APPENDIX 
MEASURES 
Self-Consciousness Scale 


Let’s say some grownup or adult visitor 
came into class and the teacher wanted them 
to know who you were, so she asked you to 
stand up and tell them a little about your- 
self. Would you like that, * Would you not 
like it, or Wouldn’t you care. 

If the teacher asked you to get up in front 
of the class and talk a little bit about your 
summer, would you be . . . * Very nervous, 
a Little nervous, or Not at all nervous. 

If you did get up in front of the class and 
tell them about your summer, ... * Would 
you think a lot about how all the kids were 
looking at you, Would you think a little bit 
about how all the kids were looking at you, 
or Wouldn’t you think at all about the kids 
looking at you. 

If you were to wear the wrong kind of 
clothes to a party, would that bother you 

. *A lot, A little, or Not at all.- 

If you went to a party where you did not 
know most of the kids, would you wonder 
what they were thinking about you?... 

* Yes, No. 

Do you get nervous when someone watches 
you work? ... 
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* Yes, No. f 

A young person told me: “When Tm with 
people I get nervous because I worry about 
how much they like me.” Do you feel like 
this . . . * Often, Sometimes, or Never. 


The alternatives marked with an asterisk rep- 
resent high self-consciousness. This is a Gutt- 
man scale with 89.4 percent coeficient of re- 
producibility, 17.8 percent improvement and 
62.5 percent coefficient of scalability. To vali- 
date the self-consciousness scale, we asked the 
interviewers to rate the child as “very nervous, 
somewhat nervous, or not nervous.” Forty-three 
percent of those students categorized as “very 
nervous” scored high on the self-consciousness 
scale, in contrast to 24 percent of those rated 
as “not nervous.” (x*= 27.6769, 4 df, p<.01). 
On the total scale, the cut-off point for “high 
self-consciousness” was obtained by trichoto- 
mizing the distribution as closely as possible and 
selecting the most self-conscious third. This 
principle was used in obtaining cut-off „points 
for all the following scales. 


Stability of Self Scale 


How sure are you that you know what 
kind of person you really are? Are you... 
* Very sure, * Pretty sure, Not very sure, or 
Not at all sure. 

How often do you feel mixed up about 
yourself, about what you are really like? 
.., Often, Sometimes, or * Never. 

Do you feel like this: “I know just what 

` Im like. I’m really sure about it” ... 

* Yes, No. 

A kid told me: “Some days I like the way 
I am. Some days I do not like the way I am.” 
Do your feelings change like this? .. . 

Yes, * No. 

A kid told me: “Some days I am happy 
with the kind of person I am, other days I 
am not happy with the kind of person I am.” 
Do your feelings change like this? .. . 
` Yes, * No. 


The alternatives marked with an asterisk 
represent high stability. This is a Guttman scale 
with 89.1 percent coefficient of reproducibility, 
20.1 percent improvement, 64.8 percent co- 
efficient of scalability. 


Self-Esteem Scale 


Everybody has some things about him 
which are good and some things about him 
which are bad. Are more of the things about 
you . . . Good, * Bad, or * Both about the 
same. 4 


Another kid said, “I am no good.” Do 
you ever feel like this? (IF YES, ASK): Do 
you feel like this a *lot, or a * little? “I 
am no good.” 

A kid told me: ‘“There’s a lot wrong with 
me.” Do you ever. feel like this? (IF YES, 
ASK): Do you feel like this a *lot, or a 
* little? “There’s a lot wrong with me.” 

Another kid said: “I’m not much good at 
anything.” Do you ever feel like this? (IF 
YES, ASK): Do you feel like this *a lot 
or *a little? “I’m not much good at any- 
thing.” 

Another kid said, “I think I am no good a 
all.” Do you ever feel like this? (IF YES 
ASK): Do you feel like this *a lot, or *% 
little. “I think I am no good at all.” 

How happy are you with the kind of per 
son you are? Are you... Very happy wit 
the kind of person you are, Pretty happy 
* A little happy, or * Not at all happy. 


The responses indicated by an asterisk ind 
cate low self-esteem. This is a Guttman sca. 
with 90.2 percent coefficient of reproducibilit: 
20.4 percent improvement, 67.6 percent c 
efficient of scalability, This scale has undergor 
extensive validation tests in Rosenberg an 
Simmons (1972, Ch. 2) for both whites ar 
blacks. First of all, it has been validated again 
another measure of the same concept; that : 
it appears to have trait validity. It is satisfa 
torily correlated with adolescents’ scores ~ 
the Rosenberg measure of self-esteem whi 
had been validated in previous research (Rose. 
berg, 1965). It was not possible to use t! 
Rosenberg measure for the younger childre 
in the sample because of its adult languag: 
therefore, this present scale was constructe 
Secondly, this scale seems to have constru 
validity—ten theoretical predictions were ma 
concerning self-esteem and in all cases the 
predictions were confirmed using the s¢a 
Self-esteem was shown to correlate positive 
with measures of depression and anxiety, w. 
marks in school, with indicators of school lee 
ership, and with the opinions of several sign 
cant others including parents, teachers a 
friends, for all age groups. Third, the scale + 
pears to satisfy the interchangeability criteric 
it “behaves” the same way as the Rosenbsa 
measure of self-esteem in relation to ot 
variables. Finally, it appears to have face ` 
lidity as a measure of the individual’s glo’ 
‘feelings about his own self-worth. 


Content of the Self-Image 


The child was given a labeled chart with f 
bars of different sizes and asked to rank h 
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self on the following eight characteristics: being 
smart, good-looking, truthful, good at sports, 
well-behaved, hardworking at school, helpful, 
and good at making jokes. With the help of the 
chart he was asked: are you very (smart), 
pretty (smart), not very (smart), or not at all 
(smart). On each item, the individual was given 
one point for a category chosen more unfavor- 
able than the overall median for that item. A 
total score wag constructed by adding the points 
for all eight items. 


Perceived Self-Image 


Scales were constructed from the following 
items. Score values for each item are indicated 
in front of the appropriate category. 


Parents 


Would you say your mother thinks you are 
1 A wonderful person, 2 A pretty nice person, 
3 A little bit of a nice person, 4 or Not such 
a nice person. 

Would you say your father thinks you are 
1 A wonderful person, 2 A pretty nice person, 
3 A little bit of a nice person, 4 or Not such 
a nice person. 

Let’s pretend your parents wanted to tell 
someone all about you. What type of per- 
-son would they say you are? (The descrip- 
tion was coded into the following three cate- 
categories: 1 Only favorable and neutral re- 
marks were made, 2 remarks were ail neutral 
or were both favorable and unfavorable, 3 
only unfavorable and neutral remarks were 
made.) 


Teachers 


Would you say your teacher thinks you 
are 1 A wonderful person, 2 A pretty nice 
person, 3 A little bit of a nice person, 4 or 
Not such a nice person. 


x 
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What if your teachers wanted to tell some- 
one all about you? What type of person 
would your teachers say you were? (The 
description was coded into the following three 
categories: 1 Only favorable and neutral re- 
marks were made, 2 remarks were all neutral 
or were both favorable and unfavorable, 3 
only unfavorable and neutral remarks were 
made.) 


Peers 


How much do boys like you? 7 Very much, 
2 Pretty much, 3 Not very much, 4 Not at all. 
How much do girls like you? 1 Very much, 
2 Pretty much, 3 Not very much, 4 Not at all. 


Depressive Affect 


How happy would you say you are most of 
the time? Would you say you are... Very 
happy, Pretty happy, Not very happy, or 
* Not at all happy. 

Would you say this: “I get a lot of fun 
out of life.” 

Yes, * No. 

Would you say this: “Mostly, I think I 
am quite a happy person.” 

Yes, * No. 

How happy are you today: Are you... 
Very happy, Pretty happy, Not very happy, 
or * Not at all happy. 

A kid told me: “Other kids seem happier 
than I.” Is this... 

*True for you, or Not true for you. 

Would you say that most of the time you 
are... Very cheerful, Pretty cheerful, Not 
very cheerful, or * Not cheerful at all. 


In each case the starred alternative indicates 
high depression. This is a Guttman scale with 
92.2 percent coefficient of reproducibility, 17.8 
percent improvement, and 69.5 percent coeffi- 
cient of scalability. 
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The pluralist and interest-group (or modified Marxian) views of society offer two competing 
sets of hypotheses concerning the relationship between objective and subjective social status 
and the role of other variables in this relationship. Using a 1964 national sample survey 
of tke United States, this paper specifies and examines these hypotheses more fully. Starting 
with a series of simple formulations, and building up to a fuller multivariate recursive system, 
the paper concludes that the data are more consistent with the interest-group approach than 


they are with the pluralist approach. 


ANY studies of subjective class iden- 
tification in the United States have 
reported that the relation between 

objective and subjective status is far from 
perfect, and have sought to infer from this 
that the United States is a pluralist society, 
making Marxist predictions invalid (see, e.g., 


, Jones, 1941: 348; Cantril, 1943; Rosenberg, 


1953; Haer, 1957; Hodge and Treiman, 
1968). However, the empirical reality of a 
less than perfect fit between objective and 
subjective social status does not in itself 
imply a pluralist society: a modified Marx- 
ian approach may be more in order. In this 
paper we use path analytic and analysis of 
covariance models to interpret and specify 
the relationship between objective social 
status and subjective class identification 
among the adult population of the United 
States. While such an assessment cannot 
provide evidence for or against a pure Marx- 
ist approach (because sample surveys invari- 
ably include few substantial capitalists), it 
does enable a direct evaluation of the rela- 


* This paper is in every sense a joint effort and 
our names are listed alphabetically. We would like 
to thank Donald J. Treiman for giving us permis- 
sion to use the data and for his helpful advice. We 
are also grateful to David L. Featherman, Robert 
M. Hauser, Douglas A. Hibbs, Russell Middleton 
and William H. Sewell for their valuable criticisms 
of an earlier draft. Any remaining shortcomings in 
the analysis or interpretation are the authors’ sole 
responsibility. All data were made available through 
the Data and Program Library Service at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison; and the research was 
supported in part by funds from the Research Com- 
mittee of the Graduate School at Wisconsin and an 
All-University Research Grant from Michigan State 
University, 


tive utility of two competing bodies of re 
search: on the one hand, the interest-grouy 
or modified Marxian approach (of which : 
good example is Centers’ work [1949]), ane 
on the other, the pluralist approach (of whic: 
good examples are Rosenberg [1953] am 
Hodge and Treiman [1968]). 


I 


The notion of subjective class identifica 
tion, as we shall use it in this paper, refer 
to the individual’s perception of his ow 
position in the status hierarchy and is thu 
a “psychological phenomenon .. ., a feelin 
on [a person’s] part of belongingness t 
something” (Centers, 1949:27). Rosenber: 
summarizes the characteristics of this feelin, 
as follows: 


The individual must identify himself wit 
the class to which he belongs according to th 
objective definition; he must feel united wit’ 
others in the same objective position; an. 
he must feel separated from, or must disis 
dentify with, people in a different objectiv 
class position, These cognitive factors repre 
sent elements of awareness. They are ofte 
viewed as overlaid with affect, leading t 
characteristi¢és such as intra-class friendshi: 
and inter-class resentment and antagonisr 
(Rosenberg, 1953:23). 


Note the distinction between class identifa 
cation on the one hand and class conscious 
ness on the other. The former deals with per 
ceived self-location in the socioeconomi 
structure; while the latter deals with a serie 
of issues arising from this perceived self 
location, such as the intensity of the percep» 
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tion, and its effects on political orientations. 
This distinction is clear, for example, in the 
last sentence of the excerpt from Rosenberg, 
who suggests that class identification can be 
seen as “leading to” a number of other class- 
consciousness characteristics. In the follow- 
ing analysis, the focus is restricted to the re- 
lationship between objective socioeconomic 
Status and class identification, thus defined. 

Most analysts have suggested that feelings 
of class identification are neither developed 
nor crystallized, especially in the United 
States. A number of factors are seen as in- 
hibiting such feelings, most of them stem- 
ming from the hypothesis that the United 
States is a pluralist society not polarized 
along any one dimension, especially an econ- 
omic or social status dimension. 

In the pluralist society individuals hold 
overlapping group memberships on the econ- 
omic as well as other dimensions so that no 
one group can command a person’s undi- 
vided loyalty. There is no single cleavage that 
divides society into distinctive subgroups; 
rather, a large number of cross-cutting cleav- 
ages prevents any particular group member- 
ship from assuming over-riding significance 
(see e.g., Coser, 1956:72-81; Lipset, 1960: 
88; Wilensky, 1970). Thus strong feelings 
of identification with others of the same 
socioeconomic status cannot develop because 
of other competing and equally salient affilia- 
tions that cut across the economic dimension. 

This position was developed in response 
to the Marxist prediction that industrialized 
capitalist societies would become divided 
into distinct economic classes with a high 
degree of intra-class identification and inter- 
class hostility. A pure Marxist approach 
predicts that an individual’s relationship to 
the means of production (owner vs. worker) 
defines his socioeconomic class. The interest- 
group approach (such as that proposed by 
Centers [1949]) derives from the Marxist 
position, but it involves a substantial modi- 
fication of it: it retains the emphasis on the 
primary importance of the socioeconomic 
dimension, but it assigns weight to the differ- 
ing interests of individuals within the non- 
owning class as well. Thus, the Marxist po- 
sition sees the socioeconomic dimension as 
essentially bioken into two categories on the 
basis of relationship to the means of produc- 
tion: in contrast, the interest-group approach 
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treats this dimension as more of a continuous 
variable, with variations in income and status 
being more salient than objective relationship 
to the means of production. 

Evaluating the relative merits of the 
pluralist, Marxist, and interest-group posi- 
tions essentially involves assessing the struc- 
ture of the relationships among key indepen- 
dent variables as well as between each of 
these variables and subjective class identifi- 
cation. In the following analysis, we shall 
discuss the various expectations of these 
three positions concerning the status of the 
major explanatory variables. At times the 
last two lead to the same empirical pre- 
dictions, but we shall note the discrepancies 
where they occur. 

1. Socioeconomic status. The Marxian and 
interest-group positions assume that the 
various components of an individual’s socio- 
economic status—education, occupation, and 
income—are highly correlated; while the 
pluralist position assumes that they are 
poorly inter-related, making distinct class 
interests for each individual difficult to per- 
ceive (e.g., Hodge and Treiman, 1968). Fur- 
thermore, while the Marxian and interest- 
group theories hold that socioeconomic status 
is the prime determinant of class identifica- 
tion, with other variables (which we shall 
identify below) playing only a mediating 
role, the pluralist positicn maintains that 
these other variables are independent of 
socioeconomic status and act to weaken the 
relationship between objective and subjective 
social status. 

2. Social Contacts. Kornhauser has out- 
lined three aspects of class: (a) “the use of 
objective factors to define class in terms of 
economic position”; (b) “class in terms of 
social relationships and participation in for- 
mal and informal organizations”; and (c) 
“a subjective definition of class: a person 
belongs to a class if he feels himself a mem- 
ber of it” (1950:338). Perhaps the crucial 
difference between the Marxist and interest- 
group approaches on the one hand and the 
pluralist position on the other is in the role 
assigned to social relationships in the link 
between objective and subjective class. The 
former positions assume that in the urban 
industria! structure objective class is the 
salient dimension in dictating the pattern 
of individuals’ social lives, and consequently 
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that people mix primarily with others of the 
same socioeconomic status. Such patterns of 
social contact in turn lead to psychological 
identification with the relevant (socioecon- 
omic) group. Objective status is not sufficient 
in itself to bring about accurate subjective 
class identification; it is the sharing of a 
common experience with others of the same 
status that leads a “‘class in itself” to become 
a “class for itself.” Marx’s famous passage 
in The Eighteenth Brumaire underlines the 
importance he assigned to social relationships 
as a major intervening variable between ob- 
jective and subjective class: 


The small-holding peasants form a vast mass, 
the members of which live in similar condi- 
tions but without entering into manifold re- 
lations with one another. Their mode of 
production isolates them from one another 
instead of bringing them into mutual inter- 
course. . . . Each individual peasant family 
is almost self-sufficient; it itself directly pro- 
duces the major part of its consumption and 
thus acquires its means of life more through 
exchange with nature than in intercouse with 
society. . . . In this way, the great mass of 
the French nation is formed by simple addi- 
tion of homologous magnitudes, much as 
potatoes in a sack form a sack of potatoes. 
In so far as millions of families live under 
economic conditions of existence that separate 
their mode of life, their interests and their 
culture from those of the other classes, and 
put them in hostile opposition to the latter, 
they form a class. In so far as there is merely 
a local interconnection among these small- 
holding peasants, and the identity of their 
interests begets no community, no national 
bond and no political organization among 
them, they do not form a class (Marx, 1963: 
123-4). 


The pluralist position also maintains that 
social contacts are important in explaining 
subjective class identification; but in sharp 
contrast to the Marxian tradition, the plural- 
ists assume that‘in capitalist American so- 
ciety other overlapping dimensions are just 
as salient as the class/status one in activating 
the patterns of social life (see e.g., Rosen- 
berg, 1953; Case, 1955; Wilensky, 1970: 


424). Thus an individual’s friends and neigh-- 


bors are likely to occupy an economic status 
different from his own, while they share other 
memberships and affiliations: when asked 
which social class he identifies with, an in- 
dividual is as likely to use the objective status 
of his friends and neighbors as a framework 
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as he is to refer to his own status; and in 
many cases this will make his subjective 
choice appear “incorrect.” For example, 
Hodge and Treiman (1968:547) conclude that 


The major defect of the interest theory of 
classes . . . lies in its systematic neglect of 
the great range between-class contacts which 
are open to many citizens. . . . Such inter- 
class contact is one cornerstone of democ- 
racy, preventing the emergence of social is- 
sues which would pit group against group in 
a class struggle. 


This argument rests heavily on the as- 
sumption that one’s own status and the 
status of one’s friends and social contacts 
are at best very weakly interrelated, an as- 
sumption that runs counter to results from 
some recent research (Laumann and Gutt- 
man, 1966:177). 

3. Capital Ownership. As noted above, 
the interest-group position places little em- 
phasis on relationship to the means of pro- 
duction as a factor in class identification; 
but both the Marxist and pluralist positions 
assume that capital ownership is an im- 
portant factor in accounting for subjective 
class identification. However, the former 
posits a sharp cleavage between the owners 
of capital and the workers in industrial cap- 
italist society with small businessmen being 
gradually driven out of business and into the 
ranks of the proletariat. By contrast, the 
pluralist approach maintains that many 
workers may own a small amount of capital 
in the form of rental property, stocks and 
bonds, savings bonds, or a small business and 
that this will confuse their subjective class 
identification. Illustrative of the pluralist po- 
sition is Hartmann and Newcomb’s (1939) 
hypothetical case of the high-school teacher 
living in 

a strife-ridden community who hates labor 

unions and all they represent. Examining his 


total annual income, we find it derived £ from 
the following sources: 








Yearly 

amount Category Origin 

$1,800 Wages (salary) School budget, i.e. taxes 
100 Rent Payments by tenants 


on fathers farm 


100 Interest or 
Profit 


Dividends, etc., on in- 
vestments or savings 
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sified as a laborer, for 90 percent of revenue 
comes from some definite service rendered 
under supervision. Nevertheless, he thinks 
as a member of the middle class hostile to 
the “encroachments” of other workers. Al- 
though no more than 10 percent of his pur- 
chasing power originates from the return 
upon his small inherited or accumulated capi- 
tal, this amount is literally the tail that wags 
the dog. This phenomenon occurs with such 
frequency that we are compelled to acknowl- 
edge that the attitude here manifested must 
be traced to certain “levels of aspiration,” 
i.e., ideals, standards and norms, which makes 
the values of the employer more impressive 
than those of the employee (Hartmann and 
Newcomb, 1939:196; see Hodge and Trei- 
man, 1968:535 for a similar argument). 


In other words, the pluralist argument an- 
ticilpates (a) that capital ownership and 
self-employment are widely distributed 
across socioeconomic groups in the United 
States, and (b) that this is another circum- 
stance preventing the crystallization of 
clearly perceptible class interests. 

4. Work Experience. While work experi- 


rence has not been an important variable in ` 


Khe pluralist position, the Marxian approach 
thas assumed that the alienating work ex- 
perience itself has a strong impact on the 
development of class identification among 
members of the working class. It holds that 
the relationship between objective and sub- 
lective ‘class should be intensified for the 
‘amily member who is the breadwinner, and 
wen more for the trade union member. The 
‘amily’s main earner will have personally ex- 
verienced the impact of the work situation, 
nd will perceive his or her objective rela- 
Wonship to the means of production more 
learly than will non-earners, such as un- 
mployed housewives. Similarly, the union 
aember will have had greater socialization 
ato the interests of his work group and into 
he concept of collective action. The interest- 
roup position has retained some emphasis 
+n work experience and union membership 
3 factors enhancing the development of 
Kass identification, but these factors appear 
) be léss important than they would be in 
pure Marxist argument. In addition, the 
‘terest-group sees the role of these factors 
‘ore as socialization agencies rather than 
; involving any (alienating) dynamics im- 
Wied in the objective structure of the work 
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situation itself. These agencies act to increase 
the individual’s educaticn into the interests 
of his socioeconomic status group rather 
than to increase his level of consciousness 
through personal experience as a non-owning 
worker. 

5. Ethnic Cleavages. The major thrust of 
the Marxian tradition assigns prime impor- 
tance to the class cleavage, and the recogni- 
tion of cleavages along ethnic lines is gen- 
erally attributed to Weber (1946). However, 
both Marx and Engels observed that ethnic 
subgroupings leading to distinctive subcul- 
tures could break up class groups, in the 
case of the Irish and English in England 
(Marx and Engels, 1971:292-5), the vari- 
ous ethnolinguistic groups in the United 
States, and blacks and whites in the United 
States (Marx and Engels, 1961:xiv, 280-1). 

The pluralist position assumes that be- 
cause all cleavages are cross-cutting, no single 
cleavage along ethnic, class, religious or any 
other dimension can become sirong enough to 
create distinctive subcultures. With society 
cross-cut by a complex of overlapping group 
memberships, distinctive behavior by any 
particular group is not expected. Thus Rosen- 
berg writes that “. . . one may perceive a 
member of one’s own objective class as an 
enemy because one looks at him from the 
viewpoint of his religion, his race, his na- 
tionality, his residence, etc. Conversely, one 
may perceive a member of a different objec- 
tive class as a friend because he has the same 
race, religion or nationality” (1953:25). 


II 


The primary data for this study come 
from a national area-probability sample of - 
the non-institutionalized adult population 
of the United States (N=923) conducted 
by the National Opinion Research Center in 
the summer of 1964. Because the concept of 
class identification is usually discussed in 
terms of the non-agricultural occupational 
structure, all farmers have been omitted 
from the analysis.t The exclusion of farmers 
and of all observations with missing data 
leaves us with a sample of 754 respondents. 
Using the same data set, this analysis seeks 
to extend and revise some earlier work by 


* The exclusion of farmers actually made Iittle 
empirical difference to the results presented below. 


je 
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Hodge and Treiman (1968), which is one of 
the few attempts in the literature to examine 
empirically the role of other variables in the 
relationship between objective socioeconomic 
status and subjective ‘class identification. We 
are able to replicate two of the results with 
other data sets: the results of these replica- 
tions are reported in the Appendix, along with 
a description of the data and measures that 
were used. 

The dependent variable, subjective class 
identification, is based on replies to a struc- 
tured question asking respondents to place 
‘themselves in one of five categories. Of the 
918 persons responding to this question be- 
fore farmers and missing data were removed, 
2.2 percent identified with the upper class, 
16.6 percent with the upper middle class, 44.0 
percent with the middle class, 34.3 percent 
with the working class, and 2.3 percent with 
the lower class, Less than one percent denied 
the existence of classes when faced with this 
structured question (for fuller discussion on 
this item, along with comparisons with earlier 
research, see Hodge and Treiman, 1968:- 
535-6). 

1. Socioeconomic Status and Social Con- 
tacts. The purpose of this part of the analysis 
is to assess the role of social contacts in the 
relationship between socioeconomic status 
and subjective class identification. To begin, 
we specify a simple recursive model which 
expresses class identification as a function of 
respondent’s objective status characteristics, 
i.e., education, occupation, and income (see 
Figure 1). In line with recent research on 
socioeconomic attainment (e.g., Duncan, 
Featherman, and Duncan, 1972; Feather- 
man, 1972), education is assumed to be tem- 
porally prior to occupation, and both of 


‘these variables are assumed prior to income.’ 


The ‘equations for this model are: 


X: = ParX + pacXu . i (1) 
Xs = pPs2X2 + PaıXı + PayXv (2) 
Xis = P1s,aXs + Pı5,2Xa + P1s,1X1 + Pis,2Xe 

< (3) 


where X; is respondent’s education, scored in 
eight categories ranging from no formal 
schooling to attendance at graduate or pro- 
fessional school; Xg is main earner’s occupa- 
tion (Duncan 2-digit SEI scores); Xg is 
family income, coded in units of $1,000 and 
ranging from under $1,000 to $15,000 or 
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more; and Xj, is class identification as de- 
fined above. Figure 2 presents an elaborated 
version of this model where the status of the 
respondent’s social contacts is specified as an 
intervening variable. Thus it includes.equa- - 
tions (1) and (2) as above, while equation 
(3) is replaced by the following two equa- 
tions: 


X4 = pagXg+PsoXo+P4rX1 +PawXw (4) 
Xis = Pis,4X4 + Pis,sXs + Prs,2X2 + P15,1%1 
+ Pis,2X%s (5) 


where all terms are defined as above, and X4 
is High Status Contacts, coded from 0 
through 4. This variable is based on re- 
sponses to the following two items: “Do you 
have any friends who are professionals 
(scored 1) or businessmen (scored 1)?” and 
“Do you have any neighbors who are profes- 
sionals (scored 1) or businessmen (scored 
1)?” The maximum score of 4 is achieved 
by those who responded positively to each of 
the four contingencies.” 


*Ideally, we would measure the social status of 
respondents’ contacts by asking them to name the 
exact occupation of their friends and neighbors and 
then code these data according to some criterion 
such as the Duncan SEI (as is done in Laumann 
and Guttman, 1966), While our variable is not as 
precise as this, we feel it does index part of the 
variance that we are seeking to tap. We should 
also note that our measure of social contacts differs 
from Hodge and Trelman’s (1968) in three re- 
spects: 

(1) We have not included relatives in the meas- 
ure on two grounds: first, we wanted to include 
contacts developed by the respondents themselves 
rather than ascriptive contacts with which they 
were born; and second, we assume that actual 
contact with friends and neighbors (measured, say, 
in hours per annum) is likely to be greater than 
contact with relatives, which may be quite mini- 
mal for many respondents. (However, use of a 
scale including relatives made-no substantial dif- 
ference to the results.) 

(2) Hodge and Treiman scored thelr contacts 
variable by assigning a ‘score of 1 both to those who 
could name friends who were professionals and 
friends who were businessmen, and to those who 
could name friends in only one of those categories, 
and the same scoring for relatives and neighbors 
to yield a scale ranging from O to 3; our scale tries 
to maximize variance by assigning one point each 
for professionals and businessmen. 

(3) We have not included low status contacts in 
the model on the grounds that is it theoretically 
redundant (ie. it is merely the obverse of the high 
status contacts variable) and empirically non- 
discriminating (as we scored it, its variance was 
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FIcure 1: Supyectrve Crass IDENTIFICATION AS A 
FUNCTION or EDUCATION, OCCUPATION, 
AND INCOME 


16) 





908 x 
217 Xe z 
xt 
X, Education Xy income 
Xg Occupational SE! Xip Subjective Class identification 


Source: NORC national prestige survey of the 
United States, 1964 
N=754 (farmers and missing data ex- 
cluded) 
All coefficients are significant beyond the 
05 level 


According to the pluralist perspective, the 
addition of X4 to the model should lead to a 
more accurate accounting of variance in sub- 
jective class identification, and thus equa- 
tion (5) should have a higher R? than equa- 
tion (3). The argument made from this 
viewpoint is that the far less than perfect 
correlation between objective and subjective 
. status reflects (a) a weak relationship be- 
tween the individual’s objective status and 
that of his associates, and (b) his sensitivity 
to the status of his associates as well as to 
his own objective status in forming his class 
identification. In contrast, the interest-group 
approach would lead us to expect (a) that 
X, should be related substantially to Xı, 
Xa, and Xs, and (b) that X4 should act to 
interpret at least part of the relationship 
between objective and subjective status 
rather than to add to the variance explained 
in the latter variable. 

Comparing Figure 1 with Figure 2, we 
may observe that the addition of the status 
contacts variable does not substantially in- 
crease the amount of variance explained in 
subjective class identification (the R? in- 
creases from .176 to .185). Instead, the ef- 
fect of elaborating the model to include the 
High Status Contacts variable is to inter- 





about half that of the high status contacts variable 
and it was orthogonal to all the other variables in 
the model). 
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FIGURE 2: SUBJECTIVE Crass IDENTIFICATION AS A 
Fonction oF EpucaTion, OCCUPATION, 
Income, AnD Hicm Status CONTACTS 





X, Education X4 High Status Contacts 
Xp Occupational SE! Xıg Subjective Class denti- 
Xx Income fication. 


Source: NORC national prestige survey of the 
Z United States, 1964 
N=754 (farmers and missing data ex- 
cluded) 
All coefficients are significant beyond the 
05 level 


pret in part the basic relationship: that is 
to say, the contacts variable acts as an in- 
tervening factor. Our analysis indicates that 
one’s likelihood of being able to name high 
status friends and neighbors increases fairly 
substantially with one’s own objective so- 
cial status, as the interest-group theory 
would lead us to expect (the multiple R for 
equation (4) is .54; R?=.29). Note that the 
ar ount of variance explained in X; by Xj, 
Xe, and Xs is approximately the same as that 
explained in Xa by X, and Xg, and in Xe 
by X,. Insofar as education, occupational 
status and income are generally discussed as 
various indicators of socioeconomic status, it 
would seem justifiable to regard our High 
Status Contacts variable as an indicator of 
the social aspect of socioeconomic status.? 


Note that this particular measure of status of 
friends and neighbors is weak in a way that should 
work against the interest-group theory: the ques- 
tion is “do you have any friends who are... .” 
rather than “what proportion of your friends 
are ...”. Even from an interest-group perspective 
it should be easier to think of one friend or neigh- 
bor who has a higher or lower occupational status 
than oneself, whereas, the second question would 
be far more sensitive to possible variations in the 
socioeconomic composition cf one’s friends and 
neighbors, Thus, the R? of 29 may be a conserva- 
tive estimate. 


x 
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Figure 2 suggests further that part of the 
effect of one’s objective socioeconomic status 
on subjective class identification is channeled 
through the status of one’s social contacts, 
which is not inconsistent with the thrust of 
the Marxian argument that the social aspect 
of class plays a mediating role in the devel- 
opment of feelings of subjective class identi- 
fication. 

This interpretation of the data is at vari- 
ance with that of Hodge and Treiman 
(1968). The basic difference stems from 
their emphasis on accounting for variance 
and attempting to calculate the relative im- 
portance of the independent variables: in 
contrast, the present analysis is concerned 
primarily with examining the causal struc- 
ture of the relationships among the inde- 
pendent variables themselves as well as as- 
sessing their combined impact on the major 
dependent variable. Thus, Hodge and Trei- 
man relied. on an estimate of a multiple par- 
tial correlation of status contacts and class 
identification from a single equation includ- 
ing these variables and the respondent’s own 
education, occupation, and income,‘ from 
which they concluded that contacts have an 
independent impact on class identification 
that is just as strong as the impact of the 
objective status characteristics. However, as 
Fisher (1946:190, cited in Duncan, 1970: 
42-3) points out, the problem with this kind 
of analysis is that “if . . . we choose a group 
of social phenomena with no antecedent 
knowledge [or theory] of the causation or 
absence of causation among them, then the 
calculation of correlation coefficients, total 
or partial, will not advance us a step towards 
evaluating the importance of the causes at 
work.” As Duncan notes, “the contribution 
of path analysis . . . does not consist so 
much in rationalizing calculations of ex- 
plained variance or in evaluating the ‘rela- 
tive importance’ of variables as in making 
explicit the formulation of assumptions that 
must precede any such calculations if they 
are to yield intelligible results” (1970:46). 

Indeed, our inference about the structure 
of the model is the most important one to be 
drawn from a comparison of Figures 1 and 


* Hodge and Treiman (1968:547) report a multi- 
ple partial correlation of .244 and reach their con- 
clusion by comparing this figure with the multiple 
correlation (for the whole equation) of .494. 
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2: i.e., that the status of one’s social contacts 
is not independent of one’s own objective 
status and that it acts to interpret partially 
the relationship between objective and sub- 
jective status. A replication of equations (1), 
(2) and (3) suggests that the absolute mag- 
nitudes of these coefficients are of lesser im- 
portance. Here, we used the 1968 Election 
Study of the Survey Research Center of the 
University’ of Michigan (which unfortu- 
nately does not include a social contacts 
variable comparable to the one described 
above, thus ruling out replication of equa- 
tions (4) and (5)). Figure 6 in the Appendix 
presents the results: this replication provides 
a model quite similar to that displayed in 
Figure 1, except that with the SRC 1968 
data, the R? for equation (3) is .30, where it 
is .18 with the main NORC data set. 

2. Capital Ownership. There are six items 
in the data set asking about ownership of 
real estate, savings bonds, local/state/fed- 
eral bonds, shares/stocks/bonds in a pri- 
vate company, patents/copyrights, and part- 
nerships in private companies. Ideally, one 
would like to know how much money the 
respondent has invested in these various 
forms of capital ownership: in an attempt to. 
compensate for this lack of information, we 
gave each of the items a weight of 1 and 
summed them to form a six-point scale (in 
fact, no one achieved a score greater than 
5). We then added this capital ownership 
variable to the model as a function of educa- 
tion, occupation, and income, and as mediat- 
ing between these variables and (a) social 
contacts, and (b) class identification. Thus 
the model retains equations (1) and (2); 
while equations (3), (4), and (5) are re- 
placed by: 


Xs =PssXe+PseXet PoıXı +PstX+ (6) 
X4 = PasXs + PasXs + PsoXo + ParXr 

+ PawXw ( 7) 
Xis = Pis,4X4 + Pis, Xs + Pis,aXs 

+ P1s,2X2 + P15,1X1 + Prs,2Xs (8) 


where all terms are defined as before, and 
Xs is capital ownership. It might be objected 
that capital ownership should precede Xj, 
X, and X;—indeed, such an argument might 
be more justifiable for that small segment 
of the population that controls a dispropor- 
tionate share of the national income via in- 
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herited wealth. We defend our specification 
on the grounds that while national sample 
surveys may include one or two such in- 
dividuals, our equations are more appropri- 
ate for the vast majority of respondents. 
Figure 3 suggests that capital ownership 
is substantially dependent on an individual’s 
education, occupation, and income: given 
the crudeness of the measure of capital own- 
ership, the causal paths to this variable are 
reasonably strong (and the R? is .26), in- 
dicating that not everyone has equal access 
to capital. Note also that capital ownership 
mediates a small part of the effect of educa- 
tion, occupation, and income on the status 
of one’s friends and neighbors. However, the 
direct path from capital ownership to class 
identification is small and non-significant 
(p=.20) although the zero-order correla- 
tion between these two variables is .251. 
This suggests that the bivariate relationship 
between capital ownership and class iden- 
tification is partly spurious (due to the re- 
lationship of these two variables with the 
temporally prior education, occupation, and 
income) and partly mediated by the tem- 


Fiours 3: SUBJECTIVE CLASS IDENTIFICATION AS A 
FUNCTION or EDUCATION, OCCUPATION, 
Income, CAPITAL OWNERSHIP, AND Hicon 
STATUS CONTACTS 





X, Education X4 High Status Contacts 
Xg Occupational SEI Xs Capital Ownership 
Xş Income Xg Subjective Class Identification, 


Source: NORC national prestige survey of the 
United States, 1964 
N=754 (farmers and missing data ex- 
cluded) 
All paths except for Piss are significant 
beyond the .05 level 
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porally intermediate social contacts variable. | 


Thus, as with the social contacts variable, 
the addition of capital ownership to the 
model does not increase the amount of vari- 
ance explained in class identification, but it 
helps in interpreting the relationship between 
objective and subjective status. 

An altenative but weaker index of capi- 


tal ownership, self-employment, was also | - 


added to the model as a dummy variable. 
Contrary to strict Marxist expectations con- 
cerning advanced capitalist societies and in 
line with those of the pluralists, this variable 
is almost orthogonal to education, occupa- 
tion, and income. However, it also has no 
effect on either the social contacts variable 
or class identification, contrary to both 
Marxian avd pluralist predictions, which as- 
sume that the self-employed view themselves 
as belonging to the higher (if not upper) 
ends of the stratification system. 

These results indicate that for mass sam- 
ples capital ownership in the form of either 
ownership of stocks, bonds, etc., or self-em- 
ployment does not have an independent im- 
pact on class identification. The capital 
ownership variable is quite strongly related 
to education, occupation, and income, and 
mediates a small part of the effect of these 
variables on social contacts; while the self- 
employment variable is virtually orthogonal 
to all the other variables in the model. This 
suggests that in accord with the interest- 
group position, relationship to the means of 
production is not nearly as important in 
channelling the dynamics of subjective class 
identification as are earned income and the 
status associated with occupation and educa- 
tion. 

3. Work Experience. Since the interest- 
group tradition anticipates that the dynamics 
of class ‘identification will be intensified by 
the work experience and the socialization 
into the group’s interest by unions (which 
implies a statistical interaction), we con- 
structed an analysis of covariance design to 
test whether either the experience of being 
the family’s main earner or union member- 
ship increased the relationship between oc- 
cupation and class identification. 

We estimated the following equations: 


Xis = a+ b1Xa + bgXy + g(Xa*X7) +61 
l (9) 


a 


a 
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Xis = a + b:Xa + boXs + b3 (X2*X8) + €g 
(10) 


To all terms are defined as above, and 
X, is a dummy variable for main-earners 


and Xa is a dummy for union membership. 


In equation (9) @ gives the intercept for 


_non-earners, while in (10) it gives the in- 


tercept for non-union members; b; gives the 
slope for non-earners and non-union mem- 


‘bers respectively; (@+ b2) gives the in- 


tercept for main-earners and union main- 
earners respectively; and (bı + b3) gives the 
slope for main-earners and union members 
respectively (see Schuessler, 1969). The re- 
sults of this analysis indicate no significant 
differences in either the intercept or the slope 
for either main-earners or union members.” 
This suggests that the relationship between 
occupational status and subjective class 
identification is not intensified by work ex- 
perience, as we have defined it here.® 

4. Ethnic Cleavages. In this part of the 
analysis we employ an analysis of covari- 
ance design to ascertain whether ethnic 
group membership can imply any distinc- 
tive behavior in relation to the development 
of class identification. While there are 
clearly other ethnic groups in the United 
States, we have chosen to focus specifically 
on the black-white cleavage on the grounds 
that this represents the most salient ethnic 
cleavage in contemporary America. Noting 
the comments of Marx and Engels on the 
case of American blacks, we might expect 
that blacks and aoe will not act as one 


ë Unstandardized regression coefficients for equa- 


tion (9): 
a 2,362 bs — 0.019 (p= .85}) 
b 0.011 ba 0.002 (p= .26) 
R= 142 


Unstandardized regression coeficients for equation 
019): 


-ü 2.300 ; ba 0.032 ine = .78) 
b: 0012 bs — 0.003 (p= 33) 
R? = .140 


Note that our results are consistent with Hodge 
and Treiman’s (1968) conclusion that union mem- 
bership has no independent impact on class iden- 
tification: however, their conclusion was based on 
an empirical test for additive effects only. 

€ Equations equivalent to (9) and (10) with high 
status contacts as the dependent variable yielded 
similar results (i.e., coefficients bs and bs were not 
significantly different from zero). 


group in their personal reactions to ‘objec- 
tive socioeconomic status characteristics. 
Meanwhile, the pluralist position assumes-- 
that no cleavage can be strong enough to 
divide society into subgroups exhibiting dis- 
tinctive behavior and that membership in an 
underprvileged ethnic group does not pre- 
clude participation in other groups: thus, 
for example, a black doctor may not hold 
such high class identification as a white doc- 
tor; but on the other hand he will not feel 
as low in class identification as a black Ja- | 
borer. This reasoning about the effect of’ 
cross-cutting cleavages implies that on the 
average, blacks. will hold lower class identi- 
fication than whites but that nevertheless 
blacks will react to the same stimuli as 
whites in developing their class identifica- 
tion. In terms of an analysis of covariance 
design, the pluralist approach assumes that 
there will be no significant interaction for, 
say, race, occupational status, and class 
identification, and that the slopes for blacks 
and whites will be parallel (with the black 
slope slightly below that for whites). 
We estimated three equations ‘as follows: 


X15 =a+ bX: + baXo + bs (Xı*Xa) + êg 
- (11) 
Xas = 4 + byXo + b2Xo + bg (Xa*Xo) + e4 
(12) 
Xis 78+ bX + beX9 + bs (Xa*Xo) + êg 
(13) 


where all terms are defined as before and 
Xp is a dummy variable scored 1 for blacks 
and zero otherwise (the interpretation of the 
coefficients is the same as in equations (9) 
and (10) above). Figure 4 presents the re- 
sults of this analysis, which indicates a sig- 
nificant interaction effect for race, educa- 
tion and class identification, and race, oc- 
cupation and class identification respectively, 
but not for race, income and class identifica- - 
tion.” While there is a moderately strong 


7 Unstandardized regression coefficients for equa- 
tion (11): 


a 1,947 b: 0.644 (p< .01) 
b, 0.195 ba — 0.177 (p< 01) 
R'= 135, 
Unstandardized regression coefficients for equs- 
tion (12): 
a 2.301 bs 


bı 0.014 
R? = .150 


0.314 (p= 01) 
bs—0.012 (p< 01) 
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Ficure 4(a): RetationsHie BETWEEN EDUCATION 
AND SUBJECTIVE CLASS IDENTIFICA- 
TION FOR WHITES AND Bracxs 
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- schoo! sohool coll. school 
Education. 


Source: NORC national prestige survey of the 
United States, 1964 
N=754 (farmers and missing data ex- 
cluded) 


slope for education and occupation respec- 
tively and class identification for whites, the 
class identification of blacks is not at all 
sensitive to education and occupational 
status. However, the relationship between in- 
come and class identification appears to be 
of the same form for both whites and blacks. 
These results suggest that the low prestige 
accruing from ascribed ethnic status is of 
such overwhelming salience to blacks that 
additional prestige accruing from universa- 
listic achieved criteria such as education and 
occupational status cannot make an impact 
on the ethnic group -member’s class identi- 
fication. By contrast, a more readily visible 
stimulus, such as income (which can be 
visibly expressed in differing patterns of con- 
sumption) seems to affect the class identifica- 





Unstandardized regression coefficients for equa- 
tion (13): 


a 2.405 bs 0.159 (p= .28) 

bi 0.072 bs — 0.049 (p= 08) 

R’? = .098 
Note that the distribution of blacks on education, 
occupation, and income is approximately the same: 
there are 111 blacks in this analysis. 
tion of blacks in the same way as it does 
that of whites.® 


Ficure 4(b): RenationsHip Between Occupa- 
TIONAL STATUS AND SUBJECTIVE CLASS 
IDENTIFICATION FOR WHITES AND 
Backs 
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Source: NORC national prestige survey of the 
United States, 1964 
N=754 (farmers and missing data ex- 
cluded) 


However, before we accept this interpre- 
tation we proceed to a replication of the 
models presented in Figure 4 with two other 
data sets: the 1968 Survey Research Center 
Election Study data used above, and the 
Selznick-Steinberg (1969) study of anti- 
Semitism in the United States collected by 
NORC in 1964 (see the Appendix). The 
equations estimated in this replication are 
(11), (12) and (13), where all variables are 
defined as above. The results presented in 
the Appendix indicate that the parameter 
estimates for the three interaction terms are 
all statistically significant and of the pre- 
dicted sign for the 1968 SRC data. For the 
Selznick-Steinberg data we observe the same 
pattern as we did with the main data set 
above: i.e., in both NORC samples there is a 
significant interaction effect for race, educa- 
tion and class identification, and race, oc- 
cupation and class identification respectively, 
but not for race, income and class identifica- 
tion. The fact that the estimates for the ad- 
justments to the intercepts (bz in equations 
(12) and (13) with the SRC data, and bz 


* Analysis of covariance models equivalent to 
equations (11), (12), and (13) were constructed 
with high status contacts as the dependent varia- 
ble: neither the intercept nor the slope were sig- 
nificantly different than those for whites. 
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FIOURE 4(c): RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INCOME AND 
Supyective Crass IDENTIFICATION 
For WHITES AND Bracks 
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cluded) 


in equation (11) with the Selznick-Stein- 
berg data) are not significantly different 
from zero is of no real concern given our 
fundamental interest in the behavior of the 
estimates for the adjustments to the slopes 
(i.e., the interactions). 

This replication provides further support 
for the interpretation presented above con- 
cerning the race-education and race-occupa- 
tion interactions. At the same time, it leads 
us to modify our conclusion about the dif- 
ferences between these two interactions on 
the one hand, and the race-income interac- 
tion on the other. That is, on the basis of 
both the main analysis and the replications, 
it seems more appropriate to argue that the 
low prestige accruing from ascriptive ethnic 
status is of such overwhelming salience to 
blacks that any additional prestige they may 
gain from more universalistic, achieved cri- 
teria such as education, occupational attain- 
ment, and income has at best a negligible 
impact on their self-location in the socio- 
economic structure. 


m 


In this section we attempt to incorporate 
our results into a single, more complete 
model and to assess the. implications of this 
model for the literature on class identifica- 
tion. The equations for the model are: 
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Xi =PioXe + PiaXa (14) 
Xo = PaoXo + PerXi + PauXn (15), 
Xs =PseXo + PsrX1 + Pa2Xa + Pay-Xy (16) 
Xs = pseXg + PsıXı + Ps2Xa + PssXs + 

PstXt (17) 
Xa = par Xi + PsoXea + Pas Xg + Pas Xs + 

PawXw (18) 
Xa = Prs,o%o9 + P1s,2-%1 + P15,2X2 + 

Pis,e%s + P15,10X10 + Pis,sXa (19) 


where all terms are defined as before, and 
Xo represents an interaction term (Black x 
Occupational SEI). In line with our earlier 
results, the dummies for self-employment, 
main-earner, union-membership, and the 
various interaction terms ‘associated with 
each of these were omitted from the final 
model since their effects were non-significant. 
To simplify the model, the interaction term 
(Black x Education) was omitted, 'since this 
and the Black x Occupation interaction term 
are regarded as theoretically equivalent for 
our purposes. The interpretation of the paths 
from Xe, X and Xi9 to Xis is as follows: ` 
Pis,9 gives the standardized slope for whites 
of class identification on occupation; pis,9 
gives the adjustment to the intercept for 
blacks in class identification (in a standard- 
ized system this adjustment is, of course, a 
deviation from zero); and piy,19 gives the 
adjustment to the slope for blacks of class 
identification on occupation (thus the slope 
for blacks is [.23 —.20] =.03), 

Race is assumed to be temporally prior to 
all the other variables in the model since it 
is an ascriptive characteristic. There is no 
direct path from race to high status contacts 
(in line with the results from our analysis 
of covariance models), implying that the ef- 
fect of race on the status of social contacts 
is completely mediated by education, occu- 
pation, income, and capital ownership. In 
line with our earlier results, a direct path 
from capital ownership to class identification 
is also omitted. The addition of capital own- 
ership to the equation estimating the status 
of social contacts increases the R? by only 
one percent (from .29 to .30), the addition 
of race and the race-occupation interaction 
term to the equation estimating class iden- 
tification increases the R? by only two per- 
cent, and the inclusion of the social contacts 


` variable in the model adds less than one per- 


Ficure 5: AN INTERPRETATION OF THE RELATION 
BETWEEN OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE 
Socar STATUS 





Xj5 Subjective Cioss identification 


Source: NORC national prestige survey of the 
United States, 1964 


N=754 (farmers and missing data ex- 
cluded) 


All coefficients are significant beyond the 
05 level 


cent to the variance explained in class identi- 
_ fication. However, as.we noted earlier, max- 
imizing explained variance is of secondary 
importance: more importantly, the addition 
of these variables to the model gives a more 
complete understanding of the structure and 
dynamics of the causal processes at work. 
We can draw the following main conclu- 
sions about our results summarized in Figure 
- 5. First, contrary to strict Marxist expecta- 
tions, experiences associated with relation- 
ship to the means of production (as indexed 
by the self-employment, main-earner and 
‘union-membership variables) do not appear 
to be salient in the formation of subjective 
class identification in the United States. 
Capital ownership in the form of stocks, 
bonds, etc., has no direct impact on class 
identification once the other temporally prior 
and mediating variables have been entered 
into the model. These two results lead us to 
interpret the impact of capital ownership on 
class identification as arising from the addi- 
tional wealth and prestige accruing from it 
rather than from any dynamics associated 
with relationship to the means of production 
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itself. This interpretation is congruent with 
the interest-group theory, as is the observed 
covariance between capital ownership and 
objective status characteristics. 

Second, our results suggest that groups 
that have been assigned low prestige on the 
basis of non-economic, ascriptive criteria (in 
our analysis, American blacks) will not be 
sensitive to variations in their prestige re- 
sulting from achieved statuses. For such 
groups, the prestige of the ascriptive status 
appears to assume such overwhelming sali- 
ence that prestige resulting from achieved 
statuses takes on relatively minor signifi- 
cance in the individual’s self-location in the 
socioeconomic structure (we may note that 
this evidence of distinctive sub-group be- 
havior runs contrary to pluralist expectations 
that in American society no single cleavage 
will be powerful enough to break one group 
off from the rest of society in its perceptions 
of its relationship to the socioeconomic struc- 
ture). 

Finally, if we replace the strict Marxist 
expectation that class identification is a func- 
tion of relationship to the means of produc- 
tion with the more generalized assumption of 
the interest-group approach that social class 
awareness develops from general socioeco- 
nomic prestige and income, we are able to 
reject the pluralist argument that overlap- 
ping group memberships on several dimen- 
sions prevent sociceconomic status from be- 
coming a constraining factor on people’s so- 
cial lives. Our results indicate that the like- 
lihood of being able to name high-status 
friends and neighbors increases as a positive 
function of one’s own socioeconomic status, 
and further, that the status of one’s social 
contacts acts to mediate in part the relation- 
ship between one’s own objective socioeco- 
nomic status and ane’s subjective class iden- 
tification. Thus, in line with Marxian and 
interest-group expectations, the socioeco- 
nomic status of the individual has implica- 
tions for the status of the friends and neigh- 
bors with whom he mixes; and in turn this 
social milieu partly channels the impact of 
his objective status on his development of a 
sense of class identification. 


#4 
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APPENDIX: REPLICATIONS: DATA AND 
RESULTS 


The data used for the replications reported 
in the text come from two area probability 
samples of the United States. 


Ficune 6: REPLICATION oF CLASS IDENTIFICATION 
AS A FUNCTION or EDUCATION, OCCUPA- 
TION, AND INCOME 





X, Eduoation 
Xp Occupational SEI 


Xx Income ` 
Xıg Subjective Clasa Kdentifioation. 


Source: SRC election study: survey of the United 
States, 1968 
N=1051 (farmers and missing data ex- 
cluded) 
All coefficients are significant beyond the 
.05 level 


A. The first of these is the 1968 Election Study 
carried out by the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan (total N = 1557) 
which is available through the Inter-University 
Consortium for Political Research. In this sam- 
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ple, respondents’ class identification was deter- 
' mined by asking the following questions: 


There's been some talk these days about different 
social classes. Most people say they belong either 
to the middle class or to the working class. Do 
you ever think of yourself as belonging to one of 
these classes? 


Those who answered “yes” (N=940) were 
then asked which class they identified with, 
while those who said “no” or “don’t know” 
were asked: 


Well, if you had to make a choice, would you 
call yourself middle class or working class? [IF 
MIDDLE CLASS] Would you say you are about 
average middle class, or that you are in the upper 
part of the middle class? [IF WORKING 
CLASS] Would you say that you are about 
average working class, or that you are in the 
upper part of the working class? 


Of the 1,498 people identifying with a social 
class, the distribution was as follows: 











Score Category Marginals 
5 Upper middle 11.0 
4 Middle 33.7 
3 Upper working 95 
2 Working 45.5 
1 Lower 03 
100.0% 


For the 1968 data, respondent’s education is 
measured as a continuous variable ranging from 
zero to twenty years of education. Main earn- 
er’s occupation is scored according to the de- 
tailed Duncan 2-digit SEI scores, and family 
income is coded in units of $1,000 ranging 
from less than $1,000 to $25,000 or more. A 
dummy variable was set equal to 1 if the re- 
spondent is black, and zero otherwise. The ex- 
clusion of farmers and all observations with 
missing data leaves us with a sample of 1,051, 
89 of whom are black. 

B. The second data set comes from Selznick 
and Steinberg’s study of anti-Semitism in the 
United States (total N=1975), collected by 
NORC in 1964—details on these data are pre- 
sented in Selznick and Steinberg (1969). Re- 
spondent’s class identification was determined 
by asking the following question: 


By and‘ large, do you think of yourself as being 
of the upper class, upper middle class, middle 
class, working class, or lower class? 


Of the 1,931 people identifying with a ‘social 


class, the distribution was as follows: 








Score Category Marginals 
5 Upper 24 
4 Upper middle ILI 
3 Middle 46.3 
2 Working 378 
1 Lower 24 
100.0% 


With this data set, respondent’s education is . 


measured as a continuous variable ranging from 
zero to seventeen years of education. Main 
earner’s occupation is scored according to the 
abbreviated Duncan SEI for major occupa- 
tional groups (Duncan, 1961:151), and family 
income is coded in units of $1,000 ranging from 
less than $1,000 to more than $25,000. A dummy 
variable was set equal to 1 if the respondent 
is black, and zero otherwise. The exclusion of 
farmers and all observations with missing data 
leaves us with a sample of 1,532, of whom 190 
are black. 

Results, The replication of the model represent- 
ing class identification as a function of educa- 
tion, occupation, and income (i.e., equations (1), 
(2) and (3)) with the 1968 data is presented 
in Figure 6. Turnirg to the three race interaction 
models (i.e., equations (11), (12) and (13)), 
the unstandardized regression coefficients are as 
follows: 


Equation Estimates 

(G1) a 1371 b 0.762 (p == .03) 
bı 0.152 ba — 0.117 (p< .01) 
R'= .191 

(12) a 2.089 be 0.208 (p=.25) 
bı 0.023 ba —0.016 (p< 01) 
R* = .264 

(13) a 2.401 be —0.095 (p= .60) 
bı 0.090 b, —0.058 (p= .02) 
R* = .173 


The unstandardized regression coefficients esti- 
mated with the Selanick-Steinberg data are: 


Equation Estimates 

(11) a 1.797 bs 0.155 (p == 38) 
bi 0.087 bs —0.034 (p< .05) 
R?= 12 

(12) a 2.207 bs 0.200 (p< .05) 
bi 0.914 bs —0.012 (p< .01) 
R= 12 

(13) a 2406 b —0.172 (p= 07) 
bı 0.055 b 0.018 (p= .40) 
R" = .097 
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A THEORY OF MIDDLEMAN MINORITIES * 
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Starting with the concept of “middleman minorities” developed by Blalock (1967:79-84), 
encompassing such groups as the Chinese in Southeast Asia, Jews in Europe, and Indians in 
East Africa, this paper presents a model which tries to explain the development and persis- 
tence of the form. A key variable is the orientation of immigrants towards their place of 
residence, with sojourning at first, and later a “stranger” orientation affecting the solidarity 
and economic activity of the ethnic group. These in turn arouse the hostility of the host 
society, whick perpetuates a reluctance to assimilate completely, or “stranger” status. 


ELATIONS between groups of different 
R race or ethnicity have taken a variety 
of forms, One role an ethnic group can 

play is that of a “middleman minority” 
(Blalock, 1967:79-84). Although the form 
has not been precisely defined, nor clearly 
labelled (other apellations include “middle- 
man trading peoples,” Becker, 1956:225-37, 
“migrant intermediation,” Schermerhorn, 
1970:74-6, “marginal trading peoples,” and 
“permanent minorities,” Stryker, 1959) there 
is a general consensus that a number of 
ethnic groups around the world have oc- 
cupied a similar position in the social struc- 
ture. Among these are the Jews in Europe 
(perhaps the epitome of the form), the 
Chinese in Southeast Asia, Asians in East 
Africa, Armenians in Turkey, Syrians in 
West Africa, Parsis in India, Japanese and 
Greeks in the United States, and so on. The 
parallel between such groups has been noted 
not only by social scientists, but in some 
instances by the people among whom they 
live, as shown in such designations as “the 
Jews of the East,” and “the Jews of India.” 
One of the principal peculiarities of these 
groups is the economic role they play. In 
contrast to most ethnic minorities, they oc- 
cupy an intermediate rather than low-status 
position. They tend to concentrate in certain 
occupations, notably trade and commerce, 
but also other “middleman” lines such as 


* I am indebted to Ivan Light for many valuable 
exchanges on this topic. In addition, thanks go to 
Robert Goodman, Leo Kuper, Barbara Laslett, 
David McElroy, John Modell, Martin Orans, and 
Pierre van den Berghe, for reading and commenting 
on an earlier draft. 


agent, labor contractor, rent collector, money 
lender, and broker. They play the role of 
middleman between producer and consumer, 
employer and employee, owner and renter, 
elite and masses. This accounts for Blalock’s 
name for them; and although I shall ques- 
tion its applicability during the course of this 
paper, for ease of reference, I shall continue 
to use it. 

The literature is not unanimous on the 
causes of this form. Most writers take the 
role as “given” and concentrate on the con- 
sequences of playing it. However, two prom- 
inent themes recur. The first sees the source 
of the pattern in the hostile reaction of the 
surrounding society’to the cultural (includ- 
ing religious) and/or racial distinctiveness of 
these groups. They are pushed out of desir- 
able occupations and forced to make a liv- 
ing in marginal lines. That they manage to 
escape the lowest rungs of the economic or- 
der, and sometimes acquire considerable 
wealth, is explained by their response to 
discrimination: a closing of ranks, the forma- 
tion of solidary communities with consider- 
able pride in group membership, and a spe- 
cial exertion to overcome. handicaps (e.g. 
Kurokawa, 1970:131-3). 

A second theme stresses the nature of the 
societies in which middleman groups are 
found. These are characterized by a “status 
gap” or marked division between elites and 
masses (Rinder, 1958-9), Examples include 
feudal societies with a gap between peasantry 
and landed aristocracy, or colonial societies 
with a gap between representatives of the 
imperial power and the “natives.” Distinct 
ethnic minorities are seen to serve a number 
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of functions in such societies: First, since 
they are not involved in the status hang-ups 
of the surrounding society, they are free to 
trade or deal with anyone. In contrast, elites 
may feel that they lose status by dealing 
with the “masses” (Rinder, 1958-9:254). 
Second, their foreignness enables them to be 
“objective” in the marketplace; they do not 
have familistic ties with the rest of the so- 
ciety which can intrude on, and destroy 
‘business (Park, 1939:14). And third, they 
act as a buffer for elites, bearing the brunt 
of mass hostility because they deal directly 
with the latter. In a word, middleman mi- 
norities plug the status gap between elites 
and masses, acting as middlemen between 
the two. 

This paper will present an alternative ap- 
proach to middleman minorities. It develops 
a model which incorporates some of these 
ideas, but as part of a larger framework. 
The prevalent themes are found to be in- 
adequate for two chief reasons. First, dis- 
crimination and hostility against minorities 
usually has the effect of hurting group soli- 
darity and pride, driving a group to the 
bottom rather than the middle of the social 
structure. How then can we explain the clos- 
ing of ranks reaction of these particular 
groups, and their peculiar ability to create 
success out of hatred? (Or to cite cases, why 
Japanesé Americans been able to overcome 
racism, while Blacks have not?) 

Second, the argument that middleman mi- 
norities arise in response to functional re- 
quisites may have merit. But it is clear these 
groups persist beyond the status gap. One 
finds them in post-colonial societies, after 
the elites have gone (e.g. the Chinese in 
Southeast Asia, Asians in East Africa, Parsis 
in India), And one finds them in modern 
industrial societies (e.g. the Indians in Bri- 
tain, Jews in 20th century Germany, Chinese 
in New Zealand, Japanese in the United 
States). 


1 Note that Blalock extends the concept to include 
groups of: mixed ancestry such as the Eurasians of 
Indonesia and mestizos of Brazil. This is an unusual 
usage, most writers reserving the comparison to 
distinct immigrant miuorities. Clearly the “func- 
tional” advantages of foreignness are lost in the case 
of mixed-bloods. In addition, there is little evidence 
that Eurasians, for example, have concentrated in 
“middleman” occupations like trade (see van der 
Kroef, 1953:486-7). = 
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Figure 1 Schematic Representation of the Developasnt and Perpetuation 
of the Middlemen Minority Position 











Azbi valance Toward 
Place of Residence 
{Stranger} 


Desire to Return 
to Homeland 
(So Journtng) 


6) 








Figure 1 outlines the relationship between 
the major variables of our theory. We shall 
follow the links of this diagram through 
the remainder of the paper. 


The Effects of Sojourning 


-An empirical generalization can be formed 
about all the middleman groups we have 
examined: they begin as sojourners in the 
territories to- which they move. They are 
immigrants who do not plan to settle perma- 
nently. In contrast, other rthnic minorities 
include indigenous peoples of colonized ter- 
ritories, and immigrants who are forced to © 
sever ties with a homeland (e.g. Blacks in 
the new world) or choose to do so (e.g. most 
of the “old” European immigration to the 
United States, see Garis, 1927:204). While 
individuals may vary in initial orientation, 
it appears there is a general “group” orien- 
tation, undoubtedly a product of conditions 
in the country of emigration. Thus Loewen 
(1971:26—-7) generalizes about an entire 
group: 

The early Chinese in Mississippi were not true 

immigrants, intending to become permanent 

settlers in a new homeland, but were so- 
journers, temporary residents in a strange 


country, planning to return to their homeland 
when their task was accomplished. 


Statements of this sort abound for other 
middleman groups (e.g. Cator, 1936:55 on 
the Chinese in Indonesia; Miyamoto, 1939: 
85 on the Japanese in America; Mahajani, 
1960:xix on the Indians in Malaya and 
Burma; Dotson and Dotson, 1967:81-2 on 
Indians in Central Africa). 

The orientation of groups like Jews, Ar- 
menians, and Parsis is a bit more compli- 
cated. Certainly Jewish immigrants to the 
United States had no plan to return to East- 


a 
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ern Europe. But in all three cases there is 
an unusual attachment to an ancestral home- 


‘land; in the Jewish case, to Palestine. 


Stryker (1959:350) refers to the “continued 
attachment of the Parsis for their ancestral 
Persian home,” for example. These groups 
are at a later stage in the cycle described 
by Figure 1, and their orientation toward 
place of residence will be taken up again 
later. 

Sojourning is not a sufficient condition of 
the middleman form in that there are so- 
journers who do not become middlemen; 
but it is a necessary one, with important 
economic and social consequences directly 


related to the pattern. The economic effects. 


(link 1) included a tendency toward thrift, 
and a concentration in certain occupations. 

Thrift is the product of a willingness to 
suffer short-term deprivation to hasten the 
long-term objective of returning to the 
homeland. It is shown in excessively long 
hours of work, an emphasis on saving (often 
sending part of these savings to the home- 
land), and very little time or money spent 
on consumption. Sojourners are there to 
make money, not spend it, and this “future 
time orientation” enables them to accumu- 
late capital. This orientation contrasts with 
that of settlers and “natives,” who generally 
wish to live more rounded lives since they 
do not aim to live elsewhere. 

Sojourning also leads the individual to 
select occupations which do not tie him to 
the territory for long periods. The sojourner 
wants a portable or easily liquidated liveli- 
hood. “Middleman” occupations (in the eco- 
nomic sense) have this characteristic, as 
Hoselitz points out (1963:23-4): 


[T]he capital employed by a trader or money 
lender turns over much faster than that used 
in industrial establishments, A trader may 
carry on his business without ever attaining 
property rights in the objects he deals with. 
If he is a broker or commission agent, he 
may merely lose his earnings from a transac- 
tion, but not the capital invested in it. More- 
over, a money lender or banker deals in 
that commodity that has the widest currency, 
that is accepted by anyone, that can easily 
be transported or hidden. . . . An industrial 
entrepreneur usually has more property tied 
up in his plant for a longer time than either 
merchant or banker. 


Middleman minorities are noteworthy for 


-their absence from industrial entrépreneur- 


ship and investment in the kind of agricul- 
ture (e.g. cattle raising, orchards) that ties _ 
up capital. But there are other easily liqui- 
dated or transportable occupations besides 
trade, and these are also found among so- 
called “middleman” groups. Among them 
are the independent professions, prevalent 
among American Jews (Glazer and Moyni- 
han, 1963:147); truck farming specializing 
in crops that have a rapid turnover, found 
among such diverse groups as the Chinese 
in New Zealand (Fong, 1959:85); Indians 
in Natal (Dept. of Economics, 1961:Chap- 
ter 2), and the Japanese in California (Ichi- 
hashi, 1932:178-206); and various skilled 
trades, such as barbers, shoemakers, gold- 
smiths, jewellers, restaurant-owners, tailors, 
launderers, and the like, found among Ar- 
menians in Syria (Sanjian, 1965:52), Jews 
in Poland (Eitzen, 1971:123), and Chinese 
and Japanese in this country. In other words, 
the term “middleman minorities” is really 
a misnomer. The more genera] occupational 
characteristic of these groups is liquidity.® 

The Chinese in Southeast Asia illustrate 
the effect of sojourning on occupational 
preference: 


[T]he intent of every emigrant was to work 
abroad in order to remit to China sums of 
money that would enrich his lineage when 
invested in land in his home village. He also 
intended to return home to enjoy during his ` 
old age the fruits of his arduous labours in 
exile. Although only a small proportion ever 
succeeded in this ambition, nevertheless the 
desire to return to China motivated the emi- 
grants, at least at the outset, to enter a pro- 
fession that would involve a minimum of fixed 
investment in the host country, and a maxi- 
mum of liquid assets that could be returned 
to China (Wilmott, 1966:254). - 


That many sojourners do not achieve their 
goal of return is important, and will be dealt 
with later. 

The principal non-economic result of so- 
journing is a high degree of internal solidar- 


2 Determining the liquidity or transportability of 
a particular occupation may, in fact, be prob- 
Jematic. Undoubtedly an occupational ‘label can 
encompass a variety of firms which differ in the 
degree to which they tie up capital. However, there 
is a gross difference between -professionals and- 
skilled artisans who can carry their source of in- 
come with them, and a factory owner with a major 
investment in heavy machinery. 
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ity (link 2). Since they plan to return, so- 
journers have little reason to develop lasting 
relationships with members of the surraund- 
ing host society. But they have every reason 
to keep deeply alive the regional and breader 
ethnic tie, for these relationships will persist 
in the future towards which the sojourner 
points (see Siu, 1952, for an explicatian of 
‘this point). Thus ethnic and regional asso- 
ciations are strong, mutual assistance is 
prevalent, and trust retained among mem- 
bers from the same general area. (This is 
not to say that sojourner communities are 
completely unified. On the contrary, they 
are often riddled with division and conflict, 
based on regional, linguistic, political or re- 
ligious differences found in the homeland. 
But in relation to the host society, these 
differences fade before an overriding “na- 
tional” unity). 

In contrast, settlers have much less reason 
to perpetuate such ties. As Garis (1927:204) 
points out for the “old” immigration to the 
United States: 


Even though those already here objected at 
times to others coming in, yet once in they 
soon become Americans, so assimilated as to 
be indistinguishable from the natives; for this 
old immigration has consisted almost wholly 
of families who have come to this country 
with the full intention of making it their 
home. 


Ethnic enclaves may develop among settlers 
out of convenience of common language; 
but the community tie tends to be much 
weaker and more likely to dissipate over 
time. The settler has reason to orient out- 
wards and mix with his neighbors, while the 
sojourner “has no desire for full participa- 
tion in the community life of his adopted 
land” (Siu, 1952:36). 

Middleman minorities typically evince the 
following traits: a resistance to out-marriage, 
residential self-segregation, the establishment 
of language and cultural schools for their 
children, the maintenance of distinctive cul- 
tural traits (including, often, a distinctive 
religion), and a tendency to avoid involve- 
ment in local politics except in affairs that 
directly affect their group. They form highly 
organized communities which resist assimila- 
tion. These features, I contend, are related 
to an orientation toward a homeland. 

Communal solidarity plays an important 
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role in the economic position of middleman 
groups (link 3). Family, regional, dialect, 
sect, and ultimately ethnic ties are used for 
preferential economic treatment. The “pri- 
mordial tie” of blood provides a basis for 
trust, and is reinforced by multi-purpose 
formal and informal associations. Solidarity 
is interjected into economic affairs in two 
ways: it plays a part in the efficient dis- 
tribution of resources, and helps to control 
internal competition. Resources distributed 
within the ethnic community include capital 
(through the use of partnerships, low inter- 
est loans, and rotating credit associations; 
see Desai, 1963:44—5 on Indians in Britain, 
and Light, 1972:23-30 on Chinese and 
Japanese in the United States), credit and 
easier terms to purchasers, information and 
training, and jobs and labor. 

Let us concentrate on one area, the dis- 
tribution of jobs and labor, for illustrative 
purposes. The typical middleman minority 
business is a family store (or truck farm), 
resting heavily on the use of unpaid family 
labor. If wage labor is needed, members of 
the extended family or of regional associa- 
tions are preferred, and are treated like kin, 
sometimes living with the family behind the 
store. Employees work excessively long hours 
for low or no wages and are loyal to the 
owners. In exchange they are likely to be- 
come partners or to receive training and aid 
in setting up their own business in the same 
line. The middleman firm is labor-intensive 
but able to cut labor costs drastically through 
ethnically-based paternalism and thrift. 

The effect of such arrangements on labor 
costs is shown for Japanese American laun- 
dries in San Francisco in 1909 (see Table 
1). Not only did employees of Japanese 
firms work longer hours at less pay, but 
white laundry owners had to deal with a 
unionized work force, : 

The epitome of efficient distribution of 
resources is found in the vertical organiza- 
tion of a particular line, where one set of 
firms feeds another, within the ethnic com- 
munity. Such was found in the clothing 
business among Jews in New York, where 
Jewish manufacturers sold to Jewish whole- 
salers who used Jewish retail outlets. Verti- 
cal integration exists between Indian whole- 
saler and retail grocers in Britain (Desai, 
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Table 1. Comparison of Labor Condi- 
tions in White, French, and 
Japanese Laundries, in San 


Francisco, 19098 


ite [ Feet ope 


50-63 | 60-72 









Hours per week| 49 


Average wage 
with board and 
lodging per 
month 


Average wage 
without board 
and lodging 

per month 






8Adapted from Millis (1915:65-6). 


bEstimated cost of room and board for 
Japanese owners was $8 to $10 per 
month. 


1963:57), and between Japanese growers, 
wholesalers and retailers of fruits and veg- 
etables in Southern California before World 
War II (Bloom and Riemer, 1949:92-6). 
Such arrangements are common among mid- 
dleman minorities, and depend, in part, on 
the easier extension of credit within the 
group.? 

Internal competition is sometimes con- 
trolled by the development of guild-like 
structures, Light (1972:68-70) describes a 
shoemakers’ guild among Japanese Ameri- 
cans in the early part of this century which 
determined prices and controlled the loca- 
tion of shops, among other things. In the 
18th century, Constantinople had seventy- 


3 Efficient distribution of resources plus thrift 
have enabled middleman groups to avoid a pattern 
often found among disprivileged ethnic groups, i.e. 
debt peonage. In the early development of farming 
among the Japanese in California, for. example, 
loans and credit were easily granted by suppliers of 
equipment, distributors of Japanese produce, and 
land owners, all of whom were non-Japanese 
(Bloom and Riemer, 1949:74). Similar arrange- 
ments have been found among black cotton farmers 
in the deep south (Davis, Gardner and Gardner, 
1941:Chapter 15), and among the natives of Burma 
(Furnivall, 1956:293-4); undoubtedly crop mort- 
gage is common around the world. Blacks and 
Burmans soon fell heavily into debt, the land be- 
came alienated from them, and they were reduced 
to a sort of serfdom. But the Japanese were able 
to turn the same arrangement to profit, and show a 
rapidly rising rate of land acquisition (Ichihashi, 
1932:184, 193). 
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two Armenian guilds (Stryker, 1959:345), 
while Eitzen (1971:131) records their prom- 
inence among Jewish merchants and artisans 
in Poland after World War 1. Chinese 
Chambers of Commerce serve some of the 
same multiple functions as guilds (e.g., Eit- 
zen, 1971:128-9 on the Chinese in the 
Philippines), and both trade guilds and such 
chambers of commerce are found among 
Indians in Malaya (Sandhu, 1969:289). 

In sum, middleman community organiza- 
tion combined with thrift, enables middle- 
man firms to cut costs at every turn, so that 
they can compete effectively with other en- 
terprises in the same line. Add to this a 
preierence for liquidable occupations, and 
the result is a tremendous degree of concen- 
tration in, and domination of, certain lines 
of endeavor. Concentration is shown in 
Mivamoto’s (1939:70-1) description of the 
Japanese in Seattle before World War II. 
He finds that 74 percent were in a “small 
shop” type of enterprise, while the com- 
munity lacked a capitalist or true working 
class. An example of domination is provided 
in Table 2. In 1938 the Jews made up only 
five percent of the Stamford population, yet 
clearly dominated several business lines. 
Table 3 shows both concentration and dom- 
ination. The degree of Chinese concentration 
in the “commercial” class is underestimated, 
in that “working class” includes employees 
of commercial establishments. 

Indeed this pattern of concentration and 
domination may be seen as the hallmark of 
“middleman minorities,” and examples of it 
are found at various times around the world.4 
Thus in 1943, 63.6 percent of the Chinese 
in Jamaica were in trade compared to 2.2 
percent of the total population. The Chinese 
made up 0.75 percent of the male wage- 
earning population but 22 percent of those 
in trade (Lind, 1958:154). In 1925, 49.3 
percent of the Jews in Germany engaged in 
trade, commerce and peddling, compared to 
9.8 percent of the rest of the population 


A problem of definition can be raised: to what 
degree must an ethnic group be concentrated in, 
and dominate, certain lines before we term it a 
“middleman minority?”: In other words, is it a 
discrete category or a continuum? I shall not try 
to deal with this problem here; but we should note 
that, if there is a continuum, our examples fall 
near the end of it. 
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Table 2. Comparison of Total Number 
of Trading and Commercial 
Establishments with Number 
Owned by Jews, for Selected 
Businesses, Stamford, Con- 
necticut, 19388 - 





Total Jewish 


Number Owned 
Retail wearing apparel: 
Men's clothing stores 16 15 
Children's and 
infants' wear 5 5 
Dry goods 17 10 
Women's and misses’ 
clothing 30 22 
Men's furnishings 15 13 
Millineries 10 6 
Corset shops 6 3 
Shoe stores 19 10 
Food distribution: 
Largest nonchain 
markets ` 5 5 
Wholesale cattle 
slaughter 1 1 
Wholesale produce 
dealers 2 2 
Wholesale grocers 2 1 
Butter, egg, and 
cheese dealers 3 _ 2 
Retail produce dealers 6 3 
Wholesale meat firms 7 3 
Delicatessens 9 3 
Retail grocery stores 188 23 
Retail package stores SI 18 
Wholesale liquor 
dealers 7 2 
Other businesses: 
Jewelry 15 13 
Wholesale drug 2 2 
Cut-rate cosmetics 3 2 
Druggists 26 9 
Furniture 25 14 
Electrical supply 11 6 
Hardware |. 11 4 
Paint stores 11 3 
Piumbing 5 3 
Lumberyards , 3 1 
Department stores 7 3 


8 adapted from Koenig (1942:210-11). 


(Stryker, 1959:342). In 1954, Hollingsworth 
(1960:1) reports that Asians in East Africa 
comprised one percent of the population but 
dominated trade. Loewen (1971:36) finds 
that 97 percent of the Chinese in Mississippi 
run’ grocery stores and hold a near-monopoly 
over the business. The list could be greatly 
extended. (It should be understood that 
domination by the group as a whole does 
not mean that there are no poverty-stricken 
members; often individuals and families do 
not “succeed.”) 
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Table 3. Estimate of Chinese Economic, 
Positian in Cambodia, 1962- 34 









Peasant and 


fisherman 0 
Working 31 
Commercial 95 
Professiona 

and Gov't. 1 









Total 


425 100 |5740 100 


adapted from Wilmott (1966:255). 


Sojourning is clearly not the only cause 
of the middleman form; many groups of 
sojourning migrant laborers do not enter 
small business. Almost all that do derive 
from Asia and the Near East. In addition, 
these same groups become middlemen wher- 
ever they go. Chinese, Indians, Jews, in 
every country show a similar occupational 
concentration (thus, a status gap in the re- 
ceiving country cannot explain the pattern). 
This regularity suggests that culture of 
origin is an- important contributory factor. 

Nevertheless, sojourning is necessary to 
this form, as two facts demonstrate. First, 
the bulk of middleman minority members 
are not small businessmen in their home- 
lands; they usually emanate from more de- 
prived classes. Only in the diaspora can they 
improve their economic condition, a factor 
which prompted them to leave ‘their home- 
land in the first place. Second, some of the 
“source” countries themselves have sojourn- 
ing immigrants who dominate “middleman” 
lines, such as Parsis and Armenians in India 
(on the latter see Basil, 1969), Koreans in 
Japan, and Armenians in Syria. Sojourning 
is important in that it creates a preference 
for liquidity, encourages thrift, and fosters 
a solidary community that is cooperative 
internally and “free” to compete with the 
surrounding society. 

Middleman economic behavior is closely 
akin to preindustrial capitalism. As described 
by Sjoberg (1960:Chapter 7), the multi- 
purpose guild of the preindustrial city main- 


» 
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tained a monopoly over a particular 
economic activity, stressed particularistic 
(especially kinship) rather than universal- 
istic bases of recruitment into the occupa- 
tion, apprenticed extended kin with a view 
to setting them up on their own, controlled 
internal competition, pooled resources to 
develop capital, and performed ceremonial 
functions.” Max Weber (1958) contrasts 
pre-modern capitalistic forms (including the 
economic behavior of Jews and Parsis) with 
modern industrial capitalism. The distin- 
guishing feature of the latter is “the rational 
capitalistic organization of (formally) free 
labour” (1958:21). The modern industrial 
capitalist treats his workers impartially as 
economic instruments; he is as willing to 
exploit his own son as he is a stranger. This 
universalism, the isolation of each com- 
petitor, is absent in middleman economic 
activity, where primordial ties of family, 
region, sect, and ethnicity unite people 
against the surrounding, often individualistic 
economy. 


Host Hostility 


Middleman minorities are noteworthy for 
the acute hostility they have faced, includ- 
ing efforts to cut off their means of liveli- 
hood, riots and pogroms, exclusion move- 
ments and expulsion, removal to concentra- 
tion camps, and “final solutions.” While 
their treatment has varied to some extent, 
certain themes recur in the accusations 
leveled at these groups. 

The middleman and the host society come 
in conflict because elements in each group 
have incompatible goals. To say this is to 
deny the viewpoint common in the socio- 
logical literature that host hostility is self- 
generated (from psychological problems or 


5In describing commercial activity in an “eco- 
nomically developing” Indonesian town, Geertz 
(1963:Chapter 3) sees a number of the characteris- 
tics we have noted in middleman groups, including 
a preference for liquidity. However it is interesting 
that most of the traders (apart from the Chinese) 
hail from northern Java, and are not natives of the 
town. “A culturally homogeneous group, they 
formed a well-defined, sharply set-apart minority— 
wong danang, the Javanese word for trader, still 
also means ‘foreigner’ as well as ‘wanderer’ or 
‘tramp’—whose values deviated in major respects 
from those embraced by both the gentry and 
peasantry” (Geertz, 1963:43-4). 


cultural traditions). Each party to the con- 
flict has a “reasonable” point of view whict 
arises from the interaction. I shall concen: 
trate on the host perspective primarily be- 
cause the middleman viewpoint is more 
commonly aired. 

In middleman-host conflicts, the host so 
ciety does not usually have a united set of 
interests. Rather, different interest groups 
come into conflict with the middleman groug 
for different reasons. Indeed, in some cases 
the middleman’s presence adversely affects 
the relationship or conflict between two host 
interest groups. That elements in the hos 
society may form a temporary coalitior 
against the middleman group should noñ 
obscure the fact that they do so for differens 
reasons. This uniting of. old foes has lec 
some observers to define the hatred of mid. 
dleman groups as scapegoating. It is as it 
some politician, trying to unite the nation 
seized an innocent victim for all to hate 
Such a view, I would contend, is based or 
a surface impression. 

Conflict between the middleman and the 
host society arises over economic matters 
(link 4) and solidarity (link 5). In the firs» 
case, middleman minorities conflict witt 
three classes: their clientele, business, anc 
labor. ; 

1. Conflict with Clientele—There is ar 
inevitable conflict of interest between buyen 
and seller, renter and landlord, client anc 
professional, to which middleman minorities 
because they cluster in these occupations» 
become heir. The Indian riots in Durban ir 
1949, in which Africans attacked Indiar 
stores, homes, and persons, are an illustra 
tion. Palmer (1957:156) describes the pre 
riot situation: D F 


[Many Africans] are forced on to.Jand on the 
outskirts of town which is mostly owned by 
‘Indians. Here they erect wretched shack: 
made of old timbers and corrugated iror 
without any means of sanitation. Conse 
quently they live in filth and overcrowde. 
conditions. . . . Their landlords are Indian 
who frequently exact rack rent for the 
wretched little pieces of land on which th 
Natives build their miserable huts. The post 
war years were a time of hardship in man» 
other respects. Prices were rising and th» 
Africans found that the Indian storekeeper: 
with whom they dealt were demandin, 
greatly increased prices for the flour, meali 
meal, sugar, condensed milk, etc., which wer 
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so important in their diet. Therefore, there 
grew up among the Africans, not unnaturally, 
profound irritation against the Indians. 


It could be argued that this is a “status gap” 
conflict in which Indians are merely scape- 
goats for the real villains, the whites. Yet 
the same hostility is found toward the 
Chinese in Thailand where there is no dom- 
inant white group: 


The Thai see the Chinese as exploiting un- 
mercifully their advantageous economic posi- 
tion: the Thai are obligated to pay high 
prices to the Chinese for the very necessi- 
ties of life, and on the other hand are forced 
to accept the lowest price for the rice they 
grow. Through deliberate profiteering, accord- 
ing to standard Thai thinking, this minority 

has driven up living costs (Coughlin, 1960:2). 

2. Conflict with Business—Middleman 
minorities conflict with competing business 
groups in the settled population. These busi- 
ness groups may have predated the middle- 
man’s immigration, and may feel threatened 
by their lower-priced firms. Or they may be 
composed of potential businessmen who can- 
not compete against the entrenched middle- 
man monopoly. This conflict occurs with 
both members of the superordinate group in 
society, as in white opposition to Indian 
business in South Africa, and members of 
subordinate groups as in African business 
competition with Indians. (Here is an in- 
stance where two otherwise conflicting groups 
unite in-opposition to the middleman minor- 
ity. Both whites and Africans are “settled” 
in South Africa, and for this reason are at 
.a disadvantage in competing with Indian 
firms. If whites and Africans can agree on 
anything in South Africa, it is on their an- 
‘tagonism to the Indians.) 

An example of superordinate business 
ccompetition is found in white relations with 
the Japanese on the U.S. Pacific coast. Since 
farming (market gardening) was an im- 
yortant Japanese business activity, it became 
ran area of conflict. Competition with white 
farmers is described in a report prepared 
Kor the California legislature of 1919, en- 
Kitled California and the Oriental (State 
Board of Control of California. 1922), with 
2 view to passing an amended Alien Land 
Law (the first, enacted in 1913, having left 
nany loopholes) which would force the 
"apanese off the land. The same document 


was submitted by the governor of California 
to members of the federal government in an 
effort to restrict further Japanese immigra- 
tion: 


The working and living conditions of the 
Japanese farmer and farm laborer make suc- 
cessful competition by American farmers 
almost impossible. The Japanese farmers and 
every member in the family, physically able 
to do so, including the wife and little chil- 
dren, work in the field long hours, practically 
from daylight to dark, on Sundays and holi- 
days, and, in the majority of cases, live in 
shacks or under conditions far below the 
standards required and desired by Ameri- 
cans, ... American farmers can not success- 
fully compete with Japanese farmers if the 
Americans adhere to the American principles 
so universally approved in America, includ- 
ing clean and wholesome living quarters, rea- 
sonable working hours, the usual Sunday rest 
and holiday recreation and, above all, re- 
fraining from working the women and chil- 
dren in the fields (State Board of Control of 
California, 1922:116—17). 


The Chinese in Jamaica illustrate busi- 
hess competition with a subordinate group. 
According to Lind (1958:156), “The estab- 
lishment of Chinese grocery shops had ex- 
tended throughout the island prior to 1911 
and had thus brought vividly to the atten- 
tion of the entire population that these once 
humble laborers were displacing the native 
Jamaicans as the shopkeepers of the coun- 
try.” 

Business conflict with emerging subordi- 
nate groups has increased in post-colonial 


times. As liberated nations try to gain con- - 


trol of their economies, they come into con- 
flict with middleman groups. In Southeast 
Asia and East Africa attempts have been 
made to curb Chinese and Indian business, 
to establish native peoples in lines long dom- 
inated by these groups. The efficient organi- 
zation of the middleman economy makes it 
virtually impossible for the native popula- 
tion to compete in the open market; hence, 
discriminatory government measures (re- 
strictions on the issuance of business licenses, 
special taxes, and the like) have been widely 
introduced. 

3. Conflict with Labor—The presence of 
a middleman minority creates a variation of 
the “split labor market” (Bonacich, 1972), 
that is, conflict between cheap and higher 
priced labor. In the middleman family firm, 
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the interests of employer and employee are 
not clearly distinct. Employers are paternal- 
istic, employees willing to work long hours 
at low pay. The result is a cheap and loyal 
workforce, which threatens to disrupt the 
relationship between business and labor in 
the host society; for the latter, in trying to 
improve its position viz-a-viz management 
(with whom it has a recognized conflict), 
could price the business out of the market. 

Host management has some interest in 
opposing middleman cheap labor, as we have 
seen. But management can use this as a 
weapon against labor by arguing that, if 
labor insists on higher wages and better work 
conditions, both will lose. Labor is caught 


in a bind: either improve its position and. 


accept the possibility of losing the job alto- 
gether, or accept a low standard of living 
and middleman work conditions.® 

Host workers can, of course, try to get 
middleman workers to join their unions. But 
the latter often resist, feeling more closely 
tied to their co-ethnic employers than to the 
working class of a country of impermanent 
residence. Besides, most see their position in 
the “working class” as a temporary status; 
a gateway to a business of their own. . 

Modell (1969) describes a 1937 attempt 
by the Retail Food Clerks, Local 770, in 
Los Angeles to organize the sales force in 
the grocery business. “Since white-run con- 
cerns could not concede a substantial ad- 
vantage in labor costs to their Japanese 
competitors without suffering losses in trade, 
Local 770 believed that, if it was to organize 
the white portion of the industry, it could 
not ignore the Japanese” (Modell, 1969: 
198). The local appealed to Japanese work- 
ers to stand up to their employers and “fight 
for the American standard of living”; but 
the appeal was rejected, and Japanese-owned 
firms were black-listed and picketed by or- 
. ganized labor. 

The host society can unite on one issue 
concerning middleman minorities: the sol- 
idarity of the middleman community (link 
5). In all our examples, middleman groups 


*A similar competition is found with firms in 
other countries which use “cheap” labor. The fact 
of a political border can enable governments to 
set up import duties, currency devaluations, and 
the like, to curb this competition, moves which can- 
not be used against firms in the same country. 
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are charged with being clannish, alien, and 
unassimilable. They are seen as holding 
themselves aloof, believing they are superior 
to those around them (a “chosen people”), 
and insisting on remaining different. 

The charge of unassimilability can be 
broken down into at least two substantive 
accusations. First, middleman minorities are 
disloyal to the countries in which they re- 
side. They are accused of having “dual loyal- 
ties,” a familiar cry against the Jews, but 
also raised against others. One indicator of 
dual loyalty is a resistance to becoming citi- 
zens of the host country. Most works on the 
Chinese in Southeast Asia devote a section 
to the “citizenship problem,” the Chinese 
tending not to become citizens. The same is 
true for Indians in East Africa, and was one 
of the grounds for complaint -raised by 
President Amin in expelling the Indians from 
Uganda. Even when middlemen become citi- 
zens, people suspect they are acting out of 
expedience, Coughlin (1960:11) describes 
this attitude in Thailand, where the Chinese 
are seen as adopting Thai ways for “protec- 
tive coloration.” In post-colonial societies 
this distrust was probably exacerbated by 
the fact that middleman minorities tended 
to be allied with the colonial masters. In- 
deed they have an interest in “law and 
order” for continued trade, hence tend to 
oppose disruptive political movements. 

A second charge is that middleman groups 
drain the host country of its resources. This 
is epitomized by their sending money to the 
homeland, a point prominent in complaints 
against the Indians in South Africa collected 
by the Lange Commission in 1921 (Palmer, 
1957:81). Other charges of drainage include 
land mining, not engaging in productive in- 
dustry, and not contributing to local indus- 
tries by importing necessities from the home- 
land. In a word, middleman groups are’ seen 
as parasites. As Amin said to the Indians of 
Uganda, “Some members of your community 
have no interest in this country beyond the 
aim of making as much profit as possible, and 
at all costs” (cited in the Los Angeles Times, 
August 14, 1972). 

The resistance to assimilation of sojourn- 
ing middleman communities would be no 
problem for the host society if these groups 
were economically isolated. Groups like the 
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Amish, who preserve cultural ‘distinctiveness 
but combine it with economic self-sufficiency, 
-do not provoke the same concern. However 
middleman minorities develop great eco- 
nomic power in a country toward which they 
feel essentially alien. Such power appears 
devastating to host members, who believe 
their country is being “taken over” by an 
alien group. 

_ I hope the reader is convinced that host 
members have reason for feeling hostile to- 
ward middleman groups. Perhaps you are 
saying, ‘Yes, there is a rational component, 
but the extremity of the host reaction re- 
veals a strong irrational force at work. Mid- 
dlemen may be felt to compete unfairly, they 
may even appear dangerously disloyal, but 
surely the reactions to them are out of pro- 
portion to the offense? Usually these groups 
are tiny minorities with little or no political 
power. Is it necessary to incarcerate them, 
as were the Japanese Americans in World 
War II; to expel them, as were the Asians 
of Uganda; or to dislocate them, as occurred 
in the Group Areas Act of South Africa? 
Surely these acts mark hysteria and deep- 
seated hatred?” 

While some irrational elements are prob- 
ably at work, even the extremity of the host 
reaction can be understood as “conflict” be- 
havior. The reason is that the economic and 
‘organizational power of middleman groups 

-makes them extremely difficult to dislodge. 
For example, their wealth enables them to 
use bribery when necessary, another charge 
often leveled against these groups. The 
Chinese in Southeast Asia illustrate the 
point: 

Attempts to control the Chinese have almost 

everywhere run into the bewildering maze of 

overlapping Chinese organizations which exist 
in every country of the area, and they have 
been frustrated by Chinese evasion, ability 
-and indispensability. . . . Licensing systems 
have been thwarted by the willingness of in- 
experienced indigenous businessmen, whom 
they were intended to benefit, to sell their 
import and export permits to the Chinese who 
possessed what they lacked—organization, 


contacts, experience and capital (Thompson 
and Adloff, 1955:6-7). 


The difficulty of breaking entrenched mid- 
_ dleman monopolies, the difficulty of con- 
trolling the growth and extension of their 
economic power, pushes host countries to 


ever more extreme reactions. One finds in- 
creasingly harsh measures, piled on one 
another, until, when all else fails, “final eni 
tions” are enacted. 


Effects of Host Hostility 


Briefly, the host reaction solidifies and 
isolates the middleman community (link 6). 
Voluntary segregation gives way to forced 
segregation. The hostility also nurtures a 
love of the homeland (link 7), a sentiment 
reinforced by communal organization (link 
8) through such institutions as language and 
cultural schools. In addition, host efforts to 
undermine the group’s economic influence 
(link 9) by laws prohibiting ownership of 
land, for example, restrict their alternatives 
and increase their occupational concentra- 
tion. 


Ambivalence Towards Place of Residence 


Some sojourners save enough and return 
to their homeland. Others, however, do not 


return; and it is these that come to form” 


lasting middlemen minorities. The typical 
middleman minority is the remnant (in some 
cases the majority) of a temporary move- 
ment. 

The desire to remain overseas has two 
roots. First, political conditions in the home- 
land (link 10) may make an imminent re- 
turn impossible. The conquest of their home- 
land by a foreign power has kept Jews, 
Armenians and Parsis in an involuntary 
diaspora, in two cases, for centuries, Second, 
sojourning produces a dialectic: it aids in 
business success, and that very success makes 
returning difficult (link 11). According to 
Miyamoto (1939:85) many Japanese in 
America did go home, but returned to Amer- 
ica “after they failed in their native land, 
and found that life in Japan was harder than 
life over here.” And doubtless failure was 
not required for many to realize they could 
not do as well in the homeland. For obvious 
economic reasons, removing the political 
barrier to a Jewish return to Israel has not 
led to an exodus from “Anglo-Saxon” 
countries. 

Remaining in the land of one’s sojourn 
can take two forms. One may relinquish his 
dream of the homeland and settle in the new 
country. This would entail engaging in more 
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- non-economic activities, joining non-ethnic 
organizations, intermarrying with one’s 
neighbors, employing and being employed 
by persons of different ethnicity, and the 
like. In other words, it would mean economic 
and social integration; the middleman form 
would disappear. Such has been the fate of 
many individual Jews, Chinese, Indians, 
Japanese, and such may be the fate of whole 
communities. 

Or, the sojourner may keep alive the de- 
sire to return.” His desire may appear to be 
mythical, finding expression in pious state- 
ments like “Next Year in Jerusalem.” He 
may not intend to leave. Yet this orientation 
retains some substance in the sending of 
funds to the homeland, occasional visits, and 
continued solidarity and resistance to as- 
similation. Love of the homeland is 
kept alive by host hostility; one supports 
the homeland in part to have somewhere to 
go if things get too bad in the host country. 
And it helps keep that hostility alive through 
its economic and social consequences. The 
cycle is self-perpetuating, and the group 
becomes a permanent minority. 

This ambivalence toward place of resi- 
dence is captured by Simmel in his discus- 
‘sion of the stranger (Wolff, 1950:402-8), 
whom he describes “as the person who comes 
today and stays tomorrow. He is, so to speak, 
the potential wanderer: although he has not 
moved on, he has not quite overcome the 
freedom of coming and going.” The classic 
example of the stranger, according to Sim- 
mel, is the Jew. Weber discusses some of the 
effects of a stranger or “pariah” status 
(1963:250) : 


The legally and factually precarious position 
of the Jews hardly permitted continuous, sys- 
tematic, and rationalized industrial enter- 
prise with fixed capital, but only trade and 
above all dealing in money... . As a pariah 
people, théy retained the double standard of 
morals which is characteristic of primordial 
economic practice in all communities: what is 


7 The factors that determine the choice between 
these two alternatives will be dealt with in another 
paper. But briefly, one important factor seems to be 
changing economic conditions (the development of 
chain stores, super markets, etc.), making the 
family firm less viable, and driving the younger 
generations to seek employment in higher-paying 
non-ethnic firms. 
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prohibited in relation to one’s brothers ‘is per- 
mitted in relation to strangers. 


Middleman minorities are strangers. They 
keep themselves apart from the societies in 
which they dwell, engage in liquidable occu- 
pations, are thrifty and organized economi- 
cally. Hence, they come into conflict with 
the surrounding society yet are bound to it 
by economic success. 


Conclusion 


In concentrating on the host point of view, 
I have not sought to justify their acts against 
middleman minorities, but to explain them. 
Indeed, the pattern we have been examining 
often concludes tragically. The recent Indian 
expulsion from Uganda has meant great 
personal loss. And other middleman groups 
have suffered worse fates. Lacking numbers 
and political power, in the long run: they are 
likely to lose in their conflict with the host 
society. 
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THE POTENTIAL FOR RESIDENTIAL INTEGRATION IN 
CITIES AND SUBURBS: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
BUSING CONTROVERSY * 
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Controversies over busing to achieve racial integration of schools result from the intersection of 
social trends ond prevailing values. The movement to expand the civil rights of blacks conflicts 
with the tradition of neighborhood schools and the residential segregation of neighborhoods. 

This paper examines the receptiveness of whites to school and neighborkood integration and 
explores the economic potential for residential integration. We find the receptiveness of whites 
to having black neighbors or having their children ctiend schools with Negroes has increased, 
and now a majority of whites endorse such integration. Data from the Census of 1970 reveal 
that economic factors account for little of the concentration of blacks within central cities, their 
absence from suburbia or the residential segregation of blacks from whites in either cities or 


suburbs. 


The attitudinal receptivity and economic potential exist for extensive residential integration, 
and these can achieve the dual goals of integrated schools and neighborhood schools. 


controversy over busing to effect 
| school integration arises from the in- 
tersection of social trends and prevail- 
ing values. On the one hand, the legal, po- 
litical, and value systems have been moving 
in the direction of expanding the civil rights 
of black citizens, with the focus on removing 
inequities in the educational system. Con- 
fronting these efforts has been the long 
standing residential segregation of blacks 
from whites, which limits the degree of 
school integration so long as neighborhoods 
remain the primary mode of student alloca- 
tion. 

To have both integrated and neighbor- 
hood schools one must have integrated neigh- 
borhoods. This paper examines the recep- 
tiveness to and economic potential for 
achieving higher levels of residential inte- 
gration. Knowledge of the potential for resi- 
dential integration may in itself affect pub- 
lic attitudes toward busing, schooling, and 
housing, and represents an important input 
to governmental decision-making. Particu- 


* This paper is a revision of a draft presented at 
the annual meetings of the American Sociological 
Association in New Orleans, Louisiana, August 30, 
1972. This research was supported, in part, by a 
grant from the Center for Population Research of 
the National Institutes of Child Health and Human 
Development, NIH-71-2210, “The ‘Distribution and 
Differentiation of Population within Metropolitan 
Areas.” 


larly so, since there is some evidence of 
ambiguity and misconception on this score. 
For example, in a 1968 study of fifteen cities, 
56 percent of white respondents felt that 
Negro disadvantages in jobs, education, andl 
housing were mainly due to “something 
about Negroes themselves” rather tham 
mainly discrimination (Campbell, 1971:13). 
In the same study, 68 percent of the whites 
said that “many” or “some” Negroes “miss. 
out on good housing because white owners 
won’t rent or sell to them.” 

Assumptions about the causes and levels 
of residential segregation and its probable 
rate of change enter not only into popular 
arguments about busing but have figured 
prominently in several court decisions. In 
the years following Brown versus the Board 
of Education in 1954 which held that “racial 
discrimination in public education is uncon- 
stitutional,” federal courts overturned those 
laws that prevented racial integration 
(Brown v. Board of Education, 349 US. 
294, 1955). The Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which included a provision to end de jure 
school segregation, led to further judicial and 
administrative action to remove the legal 
props bolstering racially segregated school 
systems. Despite such changes, school inte- 
gation did not advance substantially from 
1954 to 1967 (Farley and Taeuber, 1974; 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1971a, Tables 
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176 and 177). As a result, emphasis shifted 
from the de jure aspects of school segrega- 
tion to so-called de facto reasons among 
‘which residential segregation by race re- 
ceived considerable attention. 

Cases brought before the federal courts 
required judges to consider the causes and 
nature of residential segregation in relation 
to school segregation to determine if a de 
jure pattern existed. Several important de- 
cisions resulted. Federal Judge Keith, hear- 
ing a case involving the Detroit suburb of 
Pontiac, Michigan, contended that a school 
„board could not blithely observe the emerg- 
ence of racially segregated neighborhoods, 
assign’ pupils to their neighborhood schools 
and then claim it bore no responsibility for 
the resulting school segregation. He ordered 
the busing of children in that suburb (Davis 
v. School District of City of Pontiac, 309 F. 
Supp., 1970), The Fourth Circuit Court 
similarly mandated busing to integrate 
schools in Mecklenburg County (Charlotte), 
North Carolina. The Supreme Court, in up- 
holding this decision, noted the far reaching 
implications of the way school authorities 
constructed new schools and closed old ones. 
“People gravitate toward school facilities, 


just as schools are located in response to the. 


needs of the people. The location of schools 
may thus influence the patterns of residen- 
tial development of a metropolitan area and 
have important impact on composition of 
inner city neighborhoods” (Swann v. Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg, 402 U.S. 1, 1971). In 
these and other cases the courts recognized 
the long standing and pervasive nature of 
residential segregation, found this attributa- 
ble in part to actions of school authorities, 
and held that, under certain circumstances, 
attendance zones which simply reflected the 
housing patterns were not acceptable. 

In two recent cases federal courts took 
cognizance of the sharp differences in racial 
composition of cities and their suburbs. In 
many cities the majority of public school 
students are black; and even with busing, the 
racially integrated schools in these cities will 
be principally black. For instance, in the fall 
of 1970, in both Richmond, Virginia and De- 
troit, two-thirds of the public school pupils 
were Negroes (U. S. National Center for 
Educational Statistics, 1972:655 and 1,496). 
In both areas, suits were filed to integrate 
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the schools. Plaintiffs argued that local, state 
and federal policies resulted in out-migration 
of whites from the central cities, a piling up 
of blacks in the city and the general ex- 
clusion of blacks from the suburbs. Busing 
of students within these cities was seen as 
ineffective in eliminating racially segregated 
schools. This litigation led federal Judges 
Merhige in Richmond and Roth in Detroit 
to order cross-district busing to effect inte- 
gration. 

In this paper we focus on the actual and 
potential racial composition of central cities 
and their suburban rings. This topic is not 
only in keeping with the current attention to 
cross-district busing but has received less 
study than residential segregation in cities. 
Before turning to our analysis, we briefly 
review trends in white attitudes on the ques- 
tion of integrated schooling and housing; 
relevant black attitudes are reviewed in the 
final section of the paper. 


White Attitudes Toward School and 
Residential Integration 


Since the early 1940’s national and local 
surveys have sampled white respondents for 
their views on the racial situation. In Table 
1, we present selected findings from several 
such studies. 

At present there appears to be consensus 
among whites supporting integrated schools 
but major disagreement on busing. Greeley 
and Sheatsley (1971:14), tracing the results 
of NORC surveys, show that the propor- 
tion of whites favoring integrated schools 
increased from 30 percent in 1942, to 49 
percent in 1956, 64 percent in 1963 and 75 
percent in 1970 (Tabie 1, line 1). Concern 
about busing seems not to have altered this 
view. A Detroit Free Press survey, conducted 
shortly after Judge Roth’s decision ordering 
cross-district busing, found that about 90 
percent of the suburban and city whites in 
the Detroit area were against busing at the 
same time that 70 percent disagreed with the 
opinion that white and black children should 
go to separate schools (Detroit Fress Press, 
May 7, 1972, p. C1). 

Though whites strongly endorse the gen- 
eral goal of schoo! integration, other re- 
sponses suggest this is a highly tempered en- 
dorsement. Thus only about one-third of 


r 


whites feel that blacks would be better edu- 
cated in integrated classrooms; the propor- 
„tion feeling that blacks are receiving an in- 


, ferior education appeared to decline during ` 


the 1960’s; and in the seven years following 
the landmark Supreme Court decision, no 
more than a fourth of whites favored school 
integration in the near future. For many 
whites, the disadvantages of busing may out- 
weight the severity of the problem it is de- 
signed to ameliorate. Gallup polls in 1970 
and 1971 found that 80 percent of the white 
respondents opposed the busing of white and 
black children from one district to another 
(Gallup, 1972: 2,243 and 2,329). Proposi- 
tions concerning busing appeared on the 
ballot in California and Florida in 1972, and 
a large majority of the voters in both states 
opposed busing (New York Times, March 
16, 1972:30; November 12, 1972:38). 
Panel B of Table 1 presents data for 
whites on attitudes related to residential in- 
tegration. Line 1 here indicates that the 
receptivity of whites to having a black fam- 
ily with the same education and income move 
into their block has greatly increased over 
time and by 1972 was approved by four out 
of five respondents. It is worthwhile noting 
that whites have been as favorable to this 
posited situation of direct social contact as 
they have to the more generalized norm of 
school integration shown in line 1 of Panel A. 
The other attitudes related to residential 
integration shown in Panel B—though show- 
ing lower proportions favorable—generally 
indicate growing receptivity during the 
1960’s (also see Pettigrew:1973). There is 
little direct comparability of the attitudes in 
Panels A and B. Line 3 of the former when 
compared with line 5 of the latter suggests 
that a circumstance in which whites are a 
minority is viewed no more adversely in the 
housing situation than in the school situa- 
tion. We do not claim that these data show 
that whites are as receptive to residential 
integration as they are to school integration. 
Several scales designed to rank attitudes in- 
dicate they are not (Greeley and Sheatsley, 
1971), though the matter requires further 
research into the structure of racial attitudes. 
The data do suggest that the receptiveness 
of whites to residential integration has grown 
over time and that differences in the two at- 
titudes may be fairly small. Moreover, op- 
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position to integrated housing appears less 
strong than opposition to busing; hence, it 
is worthwhile to explore the economic po- 
tential for residential integration, both in its « 
own right and as an alternative means for 
achieving greater school integration. This is 
the focus of the next section. 


Racial Composition of Cities and Suburbs 


We begin by noting the trend in racial 
composition of urbanized areas. An urban- 
ized area “consists of a central city, or cities, © 
and surrounding closely settled territory” 
(U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1972, Appen- 
dix A); it permits a sharper comparison of 
central cities with their nearby densely set- 
tled suburban rings than does the Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area. Our analysis 
includes those urbanized areas included 
among the twenty-five largest in either 1950, 
1960, or 1970—a criterion which encom- 
passes the twenty-nine areas shown in Table 
2. These twenty-nine areas, which contain 
thirty-nine central cities, include all those of. 
one million or more in 1970; and they com- 
prised almost 40 percent of the total U. S. 
population in that year (U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1952, Tables 6 and 17; 1961a; 
Tables 6 and 23; 1971b, Tables 1 and 21). 

Table 2 presents the proportion black in 
1950, 1960 and 1970 in each urbanized area, 
its central city (or cities), and its suburban 
ring——defined as the area lying outside the 
central city or cities.1 In the twenty-nine 
urbanized areas, the black population grew 
faster than the white from 1960 to 1970, 
continuing a trend evident in the previous 
decade. This differential rate of growth was 
particularly marked in‘ the central cities, 
with the proportion black there rising from 
13 percent in 1950 to 26 percent in 1970. . 

The proportion of population black rose 
in each central city between 1950 and 1970. 
This is true of those central cities which an- 


ł For each urbanized area, the same central city 
or cities were used at every date. They were those 
places defined as central cities in both the censuses 
of 1960 and 1970, If a city became a central city in 
1970, it was not included. There were two excep- 
tions to this rule: Clifton, New Jersey and Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island. They were excluded since data 
concerning their small black populations were not 
published by the Bureau of the Census in 1960. 
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Table 1 — White Attitudes Toward School and Residential Intogration 


[ 1942] 1954] 1956] 1957] 1958/1961] 1962]1954]1965|1966] 1968 970 [1973/1972] 
Panel 4--Sichcol Integration 


1. & saying white &@ Negro students should 
attend same schools 
la. Southern whites only 


2. % in favor of "immediate" school inte- 
gration 


3. t with no objection to sending own 
children to a school with a majority of 
Regroes 

Ja. Southern whites only 


lhe Ba ing that Negroes reonsive an in- 
terior. ađuoation 


5. t agreeing that Negroes would be battar 
educated in integrated classrooms 


1. &¢ saying it would make no difference if 
Negro with same income and education 
moved into block 
la. Detroit SHSA—% not disturbed by 

stated event 

2. & disagree slightly or strongly that 
whites have a right to keep Negroes out 
of their neighborhoods 

3. 0 saying Negroes have a right to live 
wherever they can afford to 

4. 4% saying they would not more if “col~ 
ored people" came to live next door 

5. 4 saying they would not move if “col- 
ored le" came to live in great 
numbers in neighborhood 














= cal =] 
AET e e 


Sources: 


a. National Opinion Research Center (NORC) surveys reported in Greelay 
and Sheatsley (1971: 13-14). For 1970 national figure, chart indi- 
cates 70%, text reports 752. 


b. NORC survey reported in Sheatsley (19661: 222 and 235). 


c. Pertains to Detroit central city and suburbs, Detroit Frea Prese (May 3 
7, 1972): CL. 


d. Gallup and Roper surveys reported in Schwartz (1967: 30). Questions 
are not exactly comparable, see source for details and meaning of 
“{mediate.” 


e. Gallup surveys reported in Schwartz (1967: 45~46 and 132). 
not exactly comparable. 


Questions 

f. Gallup surveys reported in Gallup (1972: 1941, 2010 and 2211). Næ- 
tional figures estimated from regional figures. 

8 Poll conducted in 1969. x 

h. Harris survey reported in Brink and Harris (1966: 130). 

4. Date not clear from source. Inferred from text. 

j» Pertains to Detroit central city and suburbs. The Detroit Area Study x 
1971 Report to Respondents, Am Arbor, Michigan: University of Michi- i 
gan, Detroit Area Study, Project 46822 (January 1972): 7. 


k. Institute for Social Research survey reported in Campbell (1971; 
133). 


1l. Gallup surveys reported in Schwartz (1967: 133) and in Gallup (1972: 
1824, 1825, 1941, 1942 and 2022). 


m. NORC survey reported in NORC (1972). 


nexed large surrounding areas such as Hous- 
ton, Indianapolis and Dallas as well as of 
those whose boundaries remained fixed. By 
1970 two of the areas—Washington and 
Atlanta—had central cities whose popula- 
tions were predominantly black; and in four 
others—Detroit, St. Louis, Baltimore and 
New Orleans—the central city’s population 
was in excess of 40 percent black. 


Very different trends characterize sub- 
urban rings. The proportion black has re- 
mained at about 4 percent at all dates. In 
some areas black representation increased: 
from 4 to 6 percent in New York; from 2 to 
5 percent in Los Angeles: and from 7 to 12 
percent in Miami. In other areas, it de- 
creased: from 6 to 4 percent in Detroit; 
from 12 to 6 percent in Kansas City; and 
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Table 2 -~ Blacks as A Proportion of Total Population, 1950-1970 


Total 
Urbanized Area 

Urbanized 1970 1960 1950 
Area PAE e O o T 
New York 14.9% 10.9% 8.18% 
Los Angeles 9.2 7.1 5.4 
Chicago 19.6 16.1 11.6 
Philadelphia 19.8 17.3 14.8 
Detroit 19.0 15.6 12.8 
San Francisco 11.2 9.5 7.0 
Boston 4.7 3.2 2.3 
Washington 27.0 24.9 23.9 
Cleveland 17.0 14.5 10.9 
St. Louis 19.4 17.0 14.6 
Pittsburgh 8.5 8.0 7.7 
Minneapolis 1.9 1.5 1.3 
Houston 20.4 20.7 19.4 
Baltimore 28.0 24.1 20.6 
Dallas 16.5 14.6 14.2 
Milwaukee 8.5 5.5 2.6 
Seattle 3.4 3.2 2.6 
Miami 14.7 13.4 12.1 
San Diego 5.0 4.3 3.7 
Atlanta 25.1 27.1 28.1 
Cincinnati 13.5 12.9 11.5 
Kansas City 13.5 12.4 12.1 
Buffalo 9.8 7.7 4.5 
Denver 4.7 3.9 3.1 
San Jose 1.7 0.7 0.5 
New Orleans 32.0 31.2 29.4 
Portland 2.8 2.5 2.1 
Indianapolis 16.4 15.4 12.7 
Providence 2.6 2.0 1.7 
Total® 14.4 12.1 9.9 


Central City or Suburban 
Cities Ring 
1970 1960 1950 1970 1960 1950 
22.6% 14.9% 9.7% 5.9% 4.5% 3.9 
16.5 12.2 7.9 4.8 3.2 2.3 
32.8 23.0 13.9 3.4 3.0 2.9 
33.6 26.4 18.1 6.9 6.1 6.7 
43.6 28.9 16.2 3.7 3.8 5.8 
20.5 14.3 7.9 6.0 5.5 5.9 
16.3 9.1 5.0 1.1- 0.8 0.8 
71.1 53.9 35.0 7.6 3.7 5.4 
38.3 28.6 16.2 3.7 0.9 0.2 
40.9 28.6 17.9 8.9 7.6 9.5 
20.2 16.7 12.2 3.9 3.6 4.C 
4.0 2.5 1.5 0.2 0.1 ON 
25.7 22.9 20.9 5.8 10.5 10% 
46.4 34.6 23.4 3.2 3.5 8J 
24.9 19.0 13.1 2.2 2.6 18.7 
14.7 8.4 3.4 0.2 0.2 ON 
7.1 4.8 3.4 0.5 0.2 Oe 
22.7 22.4 16.2 11.7 8.7 7.4 
7.9 6.0 ' 4.5 1.4 0.7 1.: 
51.3 38.3 36.6 5.8 7.6 12.3 
27.6 21.6 15.5 3.8 3.9 4.8 
22.3 17.5 12.2 6.1 7.0 11.9 
20.4 13.3 6.3 2.0 2.0 1.8 
9.1 6.1 3.6 0.4 0.3 O.° 
2.5 1.0 0.6 1.2 05 OQ: 
45.0 37.2 31.9 10.9 14.0 13.° 
8.3 4.4 2.6 0.3 0.3 OQ. 
18.0 20.6 15.0 0.2 04 0. 
8.9 5.4 3.3 0.7 05 Q. 
25.9 19.1 12.7 ‘4.6 37 á. 


aWeighted by the size of the urbanized area. 


Sources: 
Table 23; 


from 14 to 10 percent in New Orleans. Some 
suburban rings, like those surrounding Mil- 
waukee and Indianapolis, contained almost 
no blacks even though, at all dates, these 
central cities had large black populations. 

The Commission on Civil Disorders, ap- 
pointed by President Johnson following the 
riots of the 1960’s, noted the continued in- 
migration of blacks to large cities and the 
out-migration of whites. They contended 
that current governmental policies concern- 
ing housing, education and poverty were 
creating a situation wherein there would be 
in two decades: “. . . a white society princi- 
pally located in suburbs, in smaller central 
‘cities, and in the peripheral parts of large 
central cities; and a Negro society largely 


U. S. Bureau of the Census, 


Census of Population: 1970, PC(1)-8, 
Census of Population: toeo, PC(I)-B, Table 21; 


Census of Population: ’ 


Vol. II, Table 34. 


concentrated within central cities” (U.S. Na 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis 
orders, 1968:407). f 

The status of this prediction as of 197 
may be gauged in part from Table 2. I 
1950, the proportion black in the centr: 
cities was not much different from the pre 
portion black in the total urbanized are: 
12.7 percent versus 9.9 percent, respectively 
By 1970, the proportion black in centri 
cities was 25.9 percent as against 14.4 pe» 
cent for the total urbanized areas. 

The dramatic effect of this pattern:on th 
twenty-nine areas can be seen fromi the tab! 
on next page. Though the number of urban 
ized areas having a fifth or more of their poj, 
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Table 3 -- Blacks or Nonwhites as A Proportion of Total Public Elementary 
School Enrollment; 1970 and 19608 


. Total 

Urbanized Urbanized Area 

Area 1970 1960 
New York 22.7% 16.5% 
Los Angeles 12.2 10.3 
Chicago 30.0 27.5 
Philadelphia 31.5 29.6 
Detroit 23.4 22.2 
San Francisco 16.2 19.9 
Boston 6.8 5.1 
Washington 34.2 32.8 
Cleveland 25.7 23.0 
St. Louis 29.9 28.5 
Pittsburgh 13.7 13.7 
Minneapolis 2.4 2.6 
Houston 24.8 23.3 
Baltimore 40.6 36.1 
Dallas 20.9 16.1 
Milwaukee 14.3 11.0 
Seattle 4.3 6.6 
Miami 24.9 18.5 
San Diego 7.1 7.1 
Atlanta 29.7 31.1 
Cincinnati 20.5 20.8 
Kansas City 18.3 15.5 
Buffalo 16.0 13.9 
Denver 6.1 5.1 
San Jose 2.2 2.8 
New Orleans 48.5 48.0 
Portland 3.9 4.7 
Indianapolis 21.3 19.2 
Providence 4.0 4.0 
total> 20.7 18.4 


Central Suburban 
City Ring 
1970 1960 1970 1960 
40.0% 26.1% 5.5% 6.1% 
23.6 19.1 6.8 5.2 
54.8 42.6 4.8 4.6 
61.1 50.1 10.5 10.0 
64.3 45.8 4.5 5.6 
40.0 39.3 7.9 9.6 
31.9 18.6 l.l 1.2 
93.3 79.9 10.4 5.9 
57.1 47.5 5.4 1.5 
65.2 50.6 13.9 13.1 
41.9 36.2 5.7 6.1 
7.6 5.3 0.2 0.4 
32.1 26.5 7.1 11.5 
66.8 52.5 4.2 5.6 
34.3 21.6 2.3 2.9 
27.7 18.0 0.2 0.4 
13.0 11.5 0.5 0.8 
38.1 34.2 20.8 12.6 
11.7 10.4 1.4 1.8 
65.2 45.5 7.6 9.8 
45.8 | 34.2 5.5 6.4 
32.4 24.2 7.7 8.4 
39.5 27.7 3.2 3.7 
15.2 9.1 0.5 0.7 
3.2 3.0 1.4 2.7 
68.6 57.7 18.8 24.4 
9.8 8.7 0.3 0.8 
23.4 27.0 0.1 0.4 
19.2 12.7 1.0 0.8 
41.7 32.4 6.3 5.7 


"pata for 1960 refer to nonwhites; for 1970, to blacks. 


Ibo 


“Sources: U. S5. Bureau of the Census, 
Tables 73 and 77; 


Tables 83 and 91. 


WNUMBER or URBANIZED AREAS, CENTRAL CITIES, AND 
SuBURBAN RINGS WITH 20 PERCENT OR MORE OF 
THE POPULATION BLACK ov 1950, 1960, AND 1970. 
(Based on twenty-nine Urbanized Areas and 
thirty-nine Central Cities) . 








1970 1960 1950 


Number of urbanized areas 

with 20% or more of 

population black 5 5 4 
Number of central cities 

. with 20% or more of 


population black 23 16 6 
dumber of suburban rings: 
With 20% or more of 

population black it) 0 0 
With 10% to 20% of 

population black 2 2 5 





Weighted by the size of the urbanized area. 


Census of Population: 1960, PC(1)-c, 
Census of Population: 1970, Pc(l)-c, 


ulation black has changed little from 1950 to 
1970, the number of central cities with this 
proportion has more than tripled. No sub- 
urban ring has one fifth of its population 
black and the number having a tenth or 
more of its population black has declined. 

This city-suburban racial contrast is even 
more marked if the school age population is 
considered. Table 3 shows the proportion 
black among public elementary school pupils 
living in these central cities and suburban 
rings. In this table, unlike Table 2, the data - 
for 1960 refer to nonwhites. 

During the decade, the proportion of stu- 
dents black in these urbanized areas rose 
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from 18 to 21 percent. In the central cities 
the gains were much more substantial—from 
32 to 42 percent—than in the suburban rings 
—a change from 5.7 to 6.3 percent black. In 
the central cities of about half the twenty- 
nine areas, the proportion black in the pub- 
lic elementary schools exceeds 40 percent. 
In nine of the thirty-nine central cities— 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Detroit, Gary, Newark, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
Washington—at least three out of five stu- 
dents were Negroes at the end of the decade. 

In the suburban rings, there were few 
sharp changes in the proportion of students 
black. In some areas this proportion de- 
creased, while in others it increased, though 
in every case except Miami by a smaller 
amount than the increase in proportion black 
in the central city. 

These changes in racial composition have 
been recognized by the federal judges. In the 
decision calling for cross-district busing in 
the Detroit area, Judge Roth stated: 


By the year 1960, the largest segment of 
the city’s white population was younger and 
of childbearing age. The population 0 to 15 
years of age constituted 30 percent of the 
total population of which 60 percent were 
white and 40 percent were black. In 1970, 
the white population was primarily aging 
while the black population was younger and 
of childbearing age. 

The percentage of black students in the De- 
troit public school system in 1975-76 will be 
73 percent, in 1980-81, 81 percent and in 
1992 it will be virtually 100 percent if present 
trends continue. (Bradley v. Milliken, Civ. 
Action 35257, F. Supp. 338, 585). 


Judge Merhige, who wrote the decision 
ordering busing throughout the Richmond 
area contended: 


‘Ever since the Brown versus Board of 
Education of Topeka ruling, population 
growth in the Richmond metropolitan area 
has consisted mainly of the addition of whites 
to the neighboring counties and blacks to the 
city. In 1955, the Richmond city schools were 
43 percent black and in the Chesterfield and 
Henrico counties, about 15 percent black. 
In 1972, the city schools are 70 percent black 
and the county schools, 8 percent black. 
(Bradley v. Richmond, Civ. Action 3353, F. 
Supp. 338, 90). 


Potential Representation of Blacks 
in Suburban Rings 


The proportion of population black is 
higher in each of these central ‘cities than in 
their suburban rings and. has been increasing 
more rapidly in the cities than in the suburbs. 
In all these urbanized areas, the value of 
housing and the level of family income is 
greater in the suburban ring than in the cen- 
tral city. In addition, the average black 
family income is lower than that of whites. 
An obvious hypothesis is that the absence 
of blacks from suburban rings may be largely 
accounted for by their economic status rela- 
tive to whites and the differential economic 
status of city and suburban dwellers. 

This hypothesis can be promptly rejected. 
Blacks at all value levels of owned and 
rented housing were overrepresented in the 
central cities and underrepresented in the 
suburbs. The same was true according to 
family income—at each income level the 
proportion of blacks living in the suburban 
ting tends to be much lower than that of 
whites in the identical income group. This 
led us to compute the racial distribution in 
urbanized areas that would be expected if 
blacks were distributed throughout the urb- 
anized area according to their own value of 
housing or family income but were repre- 
sented in the suburbs to the.same extent as 
whites at each economic level. For instance, 
we took the observed distribution of black 
families by income and at each income level 
applied the appropriate income-specific pro- 
portion of whites living in the suburban ring. 
Thus, if 60 percent of whites in the $10,000 
to $15,000 income category of a given urban- 
ized area lived in the suburban ring, we 
applied that proportion to the actual num- 
ber of. blacks with that income.. This pro- 
cedure estimated the number and proportion 
of blacks in the suburbs if blacks retained 
their own economic characteristics but had 
the suburban representation rates of the 
white population. In making this comparison, 
we dealt with the black and non-black popu- 
lations. Since the majority of non-Negroe> 
are whites, we designate this the white popu- 
lation.? 


3 In 1970, 1.6 percent of the non-Negro popula- 
tion consisted of nonwhites, that is, Orientals, In- 
dians, Eskimoes and other races (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1972, Table 60). 
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Í Tabla 4 -—- Actual Proportion of Urbanized Area Population in Suburban Ring by Raca and Expected Proportion of 
Blacks in Ring on Basis of White Representation Rates . 


Households--1970 


Urbanized 
Aree 
Rew York > 
Los Angeles 27 
Chicago 7 

Philadelphia 
Detroit 


16 57 


Sourcea: Hee Table 5. 


‘Table 4 presents results of this investiga- 
tion. We indicate the actual proportion of 
the urbanized area’s total black and white 
households living in the suburban ring. In 
1970, for example, the proportion of black 
‘ households living in the ring ranged from a 
low of less than one percent in Indianapolis 
to a high of 51 percent in Miami. The pro- 
portion of white households in the ring 
ranged from a minimum of 11 percent in 
Indianapolis to a peak of 84 percent in 
Washington. Data for families are available 
for both 1970 and 1960 and are included in 
Table 4; the actual proportions by family do 
not differ greatly from those by household.’ 
In comparison, the expected proportions of 
blacks in the suburban ring are then pre- 
sented. In Detroit in 1970, 11 percent of 
the black and 70 percent of the white house- 
holds in the urbanized area actually resided 
in the suburban ring. If black households 
retained their value-of-housing distributions 
—both owned and leased—but were repre- 
sented in the suburbs in the same proportion 
as whites at each level, the overall propor- 
tion of black households found in the ring 


®The 1960 data compare the white and non- 
white populations. At that date blacks comprised 
92.1 percent of the nonwhite population (U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1961b, Table 44). 





Femilies--1970 Families--1960 





Proportion 4% of Proportion 
in Rin Blacks, dn Rini whites p 
te in Ring Wonwhite tits in 
178 sis LEL] ise 4s 34% 
31 65 64 25 60 59 
8 s54 ‘46 6 39 32 
18 60 54 16 51 44 
12 73 67 12 59 $3 
34 70 66 29 58 s5 
16 BO 76 19 74 70 
20 91 90 10 75 76 
14 72 64 3 59 50 
31 76 68 25 61 30 
33 17 73 29 70 67 
6 58 49 6 42 35 
7 31 29 9 20 18 
5 56 51 5 4o. 36 
5 43 39 5 30 27 
1 46 39 T 37 31 
8 59 56 5 37 38 
56 76 71 42 69 63 
8 45 45 9 34 34 
13 73 67 10 46 37 
17 66 62 14 55 50 
26 60 37 27 51 46 
ll 63 56 13 52 45 
3 $3 49 6 40 37 - 
40 58 56 63 66 65 
12 50 43 u 32 26 
5 56 33 a 44 42 
<1 12 11 1 30 25 
19 79 76 16 70 65 


55 14 30 44 


would rise to 48 percent. If Detroit area 
black families were represented in the sub- 
urbs to the same extent as whites with com- 
parable incomes, 67 percent rather than the 
observed 12 percent of black families would 
have suburban residences. 

Substantial changes in the racial distribu- 
tion in urbanized areas would occur if the 
representation rates of blacks at every value 
of housing level equaled those of whites. In 
many areas roughly similar proportions of 
whites and blacks would be located in the 
suburban ring. Overall in 1970, the propor- 
tion of black households in the ring would 
increase from 16 to 44 percent, a proportion 
much nearer the white figure of 57 percent 
in the suburban ring. 

When family income is the criterion, the 
racial gap would narrow even more. If there 
were no racial difference in representation 
rates, then the proportion of total whites and 
blacks found in the suburban ring would be 
about the same in Los Angeles, Washington, 
Houston, Seattle, San Diego, Kansas City, 
Indianapolis, San Jose, Portland, and Provi- 
dence. Overall, 55 percent of the black fam- 
ilies, not the observed 17 percent, would live 
in suburban rings. Similarly, when data for 
1960 are examined, we discover that racial 
differences in population distributions would 
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greatly decrease if blacks in each income 
category were as well represented in suburbia 
as whites. 

Figures in Table 4 imply that economic 
factors do not account for much of the con- 
centration of blacks in the central city. 
Merely changing the representation rates 
while holding constant the economic varia- 
bles would greatly increase the proportion 
of blacks living in the suburbs. Neverthe- 
less, we did observe that as economic levels 
increase, the proportion of population living 
in the ring tends to increase. This led us to 
further assess the relative importance of 
economic factors and representation rates in 
the areal distribution of blacks. Results of 
this analysis are contained in Table 5. 

The first three columns present data con- 
cerning black family income and its relation 
to that of whites. These show that in 1970, 
average black family income was $8,000 or 
more in twenty of the twenty-nine urbanized 
areas. Between 1960 and 1970, the ratio of 
black to white mean income rose in a ma- 
jority of the areas. These data probably 
understate the relative improvement of 
blacks, since the ratios for 1960 compare 
nonwhite income to that of whites while the 
1970 figures refer to Negroes. 


The center and right hand columns’ of 
Table 5 measure components of black under- 
representation in the suburban ring. For. 
every urbanized area we show the observed 
percentage point difference in the proportion 
of whites and blacks in the suburban ring. 
In the Philadelphia urbanized area in 1970, 
for example, 60 percent of the white and, 18 
percent of the black families lived in the 
suburban ring, yielding a difference of 42 
percentage points (see Table 4). If blacks 
had their own family income distribution but 
the income-specific suburban representation 
rates of whites, 54 percent of the blacks 
would live in the suburbs. Thus, we can 
estimate that of the total 42 percentage- 
point difference, a proportion equal to 6 
percentage points (that is, 60 minus 54) is 
attributable to racial differences in income 
distributions. We are, in effect, standardizing 
for representation rates to measure the ef- 
fects of racial differences in income. 

Similarly, we can assess the effect of ra- 
cial differences in suburban representation 
rates by standardizing for income. That is, 
we can assume that the black income dis- 
tribution changes and becomes identical to 
that of whites. We can then apply the blacks’ 


Table 3 -- Income of Black Families, 1970; Ratio of Black to White Family Income, 1970 and 1960; Racial 
Differance in Proportion of Urbanized Area Population in the Suburban Ring and Components of = 


That Difference 


Racial Difference (White minus Black) in Percentage of i 


Urbanized Area Population in Suburban Ring 
[e] 1960a 


Attributable 


Family Income Data 


Hean 
Black Ratio of Black to 








Urbanized Family White Mean Fanily 
Ares Income Income 

L978 anne 
Mew York $8,800 60 58 
Los Angeles 8,300 63 66 
Chicago 9,400 +62 «57 
Philadelphia 8,600 .63 57 
Detroit 9,800 +64 «55 
San Francisco 9,200 62° 64 
Boston 8,000 57 62 
Washington 10,400 -59 -47 
Clevaland 9,000 +61 -60 
St. Louis 7,900' 57 .52 
Pittsburgh 7,500 60 36 
Minneapolis 3,200 65 65 
Houston 7,306 52 47 
Baltinore 8,600 64 60 
Dallas 7,400 51 43 
Hilwaukee 8,500 62 64 
Seattle 9,400 66 70 
Miani 7,100 55 54 
San Diego 8,500 69 64 
Atlanta 7,600 53 43 
Cincinnati 7,800 60 56 
Kansas City 8,200 62 -57 
Buffalo 8,200 66 61 
Denver 8,700 ~67 66 
8an Jose 11,400 278 -86 
New Orleans 6,100 4e 47 
Portl $,100 71 67 
Indianapolis 8,900 65 60 
Providence 7,000 -60 «61 
Total 8,700 +61 +58 


Total 
Difference Income _ Rates 


Attributable 
to Racial to Racial 
Differences in: Differences int 
re~ pre~ 
sentation Total sentation 
Difference Income _ Rates 


34 8 30 26 7 24 
34 1 31 35 1 33 
46 8 46 33 7 32 
42 6 41 35 7 34 
61 6 61 47 6 46 
36 4 34 29 3 20 
64 4 56 - 55 4 30 
71 1 68 65 5 66 
58 8 55 36 9 55 
45 8 43 36 u 39 
44 4 43 41 3 41 
52 9 4g 36 7 32 
24 2 24 i 2 12 
$3 7 31 36 7 37 
38 4 39 25 3 25 
45 7 44 36 6 35 
$1 3 46 32 2 31 
20 5 18 27 6 23 
37 0 37 25 0 25 
60 6 61 36 5 39 
49 4 46 4l 5 40 
34 3 36 24 s 23 
52 7 31 39 7 38 
s0 4 49 34 3 33 
18 2 19 3 1 -2 
38 7 38 21 6 22 
51 3 50 36 2 35 
u 1 il 29 5 29 
60 3 35 54 s 49 
43 5 41 36 5 34 


ärigures for 1960 are based upon data for nonwhites. DWeightad average. f 
Sources: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Census of Po 1960, PC{1)-C, Tables 76 and 78; Census of popula 
7 e 


tion: 1970, PC{1)-B, l 


E es 89 and 94. 
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own suburban representation rates to mea- ` 
sure how the proportion of blacks in the 
suburban rings would be altered by raising 
the income level of blacks to that of whites. 
In Philadelphia, were this accomplished, the 
proportion of blacks in suburbia would be 
19 percent, a discrepancy of 41 points (that 
is, 60 minus 19) from the observed propor- 
tion among whites. This discrepancy mea- 
sures the effect of racial differences in sub- 
urban representation rates. 

The observed and hypothetical discrep- 
ancies are presented in Table 5 for twenty- 
nine areas. The two components do not nec- 
essarily sum to the total difference for there 
is an interaction component. — 

In each urbanized area in 1960 and 1970, 
the income component is smaller than the 
representation rate component; indeed in 
most urbanized areas it is much smaller than 
the representation component. Between 1960 
and 1970, the income component changed 
- very little in most areas; but the representa- 
tion component increased. These figures in- 
dicate that if black incomes continue to in- 
crease more rapidly than those of whites, 
the representation of blacks in suburbia will 


Figure 1A, Proportion of Families in, Each Income Level 
Li 


ving in the Suburban Ring, Detroit Ur- 
banized Area 





i 2 3 4 5678910 15 20 


(Income in thousands, log scale, constant 1959 dollara) 


Source: See Table 4, 
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change’ very little if the present income- 
specific representation rates persist. On the 
other hand, if the representation rates were 
changed, the proportion of blacks living in 


` the suburban ring would rise sharply even if 


there were no change in income. 

This pattern exists because the gap be- 
tween black and white income tends to be 
smaller than the gap in white and black 
suburban representation. This is illustrated 
graphically in Figures 1A and 1B which per- 
tain to the Detroit urbanized area. The left 
hand panel shows the income-specific pro- 
portions of white and black families living in 
the suburban ring. At both dates, increments 
in income among whites were matched by 
increases in the percent living in the ring. 
Between 1960 and 1970, the share of whites 
living in suburbia rose at all income levels; 
and when the recent census was conducted, 
three out of four Detroit area whites re- 
ported a suburban address. 
` During this decade the income distribu- 
tion of blacks improved as can be seen by 
examining the right hand panel, Figure 1B. 
Between 1960 and 1970, these curves shifted 
to the right—meaning higher real incomes 


Figure 18. Porportion of Families Having In- 
comes of a Designated Amount or 
Mora, Detroit Urbanized Area 





25 1 » 2 3 4 5 6 7 8910 15 
(income in thousands, log scale, constant 1959 
dollars) 
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"and greater purchasing power—and the ra- 


cial gap narrowed somewhat. By the end of 
the decade, more nonwhites were at those in- 
comes at which a high proportion of whites 
live in the suburbs. 

Despite rising income, 12 percent of De- 
troit area blacks lived in the suburbs at the 
beginning and end of the decade. The left 
hand side of Figure 1 indicates the reason. 
Among blacks, rises in income were not 
matched by increases in the proportion liv- 
ing in the suburbs. Furthermore, between 
1960 and 1970, almost no change occurred 
in the proportion of blacks at any income 
level living in the suburban ring. 

We examined analogous information for 
other urbanized areas, and the findings were 
similar. To be certain, the levels are not 
exactly the same in all areas and in certain 
areas the graphs contain particular wrinkles 
or indentations. Nevertheless, the overall 
pattern is clear. The increasing income of 
blacks has done little to reduce their con- 


. centration in central cities, and further rises 


in the income of blacks will not alter this 
pattern unless the representation rates 
change. In all areas, blacks in the higher in- 


Proportion of white families with facomes of $5000 
to 86999 living fn sudcrben rings 
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Percent of black Erpa with isoomee of €15,000 to $24,999 
Living in seburbar ri 


FIGURE 2. Treporedoon of Wieck Tentliee vite Inconas of Z13000. to, 9241999 
md White Fæiliss wi e E OS EV R Living in 
Sebcrben Ringe; Twenty-nine Brbaaised Ar 


Source: See Table 5. 





B 
A 
come categories are less reprešented -i iny N 
urbia than are whites in middle or ‘ot 
come brackets. Figure 2 illustrates this fin 


‘ing. It indicates the proportion - of black 


families with incomes $15,000 to “$24, 999 ine 
1969 living in suburbs, plotted against 
corresponding proportion of white families 
having incomes of $5,000 to $6,999. Points 
above the diagonal indicate that a higher 
proportion of the lower income white families 
are in the suburban ring than higher income 
black families. In every area, the proportion 
in the suburbs is much greater among the 
white families than among the black. Ap- 
parently a low income white family can ob- 
tain a suburban home or apartment more 
readily than a high income black family. 


The Distribution of the Black Population- 
in the Suburban Ring 


Although blacks comprise a small share of 
the suburban ring population, the actual 
number of blacks in the rings in 1970 ranged 
from a low of less than one hundred in In- 
dianapolis to a high of almost 450,000 in 
New York and Los Angeles, We wished to 
determine whether these suburban blacks 
were distributed throughout the ring or con- 
centrated in a few suburbs. The data for 
1970 reveal that, in most suburban rings, the 
vast majority of blacks live in those few 
suburbs which have a large black population. 

Table 6 presents findings for the Detroit 
urbanized area. For each suburb of 25,000 
or more, we indicate the total number of oc- 
cupied dwelling units and the actual and ex- 
pected units occupied by blacks. Looking at 
the actual numbers first, we see that more 
than 95 percent of the 17,000 Negro house- 
holds in these twenty-six suburbs lived in 
four places—Hamtramck, Highland Park, 
Inkster and Pontiac. Twenty of the twenty- 
six suburbs contained fewer than fifty black 
households. 

We determined what proportion of hous- 
ing units in each economic category through- 
out the entire urbanized area was occupied 
by blacks. We next considered the distribu- 
tion of owned and leased housing by value 
in each suburb and ascertained what numbem 
of blacks would be in that particular suburt 
were they present, at each value of housing 
to the same extent that they are throughoun 
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Table 6 -- Actual Blacks in Detroit Suburbs and Blacks Expected on Basis of 


Value of Housing and Family 


Tables 8, 10, 11, 18 
PC(1)-24B, Tables 26 
ard 107. 


the entire urbanized area. We show the ac- 
tual and expected proportions black in Table 
6. Similarly we ascertained what number of 
whites (non-Negroes) would be expected in 
each suburb if whites occupied homes there 
in each economic bracket to the same de- 
gree that they did throughout the entire 
urbanized area. The expected numbers of 
blacks and whites in each suburb sum to the 
total number of households located in that 
place. f 

For all twenty-six suburbs together, fewer 
than 4 percent of the total households are 
black; but the proportion expected on the 
basis of housing value is 12 percent. In nine- 
teen of the twenty-six suburbs, one-tenth 
of one percent or less of the households are 
black, though five percent is the minimum 


Income; 1970 (Suburbs of 25,000 or 


More) ` ne 

Family 

Value of Housing Income 

Number Prop. Prop. of 

Occupied Occupied Families 

Housing _by Blacks _by Blacks Black 

Suburb Units Act. Exp. Act. Exp. Act. Exp. 
Allen Park 11,489 1 856 <0.18 7.5 <0.1% 14.1% 
Birmingham 8,636 3 494 <0.1 5.7 <Q.1 12.4 
Dearborn 34,614 2 4670 <O.1 13.5 <0.1 15.9 
Dearborn Heights 22,481 1 2011 <0.1 8.9 <O.1 14.8 
East Detroit 13,077 2 #1385 <O.1 10.6 <O.1 16.0 
-Ferndale 10,137 12 1618 0.1 15.9 0.2 17.4 
Garden City 10,482 2 #1076 #<0.1 410.3 <0.1 15.1 
Hamtramck 10,302 1060 3633 10.3 35.3 11.0 21.4 
Highland Park 12,412 5190 4315 41.8 34.8 52.8 22.6 
Inkster 10,443 4443 1870 42.5 17.9 42.8 18.3 
Lincoln Park 15,999 1 2363 <0.1 14.8 <0.1 16.5 
Livonia 27,686 2 #1584 <0.1 5.7 <O.1 13.1 
Madison Heights 10,963 4 1154 <0.1 10.5 <0.1 15.7 
Oak Park 10,940 14 712 0.1 6.5 0.1 14.5 
Pontiac 25,581 5784 5221 22.6 20.4 23.9 20.7 
Roseville 16,453 159 2075 1.0 12.6 0.9 16.5 
Royal Oak 27,451 8 2649 <0.1 9.6 <0O.1 15.0 
St. Clair Shores 24,554 41 2000 0.2 8.1 0.2 14.9 
South Gate 9,148 2 957 <O.1 10.4 <0.1 15.1 
Southfield 20,159 12 996 0.1 4.9 0.1 12.1 
Sterling Heights 16,325 9 1115 0.1 6.8 0.1 14.3 
Taylor 18,498 4 2384 <0.1 12.9 <0.1 16.6 
Troy 12,195 7 850 0.1 7.0 <0.1l1 13.7 
Warren 48,595 38 4876 0.1 10.0 0.1 14.9 
Westland 23,046 473 2406 2.1 10.4 2.1 15.6 
Wyandotte 12,922 5 2530 <0.1 19.6 <0.1 18.0 
Total, ` 464,689 17279 55,800 3.7 12.0 3.5 15.7 

Sources: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Housing: 1970, HC(1)-A24, 


and 20; Census of Population: 1970, 
PC (I)-24¢, bles Bo, 94 


and 29; 


expected. In most suburbs, the expected pro- 
portion black is-between 9 and 18 percent. 
The actual proportion black falls within that 
range in only one suburb—Hamtramck. 
Similar calculations were made using fam- 
ily income as the criterion. In the right hand 
columns of Table 6 we show the actual pro- 
portion of families black and the proportion 
black expected if each suburb had its own in- 
come distribution, but blacks at each in- 
come level were as well represented in that 
suburb as throughout the entire urbanized 
area. Using family income as the criterion, 
the discrepancy between the actual and ex- 
pected proportions black is even greater.‘ In 


4The method used to calculate the expected 
proportion here differs from that described in the 
previous section. Here we assume that the propor- 
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Table 7 -- Actual and Expected Proportions ‘of Households and Families Black 
and Actual and Expected Residential Segregation Scores for Sub- 
urbs of 10,000 and Over, 1970 


Households Families 
Prop. of House- Residential Prop. of Residential 
No holds Headed Segregation Families Headed Segregation 
Urbanized of by Blacks Scores by Blacks Scores 
Area Subs. Act. Exp.” Act. Exp." Act. Exp. Act. Exp. 
Cleveland 38 4% 9% 77 21 4% 13% 77 5 
Dallas 13 2 11 46 13 2 12 50 7 
Detroit 46 4 12 86 22 4 16 87 6 
Miami 15 3 8 66 12 3 11 65 8 
8t. Louis 30 9 12 77 27 9 15 78 `10 
San Fran.~ = 
Oakland 40 5 8 68 13 5 10 70° 6 
Washington 42 5 19 36 17 5 23 37 8 


Expected on the basis of value of housing occupied by blacks. 
Pexpected on the basis of black family income. 


Sources: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 
PC (1)-B, Tables 26 
107. 


+ 


every suburb the expected proportion of- 
families black is within the range of 12 to 23: 


percent. Yet, the actual proportion of fam-. 
ilies black is one-tenth of one percent or less 
in eighteen of the twenty-six suburbs. 
The concentration of blacks in suburban 
rings was studied for seven ‘urbanized areas 
and results are displayed in Table 7. We 
assembled data for all suburbs of 10,000 
and over in 1970 in each suburban ring. 
First, the actual and expected proportions 
of households and families black are indi- 
cated for all suburbs together. In each case, 
the expected proportion black is much higher 
than the actual. In Washington, for instance, 
the actual proportion of families {black is 
5 percent; the expected proportion) 23 per- 
` cent, In Cleveland, the actual is 2! percent; 
the expected, 12 percent. This illustrates 





tion of blacks found at a given economic level for 
the entire urbanized area holds for each suburb; so 
that if black families account for 15 percent of all 
families in the $10,000 to $15,000 income category, 
we assume they account for this proportion of this 
income level in each suburb. 


and 29; PC 


Census of Housing: 1970, HC(1)-A, 
Tables 8, 10, 11, 18 and 20; Census of Population: 1970, 
(i-e, Tables 69, 94 and g 


further that economic factors do not account 
for the low ‘proportion black im these sub- 
urban rings.” 

To examine the distribution of blacks in 
these suburbs, segregation indices were cal- 
culated using individual suburbs as the units 
of analysis. The index- of dissimilarity was 
the measure used to do this. A value of one 
hundred indicates complete segregation, and 
in such a case all suburbs would be ex- 
clusively black or white. A value of zero in- 
dicates complete integration—all! suburbs 
would have identical racial compositions.® 


5In a table not shown here we performed a 
similar calculation for the total suburban ring, in- 
cluding suburbs under 10,000, and total central city 
population of each of. the twenty-nine urbanized 
areas. In every case, the expected proportion of the 
central city which is black was lower than actual; 
and the expected proportion of the suburban popu- 
lation black increased sharply. For the value of 
housing criterion, the expected proportion of house- 
holds black in the suburban ring was at least double 
that actually found in twenty-two of the twenty- 
bine urbanjzed areas. 

8 The size of the segregation index depends on 
the size of the areal units used. The smaller the 
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Segregation indices were calculated twice. 


First we used the actual ‘distributions of. 


blacks and whites, and then we compared 
the expected distributions of blacks and 
whites. As shown in Table 7 in every case, 
the actual segregation score was at least 
double that expected on the basis of housing 
value. With regard to the distribution of 
families by income, the actual segregation 
scores were four or more times as large as 
the expected. This indicates that if blacks 
. and whites were distributed throughout the 
suburban rings on the basis of the value of 
their housing or family income, there would 
be relatively little residential segregation by 
race on a suburb by suburb basis. 

Lastly, we considered the level of residen- 
tial segregation in central cities. Taeuber 
and Taeuber (1965) showed that there was 

-a high degree of residential segregation in 
central cities in 1960 and that this had 
changed relatively little over the two pre- 
vious decades. They furthermore demon- 
strated that the expected level of segrega- 
tion, based on value of housing criteria 
similar to those used here, was much lower 
than that existing. Using census tracts as 
units, we calculated the actual index of segre- 
gation for a few central cities and found that 
segregation in 1970 was about at the same 
high level as in 1960. 

Though expected indices cannot readily be 
calculated for 1970, other evidence strongly 
indicates that residential segregation in cen- 
tral cities in 1970 is far in excess of what 
would be expected on economic grounds 
alone. 


Conclusion 


This report corroborates and extends pre- 
vious findings on racial changes in metropoli- 
tan areas and residential segregation. We 
find, first, a continuing growth of black 
population in these urbanized areas, particu- 
larly within the central cities. Second, eco- 
nomic criteria account for little of the ob- 
served concentration of blacks in central 
cities and their relative absence from the 
suburbs. Third, there is a high level of racial 





subareas, the larger the index, so that an index 
value computed from suburbs as units will be less 
than if census tracts were used across the same 
geographic area. 
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residential segregation within suburban rings 
which cannot be accounted for by economic 
criteria. In most instances, the majority of 
suburban blacks reside in a few suburbs, 
whatever their economic level. Fourth, based 
on scantier evidence, we believe that eco- 
nomic factors continue to account for little 
of the racial segregation of neighborhoods 
in central cities. 

If one eliminates economic characteristics 
as the major source of residential segrega- 
tion, then one must look to preference among 
blacks for residing in black neighborhoods or 
discrimination by whites, either explicit or 
covert, as the general causes. Recent sur- 
veys of the attitudes of urban blacks have 
found that they generally prefer racially 
mixed neighborhoods rather than the segre- 
gated neighborhoods in which they live, and 
they prefer to send their children to inte- 
grated public schools. The Newsweek polls 
found that the proportion of blacks indi- 
cating they wished to live in racially mixed 
neighborhoods increased during the 1960’s 
reaching 67 percent toward the end of the 
decade. Seven of ten blacks claimed they 
wished to have their children attend schools 
with white youngsters (Brink and Harris, 
1967:232-4). In the 1968 fifteen city study, 
only 13 percent of the blacks reported they 
preferred to live in an all or mostly Negro 
neighborhood; and only 6 percent held that 
black children should go to all or mostly 
Negro schools (Campbell and Schuman, 
1968:15-16). l 

We believe then that the current level of 
residential segregation must be attributed 
largely to actions and attitudes, past and 
present, which have restricted the entry of 
blacks into predominately white neighbor- 
hoods. Our general conclusions are well cap- 
tured by Judge Roth’s findings in the Detroit 
case: 


The city of Detroit is a community gen- 
erally divided by racial lines. Residential 
segregation within the city and throughout 
the larger metropolitan areas is substantial, 
pervasive and of long standing. Black citizens 
are located in separate and distinct areas 
within the city and are not generally to be 
found in the suburbs. While the racially 
unrestricted choice of black persons and 
economic factors may have played some part 
in the development of this pattern of residen- 
tial segregation, it is, in the main, the result 
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of past and present practices and customs of 
racial discrimination, both public and private, 
which have and do restrict the housing op- 
‘portunities of black people. 

Governmental action and inaction at all 
levels: federal, state and local, have com- 
bined with those ‘of private organizations, 
such as loaning institutions, rea] estate asso- 
ciations and brokerage firms to establish and 
maintain the patterns of residential segrega- 
tion throughout the Detroit metropolitan 
area. (Bradley v. Milliken, Civ. Action 35257. 
F. Supp. 338, 587). 


A number of implications for policy and 
further research follow from these findings. 

1. Increasing the proportion of blacks in 
white areas of the city or in the suburban 
ring does not require locating low income 
or subsidized housing in the suburbs, nor 
must residential integration await the further 
upgrading of black income. Policy makers 
should be made aware that this change does 
not require massive expenditures of federal, 
state or local money. Further steps to equal- 
ize the economic status of blacks and whites 
or to provide better housing to all low income 
people are indeed desirable on other grounds, 
but these steps need not delay the’ increased 
amount of residential integration already 
possible. 

2. With the removal oi explicit federal 
and state actions which hindered residential 
integration, such as Federal Housing Admin- 


istration lending practices, the focus in re-' 


moving existing impediments should be on 
what Amos Hawley has described as the “web 
of discrimination”—the real estate practices, 
the mortgage lending arrangements, the 
climate of opinion and the like—which deter 
blacks from obtaining the housing for which 
they are economically qualified (National 
Academy of Sciences, 1972:20-31; Hawley 
and Rock, 1973:19). Guidance in removing 
these impediments should be aided by re- 
search which further specifies the compo- 
nents of this “web” and their mode of opera- 
tion as well as by research into regional and 
other factors associated with differing levels 
of residential integration by urbanized area. 

3. It would be desirable to make widely 
known to policy makers and the population 
at large the considerable economic potential 
blacks now have to occupy housing at all 
- value levels in the cities and suburbs. Glazer 
(1960:7) conjectured that the perceived so- 





cioeconomic distribution of a 


‘affects the receptivity of whi homeowners. 


to having them as neighbors. If, whites were # 
made aware of the large middleclass exist 
ing among blacks, their concern about.racial ` 
residential integraton might be lessened. 

Further attitudinal research might well 
seek to determine how whites perceive the 
income distribution of blacks. In addition, 
surveys among both whites and blacks should 
obtain more precise measures of how each 
group defines an integrated neighborhood. It 
may well be that whites will typically con- 
sider a neighborhood integrated if it has 10 
to 20 percent blacks, while blacks prefer to 
live in neighborhoods 30 to 40 percent black. 

4, The bus is not the only vehicle for in- 
grating schools. The economic potential ex- . 
ists to largely achieve both integrated schools 
and neighborhood schools through greater 
racial residential integration. Moreover, 
school integration achieved through greater 
residential integration may have different 
educational implications than that achieved 
through busing. Armor (1972) distinguishes 
“induced” school integration, as in a busing 
program, from “natural” school integration, 
which would arise from residential integra- 
tion, and contends that “natural” school in- 
tegration will promote a contact among 
blacks and whites of approximate socio- 
economic equality that may better accom- 
plish both educational goals and racial har- 
mony. 

However that may. be, the available data 
demonstrate that the receptiveness and eco- 
nomic potential now exist for a high degree 
of residential integration. To the extent that 
this comes about, it will have far reaching 
implications for race relations; not the least 
important, in the context of current concern, 
is a form of school integration which is neigh- 
borhood based. 
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This paper presents three basic arguments that draw on data from a sample of forty-two 
American cities. First, the data reveal that three separate factors—frequency, precipitation 
conditions, and severity—are important to the structure of racial disorders. Much earlier 
work, especially that of Spilerman, focused only on frequency. Hence, in part two we con- . 
sider disorder frequency, replicating and extending Spilerman’s findings. In particular, we 
show that certain city-specific differences (nonwhite population size and police force size) 
have strong effects on disorder frequency. Third, consideration of disorder severity shows thé 
need for a model quite different from that used for frequency. The conditions critical to the 
dynamics of initial confrontation are not those critical to the dynamics of escalation. City- 
specific grievance variables, especially black-white differences in jobs and housing, are par- 


ticularly important. 


INTRODUCTION 


Silverman, 1965; Bloombaum, 1968; 

Downes, 1968; Wanderer, 1969; and 
Spilerman, 1970, 1971) have correlated mea- 
sures of racial disorders and structural char- 
acteristics of American cities. Their results 
generally support various deprivation-pro- 
ducing conditions; but as for which struc- 
tural characteristics are crucial, the studies 
do not agree. One cause of this inconsistency 
may be the theoretical and empirical com- 
plexity of the link between structural pre- 
conditions and the actual manifestation of 
collective behavior episodes. A second pos- 
sibility, argued by Spilerman, is that during 
the 1960’s any local variations in structural 
conditions were greatly outweighed in their 
possible causal effects by a uniformly-per- 
ceived national climate of protest among 
blacks. 


*A much earler version of this paper was 
originally presented by the authors at the joint 
meeting of the Midwest-Ohio Valley Sociological 
Socteties, Indianapolis, May, 1969. The authors are 
grateful to Karl Schuessler for comments on an 
earlier draft, to Elton Jackson, Jack Sawyer, and 
George Dowdall for helpful suggestions at various 
stages of the research, and to’ Carolyn Mullins for 
editorial assistance. 

Clark's final contributions were made while he 
was Visiting Associate Professor at the Departments 
of Sociology and Political Science, and Institution 
for Social and Policy Studies, Yale University (Fall 
1972) and at the Sorbonne (Paris V, Spring 1973). 
We are grateful for partial support from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (GS-1904, GS-3162). 


C siren recent studies (Lieberson and 


Spilerman’s evidence (1970:639-45) 
comes largely from analysis of community 
disorder proneness, i.e., community char- 
acteristics which best account for the fact 
that some cities have more disorders than 
others. His principal finding was that sixteen 
indicators of social disorganization, black 
deprivation, and responsiveness of the politi- 
cal structure could not explain variation in 
disorder proneness as well as the single vari- 
able of nonwhite population size. Although 
the sixteen variables (together with a dummy 
variable for southern region) explained 42% 
of the variance, the single variable nonwhite 
population with southern region explained 
slightly more: 47%. The sixteen variables 
entered into the regression equation after 
non-white population, explained only 4% 
more of the total variation. Spilerman re- 
jected the possibility that nonwhite popula- 
tion might simply be a proxy for the other 
community characteristics on the ground 
that when included in the regression after the 
other sixteen variables, nonwhite population 
explained an additional 9% of the variation. 

Because these sixteen community char- 
acteristics had no substantial effect on dis- 
order proneness independent of nonwhite 
population size, he argued that they were not 
causal conditions; rather “they are the in- - 
cidental characteristics of cities with large 
Negro populations” (Spilerman, 1970:645). 
Spilerman essentially concluded that the 
more blacks in a city, most of whom per- 
ceived and supported a national climate of 
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„protest, the more able was the city’s black 

-community to mobilize a disorder, and hence 
the more likely was an occurrence of collec- 
tive racial aggression. 

Our data both expand and modify Spiler- 
man’s findings. Our argument is that vari- 
ables other than nonwhite population size 

affect disorder potential. Furthermore, dis- 
order frequency by contrast with disorder 
potential is governed by quite different 
dynamics. Our analysis was conducted on a 
set of cities drawn from the NORC Perma- 
nent Community Sample. Earlier work based 
on this sample used fifty-one cities, selected 
as a representative sample of places of resi- 
dence of the American population. These 
ranged in population size from 50,000 to 
750,000 (1960 census). Further details are 
reported elsewhere (Clark, 1971, 1972). The 
present paper used only forty-two of the 
fifty-one because nonwhite census data were 
unavailable for the nine cities with less than 
1,000 nonwhites. The majority of eliminated 
cities were generally white suburban towns; 
not surprisingly, none had experienced racial 
disorders.1 The data on racial disorders were 
obtained from the Lemberg Center for the 
Study of Violence and are exclusively for 
1967. They show that disorders occurred in 
twenty-three of the forty-two cities in the 
sample. 

The results are reported in three main sec- 
tions. First is a factor analysis of the racial 
disorder variables. In conjunction with it we 
suggest reasons why community correlates of 
disorders vary with different disorder dimen- 
sions. Second is an analysis of the relation- 
ship - Spilerman found between nonwhite 
population size and disorder frequency. 
Finally, using a grievance-level framework, 
we analyze the impact of specific community 
conditions on disorder severity. 


THE STRUCTURE OF RACIAL DISORDERS 
Operating Definitions of Disorders 


Spilerman used four criteria to define 
racial disorders: (1) occurrence during 1961— 
1968, (2) involvement of thirty or more in- 
dividuals, (3) an act of Negro aggression 
rather than white aggression or interracial 


1 The cities excluded were Amarillo, Tex.; Bloom- 
ington, Minn.; Clifton, N.J.; Duluth, Minn.; Euclid, 
Ohio; Fullerton, Calif.; Irvington, N.J.; Man- 
chester, N.H.; Warren, Mich. 
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violence, and (4) “spontaneous” or un- 
planned origin. The last three criteria, while 
difficult to operationalize with precision, en- 
abled him to define a fairly uniform set of 
disorders for constructing his dependent vari- ..' 
able, the number of disorders. However, the 
very uniformity of these criteria necessarily 
reduces the range of variation in disorder 
activity and, correspondingly, possibilities of 
correlation with structural variables. 

For our analysis, racial disorders were de- 
fined as (1) crowd behavior (the activities 
of four or more people acting in concert) (2) 
which represented episodes of racial tension. 
Racial tension was defined as aggressive be- 
havior either by blacks against whites or 
whites against blacks, involving either dam- 
age to persons or property and/or defiance 
of civil authority.* By contrast with Spiler- 
man’s requirement of thirty persons, the 
minimum lower limit of four used in this 
definition avoids the risk of falsely eliminat- 
ing an incident that has, say, only twenty- 
five participants but all other disorder char- 
acteristics. Furthermore, the risk of falsely 


‘including an incident is quite small; an in- 


cident involving as few as four participants 
would probably fail to meet the necessary 
behavioral criteria, As it turned out, all the 
disorders included here were reported to have 
at least fifty participants, 

Our expanded definition combined with 
our restriction to 1967 disorders produces a 
data set different from Spilerman’s (which 
spanned 1961-1968). The difference gave 
our analysis at least one major advantage. 
While any cross-section analysis is bound to 
specific historical conditions, correlations 
found within a single year may be less am- 
biguous than correlations that aggregate 
several years of disorders. Several general 
conditions during the 1960’s could have af- 
fected the causal structure behind racial dis- 
orders, These include (1) the escalation of 


2A full working definition of the concepts used 
here is presented in the Lemberg Center’s Riot Data 
Review (1968b:2). The data used here were cross- 
checked against those in the Report, National Ad- . 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders (1968). For 
1967, the screening process and definition used by 
the Lemberg Center produced 218 incidents over 184 
communities, as compared with the 164 in 128 com- 
munities reported by the Commission. The cross- 
check resulted in our adding to the analyses one 
city not included in the Lemberg data. 
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the Indo-China War and several political as- 
sassinations (both contributed to a national 
climate of violence and civil disobedience 
among both civilians and police); (2) the be- 
` lief of many black citizens in the efficacy of 
racial disorders as political action (appar- 
ently this belief first swelled, then ebbed); 
(3) the increasing ability, with experience, of 
local and federal agencies to contain and pre- 
vent disorders; and (4) the change in na- 
tional political leadership as it affected both 
white and black citizens. 

In 1967 the probable net effect of these 
conditions was to heighten, at least within 
black communities, the perceived value of 
racial disorders as social protest (cf. Tomlin- 
son, 1968; Paige, 1971). A particularly 
strong social protest impetus undergirded 
black participation in that year. Therefore, 
one would expect grievance-producing com- 
munity characteristics to be more important 
in 1967 than in other years.® 

Despite the differences, our analysis and 


Spilerman’s have one overriding similarity. 


Much riot research has focused only on 
“communal” riots (Janowitz, 1969) which 
occurred, for the most part, prior to World 
War II.* Other research (e.g., Lieberson and 
Silverman, 1965) has included both “com- 
munal” riots and the “commodity” riots of 
the 1960’s. Both our analysis and Spilerman’s 
focus only on the commodity riots. 


Disorder Variables 


Nine separate disorder variables were used 
in this analysis—number of active partici- 
pants, number of police at scene, number of 
arrests, duration (days), number of injuries, 
estimated property damage, a precipitation 
index, a militancy index, and the frequency 
of 1967 disorders. For the eight sampled 


8 By contrast, the second large wave of disorders 
in the spring of 1968 (precipitated by the assassina- 
tion of Martin Luther King) more accurately fit 
Smelser’s (1963) conceptualization of disorders as 
nonrational, “hostile outbursts.” - 

4 Communal riots were usually struggles between 
residents of mixed black-white neighborhoods; these 
riots, then, did not occur in areas of clear racial 
domain. Commodity riots, by contrast, begin within 
the black community rather than at its periphery. 
They are commodity riots in the sense that the 
blacks’ violence often centered on property (e.g. 
retail establishments), owned usually by outside 
white proprietors. 


cities with more than one disord 
eight variables were defined as a 
to the most severe disorder. I 
consistent with the national tre 






orders, 1968:113). 

These nine variables were subjected to an 
orthogonal factor analysis employing a prin- 
cipal component solution and varimax rota- 


. tion (Table 1). The first three factors ex- 


plained 75% of the total variance. The first 
factor, the disorder severity dimension, ac- 
counted for 48% of the variation and was 
defined by the seven variables measuring ex- 
tent of participation and intensity of action 
(see boxed variables on Table 1). The second 
and third factors were each defined by a 
single variable, precipitation index and dis- 
order frequency respectively. 


Disorder Precipitation Conditions 


The precipitation index shown in Table 1 
was measured by a four-point scale of degree 
of instigation by blacks rather than by civil. 
authorities or whites. Certainly there are 
many more dimensions to a precipitating 
event (the final incident before a disorder 
begins) than this “who started it” measure; 
but more sophisticated measures are gen- 
erally unrealistic, given the available descrip- 
tions of most events. At the’ zero-point of 
black ‘instigation, a group of whites attacked 
blacks, who in turn resisted (9% of the dis- 
orders studied); at the next level, black on- 
lookers became enraged at police action 
against a fellow black who had been stopped 
for a minor infraction (35%); at the third 
level, the leaders were unable to retain con- 
trol of an organized black protest rally 
(9%); at the fourth level, a group of blacks ` 
initiated attacks on white property or persons 
in the apparent absence of an immediate issue 


(48%).° 


ë This distribution of precipitating events com- 
pares with the national distribution in 1967 of the 
twenty-four disorders classified as serious in the 
National Advisory Commission Report (1968). Of 
those disorders, 50% were precipitated by spon- 
taneous protest against police action; 21% started 
after organized protest rallies; 21% started after 
police mobilization in response to rumors; 4% in- 
volved interracial violence, and 4% had no apparent 
instigating event. The range of precipitating condi- 
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Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 
Variable? Severity Precipitation Frequency Communality 
Arrests, total -.12 -.02 74 
Duration, days -.17 .15 .76 
Injuries, total -.15 .27 .79 
Property Damage, dollars -07 -02 -69 
Militancy Index -20 .11 .64 
Rioters, total ' .50 .08 .71 
Police at Scene, total -.02 -31 51 
Precipitation Index -.06 91 
Disorder frequency 14 -.04 97 
Percent of Total Variance 
Explained (Cumulative) 48% 62% 75% 





8Source of data for the racial disorder variables: 


Lemberg Center for the Study 


of Violence, (1968a), Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 


orders (1968). 


Data on property damage, total rioters, and total police at 
scene were unavailable for five cities. 


Correlations witn these measures were 


computed only for cities with complete data. 


>In order to approximate conditions of normality and homogeneity of variance, 
disorder frequency was transformed byv X , and the other variables, by 


log (x + 1). 
was .56. 
disorder frequency, .23. 


Spilerman’s definition of disorders would 
have excluded disorders at the first and third 
levels of instigation. (The black aggression 
criterion excluded instances of white aggres- 
sion or interracial violence; the spontaneity 
criterion excluded disorders “which had their 
origins in civil rights demonstrations, in 
school settings, or in other activities which 
might provide a focus for contending groups” 
[Spilerman, 1970:630]). His reason was that 
riots of these two types would differ either in 
basic nature or in frequency or severity from 
riots of the other two types. The fact that 


tions is similar in both samples of disorders, al- 
though the distribution within that range is some- 
what different. The lower proportion of disorders 
reported by the Commission to be without any 
known precipitant may be related to that study’s 
restriction to “serious” disorders only. 


The average intercorrelation of the seven severity variables 
Their average correlation with precipitation index was .06; with 


our precipitation index loaded on a factor 
independent of the severity and frequency 
variables suggests that these exclusions may 
have been unnecessary; in our data, all four 
types are undifferentiated on these variables. 
Of course, this noncorrelation could simply 
indicate a high degree of measurement error 
in our index. However, if we assume the ac- 
curacy of the measurement, then this vari- 
able’s independence suggests substantively 
that the degree of immediate black instiga- 
tion is not associated with either the number 
of blacks participating in disorders or the 
frequency of disorders. 


Disorder Frequency and Severity 


Spilerman limited his analysis to disorder 
frequency, contending that the “underlying 
level of frustration in the community” 
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(1970:630, n. 8) was more likely to be 
captured by a measure of the number of out- 
breaks than by a measure of severity. His 
position is based on the assumption that dis- 
order severity, in contrast to frequency, re- 
sults largely from the response of social 
control agencies to the precipitating incident. 
This position is doubtful on two counts, First, 


the substantial number of disorders precipi- ` 


tated by routine police-citizen encounters 
contradicts the assertion that social control 
agencies are somehow less important for the 
outbreak of disorders than for their escala- 
tion. Second, disorder escalation, as repre- 
sented by disorder severity variables, involves 
a joint spiraling process of widened civilian 
and police involvement. We grant that the 
higher levels of participation by blacks in 
some cities, as manifest in the more severe 
disorders of those cities, may have resulted 
partly from ineffective control strategies in 
those cities. However, without any evidence 
to the contrary, the alternative explanation— 
that a higher level of participation grew 
largely out of deeper and more widespread 
discontent—must remain at least equally 
plausible. 

The results of the factor analysis document 
the association between disorder intensity 
(or violence) and level of participation. The 
three measures of participation (number of 
arrests, number of participants, and number 
of police) all load on the first factor together 
with four measures of disorder intensity 
(duration, number of injuries, estimated 
property damage, and militancy index). The 
militancy index is a four-point scale including 
(1) disorders involving only rock-throwing, 
window-breaking, and/or police taunting (in 
five cities), (2) those involving (1) plus 
looting (in four cities), (3) those involving 
(1) and (2) plus fire-bombing (in five 
cities), and (4) those involving (1), (2), and 
(3) plus alleged sniping (in nine cities).® 
Another indication of the correspondence be- 
tween participation and disorder intensity is 
that in seven cities with 0-5 persons arrested, 
the median number of injuries was one; in 
nine cities with six to fifty persons arrested, 
the median number of injuries was ten; in 


ô The scale is equivalent to Downes’ (1968) in- 
tensity index and Wanderer’s (1969) severity index 
except that the latter scaled the actions of both civil 
authorities and black civilians. 
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five cities with fifty-one to eight hundred, the 
median was fifteen; and in the two cities with 
over eight hundred, the median was six hun- 
dred. 

The association between severity and par- 
ticipation is crucial. If a grievance-level 
model is to be proved satisfactory in ex- 
plaining disorder severity (as will be done 
below), level of participation must first be 
presented as a more significant attribute of 
disorder severity than the more commonly 
perceived attribute, disorder intensity. The 
more widespread the grievances among 
blacks, the greater the number of potential 
disorder supporters, and hence the more 
severe a disorder is likely to be, once it oc- 
curs. 

Also important in considering whether 
grievance-level variables would relate equally 
to disorder frequency and severity as depen- 
dent variables, this analysis suggests that the 
outbreak of a disorder in 1967 followed a far 
less uniform pattern than did subsequent 
escalation. Escalation, by definition, has al- 
ways involved increased levels of participa- 
tion; whereas, an outbreak only indicates 
some form of civil disobedience by a mini- 
mum number of blacks acting in concert. We 
argue that such outbreaks in the past, re- 
gardless of their frequency, may have had 
little or no community-wide significance. 
Substantial escalation, however, at least in 
1967, seems to have coincided with wide- 
spread feelings of grievance among blacks, 


DISORDER FREQUENCY AND CONFRONTATION : 
PROBABILITY ~ 


The Size-Occurrence Effect 


In this section we focus on disorder fre- 
quency and its correlates before turning to 
disorder severity. Certainly city size is an 
important factor in frequency. Larger cities 
experience more disorders. Larger cities also 
have more blacks. Along with disorders and 
blacks, larger cities include more of many 
other things, especially those relating to so- 
cial interaction. This basic idea has been 
elaborated and documented in detail by many 
years of urban research (e.g., Zipf, 1949; 
Schnore and Varley, 1955; Ogburn and Dun- 
can, 1964). 

Spilerman did not deal explicitly with this 
phenomenon, although there is evidence that 
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this city-size effect influenced his data: After 
nonwhite population size, the variable in his 
analysis having the strongest zero-order cor- 
relation with disorder frequency was popula- 
tion per councilman (Spilerman, 1970:642). 
The low variance across cities of council size 
relative to population size gives this ratio 
variable a strong community-size component. 
Consequently, it is not surprising that in 
Spilerman’s analysis, population per council- 
man correlated .48 with disorder frequency, 
second only to the .59 value for nonwhite 
population; whereas the average correlation 
(absolute value) for the sixteen other inde- 
pendent variables with disorder frequency 
was only .13. 

To determine which variables differentiate 
between cities that had disorders and those 
that did not, we performed a stepwise dis- 
criminant function analysis, In two group 
discrimination problems such as this one, 
this procedure is equivalent to stepwise re- 
gression analysis with a dummy dependent 
variable (Rao, 1965:480-3). The variables 
used included most of those in Spilerman’s 
design plus two size measures—police force 
size and total population size—in addition to 
nonwhite population.’ Since total population 
had the strongest zero-order correlation with 
disorder occurrence, it entered the discrimi- 
nant function first. This variable alone cor- 
rectly classified all but ten cities, producing 
a highly significant between group/within 
group variation ratio (F = 12.6, p < .01).8 No 

T The data source for the number of police was 
The Municipal Yearbook (1967). On the assump- 
tion that the 5-19 cohort in 1960 should correspond 
closely to the 12-26 cohort in 1967, the actual 
variable used for number of blacks was the log 
number of nonwhite males aged 5~19 in the 1960 
census. The fact that black male youth were the ones 
most active in the disorders gives this variable some- 
what greater theoretical merit than the total non- 
white population figure. Since, over cities, this 
variable correlated above .99 with log of nonwhite 
population (Spilerman’s measure), for purposes of 
intercity correlation analysis they are identical and 
interchangeable. 

8 Following the advice of Winch and Campbell 
(1969), tests of significance have been presented 
throughout this analysis as evidence for the stability 
«of the measured relationships. Given the nonpreb- 
ability nature of the sample, the reader should not 
Mnfer that these tests bear directly on whether the 
Mindings can be generalized (to some larger universe 
tither of cities or disorders) except insofar as in- 
ternally stable relationships are usually more 
ceplicable than unstable ones. 
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other variable, when entered after city size, 
had a significant discriminating effect. Cities 
with disorders had an average population of 
382,738, compared with 171,244 for cities 
without disorders. Most incorrectly classified 
units were small cities within large metro- 
politan areas. 


The Probability of Confrontation 


A reasonable explanation for the effect of 
city size could be based on the probability of 
confrontation. Disorders have often begun 
after confrontations between black youths 
and police. Large cities are likely to contain 
not only more protest-prone blacks but also 
larger absolute numbers of contacts between 
black youths and police simply by virtue of 
the greater numbers of each. Consequently, 
more opportunities exist for social contacts 
that could precipitate a disorder. 


_Table 2. Zero-Order, Partial, and 
Multiple Correlations of Three Sige 
Measures with Disorder Frequency 








Total 
Correlations Nonwhite Police Popula- 
with Popula- Force’ tion 
Frequency tion Size Size Size 
(X4) ER (Xo) (X3) 
Zero- 
order r -48 -55 59 
Partial r, 
controlling 
for other’ 
two size 
measures -05 «ll .1l16 
Partial r, 
controlling 
for relative 
size +33 -47 --- 
Multiple 
R4.12 Pe 
Multiple 
Rq.123 ae 


9411 correlations axcept those in the 
second row are significant at p< „01. 
Those in the second row are nonsig- 
nificant at p> .05. 
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Our analysis (see Table 2) showed that 
the zero-order correlations with disorder fre- 
quency of total population, number of police, 
and nonwhite population are .59, .55, and .48, 
respectively (p< .001 for each). When dis- 
order frequency was regressed on both non- 
white population and police force size, 34% 
of the variation was explained (p< .001). 

Partial correlation permits exploration of 
two alternative explanations: (1) The pres- 
ence of sufficient numbers of blacks alone 
was the critical factor in determining dis- 
order frequency. If this were the case, one 
would expect a residual correlation between 
nonwhite population and disorder frequency 
after controlling the other two size measures. 
This residual did not occur. The second-order 
partial correlation of nonwhite population 
with frequency was only .05 which, in addi- 
tion to being absolutely low, was even lower 
than the analogous partial correlations for 
the other two size measures. (2) The police 
and nonwhite population variables may have 
operated not in the physical contact sense 
proposed but rather in the attitudinal sense 
of generating a climate of hostility conducive 
to disorders. A city with a large police force 
might have a “law and order” climate that 
created resentment among blacks. Similarly, 
the more blacks in a city, the greater the 
possibility that whites and the predominantly 
white police force would develop a fear of the 
unknown implications of “black power.” 

If either attitudinal effect was present in 
the correlations of police and nonwhite popu- 
lation with disorder frequency, we would ex- 
pect these correlations to drop substantially 
when we control each on its respective rela- 
tive size variables (number of police per 
capita, and proportion of the population non- 
white). These reductions would be expected 
because of the substantial overlap between 
the absolute and relative size measures (the 
average intercorrelation over the two pairs 
is .79) and because the relative size of the 
presumed threat, whether blacks or police, 
should be at least as critical as the absolute 
size. As Table 2 shows, however, the relative 
size controls reduced the absolute size cor- 
relations only slightly; the data thus show 
negative support for the climate hypothesis 
and positive support for the contact hypoth- 
esis. 

In summary, the argument in this section 
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is two-fold. First, total population, not non- 
white population, was the single best pre- 
dictor of disorder frequency. Second, the best 
theoretical explanation of disorder frequency 
requires using the number of both blacks and 
police as predictors. One remaining issue is 
whether total population has any additional 
explanatory power when added to the regres- 
sion after these two variables. If it did, then 
some explanation in addition to confrontation 
probability would be needed to account for 
the city-size effect. However, when total 
population was added to the regression efter 
the police and nonwhite population measures, 
the multiple correlation increased only .02 
to a value of .60 (Table 2). The answer to 
this remaining issue, then, is negative. 

Let us now consider disorder severity in- . 
stead of frequency. The measure of disorder 
severity used is the log of total number of 
arrests. This variable has the highest loading 
on the severity factor; further, because of 
the more accurate enumeration of arrests 
relative to other variables (e.g., property 
damage), it is probably the most reliable of 
the set. » , 

The simple model which we developed to 


` account for disorder frequency does not ex- 


plain the severity of disorders very well. The 
two variables—black population and police 
force size—which explained 34% of disorder 
frequency only explained 11% of the varia- 
tion when severity was regressed on them. 
This finding provides further evidence (sup- 
porting the results from our analysis of the 
structure of racial disorders) that the com- 
munity conditions critical to the dynamics 
of initial confrontation were not those critical 
for the dynamics of escalation. 


GRIEVANCE LEVEL AND DISORDER 
PARTICIPATION 


The Grievance-Level Model 


Two different causal perspectives might 
explain variance in disorder escalation. Both 
are similar to those discussed more generally 
by Gamson (1968). One is based on the rela- 
tive ability of local authorities to manage 
discontent among blacks. The city character- 
istics most relevant to this perspective are 
those that reflect the effectiveness of local 
government and other control agencies. The 
other perspective has to do with the degree 
of discontent among blacks insofar as this 
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Figure 1. The Grievance-Level Model. 


discontent would mobilize participation once 
a disorder was initiated. The relevant city 
characteristics here are those that affect 
racial discrimination and life style dissatis- 
faction among blacks. A full analysis inte- 
grating both perspectives is beyond the limits 
of this paper. Because more empirical indica- 
tors are presently available for the second 
rather than the first, we have chosen to con- 
centrate on the second, a grievance-level ap- 
proach. 

Grievance level—or the “underlying level 
of frustration,” to use Spilerman’s term—is 
thus our principal theoretical link between 
the objective social conditions of cities and 
the subjective decision of individuals to par- 
. ticipate in disorders (see Mattick, 1968, for 
a related discussion of grievances among 
blacks). The relationship between the two 
main components of the grievance level, ex- 
perience of discrimination and life style dis- 
satisfaction, is diagrammed below (see Fig- 
ure 1) using conventional path notation to 
indicate direct and indirect effects. Condi- 
tions that foster an unsatisfactory life style 
directly raise the grievance level, as do con- 
ditions that maintain racial discrimination. 
The direct effect of the former means that if 
certain cities had more blacks who were dis- 
satisfied with their life style, the grievance 
level in that city would be higher even if the 
specific discrimination-producing conditions 
were constant across cities. 

Unsatisfactory life style conditions also 
have an indirect effect on grievance level 
through their effect on discrimination experi- 
ence; they further raise the grievance level 
by making the experience of discrimination 
more difficult. This indirect effect implies 
that the less cushioned a person is by a 
satisfying life style, the more sensitive he 
will be to daily discrimination. Similarly, the 
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indirect .effect of discrimination conditions 
works by lowering the quality of life style 
experienced and thereby i increasing the griev- 
ance level. 

Because most available indicators per- 
tained more to life style than to discrimina- 
tion conditions, the present test of the griev- 
ance-level model emphasizes conditions more 
relevant to the former than the latter. Conse- 
quently, the net effect of an unsatisfactory 
life style may be overestimated since the in- 
direct effect of discrimination conditions is 
included in the estimate. 


Determinants of Life Style 


Three sets of community variables affect 
life style satisfaction among blacks: (1) 
amount of racial inequality, (2) the “central 
city syndrome,” and (3) government service 
capability. The relevant variables and their 
zero-order correlations with disorder severity 
are presented in Table 3. 

Racial inequality was measured using dif- 
ferences between blacks and whites in (1) 
proportion of occupied dwelling units in sub- 
standard condition,® and (2) proportion of 
employed males in low-status jobs.!° The 
substantial mean differences between blacks 
and whites (see Table 4) make these vari- 
ables good reflections of the prevalent in- 
equalities in jobs and housing as they varied 
from city to city. 

Duncan (1966) has argued that, before 


ə? It appears that the definition of substandard 
housing, that is, dilapidated structures, varied 
greatly across cities and thus reflected conditions 
of local housing markets. The proportion of black 
dwelling units in substandard condition correlated 
across cities only .25 with the proportion of black 
dwelling units rented (p>.05), .12 with the pro- 
portion of black dwelling units having one or more 
persons per room, —.09 with the proportion of 
black dwelling units in a building with five or more 
dwelling units, and .25 with the proportion in a 
building more than twenty years old. Consequently, 
we used the substandard housing variable alone, on 
the assumption that it came closer to reflecting the 
extent of satisfactory housing than any other vari- 
able separately or in combination. 

10 The proportion of employed black males in 
low-status jobs correlated across cities 65 (p < .01) 
with the proportion of black families earning under 
$3,000 annual income. However, the former was 
chosen for the regression analysis for its substan- 
tially lower correlation in difference score form with 
the other inequality measure, the proportion of 
families in substandard housing. 
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using a model employing difference scores as comments were directed specifically to the 
independent variables, investigators should use of social mobility scores, they presumably 
test the adequacy of a model employing apply to racial inequality scores as well. 
simple additive effects of the variables com- Consequently, a comparison of the additive 
prising the difference scores. Although his and the interaction (or difference score) 


Table 3. Zero-Order Correlations with Disorder Severity 
Of Selected City Variables® 





variable? 


Racial Inequality? . ; 
1. % housing substandard -40 
2. % males with low status jobs . ~.48* 


The "Central City Syndrome" 


3. Total population «31 
4. Residential segregation index -.14 
5. Population density -42* 
6. Increase in % population nonwhite, 1950-60 36 
7. % population nonwhite «ll 
8. % population foreign born .35 
9. Median age white males .18 
10. % whites college educated -.40 


Government Service Capability 


ll. City budget expenditures per capita .20 
12. Urban renewal expenditures per capita .20 
13. Police per capita .51* 
14. Police salary level -08 


*p 4.05, two-tailed test. 


Source of data for the 14 community structure variables: variables 1-3, 7-10, 
Census Tracts for SMSA's (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960); variable 4, Negroes 
in Cities (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965); variables 5,6, County City Data Book 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1967); variables 11, 12, Finances 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1962); variables 13, 14, The Municipal 
(International City Manager's Association, 1967). 


skewed variables were transformed as follows: variable 4 by x; variable 6 by 
JX +7 ; and variables 5, 7, 9-14 by Log, 9x 


Both variables are in black minus white difference score form. Substandard 
housing consists of all occupied dwelling units rated in a condition other 
than 'sound.' Low-status employment consists of employed adult males working 
as service workers and nonfarm laborers. 
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Table 4. Mean City Scores For Blacks 


and Whites On Housing and Job 
Status Variables? 


aoeeoe aneneen aa aaaea 


nc oeoa aaa bs 


Blacks Whites Difference 
“(B-W) 


Percent in 


Substandard 38.9% 6.6% 32.3% 
Housing 

Percent in 

Low status 37.7% 12.3% 25.4% 


Employment 
a a UU 


Source of data: Table 3. 


models was conducted by examining the fol- 
lowing three regression models: 

(1) Additive model: 

S=B;+W;+ Bat Wu 
(2) Additive plus interaction model: 
S=By+W;+Bg+ Wat (B- W)7;+ 
(B-W)?x 
(3) Interaction only model: 
S=(B-W)?;+ (B-W)*x 

Subscript J indicates a job measure; sub- 
script H, a housing measure; B, a job or 
housing measure for blacks; W, a measure 
for whites; and B-W, a difference score 
measure. For this analysis, only the difference 
scores were squared to avoid any linear de- 
pendency in the second regression model. 

Models one and three explained 48% and 
43%, respectively, of the variation in sever- 
ity; model two explained only an additional 
2% of variation over model one. Duncan 
asserts that when a simple model of additive 
effects is sufficient to reduce the data, use of 
a more complex model violates the principle 
of parsimony. 

Parsimony notwithstanding, however, we 
believed a racial inequality model (in con- 
trast to mobility effect studies) based on 
difference scores provided a representation of 
the relevant community variation theoreti- 
cally superior to a model postulating effects 
for community conditions of blacks and 
whites separately. Our reason for this choice 
is that use of an inequality model to explain 
community variation in disorder severity en- 
ables a relatively direct translation to an in- 
dividual-level, perception-of-inequality ex- 
planation of disorder participation. The more 
objective inequality in a city, as measured by 
the difference scores, the greater the amount 
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of inequality perceived by blacks and thus 
the higher the grievance level.4! Such a trans- 
lation requires assuming that the use of 
whites as a reference group and the applica- 
tion of the norm of equality to this racial 
comparison were done in roughly the same 
amounts by blacks across cities. However, if 
we recall that in 1967 racial polarization 
(and thus the relevance of white, out-group 
comparisons) and black militancy (and thus 
the relevance of equality norms for blacks) 
were national phenomena, these working as- 
sumptions do not seem unreasonable. 

The “central city syndrome” here refers 
generally to changes experienced most 
strongly by older and larger American cities. 
Eight variables derived from the U, S, Cen- 
sus were used to measure this global quality 
of cities: (1) total population, (2) density 
(population per square mile), (3) index of 
residential segregation (Taeuber and Taeu- 
ber, 1965), (4) increase in percent of popu- 
lation nonwhite, 1950-1960, (5) percent 
population nonwhite, (6) percent population 
foreign born, (7) median age of white 
males, and (8) percent of white col- 
lege educated. Downes (1968), the main 
proponent of the “central city” explanation, 
suggests this syndrome adversely affects the 
life style of the total citizenry, but especially 
that of blacks, for whom it is the most seri- 
ous. 

Governmeni service capability refers to the 
ability of urban institutions to deliver de- 
sired services, particularly to blacks. Four 
variables from the 1967 Municipal Yearbook 
were used to measure this ability: (1) budget 
expenditures per capita, (2) urban renewal 
expenditures per capita, (3) police per 
capita, and (4) pclice salary level. The term 
roughly corresponds to the explanation of- 
fered by Lieberson and Silverman (1965) 


11 We have refrained from using the concept of 
relative deprivation to interpret the impact of racial 
inequality on black grievance level in a city. Objec- 
tive inequality may be grievance-producing by 
arousing increased feelings of deprivation in a 
Strictly relative sense. However, Homans’ (1961) 
social exchange principle of distributive justice sug- 
gests that objective inequality is grievance-produc- 
ing insofar as it arouses feelings of injustice. Our 
preference is for the latter conceptualization; but 
our data, of course, cannot be addressed to this in- 
dividual-level problem (cf. Morgan and Sawyer, 
1967). 
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Figure 2. Path Diagram for Grievance- 


Level Model of Disorder Severity. 


when they summarized the differences be- 
tween riot and nonriot cities in their analysis 
of American race riots from 1913 to 1963. 
Obviously government service capability, like 
the central city syndrome, is a rather de- 
manding label to place on these particular 
variables; we introduce the terms simply to 
represent as clearly as possible the arguments 
of earlier writers. 


Findings 


The best three-variable regression model 
utilizing the above variables to explain vari- 
ance in disorder severity proved to consist 
of the two inequality variables plus city size. 
This model is presented as a single stage path 
diagram whose exogenous variables are job 
inequality, housing inequality, and city size, 
and whose endogenous variable is disorder 
severity (Figure 2). Since our analysis is 
exploratory, we do not claim that this set 
of variables fits all the specifications for a 
formal system of structural equations. How- 
ever, for variance explained, they are quite 
adequate. 

The three variables together explained 
58% of the variation in disorder severity 
(p<.01). No other variable, added singly 
to the model, increased the percent of vari- 
ance explained by more than five points. 
Furthermore, no three of these variables pro- 
duced a multiple correlation with disorder 
severity as high as did the two inequality 
variables. The two inequality variables with- 
out city size still explained 48% of the 
variance. 

Housing and job inequality both had 
strong, direct effects on disorder severity; 
but unexpectedly they worked in opposite 
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directions. Inequality in housing increased 


` the severity of disorders while inequality in 


jobs decreased it. 

Job Inequality, The unexpected negative 
effect of this variable necessitated a reinter- 
pretation. Instead of generating active dis- 
satisfaction among blacks, high rates of job ` 
inequality appeared to contribute to com- 
placency (i.e, it suppressed rather than 
raised the grievance level). High job in- 
equality in a city (indicating a more racially 
stratified occupational] structure) could pro- 
duce this complacency in at least two ways. 
First, a more stratified structure would re- 
duce the opportunity for equal-status con- 
tacts with whites and thus the salience of 
white standard-of-living norms as referents 
for blacks. Second, a more racially stratified 
structure, presumably of long duration, 
would reduce occupational mobility expecta- 
tions among blacks, and thus dissatisfaction 
with one’s current job. These possibilities 
contradict our earlier working assumption 
that the use of whites as a reference group, 
and of the norm of equality as a basis for 
comparison, would operate for blacks in the 
same way across cities. This interpretation 
is supported by the fact that cities with more 
job inequality were often in the South, the 
region in which such effects should be ex- 
pected to operate most effectively. The zero- 
order correlation of job inequality with a 
dummy variable for South was .61 (p< .01). 
(Further analysis of the relation of region to 
grievance level is reported below.) 

Housing Inequality, The effect of this 
variable, as expected, was strong and direct. 
The underlying dynamic was presumably 
that blacks living in cities with more housing 
inequality were more likely dissatisfied with 
their life style; this situation should raise 
the grievance level in those cities. The criti- 
cal issue here is why housing inequality had 
the expected positive effect on grievance 
level and disorder severity when job in- 
equality did not. Perhaps it is that when 
blacks compare social reforms regarding 
housing and jobs, less has been accomplished 
with the former, relative to what was prom- 
ised. Or it may simply be that the concep- 
tion of an adequate life style for blacks is 
more tied to housing equality than to job 
equality. 

Whatever the reason, independent survey 
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Table 5. 
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Reported Satisfaction of Blacks and Whites 


With Their Rousing and Jobs, 1949-19694 


bea a ee 








Year of Satisfied with Their Job? Satisfied with Their Housing 
Survey Whites Blacks Difference Whites Blacks Difference 
1949 69% 55% 14% 67% 59% a% 
1963 90% 54% 36% 76% 43% 23% 
1966 87% 69% 18% 77% 51% 26% 
1969 8 76% 12% 80% 50% 30% 





®source of columns l, 2, 3, 5, and 6: Gallup Opinion Index (1969:8, 12). 


othe wording of the question was: "On the whole would you say you are satis- 


fied or dissatisfied with: 


` evidence suggests that the different effects 
of housing and job inequality were not sim- 
ply statistical artifacts. Table 5 reports the 
results of four national Gallup polls (taken 
between 1949 and 1969) concerning the sat- 
isfaction of blacks and whites with their jobs 
and housing. These attitudinal data reveal 
the pattern that we found. Over the twenty- 
year period, the proportion of blacks satis- 
fied with their jobs increased 21 percent; 
while the proportion satisfied with their hous- 
ing decreased 9 percent. By contrast, in- 
creasing proportions of whites were satisfied 
with both their jobs and housing (the over- 
all increases being 19 and 13 points, respec- 
tively). Moreover, although whites were 
more satisfied than blacks on both situations, 
in the last poll the difference between whites 
and blacks in percent satisfied was two and 
one half times greater for housing than for 
jobs. In short, the striking overall trend is 
that while blacks in the 1960’s became more 
satisfied with their jobs relative to whites, 
they became less satisfied with their housing. 

Regional Variation. The possibility of re- 
gional influence on the job satisfaction vari- 
able deserves further investigation. Five of 
our twenty-three sample cities experiencing 
disorders were in the South. The zero-order 
_ correlation between a dummy variable for 
the South and disorder severity was an in- 
significant — .12, indicating that, at least for 
this sample, southern disorders were no more 
or less severe than those elsewhere. By con- 
trast, the job and housing variables corre- 


The work you do? Your housing situation?" 


lated .61 and .42, respectively, with the 
South. Apparently, in these southern cities 
the mitigating effect on grievance level of 
high job inequality counteracted the aggra- 
vating effect of high housing inequality; the 
result was a distribution of disorders similar 
to that for the cities outside the South. 
Disorder Frequency. The final analysis 
turned again to disorder frequency as the de- 
pendent variable. Disorder frequency was re- 
gressed on the two inequality variables. Only 
1% of the variation in frequency was ex- 
plained by this analysis (compared with 
48% for disorder severity). This finding 
complements the eerlier one that the size- 
related variables which explained disorder 
frequently could not explain much variation 
in disorder severity; the finding further sup- 
ports the prior distinction between commu- 
nity conditions related to the dynamics of ini- 
tial outbreak and those related to the dy- 
namics of participation and escalation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Community conditions made a significant 
difference in both the frequency and severity 
of 1967 disorders. Cities with a greater con- 
frontation probablity (with respect to num- 
ber of blacks and number of police) had more 
frequent disorders. Cities with a higher 
grievance level among blacks (with respect 
to the two inequality measures) had higher 
rates of disorder participation and hence 
more severe disorders. In particular, a high 
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degree of housing inequality raised the griev- 
ance level, while a high degree of job in- 
equality. tended to suppress it. 

In our sample, as in Spilerman’s, the num- 
ber of blacks in a city did predict the fre- 
quency of disorders; but it did so less well 
than two other measures related to city size 
—total population and police force size. This 
overall city-size effect, and not the black 
population size effect as Spilerman argued, 
was explained simply by its ability to in- 
crease the probability of a disorder-creating 
confrontation between blacks and police. 

Spilerman argued that a large black popu- 
lation increased the opportunity for mobi- 
lizing a disorder. At this point we go one step 
further, suggesting that mobilizing for a dis- 
order involves social control agents as well 
as black civilians. In fact, as we observed in 
our analysis of precipitating events, the ini- 
tial mobilization in some cities apparently 
came exclusively from the police. 

Our findings support Spilerman’s assertion 
that no community conditions besides the 
size factor are causally related to disorder 
frequency. But again, our interpretation 
must differ. Spilerman suggested that this 
nonrelationship was generated by a national 
climate of protest among blacks, which sup- 
-pressed the effect of local conditions on dis- 
order frequency. We suggest, instead, that 
the variable “disorder frequency” has even 
less utility than Spilerman implies. The “un- 
derlying level of frustrations” (Spilerman) 
or grievance level (our preferred concept) 
among blacks is not tapped by disorder fre- 
quency, as Spilerman contended, but by dis- 
order severity. When community conditions 
inducing grievances were in fact examined for 
their effects on disorder severity, strong ef- 
fects, independent of the size relationship, 
were found. 

What generalizations can be drawn from 
our results? To what extent will our explana- 
tion hold for a different set of disorders, oc- 
curring in a different sample of cities? As in 
any research, the final answer will come from 
replications of our research. The current 
study, however, presents three pieces of af- 
firmative evidence. First, despite our smaller 
sample of cities and disorders, we were able 
to replicate Spilerman’s positive finding. 
Second, we showed that the range of dis- 
order precipitants in our sample resembled 


that reported in the National Advisory Com 
mission Report (1968). Third, the impor 
tance of the particular grievances studie» 
was reinforced by data from four nationa 
surveys on changes in the relative satisfac 
tion of blacks concerning jobs and housing 
over a twenty-year period. 

While our findings have yet to be corros 
borated by others, two policy conclusion 
may be inferred. Those in a position to in 
fluence policies concerning black-white dif 
ferences in jobs and (especially) housing 
should be conscious of the import of deci 
sions in these areas compared to others. I 
significant differences between blacks ane 
whites continue in these areas, grievances 
and hence potential disruption, are mor. 
likely. To decrease these tensions, housiny 
conditions for blacks should be improved. 

Those concerned with organizing black 
can conclude from these findings that man» 
grievances may be common to blacks in a> 
American cities. Nevertheless clear discrep» 
ancies in job and housing patterns exis 
across cities, and these significantly affect th» 
grievance level. These differences should be 
heeded, both in decisions regarding the selec 
tion of cities for organizational effort, ane 
in the selection of grievances upon which t 
build an organization. l 
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ATTITUDE AND ACTION: A FIELD EXPERIMENT JOINED 
TO A GENERAL POPULATION SURVEY * 
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We investigate the relationship between survey-clicited attitudes toward open housing and 
willingness to sign and have published a petition consistent with these attitudes for a 
probability sample of the white metropolitan Detroit population, The action phase was 
carried out three months after the survey and in complete dissociation from it. The over- 
all attitude-action relationship is high, and improves when we include additional belief items 
from the survey as predictors. Information on perceived reference group expectations, ma- 
terial self-interest, and educational level does not prove to be related to attitude-action con- 
sistency. We also present data on the actions of survey non-respondents, and on the propor- - 
tion of people willing or unwilling to sign any petition. Hypotheses are offered for the more 
positive findings on attitude-action consistency in this research as compared to some past 


studies. 


ost attitude-action studies since La- 
M Piere’s (1934) have been negative or 

mixed in results. A recent comprehen- 
sive review concluded that there is “little 
evidence to support the postulated existence 
of stable, underlying attitudes within the in- 
dividual which influence both his verbal ex- 
pression and his actions. . .” (Wicker, 1969: 
75).1 These studies have not, however, con- 
centrated on the validity of typical survey 
questions in general populations, but have 
often used unusual inquiries (for example, 
willingness to pose for opposite sex inter- 
racial photographs, as in DeFleur and Wes- 


* This experiment was carried out within the Uni- 
versity of Michigan 1969 Detroit Area Study, di- 
rected by Irwin Katz and Howard Schuman. The 
present report was written by Brannon and Schu- 
man. The other authors, all graduate students in the 
Detroit Area Study at the time, were co-designers 
with Brannon of the action experiment and also 
contributed to revising this report. The suggestions 
of an anonymous referee were valuable. 

1 Wicker covers thirty-two studies, but a number 
are marginal to the basic attitude-action problem. 
The sixteen studies reviewed in the area of racial 
attitudes include much of the major research up to 
1969, beginning with the more naturalistic studies 
of LaPiere (1934) and Kutner, Wilkins, and Yar- 
row (1952), and shifting to more elaborate experi- 
ments with college students, from DeFleur and 
Westie (1958) through Warner and DeFleur (1969). 
Other recent sceptical reviews are by Deutscher 
(1966, 1969), 
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tie, 1958, and Linn, 1965); special college 
populations (most recent racial studies ex- 
cept DeFries and Ford, 1968); or settings 
such as classrooms which might influence re- 
sponses in ways different from the household 
interview (Warner and DeFleur, 1969; Him- 
melstein and Moore, 1963). None of these 
factors necessarily invalidates evidence from 
such studies, but we are left uncertain of 
their implications for the validity of stand- 
ard cross-section attitude surveys. 

The present investigation began with a 
fairly typical attitude question on an im- 
portant social issue (“open housing”) which 
was administered as part of a larger survey 
to a cross-section sample of a major Ameri- 
can city. We then carried out a separate ac- 
tion experiment with this same sample. Obvi- 
ously no single question can definitively test 
predictive validity, but executing a complex 
action experiment using a probability sample 
of the general population is a formidable 
undertaking, and this study is an initial 
step in a necessary direction. Beyorid assess- 
ing predictive validity in a real survey con- 
text, we have three aims. First, we are in- 
terested in whether the two attitudinal sides 
of the issue, which differ markedly in pro- 
portions of proponents in this population, 
show similar associations between survey 
response and real action. Second, we ask 
whether the perceived attitudes of two im- 
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portant réference groups (neighbors, and 
spouses) affect the attitude-action associa- 
tion, again with the two different sides in 
` mind, 

The third aim is more complex. A basic 
variable in all attitude-action research is 
the. degree to which one seeks congruence 
between the survey question (s) and the 
action stimulus. At one extreme, the goal is 
‘to use a variety of attitude questions to 
- predict particular behaviors different from, 

but presumably connected to, the attitudes. 
` At the other, one tries to measure a precise 

“behavioral intention” (Triandis and Davis, 

1965) in the survey and then determine 
“ whether this behavior occurs as predicted in 

real life. Our data allow us to test the pre- 
dictive power of several points along the 
continuum, from direct behavioral intention 
to sets of beliefs more indirectly relevant to 
the focal action.? At the same time, we also 
vary “action” in terms of the degree to 
which its public character is made salient to 
respondents, 


OUTLINE OF THE ATTITUDE-ACTION 
EXPERIMENT 


The present experiment was carried out 
within the framework of the 1969’ Detroit 
Area Study. A two-stage probability sample 
of 640 white adults was interviewed in the 
metropolitan Detroit area in the spring of 
1969. Interviews were conducted with the 
head or spouse of head, chosen at random, 
within each selected household. Persons sev- 
enty years of age and over were screened 
out, as were black households; but other- 
wise the sample is representative of the total 

Detroit city and suburban population. The 


2 Tittle and Hill (1967) insist that multi-item 
instruments always be used, but this does not 
confront the issue LaPiere and others have raised 
about whether hypothetical survey responses can 
simulate non-survey behavior. We do use a multi- 
measure. approach in the course of analysis; but 
when several modestly intercorrelated items are 
combined from the start into a single complex 
index, its identity tends to become unclear. Validity, 
in the sense of understanding what one measures 
and why measures should be linked, is sacrificed 
for high reliability. Nor can one tell from such an 
index whether individuals are consistent in an 
absolute sense, as distinct from the relative stand- 
ings provided by correlation. 

2 For a full description of the sample design, 
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“action experiment” was carried out three 
months later with this same sample as sub- 
jects. : 

We chose the issue of “open housing” as 
a suitable one to examine from an attitude- 
action standpoint. On the one hand, it is an 
important social issue about which respond- 
ents are likely to have thought and formed 
opinions. On the other, we were able to 
create an action opportunity that could be 
totally divorced from the survey: a set of 
public petitions for or against open housing, 
supposedly for presentation to state leaders 
and publication in newspapers.* 

Our main survey question, referred to as 
the housing law question, is shown in Table 
1. The respondent was asked, during the 
hour-long survey, how he would vote on a 
referendum on open housing, with choices 
that we will henceforth refer to as (1) 
“Owner’s Rights” and (2) “Open Housing.” 


geographic boundaries, and ‘details of non-response, 
see Fields, 1969. 

#Open Housing is also used as the substantive 
issue in the research reported by DeFriese and 
Ford (1969), but in that case the action measure 
was not separated from the interview situation. 


Table 1.. Housing Law Survey Question, 
with Percentages for Detroit 
White Adults 


La ee TT 


Suppose there is a community-wide 
vote on the general housing issue. 
There are two possible laws to vote 
on: (PRESENT CARD TO RESPONDENT AND 
READ ALTERNATIVES). Which law would 
you vote for? 


Detroit 
Whites 
1. One law says that a home- 
owner can decide for him-: 
self who to sell his house 
to, even if he prefers not 
to sell to Negroes. ; 82% 
2. The second law says that a 
homeowner cannot refuse to 
sell to somecne because of 
their race or color. 16 
Neither (Volunteered) 1 
D.K., N.A. i 1. 
100% 
N (640) 





ATTITUDE AND ACTION > 62? 


The marginal distribution for Detroit shows 
much greater opposition to Open Housing 
than support for it; both sides, however, in- 
cluded sufficient numbers to allow a predic- 
tion to action. 

The action experiment involved the fol- 
lowing steps. A member of a group of “con- 
cerned citizens” (actually graduate students 
dressed neatly and conventionally) circu- 
lated petitions supporting either “Open 
Housing” or “Owner’s Rights” to each ad- 
dress at which we had earlier interviewed, as 
well as to some surrounding addresses for 
verisimilitude. To keep the action realistic, 
only one housing petition was presented to 
each respondent, in contrast to the forced 
choice provided in the survey. The petition 
was presented as a genuine attempt to influ- 
ence the Governor and other state officials, 
and the circulators were unanimous in be- 
lieving that all individuals contacted ac- 
cepted the “realness” of the action situation 
and did not connect it with the earlier sur- 
vey. The gap of three months, the difference 
in personnel, and the dissimilarity in pre- 
sentation and content between the hour-long 
survey and the doorstep petition succeeded 
in dissociating the two completely.’ 

The action situation had one other im- 
portant feature. We were concerned that 
some persons would hesitate to sign any 
petition from an unknown group, or indeed 
that some would refuse to open their doors. 
It seemed useful to identify chronic non- 
signers of this type, and to separate them 
from those who were refusing to sign be- 
cause of the particular content of the peti- 
tion. To handle this problem our “concerned 
citizens” first presented for signature a peti- 
tion on what we had previously determined 
was a non-controversial issue in Michigan, 


5 The success of the experiment obviously de- 
pended on deception regarding the real purpose 
of the action. This was one of two ethical problems 
that troubled the staff—the other being the cir- 
culation of some petitions that might reinforce 
opposition to open housing. Although absolute con- 
fidentiality has been maintained for all respondents 
and no participant has been injured in any way to 
our knowledge, deception itself is undesirable. We 
must justify it on the grounds that the experi- 
ment was important and that there was no other 
way to carry it out. Unlike most laboratory ex- 
periments, it was not practical to debrief respond- 
ents in this case. 


the pollution of the great lakes.6 Addressec 
to the Governor and Senators of the state 
the petition read as follows: 


Yes, stop Pollution! As citizens of Michigar 
we are standing behind you 100% in youn 
fight to stop the pollution of our lakes anc 
rivers, which is now threatening fish, wildlife 
and PEOPLE. Don’t give up your fight tc 
stop this threat. 


This screening device will be referred to as 
the “pollution petition,” and results bearing 
on it will be reported below. a 

Following the pollution petition, the re- 
spondent was told: “Our group has alsc 
taken a stand on another public issue, Woula 
you please read this petition and, if you 
agree, sign it?” The respondent was them 
handed either a petition endorsing Opem 
Housing or a petition endorsing Owner’s 
Rights (following a sample design presented 
below).? The two petitions, each addressedl 
to the Governor, read as follows (minus the 
bracketed phrases): 


[Owner’s Rights Petition:] We believe thaw 


ê This petition, and others to be described, con- 
sisted of single sheets containing the heading 
“Michigan Council of Concerned Citizens,” fol- 
lowed by the petition statement, which in turn was 
followed by twenty-four lines for signatures in two 
columns. To avoid making the respondent the 
first signer, a standard set of signatures was en- 
tered on the first six lines. Thus fresh petitions were 
used for each address. The pollution petition was 
introduced by the statement: “Hello, I’m circulating 
a petition to help stop the water pollution that’s 
about to destroy most of the lakes around Michi- 
gan. We'd like you to support this fight by signing 
this petition, if you agree with it.” [HAND PETI- 
TION TO R]. 

T The procedures used to locate the interview 
respondents within households were as follows: 
Only one adult at each address had actually beem 
interviewed, but the petition circulators obviously 
could not directly ask to speak with this person. 
Each circulator therefore had a description by age 
and sex of the household composition and of the 
target respondent. The circulator visited the house 
at the time most appropriate for, locating the 
respondent. If the spouse answered the door, the 
pollution petition was presented directly; then, 
before proceeding, the circulator asked the spouse 
to call the respondent (i.e. “your husband/wife”) 
to learn if he or she would sign it. The housing 
petition was then presented to the correct re- 
spondent, as well as to the spouse. Only actions 
from original respondents are used in this report. 
Houses that did not yield such a respondent are 
counted as “not at home” in Figure 1. 
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it is the right of each homeowner to decide 
for himself to whom he will sell his house. 


We urge you NOT to support any law which 
,would force homeowners to sell to someone 
against their wishes, and if such a law is 
passed by the current legislature we ask you 
to veto it. 

Signed: 


[Open Housing Petition:] We believe that a 
person who has a home for sale Does Not and 
SHOULD NOT have the right to choose buy- 
ers on the basis of race, color, or religion. 


We therefore urge you to support legislation 

this year which will end racial discrimination 

in housing, once and for all, in Michigan. 

Signed: 
To avoid any reminder of the earlier survey, 
the petitions were written with somewhat 
different wording than the two alternatives 
to the original housing law question. Unfor- 
tunately, in making these changes the term 
“religion” was added to the Open Housing 
petition—a blunder in restrospect. However, 
we are able, at least in part, to estimate the 
effect of this change in wording, and to con- 
trol for it in our analysis. The other changes 
in wording are probably insignificant, but 
again in retrospect it seems both undesirable 
and unnecessary to have made even minor 
changes. 

Those who signed the petition were 
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thanked and then asked to perform a 
stronger action: “We are also hoping to be 
able to take out some ads in the [two major 
Detroit newspapers], and reprint our peti- 
tions with lots of names of supporters. Would 
you be willing to be included in either or 
both of these if we do buy the ads?” Agree- 
ment to this action is referred to below as 
“signed with publicity.” 


Experimental Design 


Figure 1 shows the design of the experi- 
ment. Those who had favored Owner’s Rights 
in the survey were randomly divided into 
two groups: members of one group (Condi- 
tion A) were presented the Owner’s Rights 
petition, which was consistent with their 
survey response; members of the other group 
(Condition B) were presented the Open 
Housing petition, which expressed a position 
they had rejected in the earlier survey.® 
Ideally we woulc have created a similar 
random allocation for respondents favoring 


8 Examination of these two groups by age, edu- 
cation, sex, and several attitude questions show 
them to be virtually identical on each character- 
istic. The division of three-quarters (Condition A) 
and one-quarter (Condition B) was intended to 
allow at least one large group for finer analysis; in 
retrospect a fifty-fifty division might have proved 
more useful, 


BASIC DESIGN CF ATTITUDE~ACTION EXPERIMENT 


SURVEY PHASE 


ACTION PHASE 





Housing Law zB rcimental 
Questione Conditions ~ Tomilta of action Attempt 
eg ë 
UI oles) 
ale » ala 
6 g 3 4 
slg] via) a 3 
old o Q 
ely » 
A.Prasented ——$ - 
Owner's Rights Owner's Rights 
P 
robability Response a Petition (N=406) 724 24 4 100 
N=525 
Sample of. Survey u B.Presented 
Respon ta: 76% Open Housing 
Detroit (N=640) ; Petition (N=119) 718 23 6 100 
Metropolitan Open Housing 
sic iege > open Housing 
i {NS Petition (N=101) 75% 19 6 100 
Population 
(N=839) Survey Non? Presented 


(N=199) 


100% 


x 
: — $ 
Respondents: 24% eria gh 


Petition (N2199) 58% 33 9 100 





* Fourteen raspondents (2%) were unable to make a choice on this question or said they would vote 
for neither law; due to the small size of this group they have not been included in subsequent 
tables or discussion, and percentages have been recalculated without them. 


FIGURE 1 


ATTITUDE AND ACTION 


Open Housing in the survey; but since there 
were only 101, it seemed better to maintain 
the group intact for more reliable estimates 
of action; therefore all were presented the 
Open Housing petition (Condition C). 
Not all respondents interviewed in the 
original survey could be located and pre- 
sented a petition. The main problem was 
respondents not at home; only one call-back 
was attempted, since repeated call-backs in 
an action of this type could jeopardize credi- 
bility. A total of 144 respondents (28% of 
the three target categories combined) were 
finally classified as not-at-home for the ac- 
tion experiment. However, unlike most sur- 
vey and experimental sampling, we have 
complete questionnaire information on these 
persons, and can thus assess the effect of their 
loss from the sample. The most germane in- 
formation is their original response to the 
housing law question on the survey: as Fig- 
ure 1 shows, the not-at-home loss is essen- 
tially the same over all three main experi- 


mental conditions (,?=0.76, 2 d.f., n.s.). 


Comparisons on other survey questions also 
show no demographic or attitudinal differ- 
ences from the total interview sample. The 
most reasonable assumption is that had these 
people been reached, they would not have 
changed our results. 

More problematic are those who were 
contacted but refused’to sign the pollution 
petition screening device and were therefore 
never presented a housing petition. Most of 
these simply refused to listen to the peti- 
tion circulator, either not opening their door 
or closing it before the petitions were intro- 
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duced. Fortunately the number of such re- 


‘fusals is quite small (only twenty-eight re- 


spondents), and again Figure | shows them 
to be equally distributed over the three main 
action categories. We omitted these re- 
spondents from later results because appar- 
ently they were reacting to petitions in gen- 
eral, or perhaps simply to strangers. One 
might argue, however, that they should be 
considered attitude-action “inconsistents,” 
in which case one could use the data pre- 
sented in Figure 1 to recompute later find- 
ings. In either case, the number is so small 
that the changes in findings are slight and 
the changes in conclusions nil. 

The addresses from the original survey 
sample that had not been successfully inter- 
viewed (survey non-respondents) were also 
included in the action design; for simplicity 
they were all presented the Owner’s Rights 
petition (Condition X) the results of which 
will be discussed later. Both not-at-homes 
and refusals-to-listen during the action phase 
are somewhat larger among the survey non- 
respondents, This finding is not surprising, 
since these were the people not at home or, 
unwilling to cooperate in the original survey. 


RESULTS 


Our initial findings on attitude-action 
consistency are presented in Table 2 and 
summarized below: 

Extent of Consistent Agreement: Over 
two-thirds of the respondents on both sides 
of the issue (Conditions A and C) were 
willing to affirm their survey-elicited stand 


Table 2. Consistency between Attitude Question and Action® 













Housing 
Petition 
Presented 


Attitude 
Preference 









Condition B Owner's rights 


Condition C|Open housing 


Condition A/Owner's rights|Owner's rights 






Open housing 


Open housing 


100 ( 85) 


100 pa 





*This table includes all respondents in the survey who took a position on the 
housing issue and who in the action experiment were located and signed the 
Pollution. petition. - 
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by signing a petition. The percentages de- 
cline, though not remarkably in Condition 
A and C; when stronger action is requested: 
nearly three-fifths signed with publicity. We 
will discuss below design features that may 
have raised or lowered these percentages. 

Comparison of Owner's Rights and Open 
Housing Respondents: Those espousing 
Owner’s Rights in the survey showed more 
willingness to sign an. Owner’s Rights peti- 
tion (85%) than did Open Housing pro- 
ponents to sign an Open Housing petition 
(70%). The difference (x7=9.44, 1 d.f., 
p<.01) suggests that those who characterize 
themselves in a survey as favoring open hous- 
_ ing are more timid about affirming this in 
action (or conceivably less sincere in their 
survey responses) than those who oppose 
open housing. However, of those who did 
agree to-sign the petition, Open Housing pro- 
ponents were more apt to follow through 
with stronger action;® and thus the two sides 
do not differ when signing with publicity is 
considered the criterion of action. We can of- 
fer no neat interpretation of this pattern of 
results, but are inclined to regard the two 
sides as essentially similar in attitude-action 
consistency. 

Contradiction Between Attitude and Ac- 
tion. Although a surprisingly high propor- 
tion of the sample shows itself to be con- 
sistent with respect to agreement, such 
apparent .affirmation could be exaggerated 
by the pressure to sign a petition in the 
action situation. It is essential to know what 
happens to respondents asked to sign a 
petition which contradicts their original 
position. (We know of no events in the 
Detroit area between the survey and the 
action phase which would have led to sys- 
tematic real change in attitude over this 
period.) We have data on this for Owner’s 
Rights respondents who were presented the 
Open Housing petition: In Condition B we 
see that 78% of this group refused to sign, 
and 22% did sign. Thus, most respondents 
_ dia not simply sign whatever was presented 
to them. Moreover, the decline for signed 
with publicity is greater in Condition B than 


® Based on signed petition vs. signed with pub- 
licity, Conditions A vs. C, (x7= 3.51, 1 d.f., p< 10). 
All Pearson x* statistics are corrected for continuity, 
-and all are evaluated as two-tailed. 
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in Condition C (xê = 5.36, 1 d.f., p< .05) or 
A (6¢=1.50, n.s.), suggesting that incon- 
sistent action is weaker than action in line 
with attitude. ; 

Overal Consistency. To estimate overall 
consistency for Owner’s Rights respondents, 
one can simply average those in Condition A 
who acted consistently and those in Condi- 
tion B who were consistent in withholding 
action. If the two conditions are weighted 
equally, then of those who had originally 
favored Owner's Rights, 81.5% acted by 
signing, and 73.5%. by signing with publi- 
city, as would be consistent with their atti- 
tude. These figures seem high indeed. Similar 
figures cannot be computed for Open Hous- 
ing proponents because the necessary “Con- 
dition D” is not available.?° 

The above results do not take into ac- 
count the wording change noted earlier be- 
tween the Open Housing alternative to the 
survey question and the Open Housing peti- 
tion. The latter referred to outlawing dis- 
crimination with respect to “race, color, or 
religion,” while the former referred only to 
“race or color.” Once the import of the dis- 
crepancy was fully recognized, we hypothe- 
sized that its effect would be to make Catho- 
lics and Jews—the groups more likely to be 
sensitive to religious discrimination—sign 
the Open Housing petition (Conditions B 
and C) more readily than they would have 
had we paralleled the survey question ex- 
actly. There are nonsignificant trends in this 
direction. Although Catholics and Jews do 
not differ from Protestants in their survey 
responses, they are more likely than Protes- 
tants to sign the open housing petitions in 
both Conditions B and C. (When signing 


10 Note that it is incorrect, however, to compare 
the 70% signing in Condition C with a chance ex- 
pectation of 50% signing (as from coin-flipping). 
To calculate the “chance” rate of signing for the 
total population, one must average the percentages 
of signers in Conditions B and C in Table 2, but 
with each conditicn weighted by the proportion of 
the total survey sample it represents: 378 for Con- 
dition B (since that condition estimates what all 
Owner’s Right respondents would do if presented an 
Open Housing petition) and seventy-six for Condi- 
tion C. This weighted average is only 30%; hence 
without prior knowledge of survey responses, we 
expect only 30% of the total Detroit population 
to sign an Open Housing petition. The same con- 
siderations hold for signing with publicity. 
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with publicity is the criterion of action, these 
differential trends are quite small.) In Con- 
dition A, where no such change of wording 
is involved, there is no difference at all by 
religion in willingness to sign the Owner’s 
Rights petition. All further analysis was 
carried out with a control. for religion, but 
that level of control does not affect the find- 
ings to be presented and will not be included 
in tables below. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF OTHER SURVEY 
INFORMATION 


We will now examine several types of ad- 
ditional information provided by the orig- 
inal survey in an effort to increase the basic 
attitude-action association and to interpret 
it. To conserve space, only the results for 
the stronger action, “signed with publicity,” 
will ordinarily be presented; identical anal- 
yses using all signers yield the same con- 
clusions. 


Reference Group Pressures 


Both the open housing issue and the door. 
step setting for the action should make the 
opinions of neighbors particularly relevant. 
Therefore, after respondents gave their own 
preferences to the housing law question in 
the survey, they were asked which law “your 
neighbors right around here would want you 
to vote for.” The great majority (93%) re- 
plied without qualification that the Owner’s 
Rights position would be supported in their 
neighborhood. Respondents who favored 
Owner’s Rights were even more unanimous 
in this perception, leaving too few cases to 
permit further analysis. Respondents favor- 
ing Open Housing (Condition C) show some 
variation: 67% perceived their neighbors as 
favoring Owner’s Rights, but 33% thought 
that at least some of their neighbors favored 
Open Housing. But these groups did not 
differ in their behavior: of those perceiving 
their neighbors in unanimous support of 
Owner’s Rights, 62% (of forty-seven cases) 
signed the Open Housing petition; of those 
perceiving some Open Housing support 
among their neighbors, 57% (of twenty- 
three cases) signed. The difference is slight, 
and opposite to that predicted by reference 
group theory.1} 


11 Fields (1971) provides evidence from this same 
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We did not ask respondents how their 
spouses would answer the housing law ques- 
tion, but later in the interview we did ask 
whether their spouses’ views were generally 
“more favorable toward Negroes than yours, 
the same as yours, or less favorable.” N’s be- 
come quite small for this analysis, but again 
there is no sign that attitude-action consis- 
tency is higher when respondents perceive 
attitudinal support from their spouses, 


Material Self-Interest 


Consistency might be expected to be 
greater among those whose material interests 
supported (or were believed by respondents 
to support) their original survey response. 
Two tests of this assumption were devised. 
First, we hypothesized that home-owning 
respondents (82% of the sample) would be 
more consistent than non-owners in Condi- 
tion A (Owner’s Rights) and less consistent 
than non-owners in Condition C (Open 
Housing). A control of the attitude-action 
relationship by home ownership for each 
condition gave no evidence of such an effect. 
Results are slightly and non-significantly op- 
posite to those predicted by this hypothesis. 

Second, we hypothesized that consistency 
in Condition A would be highest in white 
neighborhoods within Detroit, since black 
pressure for housing can be presumed great- 
est there; less in white suburbs contiguous 
to Detroit; and least in white suburbs re- 
mote from the central city. The exact op- 
posite ordering was expected for Condition 
C. In fact, analysis with this control shows 
only slight and non-significant (x? =0.87, 
2. d.f.) predicted variation by area for Con- 
dition A, and a non-significant trend (x*= 
1.51) generally opposite to prediction for 
Condition C (least consistency for remote 
suburb respondents). Thus, for neither test 
do the material interests of respondents, as 
they are likely to perceive them, help ex- 
plain inconsistency between survey response 
and action. 


Cognitive Sophistication of Respondents 
It seemed probable that consistency would 





survey on the degree of accuracy of perceptions of 
neighbors’ expectations. However, only if the per- 
ceptions were related to respondent consistency 
would this become a relevant variable for the pres- 
ent analysis. 
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be higher among better educated persons. 
Such respondents might be more likely to 
integrate their attitudes in word and deed 
and to feel a need for consistency (Con- 
verse, 1964); they should also be better at 
understanding both the survey and the ac- 
tion situations. However, examination of the 
percentage signing at each of three educa- 
tional levels (<11 grades, 12, 13+) does 
not reveal. significant improvement in con- 
sistency in any condition, nor parallel trends 
for the three conditions. 


Behavioral Intention 


All the predictions from attitude thus far 
have been based on the question in Table 1 
about preference for one housing law or the 
other. We also asked respondents in the 
survey whether or not they would sign a 
petition supporting the law they favored: 

.94% said they would sign and 6% that they 
would not, with almost identical percentages 
for the two sides of the housing law issue. 
The distribution is so skewed that the ques- 
tion could not have made much difference 
in our basic findings, but we would expect 
that those who claimed to be willing to sign 
would be more likely to do so than those 
who claimed they would not. 

Signing both with and without publicity 
are combined in Table 3 to maximize con- 
gruence between the survey question on be- 
havioral intention and the action tested. 
The trend difference (11%) is in the ex- 
pected direction, but not significant. Even 
if the difference were reliable, it is striking 
that three-quarters of the twenty persons 


Table 3. 
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who said in advance they would not sign 
such a petition did in fact sign. Quite likely, 
the act of having signed the pollution peti- 
tion encouraged respondents to sign a second 
petition with which they also tended to agree 
(Freedman and Fraser, 1966), though we 
saw earlier that it did not force many re- 
spondents to sign a petition with which they 
disagreed (Condition B). Thus consistency 
appears to be much greater when an im- 
portant substantive issue is at stake for re- 
spondents; where the decision to sign must 
be based on other than substantive grounds, 
the pressures of the immediate situation un- 
derstandably have more power to effect ac- 
tion or inaction. In any case, contrary to our 
expectation, the need to measure “behavioral 
intention” directly does not find much sup- 
port in this experiment. 


‘Other Racial Beliefs Related 


to the Housing Lew Issue 


Our measure of housing law preference 
(Table 1) was a single dichotomous item. 
It forced respondents to choose between 
alternatives, but did not measure the in- 
tensity, certdinty, or meaningfulness with 
which they made the choice, nor the extent 
to which that choice fits their other beliefs 
and attitudes. At this point we will consider 
two types of racial beliefs which might be 
relevant to the housing law issue. 

The first we measured through an open 
question on the consequences of residential 
integration: “If two or three Negro families 
move into a white neighborhood, do you see 
any sorts of problems as likely to arise?” 


Percentage Signing Owner's Rights Petition of Those Who Said in the 


Survey They Would or Would Not Sign (Condition A Only) 


Behavioral Intention 


Refused to Sign 


Yes, would sign Owner's 
Rights petition 


No, would not sign Owner's 
Rights petition 





Total* 
Signed, with or t N 
without Publicity 
86 100% (266) 
75 100% ( 20) 


*Seven respondents failed to answer the survey question on signing a petition, 


thus reducing the total from the 293 shown in Condition A in Table 2. 


There 


‘are too few cases saying they would not sign in Conditions B and C to allow 


testing. 


“` 
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Table 4. Percentage Signing and Not Signing by Belief about ‘Whether Problems 
ghbo 


Occur when Negroes Move into a Ne 





Condition A--(Owner's Rights Attitude- 
Owner's Rights Petition) 
Yes, problems when Negroes move in 
No, not problems 


Condition B--(Owner's Rights Attitude- 
Open Housing Petition) 
Yes, problems when Negroes move in 
No, not problems 


Condition C--(Open Housing Attitude- 

Open Housing Petition) 
Yes, problems when Negroes move in 
No, not problems 


Not Signing, 
Signing with- with 
out Publicity 


rhood 







Signed 






Publicity 















Condition A: x? = 29.08, 1 d.f., p < .001. 


Condition B: x? = 0.61, 1 d.f., n.3. 
Condition C: x? = 1.00, 1 d.f., n.s. 


One-fourth of the respondents felt that no 
problems were likely to arise, while three- 
fourths mentioned a variety of problems 
that might ensue, some due to the supposed 
behaviors of Negroes and others to the prob- 
able reactions of whites. The association be- 
tween this variable and the original housing 
law question is slight for the entire survey 
sample (¢=.05), but parallel differences in 
consistency occur within all three experi- 
mental conditions when the “problems” 
item is introduced as a control (see Table 
4). The greatest differentiation appears for 
Condition A: 66% of those Owner’s Rights 
respondents ‘who believed that problems 
occur when Negro families move into a 
neighborhood also signed with publicity the 
Owner’s Rights petition, as against 24% of 
those who thought no problems would oc- 
cur.!? We interpret the high degree of in- 
consistency for the latter group as a result 
of internal conflict between attitude and 
supporting beliefs on the part of the small 
subsample involved (N = 53), although one 


12 The types of problems mentioned on the open- 
ended part of this question had almost no differen- 
tial influence on whether a respondent signed; those 
who saw the problems as due to Negroes’ mis- 
behavior and those who blamed panic or overreac- 
tion by whites were equally willing or unwilling to 
sign the petition and to allow publicity. 


can also regard the two questions as simply 
alternative indicators of a more general at- 
titudinal construct and thus attribute the 
inconsistency to “measurement error.” Our 
data do not allow us to distinguish these 
interpretations. 

The differences in Conditions B and C, 
where the N’s are smaller, are not significant 
taken separately; but in each condition our 
prediction of consistency rises noticeably if 
we consider responses to the problems ques- 
tion along with the original housing law 
question. However, for Condition C the im- 
provement covers only a third (twenty- 
three) of the original seventy-six respon- 
dents, suggesting that much inconsistency 
in this condition is due to the adherence of 
many open housing respondents to a princi- 
ple in conflict with their beliefs about ‘the 
results of putting the principle into effect.18 
Again, however, the -improvement could 
simply be the result of better measurement 
because more items are added. 

If Conditions B and C are treated as cate- 


13 Judging from the types of problems they men- 
tioned, these people tend to blame whites rather 
than blacks for the “problems.” Nevertheless, the 
conscious awareness of any problem seems to re- 


` duce willingness to sign an open housing petition, 


although an even lower rate of signing occurs for 
those few in Condition C who blamed blacks. 
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gories of one independent variable and 
problems/no problems as categories of a sec- 
ond, their combined effect in Table 4 on 
signing with publicity can be examined. The 
effect is additive (the likelihood-ratio x? for 
rejecting the additive model is 0.03, 1 d.f., 
n.s.) and the partial association of each in- 
dependent variable with signing is significant 
beyond the .05 level. The variable “condi- 
tion” appears to be a good deal stronger 
than the variable “problems,” as indicated 
by a comparison of the percentage difference 
in signing with publicity that each makes. 
The unweighted average difference due to 
“condition” is 47%, that due to “problems” 
is 13%. Since “condition” here represents 
response to the housing law question, this 
result simply shows that our main attitude 
item is a better predictor of the signing 
action than is the question on problems. 

If beliefs about the consequences of resi- 
dential integration are important in reinforc- 
ing attitudes toward the housing law issue, 
what about more general white beliefs about 
blacks? A four-item index of the tendency 
to believe in common negative racial stereo- 
types was used, high scores being obtained 
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by saying that whites have superior morals, 
more ambition, take better care of their 
families, and are less inclined toward vio- 
lence than blacks.14 Table 5 presents the 
effect of this variable (trichotomized) within 
each attitude-action condition. 

Within each condition the effect of the 
stereotyping index is in the direction ex- 
pected: those high on stereotyping were 
more likely to sign an Owner’s Rights peti- 
tion (Condition A), and less likely to sign 
an Open Housing petition (Conditions B 
and C). But the effects are a bit less strong 
here than for the single question on housing 
problems, despite the greater differentiation 
and reliability provided by the four-item 


14 The questions were worded as follows: “Re- 
gardless of how differences come about, do you 
think that being inclined toward violence is more 
true of whites, more true of Negroes, or about 
equally true of Negroes and whites.” The same 
format was used for the other three items. Each 
item is scored 1 if the negative belief was held 
about blacks, 0 in other cases, yielding an index 
that runs from O to 4. Intercorrelations among the 
four items range from .21 to 36, and coefficient 
alpha for the four-item scale is .61. The association 
(Cramer’s Ø) between this index and the original 
housing law question is .18. 


Table 5. Percentage Signing and Not Signing by Tendency to Stereotype® 




















Condition A--(Qwner's Rights Attitude- 
Owner's Right, Petition) 
-High stereotyping (3 & 4) 
Medium stercotypiir (2) 
Low stereotyping (0 § 1) 


Condition B--(Owner's Rights Attitude- 
Open Housing Petition) 
mien stereotyping (3 4 4) : 
Medium stereotyping (2) 
Low stereotyping (0 § 1) 


Condition C--(Open Housing Attitude- 
Open Housing Petition) 
nign stereotyping (3 8 4) 
Medium stereotyping (2) 
Low stereotyping (0 4 1) 


3significance tests--Condition A: 


Condition B: 


Condition C: 


with Publicity 


Not Signing, 


Signed 
Not Signing 


with : 
Publicity 






SAN 
nw 
~ 
x 


PNIA 
ra 
oo 
At 


x? = 8.26, d.f. = 2, p < .02. 
x? = 1.80, d.f. = 2, n.s. 
x? = 0.58, d.f. = 2, n.s. 


b A : 
Stereotype index scores are shown in parentheses. 
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stereotyping index. This finding suggests 
that a general measure of racial beliefs adds 
less to predicting action than questions about 
beliefs tied more directly to the action issue. 


INFORMATION ON SURVEY NON-RESPONDENTS 


The non-respondents’ addresses from the 

- original survey were added to our action 
phase, and more than half (58%) were 
reached and asked to sign the Owner’s 
Rights petition. Of these non-respondents, 
51% signed with publicity, as against 59% 
of the survey respondents (Condition A, 
Table 2). If we assume that the non-respon- 
dents would have divided on the housing law 
issue in the survey in the same way as the 
respondents (84% favoring Owner’s Rights, 
16% favoring Open Housing), the 51% 
signing figure is exactly what we would ex- 
pect.5 Perhaps survey non-respoiidents in 
our study do not differ appreciably, at least 
on the issue of open housing, from those 
actually interviewed. If so, the view some- 
times put forth (Schuman and Gruenberg, 
1970, Appendix A) that white non-respon- 
dents are disproportionately conservative on 

racial issues would be contradicted. 


DISCUSSION 


This study revealed greater attitude- 
action consistency than past research and 
reviews would suggest. Setting aside chance 
as an explanation, we can hypothesize for 
future research three reasons for the greater 
consistency. ~ 


1.The survey question and action dealt 
with an issue on which attitudes in the 
general population are better-formed 
and more firmly held than is true for 
much past research. It is likely that 
attitude-action consistency is substan- 
tially correlated with attitude stability 
over time. 

2. The attitude object (housing laws) in 


15We must assume here that the 16% Open 
Housing non-respondents would sign the Owner’s 
Rights petition at the same rate of inconsistency 
(22%) as indicated in Table 2, Condition B, and 
that the 84% Owner’s Rights non-respondents sign 
at the rate of 59% shown in Table 2, Condition A. 
The expected signing figure on these assumptions 
is 51%. 
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this research remained relatively con- 
stant between survey and action. When 
attitude is measured toward abstract 
social categories (“blacks” in general) 
and action is tested toward concrete in- 
dividuals, the object itself changes. In 
this connection, it should be empha- 
sized that the present research does not 
challenge the position that behavior is 
highly particularized, rather than flow- 
ing from a few master motives or atti- 
tudes. But this is true even within the 
same survey questionnaire (Schuman, 
1972), and represents a different prob- 
lem from that of whether we can pre- 
dict from attitude item to non-survey 
action. 

. Household interviews may obtain a 
more valid measure of attitudes than 
questionnaires distributed in classrooms 
by faculty members. Respondents gen- 
erally perceive professional interviewers 
to be neutral (Hyman, 1954), but this 
may be less true of student perceptions 
in a classroom or laboratory setting ad- 
ministered by faculty members. The 
balanced forced-choice structure of the 
original housing law question may also 
have improved the validity of the main 
attitude question. 


w 


We did not find perceived reference group 
expectations, materia] self-interests, or edu- - 
cational level to affect attitude-action con- 
sistency. These factors are no doubt im- 
portant in shaping both attitudes and their 
expression, but perhaps here such influences 
were already incorporated into responses to 
the original survey question. Reference group 
expectations might have had more impact 
had they been called to the attention'of sub- 
jects during the action phase, (e.g., neigh- 
bors’ signatures on the petition) but without 
such explicit notice they seem not to have 
distinctive effects on action. We did find 
additional related belief questions useful in 
predicting action, though we cannot demon- 
strate that beliefs as such are critical; per- 
haps additional measures of the attitude 
itself (e.g., intensity) would have served as 
well or better. Finally, our findings on the 
limited value of measuring behavioral in- 
tention per se, and on the decrease in pre- 


\ 
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dictive power as the action called for became 


stronger (or perhaps simply more distant 


from the attitude question), indicate the 
complexity of the terms “attitude” and 
“action.” Exactly what we predict from, and 
what to, in attitude surveys needs further 
theoretical clarification. 
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The study focused on the voluntary associations of Anglo, Black, and Mexican Americans 
in Austin, Texas, A sample of 380 respondents provided the data. An information interview 
was used; trained interviewers coming from the same ethnic background as the respondent 
were employed, Ethnicity proved to be an importani variable in predicting social participa- 
tion, with Blacks having the highest and Mexican Americans kaving the lowest participation 
rate. Using multiple classification analysis, a number of structural variables were introduced 
as controls; and these variables, particularly education, were found to be responsible for 
the difference between Anglo and Mexican Americans. Blacks continued to have significantly 
higher rates of participation in voluntary associations after controlling on other variables. 
Both isolation and cultural inhibition theories con be found in previous Kterature to accoust 
for low participation rates among people having a subordinate status, and compensatory and 
ethnic community theories have been used to account for high rates of affiliation among 
these same groups. The findings from this study tend to cast doubt on isolation and cultural 


inhibition theories and to support compensatory and ethnic community theories. 


HERE is mounting evidence that partici- 

pation in voluntary associations en- 

hances the likelihood of voting and ac- 
tively participating in the polity (cf. Lipset, 
et al., 1956; Almond and Verba, 1963; Rose, 
1967; Sallach, et al., 1972). Membership is 
typically seen as bringing individuals into 
contact with those who are already active, 
especially persons who join instrumental 
groups. Association with others is a catalyst 
for involvement. Furthermore, it is generally 
recognized that groups can be more effective 
in bringing about social change than can in- 
dividuals working alone. In a related vein, 
several studies have pointed out that mem- 
bers of the working and lower classes who 
become involved with voluntary associations. 
e.g., Community Action Programs, and whe 


* This study is part of a larger study supported 
by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (H-1037 LIHD). We wish to thank 
J. Neils Thompson, principal investigator of the 
larger study, and our colleague John Lane, co- 
investigator for the Sociological Studies Section. 
This paper is a revision of a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological As- 
sociation, New Orleans, 1972. 


remain affiliated, acquire social skills highly 
useful in bringing about needed reforms (cf. 
Vanecko, 1969; Lyden and Thomas, 1969). 
For example, such persons learn how to pre- 
sent grievances to appointive bodies, acquire 
knowledge of how governmental agencies op- 
erate and which strategies will be most effec- 
tive in bringing about a particular goal, Also; 
there is support: for the proposition ‘that so- 
cial participation in associations produces a 
more favorable self-image and decreases feel- 
ings of powerlessness and isolation (cf. Erbe, 
1964; Aberback, 1969; Zurcher, 1970). 
Given these and other important conse- 
quences of participation in voluntary asso- 
ciations, it’s important to know who partici- 
pates and why. Some of the answers to these 
questions are already known. Indeed, as ‘can 
be seen from the reviews of the literature 
presented in Babchuk and Booth (1969) 
and Curtis (1971), a substantial and essen- 
tially consistent list of findings has emerged 
from studies undertaken in this area. How- ` 
ever, despite an impressive literature, some 
aspects of participation are not clear. The 
literature related to the extent of participa- 
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tion among minorities is one of the most con- 
fusing. One often cited set of studies, Hyman 
and Wright’s (1958, 1971), indicates that 
Black Americans are less likely to belong to 
voluntary groups than whites. On the other 
hand, several studies have reported that 
Black people are more likely to participate 
than whites (cf. Mayo, 1950; Babchuk and 
Thompson, 1962; Orum, 1966; Olsen, 1970). 
As for the nation’s second largest ethnic mi- 
nority, the Mexican American, many investi- 
gators claim that they seldom belong to vol- 
untary associations (cf. Heller, 1966; Rubel, 
1966; Briegel, 1970). Others have strongly 
disputed this proposition (cf. Romano, 1968; 
Montiel, 1970; Alvarez, 1971). 

Reasons often given for the limited par- 
ticipation of minority groups fall within what 
might be called “isolation” theory. Essen- 
tially, the argument is that these persons do 
not participate because they are not inte- 
grated into the society. They lack the social 
skills necessary for participation and are not 
aware of the possible benefits of affiliating. 
In addition, minority persons may be barred 
from groups because of their ethnicity. While 
these reasons apply equally to Black and 
Mexican Americans, an additional argument 
maintains-that Mexican American culture in- 
hibits joining voluntary groups because the 
culture emphasizes loyalty to the home and 
family, Men are said to confine activities 
outside the family to informal relations with 
male friends. Women are said to be restricted 
to working in the home, visiting relatives, 
and attending church services. 

Suggestions given for active participation 
by minorities can generally be subsumed un- 
der the heading of “compensatory” theory.’ 


It has been noted that he (a Black person) may 
become an inveterate joiner in clubs or cliques 
with high-sounding names and much ritualism ... 
these are attempted compensations for a lack of 
capacity for relatedness. 


Whereas these writers tended to view this behavior 
as “pathological,” Orum (1966:34) was the first to 
label the exaggerated tendency for Blacks to affiliate 
as “compensatory” in the more genera] sense of ful- 
filling needs not readily available in the larger 
soclety. He did so to describe Babchuk and Thomp- 


1 Myrdal, et al (1944:952-55) suggested that 
Blacks were prone to join associations, particularly 
expressive ones, to compensate for discrimination. 
This view was reiterated some years later by 
Kardiner (1959:418) who observed that: 


son’s (1962) rationale for the high rate of Black 
participation found in their research. 


While this theory has been applied mainly 
to Blacks, its propositions are relevant to any 
segment of society which is subordinate so- 
cially. The contention is that those in lower 
status positions affiliate and participate in 
voluntary associations for prestige, ego en- 
hancement, and achievement restricted or 
denied them in the larger society. In a recent 
paper, Olsen (1970) suggested an alternative 
thesis to account for active participation 
which he calls “ethnic community” theory.? 
In this theory, those in a given ethnic com- 
munity develop a consciousness of each other 
and hence cohesiveness because of pressures 
exerted against them by outsiders. For ex- 
ample, the Polish Americans organized such 
groups as the Polish Roman Catholic Union 
and Polish Falcons (Lopata, 1964) and 
Italian Americans formed the Mazzini So- 
ciety not only to maintain ethnic identity 
and help immigrants assimilate, but as pres- 
sure groups. In other words, through a sense 
of ethnic community, minority members form 
groups to deal with an alien environment and 
problems forced on them by the majority. 

Isolation and cultural inhibition theories 
posit that minorities rarely participate in 
voluntary associations, while compensatory 
and ethnic community theories suggest that 
these characteristics generate much participa- 
tion. The purpose of this paper is to provide 
data related to these seemingly contradictory 
theories. Despite the large literature on vol- 
untary associations, no studies have com- 
pared participation rates of Mexican Ameri- 
cans with those of Blacks and Anglos. The 
present study includes all three groups and 
thus allows for a clearer test of the possible 
role played by minority status in relation to 


2 In earlier works, Blacks were not seen as creating 
pressure groups to change the condition of caste life, 
even though such groups existed. Yet many writers 
were aware that pressure groups might be effective 
were Blacks to develop an ethnic consciousness and 
press for change; indeed, a chapter in Myrdal (1944: 
810-57) entitled “Negro Improvement and Protest 
Organizations” was devoted to the subject, and Lane 
(1959) suggested this idea in relation to political 
participation. However, the specific idea of ethnic 
community as an explanation for participation in 
voluntary associations was not articulated until 
Olsen did so in 1970. 


way 
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seddia than is afforded by comparing a 
single minority group to the dominant group. 
Furthermore, though some studies have mea- 
sured the effect of ethnicity while controlling 
for education, occupational prestige, and age, 
several other factors have been found to limit 
or enhance participation which have not been 
introduced systematically as controls. These 
variables are sex, presence of young children 
in the household, length of residence in the 
community, home ownership, and whether 
the individual is head of the household. Fail- 
ure to control for these factors, or to seek 
their possible interaction with ethnicity, sug- 
gests potentially spurious associations be- 
tween ethnicity and social participation. The 
present study includes all the aforemen- 
tioned variables and uses a method which 
estimates the ethnic effect on participation, 
controlling for these other variables simul- 
taneously. 


SAMPLING AND DATA COLLECTION 


The data for this study were collected in 
late 1969 and early 1970 in Austin, Texas. 


Primarily due to housing discrimination, the 


vast majority of Austin’s Black and Mexican 
Americans are confined to certain clearly 
defined sections of the city. These ghettos 
and barrios are low-income areas. A sampling 
problem was efficiently locating Anglos com- 
parable to the minority persons who would 
be drawn into the sample. After some pre- 
liminary testing, the procedure used was to 
randomly select households from alb city 
blocks having an average rent of less than 
$50 or the equivalent in housing value. This 
method provided sufficient variation within 
ethnic categories on the control variables 
while at the same time producing enough mi- 
nority group members for data analysis.® 
An information interview was used as the 
data-collecting instrument. The schedule was 
pretested on households chosen by the same 
method used for selecting the study sample. 
To minimize interviewer bias, trained inter- 


3 It is possible that middle-class people living in 
low-rent areas differ in social participation from 
middle-class people living in medium- or high-rent 
areas, However, the participation rates of the higher 
status persons in the present sample are similar to 
rates reported in other studies using sampling pro- 
cedures which included medium- and high-rent 
areas. 


viewers were used who were familiar with the 


‘city’s low-income areas and whose ethnic 
~ descent matched those they interviewed (cf. 


Williams, 1964, 1968). Many interviews 
with Mexican Americans were conducted in 
Spanish, and Black interviewers were given 
freedom to “translate” the wording of inter- 
view questions into the language of the 
ghetto whenever they deemed it necessary. 
Using this procedure more than compen- 
sated for the possible lack of comparability 
in phrasing that might have ensued from a 
totally structured interview; it enhanced the 
likelihood of communication between the in- 
terviewer and the respondent on the meaning 
of the questions. 

Respondents were interviewed in their 
homes. Both the household head and spouse 
(among married couples). were interviewed. 
The sample included 147 married household 
heads, their wives, sixteen unmarried male 
heads, and seventy unmarried female house- 
holds heads, yielding a total of 233 house- 
holds and 380 respondents. To the extent 
that there was a sampling error in the sample 
of household heads, there could be a corre- 
lated bias in the sample of their spouses. 
However, as we discuss below, precautions 
were taken in the data analysis which con- 
trolled for this possibility. 

Aided recall was used to measure member- 
ship and participation in voluntary associa- 
tions, To illustrate, respondents were asked, 
“Now I would like to ask you about pos- 
sible kinds of memberships in different or- 
ganizations (right now, not years ago). Do 
you presently belong to any church-related 
organizations?” This questioning procedure 
was repeated for each category of associa- 
tion; moreover, types of associations were. 
mentioned to assist ‘the respondent to recall 
and identify memberships. Under veteran’s 
groups, for example, the American Legion, 
the American G.I. Forum, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars (or their auxiliaries) were 
mentioned to insure that respondents would 
include all groups they were currently af- 
filiated with. 


METHOD OF DATA ANALYSIS 


The frst step in analysis was developing 
categories for the research variables. The de- 
pendent variable, membership in voluntary 
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associations, was computed as a mean score, 
i.e., the average number of organizations be- 
longed to by a particular population.* The 
primary independent or treatment variable 
is ethnicity, Anglo, Black, and Mexican 
American. Home ownership, sex, and whether 
the respondent -is a household head are ob- 
vious dichotomies, Presence of children un- 
der six in the household was divided into 
0, 1, and 2 or more. Length of residence in 
the city was divided into 0 to 3 years, 4 to 
9 years, 10 to 19 years, and 20 or more years. 
Occupational prestige and level of education 
were categorized in the manner suggested by 
Hollingshead (1957) except that those with 
no education were placed in a separate cate- 
gory. 

The ethnic groups were compared by the 
mean number of voluntary associations be- 
longed to by each group. Multiple classifica- 
tion analysis (cf. Andrews, et al., 1967) was 
used to examine the remaining differences in 
social participation among ethnic groups 
after statistically controlling for all other in- 
dependent variables. This procedure treats 
each category of each independent variable 
.as a dummy variable. Using additive multi- 
ple least-squares regression, it adjusts the 
mean of the dependent variable for each cate- 
gory of the independent variables by the 
amount of deviation from the total sample 
(grand) mean that is due to intercorrela- 
tion with other independent variables in the 
analysis. This method is equivalent to ad- 
justing the means of the treatment group for 
intercorrelations with covariates in the 
analysis of covariance (cf. Cohen, 1968). 
In this instance, ethnicity is the treatment 
variable; and the other independent varia- 
bles are the covariates. 

During a preliminary examination of the 
data a statistically significant interaction 
(P < .05) between ethnicity and sex was dis- 
covered after covariance adjustment. Black 
and Mexican American women were found 
to have higher participation rates than males 
in their groups; whereas, Anglo men have a 
higher participation rate than Anglo women. 
Consequently, the final analysis was con- 


*The data were analyzed also using “belonging 
to one or more associations” and “not belonging to 
any associations.” The findings are essentially the 
same, 


ducted keeping the sex groups separate 
within the ethnic categories. 

After controlling on the independent vari- 
ables, an examination was made of the mean 
participation rates; and statistical tests of 
significance were made between ethnic groups 
within sex categories, e.g., Anglo males com- 
pared to Black males. The statistical signifi- 
cance of the difference in the adjusted means 
of the ethnic groups were estimated from F 
tests computed using the differences in ex- 
plained variance of full and restricted forms 
of the multiple classification analysis (Bot- 
tenberg and Ward, 1965), The full model 
included all six ethnic-sex categories and all 
controls, In the restricted models, one ethnic 
contrast (e.g., Anglo males compared to 
Black males) was dropped from the equation 
and replaced by a single category designating 
both groups (e.g., one category including 
Anglo and Black males). The difference in 
the explained variance in the full model 
(which, for example, assumes that Black and 
Anglo males have different population 
means) and the restricted model (which, for 
example, assumes that Black and Anglo 
males have the same population mean) were 
tested with F ratios with 1 and 347 degrees 
of freedom. 


FINDINGS 


The mean participation rate in voluntary 
associations for all respondents is .897 with a 
standard deviation of 1.504. As can be seen 
from the class means (the actual rates of 
participation) presented in Table 1, Black 
men and women have higher rates of par- 
ticipation than their Anglo counterparts. 
Mexican Americans, regardless of sex, have 
lower rates than either Anglos or Blacks. 

Presence of young children in the home, 
advanced age, short-term residence in the 
city, tenant status, limited education, and 
low occupational prestige are all factors 
which could inhibit social participation. 
These variables are somewhat differently 
distributed within the three ethnic samples 
and thus could have produced spurious as- 
sociations between ethnicity and participa- 
tion in voluntary associations, Furthermore, 
the Black sample was found to contain a 
somewhat larger proportion of female- 
headed households than the other two 
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Table 1. 


Mean Participation Rates in Voluntary Associations by Ethnicity and 


Sex before and after covariance Adjustment® 


, Ethnicity and Sex Number 
Black American: 
Male 44 
Female 75 
Anglo American: 
Male 39 
Female 50 
Mexican American: 
Male 80 
Female 92 


Class Mean Adjusted Mean 


1.364 1.158 


2.013 1.955 
1.077 547 
-560 . 427 
-325 ' 441 
.370 2712 


*Control variables are age, education, occupational prestige, presence of young 
children in the household, length of residence in the community, home owner- 
ship, and whether the respondent is a household head. 


groups. If being the head of a household is 
associated with active -participation in or- 
ganizations, then it was possible that the 
participation rate for Black females was en- 
hanced by having a larger proportion of 
heads than the other two groups of women. 
Given these possibilities, the participation 
rates were adjusted by holding these varia- 
bles constant. As can be seen from the ad- 
justed means presented in Table 1, the 
participation rates for Blacks and Anglos 
are decreased slightly after controlling on 
the other variables; whereas, the Mexican 
American rates are increased. This indicates 
that the lower rates of participation among 
the Mexican Americans can be accounted for 
by the differential distribution of the other 
independent variables among the samples. 

As mentioned, tests of significance were 
made between the mean participation rates 
among ethnic groups within sex categories. 
These tests were made after controlling on 
all other independent variables. As shown in 
Table 2, Black men and women have sig- 
nificantly higher rates of participation than 
the other two ethnic groups; whereas, there 
is no significant difference at the .05 level 
between Anglo and Mexican American men 
and between Anglo and Mexican American 
women. 

Table 3 shows the relative contribution of 
each independent variable to variation in the 
mean participation rates both before and 
after controlling on all other independent 
variables. The square of eta for the ethnicity 
variable is .189 and beta-squared is .143. In 


i 

other words, before introducing the controls, 
ethnicity appeared to explain 18.9- percent 
of the variation; whereas, after controlling, 
on these variables, ethnicity accounts for an 
estimated 14.3 percent of the variation in the 
dependent variable.” Nevertheless, although 
beta-squared is slightly smaller than the 
square of eta, this introduction of controls 
provides greater assurance that ethnicity is 
an important variable in accounting for par- 
ticipation in voluntary associations. Inspec- 

tion of the table’s other findings shows that 
education is the only variable among those 
examined which equals ethnicity in impor- 
tance. Taken together, the variables account. 
for 38.3 percent of the variation in rates of 
participation. 


INTERPRETATION AND FURTHER THEORETICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


The above findings do not support isola- 
tion theory which suggests that minority 
peoples rarely participate in voluntary as- 
sociations because they are set off from so- 
ciety. On the contrary, the findings show that 
Black people have a significantly higher rate 
of participation in associations than Anglos; 
this difference clearly is not due to education, 


5 Andrews, et al. (1969:117-19) point out that 
the square of beta is not exactly interpretable as 
the per cent of explained variation in the dependent 
variable. This is why we have referred to beta- 
squared as an estimate. The important point for the 
present study is that this coefficient provides us 
with measures of the relative importance of the 
various predictors. 
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Table 2. 
Voluntary Associations after 


Groups within Sex Categories? 
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Results of Tests of Significance between Mean Participation Rates in 
Covariance Adjustment? among Ethnic 





Test Categories 


Level of Significance“ 





Males: 
Anglo by Mexican American rates 
Anglo by Black American rates 
Black by Mexican American rates 


Females: 
Anglo by Mexican American rates 
` Anglo by Black American rates 
Black by Mexican American rates 


aControl variables are age, education, occupational prestige, presence of young 
children in the household, length of residence in the comunity, home owner- 
ship, and whether the respondent is a household head. 


Phe regression model used, assumes values of the dependent variable are sampled 


independently of one another. 


ey 
233 rather t 


As 147 of the house 
wife in the sample, this assumption is violated. 

sampled households, the degrees of freedom in the sample would he 
an 380 if there were perfect congruence of hushand-wife participa- 


olds have both a husband and 
Since there are only 233 


tion scores, and the efficiency of the significance tests would be reduced. 
While perfect congruence of hushand-wife scores was not found in the sample, 
all F ratios were recomputed using the reduced degrees of freedom to yield a 
"conservative" test of the effect of violating the assumption of independence 


of dependent variable observations. 


All differences using 380 degrees of free- 


dom significant heyond the .05 level were significant heyond the .05 level with 
233 degrees of freedom, and all differences not significant at the .5 level 
using the full degrees of freedom also were not significant at the .95 level 


using the reduced degrees of freedom. 


The reduction in the efficiency intro- 


duced by this violation of a repression analysis assumption, therefore, does 
not affect the conclusions summarized in the table. f 


n.s. means not statistically significant beyond the .95 level and .01 means 
statistically significant heyond the .01 level. 


occupation, length of residence in the city, 
presence of young children in the home, home 
ownership, age, or being head of a household. 

Cultural inhibition theory, which for the 
most part has been applied to Mexican 
Americans, posits that minority-group cul- 
ture contains values, norms, and beliefs which 
differ from the Anglo American majority and 
which tend to prevent social participation in 
voluntary organizations, The findings from 
this study indicate that Mexican Americans 
are not significantly different from Anglos in 
social participation once certain structural 
(not cultural) variables are taken into ac- 
count. 

Compensatory or ethnic community theory 
or both are supported by the findings. It is 
not clear whether compensatory theory is 
more salient than ethnic community theory 
in explaining participation or whether the 
two theories complement each other; a re- 
search design different from the one used 


would be needed to disentangle these two 
theories. For example, information is needed 
on such things as the specific goals (formal 
and informal) of various organizations, the 
motivations of members for joining, the 
degree of ethnic identification among minor- 
ity-group members. In other words, a useful 
study in this regard would focus on organiza- 
tions and their members, The present study 
focused on the population at large and asked 
who belongs to associations and who does 
not. Nevertheless, it does offer leads for 
future research. 

It is quite possible that a particular volun- 
tary association can fulfill both compensatory 
and ethnic community needs. For example, 
an individual can gain a sense of importance 
or ego enhancement from participating in an 
association designed to combat racial dis- 
crimination. However, some organizations 
may be more clearly directed toward fulfilling 
compensatory needs (e.g., a social club); 
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Table 3. Relative Contribution to Variation in “ean Participation Rates hy 
Eight Independent Variables hefore and after Covariance Adjustment? 








— = a 

















Variables 
Ethnicity-sex? 
Occupation 
Education 
Age 


Home ownership 
Length of residence in the city 
Children under six in the household 


Head of household 


Eta-square Beta-square 


(+189 143 
045 -007 
161 .177 
n24 037 
035 010 
009 ans 
017 nng 
.003 .007 


a ; 3 
Covariance adjustment refers to controlling for all of the other vartahles 


listed in the table. 


b ; aala Z 
As mentioned, duc to the statistically significant interaction between ethni- 
city and sex, sex categories within the ethnic groups were kept separate. 


whereas others appear almost entirely di- 
rected toward changing aspects of the larger 
society (e,g., a pro-ethnic organization). 
With this in mind, participation by type of 
association was computed for each ethnic-sex 
category. The findings are presented in Table 
48 

The percentages of Black Americans be- 


-longing to different associations show no clear 


pattern of belonging primarily to “compensa- 
tory” or to “ethnic community” organiza- 
tions. Social clubs, fraternal organizations, 
and recreational groups which might be 
thought of ‘as emphasizing compensatory 
needs have about the same percentages be- 
longing as do such possibly ethnic-com- 
munity-oriented associations as pro-ethnic 
groups, neighborhood improvement organiza- 
tions, and job-related associations. Church- 
related groups might be considered compen- 
satory in nature; and it is true that such 
organizations can serve as a source of self- 
esteem, emotional expression, and respect- 
ability. However, numerous Black churches, 
especially those in urban areas, have operated 
as focal points for social action. Belonging to 
the P.T.A. (and in the present sample this 


® Table 4 gives the actual percentages belonging 
to each type of association. Since no controls are 
introduced for socioeconomic status or situation, 
comparison between ethnic groups should be made 
with caution. 


includes 88.9 percent of Black women with 
school-age children!) supports the compensa- 
tory explanation to the extent that education 
is perceived as a means toward upward 
mobility. It is plausible, however, that the 
observed interest in education also indicates 
a strong concern for the welfare of the ethnic 
community. 

In the Southwest, Mexican Americans ap- 
pear to be subject to discrimination similar 
to that which characterizes Blacks in all 
parts of the United States. On this basis, it 
seemed possible that Mexican Americans 
might react to discrimination similarly to 
Blacks and that the pattern of affiliating with 
groups might be parallel for the two groups. 
As shown, however, Blacks have a signifi- 
cantly higher rate of participation in associa- 
tions; and, Table 4 shows that the pattern of 
affiliation differs as well. Unlike Black Ameri- 
cans, respondents of Mexican descent tend to 
concentrate in two types of organizations, 
church-related groups and the P.T.A. And, 
these two organizations are difficult to char- 
acterize as emphasizing either compensation 
or ethnic community to the exclusion of the 
other. Some scholars might' argue that par- - 
ticipation in church-related groups associated 
with the Catholic Church in the Southwest is 
almost exclusively compensatory. However, 
even if subsequent research bears them out, 
Mexican American membership in the P.T.A. 








Type of Association 






$ Male 
(N=44) 


Church-related 
PL. T. A. 
Fraternal organizations 
Social clubs 
Recreational groups 
Pro-ethnic organizations 


Neighborhood improvement 
organizations 4.5 


Job-related associations 6.8 
Alumni organizations 6.8 
Civic clubs 
Veterans groups 4.5 


«Other - i 9.1 





could express concern for the welfare of the 
Mexican American community as a whole. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the present findings, it is reasonable 
to conclude that removing the socioeconomic 
disparity between Anglo and Mexican Amer- 
icans would result in a Mexican American 
participation rate in voluntary associations 
equal to that of Anglos. Black Americans, on 
the other hand, have a significantly higher 
rate of social participation than Anglos. A 
major problem for future research will be to 
explain the different rates and patterns of 
affiliation between Black and Mexican Amer- 
ican minorities. A possible key to this differ- 
ence may be a difference in awareness of 
minority status, i.e., a difference in the ex- 
tent to which minority individuals perceive 
themselves and their group as objects of col- 
lective discrimination. In a manner similar 
to the development of class consciousness as 
a requisite for class action, some Black Amer- 
cans seem to have gained a sense of ethnic 
community, Black consciousness, which has 
led to action-oriented social participation. 


$ Female 
(N=75) 
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Table 4. Ethnicity and Sex by Type of Organizational Membership 










Ethnicity and Sex 


Anglo American 


4 Male $ Female 
(N=39)  (N=50) 





Mexican American 











$ Male 
(N=80) 


$ Female 
(N=92) 





It may be too late within the purview of 
the theories outlined above to study most 
European-linked minorities. For example, 
Greek and Italian Americans, apart from 
name identity, have already become largely 
assimilated and acculturated into the larger 
society. We can only speculate that at one 
time compensatory and ethnic community 
needs played a major role in hastening this 
process. However, compensatory and ethnic 
community theories lend themselves to test 
in the case of several visible minorities, apart 
from Blacks, existing in society today. 

From an historical perspective and given 
our present state of knowledge of intergroup 
relations, it seems plausible that compensa- 
tory rather than ethnic community theory, 
until recently, provided a better explanation 
for Black participation. Although accultur- 
ated, Blacks were probably led by such 


_ factors as high visibility, subordinate status, 


and overt discrimination to fall back on each 
other and organize into groups to maintain 
their dignity and achieve personal fulfill- 
ment. Social integration, though viewed by 
many as an important goal, was not believed 
possible. 
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Black consciousness, surfaced with greater 
force through such successes as the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott organized by the 
S.C.L.C., lunch counter sit-ins by Black stu- 
dents, the development of CORE and the 
somewhat more recent emergence of militant 
groups like the Black Panthers. Together 
these have given greater force to ethnic 
identity and feelings of Black pride. If this 
process is occurring, and the evidence sug- 
gests that it is, then ethnic community theory 
should play an increasingly important role 
in helping us understand the participation of 
Black Americans in voluntary associations. 
We should expect a sense of ethnic com- 
munity to become increasingly salient in 
fostering participation by other visible minor- 
ities, particularly American Indians, Mexican 
Americans, and United States residents from 
Puerto Rico and Cuba. These minorities are 
subject to practices of discrimination and 
prejudice comparable in some ways to those 
leveled against Blacks, All have begun to 
organize militant associations to express their 
identity and consciousness, e.g., the American 
Indian Movement, the La Raza Unida Party, 
the Young Lords. At present, these and 
similar organizations do not appear to have 
the broad base of support of such groups as 
the N.A.A.C.P., but these ethnic minorities 
appear to be on the threshold of changing 
their patterns of participation. The present 
study provides empirical evidence within a 
theoretical framework which might guide re- 
search on patterns of participation of such 
visible minorities and offers cues about what 
such research endeavors are likely to uncover. 
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ITEMS (Continued) 


raphy of the black population of the United States 
and patterns of urban population distributions. 


E William R. Morgan is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at Indiana University and Director of 
the 1972-73 Indanapolis Area Project (which, he 
tells me, was conducted in Louisville, Kentucky 
this year). He is interested in race and sex dif- 
ferences in aspirations and achlevement, particularly 
as these relate to peer and parental influences. 
Terry Nichols Clark is Assistant Professor of So- 
ciology and Director of the Comparative Study of 
Community Decision Making at the University of 
Chicago. He has divided his time for the past 
year between Harvard and Yale Universities and 
the Sorbonne. His research interests are reflected in 
the present article and, especially, in the broader 
aspects of community study made possible by the 
community decision-making program. 


Mi The lengthy list of co-authors for the “Attitude 
and Action” article results from its origin as a largely 
graduate student project attached to the 1969 De- 
troit Area Study. Robert Brannon is now As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology, Brooklyn College, 
C.U.N.Y.; Gary Cyphers is Director of Evaluation 
and Research, Washtenau County Community Men- 
tal Health Program; Sharlene Hesse is a doctoral 
candidate at the University of Michigan and pres- 
ently a research fellow at the Ethnology Institute, 
University of Stockholm; Susan Hesselbart is 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Florida State 
University; Roberta Keane is Instructor in So- 
ciology at Assumption College, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; Howard Schuman is Professor of So- 
ciology at the University of Michigan; Thomas 
Vicearo is Instructor in Social Work, University 
of New Hampshre; Diana Pearce Wright is com- 
pleting a dissertation at the University of Michigan 
on real estate brokers and residential segregation. 


E J. Allen Williams, Jr. and Nicholas Babehuk 
are Professors and David R. Johnson is Assistant 
Professor in the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln. For the past sev- 
eral years Williams has been engaged in research 
pertaining to housing for low-income families. With 
Harry. J. Crockett, Jr., and Clyde Z. Nunn, he is 
beginning a national study of “Trends in Tolerance 
of Non-Conformity” sponsored by the National 
Health Foundation. Babchuk is engaged in research 
on social participation and primary relations in 
urban societies. He is also studying the relationship 
between membership on philanthropic boards and 
community power structure. Johnson is currently 
engaged in research on the dimensionality, validity, 
and reliability of Langner’s Twenty-Two Item Scale 
of Mental Disorders, He is also investigating the 
relation of Catholicism, family structure, and fer- 
tility in eighteen Latin American nations. 


E December will feature Mirra Komarovsky’s pres- 
idential address to the American Sociological As- 
sociation. We look forward to an opportunity for 
more leisurely consideration of her thoughtful paper. 
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he history of Linton’s and Parsons’ role 

analysis exemplifies a familiar pattern in 

the intellectual development of human- 
istic sciences (Linton, 1936; Parsons, 1949, 
1951; Parsons and Shils, 1951). A line of 
theory and investigation becomes widely 
adopted, eventually induces criticism and, in 
the course of the polemic, undergoes further 
development. 

This paper attempts to trace several strands 
in this historical pattern of role analysis, first 
from a general viewpoint and then in relation 
to my recent study of masculine role strains. 

I use the phrase “role analysis” instead of 
“role theory,” advisedly. Role theory is likely 
to develop only with regard to the formal, 
Simmelian aspects of roles. Indeed, we have 
the beginnings of such theory in socialization 
into roles, role conformity, and deviance, and 
conditions moderating or intensifying role 
strain. As contrasted with these formal as- 
pects, the obligations and rights that consti- 
_ tute the substantive content of roles would 
` appear to span much of the subject matter of 
sociology. For example, the American pres- 
ident and the French prime minister, the 
factory manager in the United States and in 


‘the Soviet Union, kinship obligations of an’ 


adult male in a patri- or matri-lineage — any 
theoretical propositions concerning the nor- 
mative content of these roles would hardly be 
distinguishable from the general fields of 
political, economic, or family sociology. 

One other preliminary caveat. To limit the 
scope of this paper to manageable propor- 
tions, I shall deal only with institutionalized 


*Presidential Address delivered at the Annual 
Meeting of The American Sociological Association in 
New York City, August 27, 1973. The preparation 
of this paper was aided by NIMH Grant MH14618. 


roles, linked to recognized social statuses. 
Excluded, then, are many “regularities in 
interpersonal relationships” (Newcomb, 1966) 
or forms of interaction like “the family 
scapegoat,” “the big wheel,” or “the rebel,” 
lacking the normative content of institution- 
alized roles (Popitz, 1972). Moreover, the 
emphasis will be primarily on social structural 
analysis rather than on symbolic inter- 
actionism of the descendants of Cooley and 
Mead. The latter have been concerned with 
such processes as the variable capacity’ for- 
role-taking, the acquisition of roles, the emer- 
gence of informal roles, and the like (Rose, 
1962). Another example of an interactionist 
approach to roles is Erving Goffman’s The 
Presentation of Self in Everyday Life. Institu- 
tionalized roles are implicit in Goffman’s 
analysis. His purpose is to reveal the processes 
in social encounters between role partners, 
seen from the vantage point of “... impres- 
sion management, of contingencies which 
arise in fostering an impression, and of the 
techniques for meeting these contingencies” 
(Goffman, 1959:80). By contrast, for Gross, 
Mason, and McEachern, for Preiss and Ehrlich, 
Merton, or Goode, the interest lies in institu- 
tionalized roles. 

~ The theoretical developments in role anal- 
ysis selected for consideration have come 
from two sources. Some were caused by 
forces endogenous to the field. Others, more 
dramatic, reflected shifting emphases and 
polemics in the discipline as a whole. We shall 
consider them in turn. 


Endogenous Sources of Change in Role Anal- 
ysis 


As long as the literature on social roles 
consisted of highly abstract essays, the con- 
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cept of role could remain imprecise and 
inclusive. The growth of empirical research 
and the need to operationalize the concept 
were bound to lead to conceptual clarifi- 
cation. This is not the place to review the rich 
vocabulary for role analysis proposed by 
various studies (Biddle and Thomas, 1966; 
Gross, Mason and McEachern, 1958; Preiss 
and Ehrlich, 1966). But this conceptual spec- 
ification raised new theoretical problems. For 
example, Gross, Mason and McEachern chal- 
lenge the postulate of role consensus and 
maintain that the degree of consensus about a 
given role in a social group is itself a variable 
(Gross, et al., 1958:43). Viewing consensus as 
a variable raises a series of theoretical ques- 
tions concerning the causes and effects of 
varying degrees of consensus for the actors or 
social system. Similarly, I shall presently 
illustrate the theoretical yield of dis- 
tinguishing between the objective fact of 
social disorganization, on the one hand, and 
the experience of role strain, on the other. 

Other endogenous sources of change 
stemmed less from empirical research than 
theoretical continuities. For example, the very 
emphasis on the pervasiveness of role conflict 
“may have led Robert Merton to observe that a 
degree of social orderliness, nevertheless, does 
obtain and, hence, to seek to identify the 
“social mechanisms” that minimize conflict 
(Merton, 1957). 

The exogenous sources of change raise 
more polemical issues. 


Exogenous Sources of Change in Role Anal- 
ysis 


e 


Intellectual currents in the general field of. 
sociology produced repercussions in role anal- 
ysis. Several writers in the late 1950’s and in 
the 1960’s challenged, what they alleged to 
be, some untenable premises of Parsonian 
theory. Rolf Dahrendorf, C. Wright Mills, 
Alvin Gouldner, Dennis Wrong, Judith Blake, 
Kingsley Davis, and William J. Goode have all 
agreed on two issues. Using Wrong’s phrase- 
ology (1961), Parsons’ theory in the opinion 
of these critics, presented an overintegrated 
view of society and an oversocialized view of 
man. 
These currents led a small minority of 
writers to urge abandoning the concept of role 
as not merely redundant but a distorting 
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dramaturgical analogy. In the words of one 
such radical critic: 


The concept of role with its reliance on a 
view of man as a role conformer and of 
society as integrated system is a distortion. 
It is time that these inadequacies were 
recognized and the concept of role was 
abandoned by sociologists. Without it we 
are able to examine the relationships be- 
tween expectations which members of dif- 
ferent groups hold of the incumbents of a 
particular position in a more flexible and 
dynamic way . . . (Coulson, 1972:119). 


Another states: 
...one has but to omit the word “role” or 
the phrase “the role of” from passages 
selected at random from social science 
literature to discover that this often 
changes the meaning not at all, and on 
occasion clarifies it (Dewey, 1969). 


I do not find this position persuasive. 
Indeed, once a critic states that members of 
groups hold certain “expectations” of the 
“incumbents of a particular position” it does 
‘not matter how we designate this phenom- ` 
enon, provided we pursue the scientific quest 
it entails. 

Such “expectations” (of “incumbents”) 

raise a set of theoretical problems concerning 
Variations from group to group and from time 
to time, their interrelations, the extent to 
which incumbents of particular positions actu- 
ally conform to or deviate from them, and the 
like. The task of unraveling these relationships 
is central to the concept of role, a task well 
nigh unmanageable without it.’ 
* The great majority of recent critics, how- 
ever, do not reject the concept of role 
altogether. They direct three major criticisms 
at social structural’ role analysis. I shall iden- 
tify all three, though I have: time to assess 
only the first two. 


Three Criticisms of Social Structural Role 
Analysis 


To begin with, role analysis is said to 
obscure and neglect the importance of individ- 
uality. “Is there no man behind the mask?” 
ask the critics. “Are men so programmed and 
passive that sociologists can afford to neglect 
the intrusion of self into the role or the 
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individual innovations which may inaugurate 
social changes?” (Bradbury et al., 1972). And 
again, “Are [roles] not played parts in aplay 
being written in the act of being played? Do 
they not contain marks of individuality?” 
(Naegele, 1966). 

The second criticism alleges that role con- 
formity and stability have been over- 
emphasized and, conversely, that deviation, 
malintegration and social change have been 
minimized or neglected. 

The third criticism focuses Jess on the 
extent of role conformity than on explaining 
such conformity as does exist. In the phrase 
of Blake and Davis (1964), traditional role 
analysis is characterized by the “fallacy of 
normative determinism,” an assumption that 
the major explanation of conformity to roles, 
and, indeed, of the existence of social order, is 
to be found in the internalization of social 
norms. “Societies as we know them,” write 
Blake and Davis, 


are ... filled with conflict, striving, deceit, 
cunning. Behavior in a given situation tends 
. to be strongly affected by individual 
interests, to be unpredictable froma knowl- 
edge of the norms alone. 
Far from being fully determinant, the 
norms themselves tend to be the product 
of constant interaction involving the inter- 
play of interests, changing conditions, 
power, dominance, force, fraud, ignorance, 
and knowledge (1964: 464). 


If some criticized this overemphasis on 
normative consensus, others questioned iden- 
tifying such consensus with social integration 
and, the reverse implication, that normative 
dissensus was a major source of social dis- 
organization. A study of stable working-class 
married couples with a high degree of value 


consensus was cited as a case in point. In that 


group, not anomie or dissensus but precisely 
the rigidity of role conformity in a period of 
social change, was judged to be a major cause 
of family disorganization (Komarovsky, 
1967:335-8). 

Similarly, Desmond P. Ellis cites several 
sources to support his contention that “shared 
values may lead to disorder and fragmenta- 
tion” (1973:697). 

Time will not permit the assessment of this 
third current of criticism save to note the 
swings in theoretical emphases that it reflects. 
The issue underlying role conformity is the 
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problem of order. Beginning with The Struc- 
ture of Social Action, Talcott Parsons chal- 
lenged the assumption that enlightened self 
interest, contract, and exchange were enough 
to ensure social order (1937:89-102). Instead, 
he stressed internalized; shared values as the 
cement of society. The recent criticism of this 
normative solution of the problem of order 
left a theoretical vacuum being filled, in part, 
by a return to a more sophisticated theory of 
exchange (Homans, 1961; Blau, 1967).' It 
would almost appear that the discipline de- 
velops in a series of discontinuous approxima- 
tions. A particular theoretical orientation of- 
fers a useful, if one-sided analysis. It elicits 
criticism, and is superceded by an over- 
emphasis on the previously neglected vari- 
ables. With regard to exchange, we may have 
come full circle when a reviewer of a book on 
the theory of exchange cautions sociologists 
not to exaggerate the role of calculated 
exchange in human behavior. Such exchange, 
the reviewer asserts, could be dominant only 
in a wholly uninstitutionalized society in 
which all social relations are conducted ab 
initio and without established norms.... 
The institutionalization of roles into sta- 
tuses, of power into authority or precedent 
into norm reduced the role of calculated 
exchange (Bierstedt, 1965). 


William Goode, in his article, “A Theory of 
Role Strain” attempts to combine the two 
approaches to role conformity (1960). He 
questions whether normative commitment of 
individuals would’ ensure conformity in a 
complex, urban society. Goode proposes that 
a role relationship be viewed as a transaction 
or “bargain”. in which the individual allocates 
his scarce resources among his various role 


«obligations in light of the rewards or penalties 


he anticipates from his role partners. Goode 
does not rule out norm commitment but 
combines it with the theory of exchange by 
considering role obligations, demands, re- 
wards, and penalties as the currency of ex- 
change. j 

So much for an overview of the three main 
critical attacks on structural role analysis. I 
shall begin by assessing the first, the conten- 
tion that role analysis neglects psychological 
variables. This allegation expresses an age-old 


issue in American sociology, reminiscent of 


1 Force, the third explanation of the social order, 
has also received renewed attention (Goode, 1972). 
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Floyd Allport’s spirited attack in 1927 on 
what he termed, the “institutional fallacy,” 
and George Homans’ recent presidential ad- 
dress, “Bringing Men Back In” (1964). I have 
no illusions that the proposal I am about to 
make will put this persistent issue forever 
behind us. 


The Interplay of Psychology and Sociology in 
Role Analysis — General Remarks 


Let me begin by describing the place of 
psychology in Merton’s structural and func- 
tional model of role analysis, as revealed in 
such works as “The Role Set: Problems in 
Sociological Theory” (1957) or “Sociological 
Ambivalence” (his paper with Elinor Barber, 
1963). 

Psychological variables enter Merton’s 
model first, as epiphenomena, or the “mental 
side” of sociological facts. There is no trace of 
reification in the essays cited — it is the 
individual and not the role-set who acts, feels, 
or suffers. Merton and Barber, the authors of 
“Sociological Ambivalence,” explicitly refer 
to the psychological experience of being 
pulled in opposite directions. They are con- 
cerned, however, with those characteristic 
psychological conflicts that are socially in- 
duced; and their purpose is to reveal “*. . the 
ways in which ambivalence comes to be built 
into the structure of social statuses and roles.” 
In that effort Merton and Barber make a 
variety of psychological assumptions, e.g., 
that the helping professional, by virtue of his 
authority over his client, becomes an agent of 
frustration or that a state of anxiety in which 
a client seeks the help of a professional, makes 
him sensitive to the latter’s behavior. 

So far the psychological variables entered 
this structural model in the Durkheimian 
tradition of intervening variables, linking so- 
cial facts, or as patterned psychic responses to 
social facts. Let us lay aside for the present 
.George Homans’ view that sociological prop- 
ositions probably derive from the more 
general psychological theories. I would make a 
more modest and pragmatic case for psychol- 
ogy. More specifically, sociologists should try 
to make explicit the psychological assump- 
tions implied in linking social facts. Let me 
illustrate the heuristic value of doing so. A 
relationship between two social phenomena 
may involve the psychological assumption 
` that frustration induces aggression. Recogniz- 
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ing this proposition would reveal its problem- 
atic or contingent character. Frustration may, 
after all, result not in aggression but resigna- 
tion or retreat. Such recognition, in turn, will 
stimulate the search for social determinants of 
various reactions to frustration and hence lead 
to a refinement of the original sociological 
generalization. 

Neil J. Smelser has correctly stated that a 
sociological generalization invariably contains 
an “almost interminable list of assumptions 
about aspects . outside the accounting 
model that do not vary” (1968). Far from 
suggesting so impossible a procedure as the 
questioning of all such assumptions, I propose 
the scrutiny of only the most relevant and 
proximate psychological propositions assumed 
to link social facts. 

Psychological variables, however, enter into 
tole analysis more actively, as additional 
independent variables increasing the explan- 
atory power of the model to account for 
observed social behavior. I thus distinguish 


‘between psychological factors as intervening 


and independent variables.? Among the nu- 
merous studies actually combining sociologi- 
cal and psychological independent variables, I 
select William T. Smelser’s laboratory investi- 
gation of problem-solving interaction. Smelser 
used personality tests to divide the partici- 
pants into dominant and submissive types. 
The experiment was designed to include dom- 
inant and subordinate role assignments. The 
dependent variable was the problem-solving 
ability of the group. “The most productive 
group” concludes Smelser, 
was composed of pairs in which the domi- 
nant subject (as rated on the personality 
test) was assigned the dominant role and 
- the submissive role....It was concluded 
that congruence of role and personality 
pattern within subject and complemen- 
tarity of patterns as between subjects were 
major determining variables in cooperative 
achievement (1961:541). 
For our purposes the significant fact was the 
combined use of independent psychological 
and sociological factors. Used together, these 
explained more of the variance in the depen- 
dent variable, i.2., group productivity, than 
either could have explained alone. 


2Neil J. Smelser has made a similar distinction 
between intervening and, what he termed “primary” 
or “operative” variables (1968). 


SOME PROBLEMS IN ROLE ANALYSIS 


The potential of psychological independent 
variables to raise the explanatory power of an 
austere Durkheimian model carries consider- 
able risk. It may prematurely halt a structural 
explanation. Take, as an illustration Rose 


Coser’s analysis of Erving Goffman’s concept - 


of “role distance,” designed to avoid that 
tendency (Coser, 1966). Goffman’s concept 
originally referred to ‘‘actions which effec- 
tively convey some disdainful detachment of 
the performer from a role he is performing” 
(Goffman, 1961:110). Coser has persuasively 
used ideas of social structure to reinterpret an 
instance of role distance cited by Goffman, 
the use of humor by the surgeon in charge of 
an operation. The surgeon faces, she alleges, a 
sociologically ambivalent situation. He must 
control subordinates, while helping them 
maintain their poise. Far from manifesting 
detachment from his role, argues Coser, the 
surgeon’s use of humor enables him to con- 
form to his -role even more effectively. Put 
more generally, in situations of sociological 
ambivalence, using humor can increase the 
effectiveness of the person in command and in 
effect reflect commitment to, rather than his 
detachment from, his role. Similarly, Coser 
questions whether the clowning of the eight- 
year-old boy on the merry-go-round illustrates 
defiance of role expectations, The normative 
features of this behavior become manifest 
when this situation is seen as involving a 


succession of statuses. The eight-year-old must - 


demonstrate that he has outgrown kid stuff. 
Yet to refuse a ride on the merry-go-round 
would transform him into “a big shot.” 
“Clowning” or “role distance” is his way out 
of the ambivalent situation. The boy on the 
merry-go-round is taking “role distance” from 
a status he aspires to but hasn’t quite the right 
to claim (especially ‘before others who possess 
a legitimate claim to it). 

In taking issue- With Coser’s structural 
analysis, Robert A. Stebbins fails to make the 
necessary distinction between the two uses of 
psychological variables: as intervening variable 
and additional independent variable (1967). 
Stebbins, I would urge, rightly insists on 
spelling out the psychological assumptions 
linking sociological ambivalence and the “role 
distance” of the boy, clowning on the merry- 
go-round: “‘people do not like to make fools 
of themselves” or “people are concerned 
about the image they present to others or 
about their own self-conceptions.” But he 
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adopts quite another theoretical position 
when he continues: “We cannot study actual 
role behavior {emphasis mine] very effec- 
tively from a structural and institutional point 
of view as it seems Coser is suggesting with 
respect to role distance” (1967:249). Here he 
argues for including psychological variables 
not as intervening links but as additional 
independent variables. Obviously, attitudes 
towards a given role differ among individuals. 
The incorporation of the actor’s own interpre- 
tation of his role, built into the design of the 
study will, equally obviously, increase our 
power to account for variance in “actual [ie. 
concrete] role behavior.” Its increased power 
to account for variance is precisely the distin- 
guishing feature of an independent as con- 
trasted with an intervening psychological vari 
able. The latter supplies a psychological ex- 
planation of the association between social 
facts. Thus, for example, the eight-year-old, 
finding himself in a sociologically ambivalent 
situation, clowns, because “people don’t want 
to make fools of themselves.” The intervening 
variable may explain but does not, in itself, 
increase the predictive value of a sociological 
generalization, as does introducing relevant 
psychological independent variables. To re- 
peat, however, my earlier caution, the benefit 
of psychological independent variables carries 
the risk of premature “psychologizing.” I shall 
presently illustrate from my own research 
how this temptation to stop at a plausible 
psychological explanation had to be fought. 
But, first, one final general observation on the 
interplay of sociology and psychology. 

In his presidential address, “Bringing Men 
Back In,” George Homans states: “I now 
suspect that there are no general sociological 
propositions, propositions that hold good of 
all societies or social groups as such, and that 
the only general propositions of sociology are 
in fact psychological” (1964:817). This being 
the case, Homans maintains, explaining soci- 
ological findings would entail deriving them 
from psychological propositions (1964:815). 

Homans’ critics generally base their opposi- 
tion on the extreme complexity or downright 
impossibility of such a derivation (see, for 
example, Murray Webster, Jr., 1973; Peter M. 
Blau, 1970). But suppose we grant Homans’ 
maximum position that “‘sociological proposi- 
tions ... can in principle be derived from, 
reduced to, propositions about the behavior 
of individuals” (1970:325). Even were this 
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thesis valid, it may not be crucial to theoreti- 
cal sociology. Our sociological task is to 
account for aggregate phenomena on as gen- 
eral a level as we can. Homans makes no 
reference to the fact, though he would per- 
haps concede it, that without sociological 
concepts the generalizations about aggregates 
could hardly have been anticipated from 
psychological premises. I refer to propositions 
such as “the increasing size of organizations 
promotes structural differentiation along vari- 
ous dimensions at decelerating rates” (Blau 
and Schoenherr, 1971), or “the less cohesive a 
society the higher the rate of egoistic suicide.” 
To take still another example, it is no accident 
that the traditional psychologist, using the 
model of the individual as a stimulating and 
stimulated organism, studied speech acquisi- 
tion but left it to others to explore speech as a 
device in socialization (Newcomb, 1954). 

But, once formulated, can these sociologi- 
cal propositions be deduced, as Homans sur- 
mises, from the more general psychological 
constants? The main issue, it would seem to 
me, is the utility of such derivation for 
sociology. The dominant sociological concern 
lies in comparative explanations (why social 
phenomenon A, rather than B). This being the 
case, it is as a rule, not the invariant and 
constant principles, though they may apply, 
but precisely the special ones that will illumi- 
nate our sociological interest in the difference 
between aggregates. I question, therefore, the 
utility of directing the process of explanation 
towards those invariant and constant psycho- 
logical propositions. An explanation of an 
empirical finding is, after all, not an absolute, 
single act of derivation but a relative matter. 
Some investigators experience a sense of 
closure only when the process of derivation 
reaches a psychological proposition, but this 
may be a subjective reaction. Such relativity 
of explanation is, I take it, the import of P. W. 
Bridgman’s words in The Logic of Modern 
Physics: “The essence of an explanation con- 
sists in reducing a situation to elements with 
which we are so familiar that we accept them 
as a matter of course, so that our curiosity 
rests” (1927). a 

I said at the outset that I will report some 
actual research probings of the first two 
polemical issues. By way of summarizing the 
preceding discussion and anticipating the 
forthcoming illustration — this, in brief, is my 
answer to the critics who claim that role 
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analysis neglects “the man behind the mask.” 
This danger is not intrinsic to the concept of 
role. Quite the contrary, role analysis allows 
us all the more clearly to identify “the 
intrusion of self into the role” because it 
encourages a full exploration of social struc- 
ture and prevents premature “psychologiz- 
ing.” My answer goes beyond the familiar 
contention that social structural and psycho- 
logical perspectives are complementary and, 
used together, can account more fully for 
concrete behavior than either perspective 
alone. I urged that a clearer distinction be 
made between intervening and independent 
psychological variables and that even a Durk- 
heimian role analyst would do well to specify 
his usually latent assumptions about the most 
proximate or relevant psychological variables 
(or propositions) linking related social facts. It 
may be contested that the latter proposal 
returns me to Homans’ position. The interven- 
ing psychologicat proposition, linking two 
social phenomena may in fact constitute a 
psychological explanation of their relation- 
ship. But my proposal, unlike Homans’, does 
not stem from the thrust towards increasing 
the level of theoretical generality. Mine is a 
limited and pragmatic strategy aimed less at 
explaining than refining sociological general- 
ization. Behind this strategy is the hunch that 
the psychological assumptions generally made 
by sociologists, represent not psychological 
constants, but contingent propositions. 
Hence, making the psychological assumptions 
explicit would stimulate the refinement of 
sociological propositions in the manner illus- 
trated in the “frustration-aggression” case. 

Turning to my research, I shall use its 
materials to illustrate two issues: the interplay 
of role analysis and psychological factors and 
the problem of malintegration and social 
change. With regard to the latter, I should like 
to show that role analysis, far from obscuring 
malintegration and social change, can lead to a 
direct analytical confrontation with these 
phenomena. 


The Interplay of Psychology and Sociology in 
Role Analysis: The Study of Masculine Role 
Strains 


The study I shall draw on was undertaken 
to ascertain the nature and extent of mascu- 
line role strains. The emphasis was on the 
distinctively male strains, those that men 
experience in a given social milieu, at a certain 
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stage of the life cycle, precisely because they 
are men and not women. The data consisted 
of elaborate case studies of a small sample of 
sixty-two men, randomly chosen from the 
senior class of an Ivy League college. In each 
case the search for strains covered a variety of 
statuses: student, son, sibling, male to male 
peers, male to females and others. 
Role strain was defined, modifying William 
` J. Goode’s (1960) definition in two respects, 
as latent or felt difficulties in fulfilling role 
obligations or a sense of insufficient rewards 
for role conformity. The search for such role 
strains proceeded through several steps. We 
began by inquiring into the typical behavior 
of each person in a given sector, e.g. initiative 
on meeting with women friends at various 
stages of the relationship, and the range of 
variation in this behavior. We assumed that 
the actual behavior of each individual, even if 
patterned, is the complex result of multiple 
factors. We tried to determine only a few: his 
normative expectations in the given area, his 
actual preferences, his cognitive beliefs, when- 
ever relevant, his perception of the normative 
expectations of his female friend and of her 
preferences, and his perception of the atti- 
tudes of “significant others.” 


In addition to interviews and schedules, | 


each senior was given two psychological tests, 
the California Personality Inventory and the 
Gough Adjective Check List for “my ideal 
man” and “my real self.” 

The finding I have selected for this presen- 
tation permits us to examine the interplay of 
sociological and psychological variables. It 
concerns only one of several strains experi- 
enced by male seniors in relationships with 
women friends. Nearly one-half of the sample 
(45 per cent) expressed mild to acute anxiety 
over their failure in relationships with women, 
to live up to the traditional ideal of superior 
masculine assertiveness, determination, deci- 
siveness, courage, independence, aggressive- 
ness and stability in the face of stress. This 
cluster of “manly” virtues has been variously 
termed “ascendancy,” “competence,” leader- 
ship and the like. It would be a mistake to 
assume that the half of the sample who did 
not express anxiety on this score was com- 
posed solely of men who in fact exemplified 
those virtues. Some did; but other types 
included ‘among the adjusted were, for ex- 
ample, men who enjoyed satisfactory rela- 
tionships with stronger and supportive women. 
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Let us view the nature of the strain more 
closely. The troubled seniors were so classi- 
fied, first on the basis of feelings of inade- 
quacy admitted to in their detailed descrip- 
tions of relationships with women friends. 
This sense of inadequacy may have permeated 
the total relationship or surfaced in specific 
subroles, such as, in initiating contacts, in 
decision-making on dates, and in sexual be- 
havior. Occasionally, their weakness origi- 
nated in other statuses (an excessive depen- 
dence on parents, or low occupational ambi- 
tion), but disrupted their male-female ties. 

The troubled men not only felt inadequate 
but felt that they violated their own or their 
partners’ normative expectations. It is gener- 
ally believed that the ideal of masculinity has 
been changing among undergraduates. The 
emergence of the counter-culture with its 
disdain for competitive aggression and for 
“machismo” is one sign of the change. Studies 
including my own, show that the male ideal of 
masculinity now includes some qualities hith- 
erto largely defined as feminine, such as 
sensitivity, patience and artistic appreciation 
(John P. McKee and Alex C. Sherriffs, 1959; 
Inge Broverman, et al., 1972). Nevertheless, 
the comparison of the Gough Adjective Check 
Lists, filled out by the seniors, for “my ideal” 
man and “my real self,” reveals that the 
“feminine” virtues have not so much replaced 
as have been added to the familiar masculine 
stereotype. For most of these seniors the ideal 
man was still “assertive,” “strong,” “coura- 
geous,” “aggressive,” and “masculine.” Of the 
traits men wished they could have but lacked 
(those attributed to the “ideal man” but most 
often missing from the description of “my 
real self’) 40 per cent fell into the cluster of 
the “manly” traits similar to those enumer- 
ated. 

That the role strain in question was not 
merely the result of an unfulfilled desire for 
greater power in interpersonal relationships 
was especially clear when the pressure for the 
traditional masculine behavior came from 
women friends. “She likes to be dominated,” 
remarked one man about his current friend: 
“And she wants me to be more decisive. When 
I become pushy she does yield. But I believe 
in more equalitarian relationships and I would 
prefer one in which neither party had to 
hassle.” “One thing that bothers me,” de- 
clared another youth, “is the way they always 
picture men as having to be dominant and 
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strong. That puts a lot of strain on a man. Td 
like to share things and you cannot dominate 
and share at the same time. But girls like a 
hard exterior in a man.” 

A small minority of the troubled men 
yearned to play the traditional role even 
though they were intellectually committed to 
an equalitarian ideology. These seniors experi- 
enced a double strain: low self-confidence 
vis-a-vis women and guilt over their psycholog- 
ical need to dominate them. One such senior 
explained perceptively: “Despite my egali- 
tarian proclamations, tugging at my psychic 
strings is the thought that I am really most 
comfortable when I maintain a margin of 
dominance over a woman. My basic insecurity 
conflicts with my liberated consciousness 
making me feel like a double-talking hypo- 
crite.” 

The use of psychological tests enables us to 
compare men troubled about their lack of 
assertiveness, with others at ease on this score. 
The “troubled” men had lower scores on 
aggressiveness, self-confidence, dominance, 
and several other traits in the ascendancy 
cluster. The full data will be published else- 
where, but a few comparisons are cited here 
by way of illustration. On the Adjective 
Check List for “my real self,’ only 14 per 
cent of the “troubled” men, as against 74 per 
cent of the “adjusted,” scored above the mean 
for our sample on Self-Confidence. The scores 
on Self-Abasement show a similar contrast. 
Seventy-three per cent of “troubled” as com- 
pared with only 32 per cent of the “adjusted” 

` fell above the mean of the total sample on 
Self-Abasement ratings. The California Per- 
sonality Inventory shows the “troubled” 


group to be low on Dominance, with 52 per 


cent scoring below the mean for the sample 
on this trait. By contrast, only 14 per cent of 
“adjusted” men scored below the mean on 
Dominance. 

Conceivably the lower self-confidence of 
the troubled men manifested in these tests, 
may have been the result rather than the cause 
of their failure to attain the masculine ideal. 
Granting such circular causation, one finding 
suggests that these psychological characteris- 
tics were rooted in childhood experiences and 
thus antedated feelings of inadequacy in 
heterosexual relationships. This telling finding 
pertains to parent-child ties. Relationships 
with each parent were classified into three 
categories: unsatisfactory, average, and good. 
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Men troubled on the score of assertiveness, in 
comparison with the adjusted men, reported a 
higher proportion of unsatisfactory relation- 
ships with their mothers and fathers. For 
example, 48 per cent of the “troubled” as 
against only 18 per cent of the “adjusted” 
men had unsatisfactory relationships with 
their mothers.* 

The mode of role strain of these 
“troubled” men could be defined as a malfit 
between the idiosyncratic personality and 
social role. But again the temptation to stop 
with this plausible psychological explanation 
had to be resisted. If nothing else, the very 
extent of the strain, involving as it did nearly 
one-half the sample, raised the probability of 
social determinants. 

I should like to propose the hypothesis 
that the seniors suffered from another mode 
of role strain, a socially structured scarcity of 
resources for living up to the norm of male 
ascendancy. Let me identify this type of 
strain before giving evidence of its relevance 
to the problem. Some social roles are difficult 
to fulfill, quite apart from scarcity of time or 
energy or from, what Goode termed, the 
general “overload” of role obligations. A clear 
case in point would be the problem of a 
doctor called on to treat a disease for which 
contemporary medicine has no cure. His 
failure to fulfill his role is caused neither by 
the competing claims of other roles, nor by 
personal inadequacy, nor yet by his low 
position in the social hierarchy. It might be 
instructive to compare various social roles in a 
given society with regard to their “utopian” 
components. Given the state of technical 
skills, the inherent risks, and other scarcities 
of facilities, some social roles present wider 
gaps between prescribed goals and available 
means than others. 

In Merton’s clessical essay, Social Structure 
and Anomie, the distinction is posited: be- 
tween widespread aspirations in a given so- 
ciety, and differences in access to legitimate 
means of realizing them at various levels of 


*The psychological profiles drawn by a clinical 
psychologist on the basis of the two psychological 
tests, suggest numerous hypotheses about the etio- 
logy of this strain and other psychodynamic pro- 
cesses characterizing the troubled as against the 
adjusted men. These suggestive results deal precisely 
with the “man behind the mask” and with the 
“intrusion of self into the role.” 
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social stratification. In our case, the normative 
aspirations are those linked to a given role, 
with difficulties tending to be experienced by 
a sizeable proportion of actors in that role. 

As for our seniors, the social advantages 
males still enjoy may, at first blush, argue 
against the hypothesis that social resources for 
exercising masculine assertiveness were lack- 
ing. Quite apart from whatever genetic sex 
differences may exist in assertiveness, the 
sexes are still socialized to maximize ascen- 
dancy traits in boys and mute them in girls. 
Certain masculine privileges remove decisions 
from contest and cede advantages automa- 
tically to the male. For example, the majority 
of young women in our study granted priority 
to their mates’ careers and, in case of conflict, 
were prepared to scale down their own occu- 
pational aspirations. Again, the self-esteem of 
young women is probably still more depen- 
dent on their popularity with men than the 
reverse. The prerogative of initiating contacts, 
though it exposes the man to the risk of 


degree of power. The woman’s bargaining 
power declines more precipitously with age. 

Given these masculine advantages, we 
might have expected a deviant minority but 
not nearly half the men to feel anxious about 
their inability to play the masculine role. But 
though the foregoing inventory of male advan- 
tages is no doubt accurate, this story has 
another side. 

The men gave abundant illustrations of 
perceived inadequacies in intellectual and 
emotional relationships with women. After 
all, these women were generally also college 


students, if anything more rigorously selected ` 


in terms of their high school performance and 
of nearly the same age (Princeton Alumni 
Weekly, 1971). The trend towards earlier 
cross-sex interaction has increased the depen- 
dence of the young man on the emotional 


support of his female friend as against the - 


male clique. Our study of self-disclosure re- 
vealed that for all aspects of the self, espe- 
cially in the most sensitive area, the closest 
female friend was the preferred confidante 
over closest male friends, siblings of either 
sex, or parents. The ability to grant or 
withhold this expressive function gives some 
advantage to the female. Moreover, the in- 
crease in pre-marital sexual experience of 
female undergraduates creates stress because it 
may challenge the still-dominant expectation 
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that the male be the more sexually experi- 
enced partner (Kaatz and Davis, 1970). Final- 
ly, the women’s liberation movement leads an 
increasing number of college women to chal- 
lenge traditional male privileges, which are no 
longer ceded as a matter of course but must 
be contested and won by personal strength. 


These challenges confront the male at a 
vulnerable stage of his life. He is still eco- 
nomically dependent on his family. Neither 
his role as student, nor as part-time worker 
can bolster his sense of “manhood” in a 
culture that anchors it so largely in economic 
independence and occupational success. 
Superior physical strength is not an effective 
resource in a milieu that censures its use with 
women. In time these men may in fact acquire 
superior power and status since present family 
life generally restricts the access of married 
women to independent sources of accomplish- 
ment, status, and economic power. These 


| socially-rooted advantages and privileges, later 


rejection, nevertheless implies and carries a : in life, will probably give many of these men 


the desired edge. But during college years, at 
the modal age of twenty-one, the ideal of 
masculine leadership was not attainable for a 
large proportion of the sample. 


So far the difficulty of conforming to the 
ideal of masculinity has been considered in 
relation, first, to the special handicap of some 
personality types and, second to a socially- 
structured scarcity of facilities for role fulfill- 
ment. But the presence or absence of such 
strains is affected also by other structural 
features of the social environment, not di- 
rectly derivable from psychological theory. 
These are features that make it more or less 
difficult to live up to role requirements or 
make the failure to do so more or less 
traumatic. The latter depends on the visibility . 
of role performance to “significant others” 
and on availability of cultural alternatives, i.e., 
other esteemed roles for those not successful 
in heterosexual relationships. To cite a few 
illustrations, interviews with students who 
transferred from other colleges suggested that 
of the structural variables affecting the extent 
of stress, the ratio of males to females may be 
a dominant factor, either raising or lowering 
the bargaining position of each sex. Oppor- 
tunities for relatively informal contacts with 
women is another factor. Even a timid youth 
may bolster the courage to invite a coed in his 
class for a cup of coffee; whereas, a more 
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. formal dating system puts greater demands on 
self-assurance in initial contacts. A large and 
impersonal campus may shield a timid youth 
from surveillance of his strategy with women 
or conceal his failures from his peers. The size 
of the campus has other implications in 
interplay with psychological factors. The 
more specialized the psychic needs of the 
individual, the larger must be the pool of 
eligibles to increase the chances of finding 
congenial partners; and social environments 
vary in size and access to eligible mates. 

I have used my study to illustrate the 
interplay of sociological and psychological 
factors in a particular case of role strain. The 
second and final theoretical problem to be 
examined concems malintegration and social 
change. The remaining time is too short to 
deal with this issue in a comprehensive and 
orderly manner but a few examples from the 
work in progress will suggest the links be- 
tween role strain and social change. 


Role Strain and Social Change — The Study of 
Masculine Role Strains 


That role strain may be a source of social 
change has been recognized by many soci- 
ologists (e.g. Parsons, 1951:280-3). However, 
the overriding interest of writers on role 
conflict has been in mechanisms that hold 
conflict in check. There is no escaping the 
familiar lament that the problem of social 
change has been neglected. 

As in other areas of role analysis, here also 
some distinctions will open the way for 
productive investigations. The first such dis- 
tinction is between the existence of social 
disorganization, and the strain experienced by 
the actor. We have been too ready to identify 
the objective condition of malintegration (e.g. 
status discrepancy versus status crystalliza- 
tion, conflicting obligations, ambivalence) 
with felt strain (Treiman, 1966). The distinc- 
tion gives rise to the question: What will 
determine whether a given instance of disorga- 

‘nization will be experienced as a stressful 
situation? Vulnerability to identical forms of 
disorganization may vary with the actors. This 
becomes, then, a special case of the well- 
recognized problem of differing reactions to 
similar objective stimuli. The concept of 
relative deprivation and reference group 
theory, applied to this area may prove a 
fruitful source of a whole range of hypo- 
theses. 
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An illustration of differing reactions to an 
identical role conflict is found in Wallin’s 
replication at a western university of research 
done earlier at an eastern college (Wallin, 
1950; Komarovsky, 1946). In both studies an 
identical proportion of women reported that 
norms for academic and occupational success 
conflicted with norms for the traditional 
feminine role. The interview materials led 
Wallin to conclude that the conflict was not as 
stressful on the western campus where the 
respondents were primarily oriented to the 
traditional role, as it was in the eastern sample 
which contained a higher proportion of ca- 
reer-minded students. 

But if similar forms of disorganization may 
be differently experienced, it is also true that 
forms of disorganization vary in their poten- 
tial for stress. For example, dissensus over 
norms regulating the interaction of role part- 
ners would presumably be more disruptive, 
and hence more stressful, than similar dis- 
sensus in imagery peripheral to such interac- 
tion. It is not surprising that Preiss and 
Ehrlich found relatively low consensus in such 
images held by policemen about their occupa- 
tional role as advancement opportunities, free- 
dom to express feelings, and the like. The 
same research revealed higher consensus on 
instrumental than on expressive role expecta- 
tions (1966: 170). 

Similarly, the normative components of 
most roles are ordered in importance from 
mandatory to discretional. Insofar as the 
former, the core elements, tend to be more 
deeply internalized or more severely sanc- 
tioned than the latter, difficulties in conform- 
ing to them will be more stressful.* 

So much for a few illustrative hypotheses 
suggested by the distinction between the 
existence of social disorganization and the 
actor’s experience of stress. 

Given the experience of role strain, what 
are its implications for social change? What 
kinds of strain, and under what conditions, 
will dissolve traditional attitudes and catalyze 
change? 

Weber’s idea of elective affinity is con- 
sistent with our data. Weber maintained that 
attitudes tend to be adopted by groups whose 
interests they serve (Gerth and Mills, 


*In addition to sich socially-mandated priorities, 
there are, of course, individual and idiosyncratic 
hierarchies (Ralph Turner, 1968). 
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1965:62-4). This elective affinity was ob- 
served in the endorsement by young men of 
some particular element in the new ideology 
of sex roles that served their interests, and the 
rejection of those new attitudes that threat- 
ened their power or self-conception. To illus- 
trate, our society is moving towards less 
sharply differentiated and more symmetrical 
or partnership conceptions of masculine and 
feminine roles. The seniors, facing expensive 
and extended professional training and desir- 
ing to marry, were apparently able to accept 
some elements of the new partnership roles. 
Two-thirds of the seniors expressed no objec- 
tion to being supported through graduate 
school by a working wife. They discarded the 
traditional view that economic dependence on 
a wage-earning wife violated the masculine 
role. 

Significantly, seniors who were engaged (or 
committed to marry their current mates) 
sanctioned such a pattern more often than 
others still “playing the field.” The latter, 
remote from the economic problems of early 
marriage, claimed that economic dependence 
on one’s wife would give marriage a bad start 
and undermine their self-respect. 

Whereas some two-thirds of the sample saw 
no objection to temporary economic depen- 
dence on one’s working wife, the attitude that 
the husband must be the superior achiever in 
the occupational world was upheld by an 
overwhelming majority. Only seven per cent 
favored a marriage in which husbands and 
wives symmetrically shared economic and 
family obligations. Thus, changes in attitudes 
that serve one’s interests are clearly more 
readily accepted than others entailing a 
greater sacrifice of power or more deeply 
identified with self-esteem. 

The mode of strain is another factor 
helping or hindering social change. The study 
distinguished five modes of role strain, and 
each may have its distinctive relationship to 
social change. For example, sociological am- 
bivalence, a subtype of role conflict, appeared 
to have a conservative influence, supporting 
the status quo. This effect seemingly confirms 


5 The five modes are conflict, anomie or am- 
biguity, malfit between idiosyncratic personality 
and role requirements, low rewards for role con- 
formity, and “socially structured insufficiency of 
resources for role fulfillment (other than those 
caused by scarcity of time or energy). 


the paralyzing influence of “cross-pressures” 
observed in other spheres. 

The study suggested other hypotheses con- 
cerning the potential of role strain to effect 
change. Some seniors were attracted ideolog- 
ically to more egalitarian sex roles which 
would have been functionally appropriate at 
their stage of life and in their milieu. How- 
ever, male superiority in the occupational, 
political, and cultural institutions in the total 
society continued to form their masculine 
self-image and hindered attitudinal change. In 
general a new and appropriate adaptation in 
one institutional sector, or at one stage of life, 
might be readily accepted were it not for the 
fact that the traditional role is still rooted in 
more strategic institutions. : 

Whether or not an experience of stress will 
induce a change in norms or ideologies is 
affected by the actor’s “definition of the 
situation.” The tendency to place blame for 
role strain on personal inadequacy has, no 
doubt, a conservative effect. On the other 
hand, deflecting the blame from self to some 
feature of the social order activates the 
potential for change. In its macrosociological 
aspects, this is, of course, a basic problem of 
Marxian theory, i.e. the conditions hindering 
or facilitating proletarian class consciousness. 
Political sociologists address this general prob- 
lem when they probe conditions under which 
economic or status frustrations lead to radical 
voting behavior or to social movements 
(Portes, 1971). 

The final theoretical problem to be raised 
deals with the discrepancy between professed 
values and actual behavior in relation to social 
change. That words and deeds are not always 
in accord has been recognized throughout 
history. In American sociology, the interest in 
this discrepancy first surfaced in a methodo- 
logical debate over the validity of question- 
naires, especially in the area of race prejudice. 
Richard LaPiere (1934) questioned the useful- 
ness of opinion and attitude surveys in pre- 
dicting actual behavior. Other sociologists, 
most particularly C. Wright Mills, Robert 
Merton and Irwin Deutcher, identified this 
disjunction between verbal expressions and 
actual behavior, as a theoretical problem in 
need of systematic investigation. Mills stated 
that we needed to know “how much and in 
what direction disparities between talk and 
action will probably go” (1940). Merton 
speculated that “‘Northerners treat Negroes 
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less ‘favorably’ than they talk about them and 
that Southerners talk about Negroes less 
‘favorably’ than they treat them.” He went on 
to inquire: ‘‘May we assume the amount and 
direction of spread between opinion and 
action to be relatively constant for members 
of different groups? ... To my knowledge no 
systematic research on the problem has been 
carried out” (1940). Deutcher, still referring 
to the race problem and concerned with 
strategies of change, raised the question of 
“behavioral consequences of attitude change” 
and “attitudinal consequences of behavioral 
change,” the latter as revealed, for example, in 
deliberately integrated housing (1970). To 
formulate the problem more explicitly and 
more generally, the disjunction between 
words and actions must be studied not merely 
in a cross sectional perspective but in relation 
to social change. In a period of change, verbal 
expressions of new ideologies, attitudes, or 
values sometimes anticipate and sometimes lag 
behind, corresponding changes in behavior. 
What are the manifold determinants of the 
direction of this disjunction? Phrased still 
more broadly, when do social structural 
changes precede and when do they follow 
related cultural changes? In the study of 
masculine roles, some seniors exemplified a 
familiar disjunction. They learned to pay lip 
service to modern sex role ideology, all the 
while remaining traditional in actual behavior. 
On a liberal campus, with sanctions against 
“old-fashioned” attitudes, this discrepancy 
was expected. Apposite is Erik Erikson’s 
statement, made in another connection, that 
“it takes a much longer time to emancipate 
what goes on deep down inside us— that is, 
whatever... [has] become part of our im- 
pulse life and our identity formation—than 
the time it takes to re-define professed val- 
ues...” (1965). Presumably those deeper 
layers of identity affect our actual behavior 
even as we learn to mouth the fashionable 
new beliefs. 

That much was to be expected. But we 
encountered also the reverse pattern, that is, 
men who were egalitarian in behavior but 
traditional in ideology. A few of the latter 
admittedly surrendered to the superior power 
of their mates. But others in this category 
made a variety of novel egalitarian adjust- 
ments in behavior, seemingly unaware that 
they had departed from their professed tradi- 
tional beliefs. The emotionally-charged stereo- 
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type of masculinity endured in the face of 
their contrary new adaptations.® It is likely 
that in our case this discrepant combination 
of “modern” behavior and traditional ide- 
ology presupposed a satisfactory relationship 
with the woman. The reason is two-fold. A 
satisfactory relationship both increases the 
motivation to serve the interests of the mate 
and tends to conceal the full significance of 
these accommodations. A man adhering to 
traditional ideology is likely to view the 
egalitarian male as emasculated and defeated. 
Hence, the very self-esteem that the tradi- 
tional man enjoys in a satisfactory relation- 
ship helps maintain the fiction that his egali- 
tarian adjustments are minor changes, dictated 
by practical exigencies, which in no way 
violate masculine leadership. Erikson’s insight 
about the resistant feelings of identity must, 
hence, be qualified by the human capacity to 
re-define situations and to maintain fictions. 
One is reminded of Sumner’s insight that 
mores tend to be changed by ritual, by small 
variations in behavior and habit and, eventu- 
ally, by changes in attitudes. Suggestive as 
these insights may be, the task of studying the 
disjunction between professed beliefs and 
actual behavior in the perspective of social 
change is clearly still ahead of us. 

This paper singled out two issues of con- 
temporary polemics, which, having originated 
in the general field of sociology, were re- 
flected in the area of role analysis. Stated in 
the form of criticisms of existing orientations, 
the first referred to the alleged neglect of 
individuality in role analysis, and, the second, 
to a similar neglect of malintegration and 
social change. 

I attempted to show that these dangers are 
not inherent in role analysis. Partly, perhaps, 
as a constructive result of recent criticisms, we 
can see that role analysis does not at all 
require us to neglect the “man behind the 
mask.” If anything, it allows us to explore the 
social structure fully and thus specify more 
precisely the interplay of psychological and 
structural variables. Secondly, if role analysis 


‘This phenomenon is well recognized in studies 


_of prejudice. Unfavorable stereotypes of minority 


groups or of older workers have been known to 
persist despite favorable encounters with members 
of these groups, who were defined as exceptions.to 
the rule. But again, cur emphasis is on social change 
and, more specifically, the differing rates of change 
in expressed attitudes, as against actual behavior. 
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begins with the search for the routine social 
patterns, it does not end there. Far from 
obscuring conflict, deviation, malintegration 
and social change, role analysis leads directly 
to the exploration of these phenomena. These 
broad theoretical issues were discussed on a 
general plane, and as reflected in my current 
research. 
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A theory is proposed to account for cross-cultural variation in the customary birth practices 
of women and men. We suggest that the restriction of women during childbirth and the 
husband’s ritual involvement in birth are both strategies for asserting or defending paternity 
rights. When paternity rights are established by agreements based on property transfers and 
enforced by organized kin groups, women will be restricted to insure that nothing upsets the 
agreements. When such agreements cannot be made and enforced, paternity claims will be 
asserted by the husband's ritual involvement in the birth. These hypotheses were tested in a 
sample of 114 societies based on Murdock and White's Standard Cross-Cultural Sample. The 
data confirm the hypotheses for the birth practices of both sexes. We suggest that birth 
practices represent a spectal case of bargaining mechanisms in societies without centralized 


authority. 


INTRODUCTION 


he customary practices and beliefs as- 

sociated with childbearing have been the 

subject of much detailed ethnographic 
description and speculative analysis (cf. 
Sumner, 1934; Crawley, 1902; Frazier, 1922; 
Webster, 1942; Ford, 1964). Description and 
theory have both focused on two widespread 
birth customs—the restriction and segregation 
of women during pregnancy and childbirth 
and the observance of couvade by men during 
their wife’s post-delivery confinement. Some 
customary restrictions on women such as 
sexual abstinence for specified periods during 
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the pregnancy or the avoidance or prohibition 
of particular foods or articles of clothing are 
almost universally observed. However, some 
societies restrict a woman’s normal social 
contacts by instituting special rules of avoid- 
ance, particularly the avoidance of men, - 
ostensibly to protect the society against the 
contamination and uncleanness associated 
with feminine reproductive activities. In some 
cases women are strictly segregated during the 
birth process and may be confined in special 
huts, restricted to their own residence, or 
removed to another community. The most 
widely discussed birth custom involving men 
is the couvade which usually includes cus- 
tomary dietary and occupational observances 
and post-partum seclusion of the husband. In 
some societies the husband observes all the 
restrictions observed by his pregnant wife; and 
when she goes into delivery, he may seclude 
himself in his residence and fast for a week or 
more. While in some cases the restrictions for 
the husband are even more extensive than the 
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wife’s, in most societies he performs such 
minimal cermonial duties as cutting the umbil- 
ical cord after delivery, preparing a birth feast 
for relatives, performing sacrifices, or helping 
his wife with her daily chores. While these 
minor practices are generally not classified as 
couvade, they are similar in form if not in 
intensity. 

Birth practices have been examined from 
several theoretical perspectives including 
sociological functionalism (Norbeck, 1961; 
Van Gennep, 1961), psychoanalytic personal- 
ity theory (Bettelheim, 1954; Deveraux, 
1950), and the social psychological theory of 
ritual (Radcliffe-Brown, 1952a). While these 
theories have been the focus of much cross- 
cultural study and theoretical debate 
(Homans, 1941; Ayres, 1954; Burton and 
Whiting, 1961; Young, 1963), relatively less 
attention has been paid to the earliest theory 
of birth practices first proposed by Tylor in 
1889. Tylor claimed that couvade was most 
often practiced in societies in which paternity 
tights were customarily held by the mother’s 
kinsmen rather than by her husband and 
concluded that the couvade represented a 
pre-legal method by which husbands at- 
tempted to establish paternity rights over 
their biological offspring. Tylor’s theory has 
been handicapped by his inadequate sample of 
societies and by its association with dis- 
credited 19th century theories of the evolu- 
tion of descent systems. Malinowski (1931), 
however, suggested a similar explanation of 
couvade in a discussion of social paternity. He 
argued that paternity rights must be socially 
. legitimated and that performance of rituals 
during the birth process served that purpose. 
“The function of couvade,” he argued, “‘is the 
establishment of social paternity by the 
symbolic assimilation of the father to the 
mother...and is an integral part of the institu- 
tion of the family” (Malinowski, 1931:631). 
Neither of these theories is described in 
sufficient detail to permit prediction of cross- 
cultural variation in birth practices; and 
neither, of course, is concerned with the birth 
practices of women. Nevertheless the idea of 
social paternity is central to understanding the 
determinants of birth practices. This paper 
extends the argument of Tylor and 
Malinowski to account for both cross-cultural 
variation in birth practices and for the prac- 
tices of women as well as men. 
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THEORY 


Were social paternity an automatic con- 
sequence of biological parenthood, there 
would be no need to engage in birth practices 
to assert claims to offspring. But as 
Malinowski (1927) cemonstrated, paternity 
rights are established through social concensus 
or contractual agreement and not through the 
biological process of conception, pregnancy, 
and childbirth. The birth of a child not only 
affirms biological parenthood but also allows 
an opportunity for interested parties to lay 
claim to the child’s allegiance. These claimants 
are not limited to the biological parents. In 
fact the individual with the greatest biological 
involvement in the birth-the mother—is 
rarely given autharity over her own children. 
Jural rights to control a child’s political 
allegiance, economic activities, property, or 
inheritance usually rest with males, though 
not necessarily wita the child’s biological 
father. These rights define the role of socio- 
logical father, or pater, who is customarily 
distinguished from the biological father or 
genitor. It is not uncommon for the two roles 
to be played by different individuals. Paterni- 
ty rights may be claimed by an individual or 
group of individuals who provided property 
used as brideprice regardless of their gender or 
kinship relation to the genitor. The role of 
sociological father may be played by the 
maternal brother, a lineage head, ceremonial 
kinsmen, state agencies, women, or even 
decedents. In most societies, of course, the 
biological father has jural as well as personal 
authority over his offspring. Even in this case, 
however, paternity rights are established by 
the marriage contract; and the competing 
claims of the wife’s kinsmen may be relin- 
quished only in exchange for property or 
personal service or the part of the husband. 

Since paternity rights depend on social 
consensus or contractual agreements, individ- 
uals or groups can attempt to influence the 
consensus or renegotiate the agreement to 
their advantage. Paternity rights are subject to 
dispute in all societies, but the problem is 
acute in simpler societies where kinship is the 
major determinant of social position, econom- 
ic resources, and political power. The greater 
the importance of such ties in determining 
social structure, the greater the significance of 
paternity rights in controlling the political and 
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economic activities of others. Gaining paterni- 
ty rights means gaining a contributor to the 
communal economy, a new supporter of a 
political faction, and an additional ally in a 
feud. With such important issues at stake, it is 
- not surprising that the birth of a child is the 
focus of paternity conflict in many societies. 


While legitimate rights to offspring may 
have been theoretically established at mar- 
riage, the birth of a child gives them practical 
significance. It requires that nominal rights be 
recognized, that ambiguities in customary 
rights be clarified and that conflicting claims 
be resolved. Childbirth represents an opportu- 
nity for all potential claimants to reopen 
negotiations, accuse other claimants of bad 
faith, to demand compensation for real or 
imagined malfeasance. No matter who is 
recognized as the sociological father or how 
his rights have been established, claims can 
always be challenged and rights ignored. 


In societies in which the wife’s kinsmen 
hold jural authority over her children, the 
husband may try to use his personal authority 
to claim his children’s allegiance for his own 
kin group. In societies where the husband’s 
and wife’s kinsmen share jural authority or 
where authority is shared by members of a 
corporate lineage, there may be continual 
competition for children’s primary allegiance. 
Even in societies where the wife’s kinsmen 
relinquish paternity rights at marriage, they 
may try to reclaim these rights after a child is 
born. 

Competition over paternity is most appar- 
ent in divorce proceedings when the husband 
may have to relinquish his paternity rights or 
choose between yielding parental authority or 
forfeiting wealth or property transferred to 
the wife’s family at marriage. In some cases, 
the husband may retain authority over male 
children but yield it over the female children. 
Whatever the social arrangements concerning 
paternity, a claimant can always find some 
grounds for questioning the rights of the 
sociological father. 

In complex societies paternity disputes are 
the subject of litigation, and a formal judicial 
apparatus is available to settle them and 
enforce claims. But those societies in which 
kinship is most important in determining 
social structure are the least likely to have 
such formal mechanisms. This does not mean, 
of course, that agreements cannot be reached 
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or claims successfully defended; but it does 
suggest that the tactics of paternity disputes 
should take a different form in simple soci- 
eties. Paternity rights are often the subject of 
bargains negotiated between groups of kins- 
men. These bargains may involve substantial 
amounts of property and can be enforced by 
the organized military power of the respective 
kin groups. While such agreements are not 
legally enforceable, their terms cannot be 
violated without serious financial or political 
consequences. In such a situation the main 
interest of both parties is to insure’ that 
nothing upsets their agreement. Ceremonial 
attempts by males of either faction to assert 
additional paternity rights would only threat- 
en the agreement. Where explicit, enforceable 
bargains. exist, male birth rituals are neither- 
necessary nor desirable. Both parties to the 
bargain have an interest.in making sure that 
the contract is fulfilled by the birth of a 
healthy offspring with unambiguous paterni- 
ty. Their main focus during pregnancy and 
birth should be to insure that nothing happens 
to the biological mother that could threaten 
either the health of the child or their claims to 
its allegiance. Given the biological uncertain- 
ties of childbearing and the benefits of claim- 
ing paternity rights, this may be a formidable 
task. The restriction or segregation of women 
during pregnancy and birth can be interpreted 
as a method of protecting the established 
rights of claimants against these dangers. 

This interpretation suggests that maternal 
restrictions during pregnancy and birth and 
the couvade are alternate strategies to estab- 
lish or defend paternity rights. The birth 
practices of both men and women depend on 
the. nature of the bargains over paternity 
rights in a given society. Since the nature of 
the bargains which lead to restrictions on 
women should differ from those which lead to 
ritual involvement by men, each will be 
considered separately. 


Maternal Restrictions 


If the restriction of women during the 
birth process represents an attempt to insure 
the fulfillment of a previously negotiated 
contract, then a potential claimants’ interest 
in the proceedings should vary with the 
importance of the bargain. When breach of 
contract leads to great financial loss or to the 
threat of violent retaliation from other inter- 
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ested factions, concern with a successful birth 
and efforts to monitor the birth process 
should increase. The importance of the bar- 
gain and the subsequent interest in the birth 
process should depend on two major factors: 
1) the amount of property involved in the 
negotiations and 2) the claimants’ power to 
enforce the agreement. These considerations, 
of course, are not limited to disputes over 
paternity and stated more generally simply 
indicate that the significance of a bargain 
depends on the size of the payoff and the 
finality of the terms. 
Payoffs.—The payoffs in a paternity bar- 
gain always involve the relative wealth and 
power of individuals and kin groups, but the 
payoffs may be increased by direct property 
exchanges either at marriage or after a success- 
ful birth. While paternity rights do not always 
- depend on the exchange of wealth and may be 
established by the marriage itself, substantial 
payments usually confer rights to the wom- 
an’s offspring. The institution of brideprice in 
particular is usually interpreted as a direct 
payment for the reproductive capacity of the 
wife (cf. Mair, 1971; Fortes, 1962; Radcliffe- 
Brown, 1952b, 1950). The close association 
between brideprice and paternity rights is 
indicated by the fact that payments may be 
made only after the birth of an offspring or 
may be made in installments contingent on 
the wife’s continued fertility. The brideprice 
represents compensation to the wife’s kins- 
men for the loss of potential offspring to their 
lineage. As Mair has observed the sum paid in 
brideprice may be equivalent to the sum paid 
in compensation for homicide, an indication 
of the close association between the loss of 
living and potential kinsmen. 
The payment of brideprice or any other 
.exchange of wealth does not assure that 
paternity rights will be realized. Accidents of 
reproduction may make the contract meaning- 
less. Given the high rate of fetal and infant 
mortality in most pre-industrial societies, the 
possibility is strong that the terms of the 
paternity agreement will not be fulfilled. 
Failure to produce an offspring may result 
from such purely medical problems as barren- 
ness, fetal death or infant disease; but it may 
also result from infanticide or abortion. What- 
ever the cause, the potential claimant may 
demand compensation from the wife’s kins- 
men. If the wife is barren, her husband may 
demand that her father give him an additional 
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wife, a child of his own, or some of his 
property or animals. If a wife is guilty of 
abortion, her kinsmen may be compelled to 
pay for the fetus. Any irregularity in the birth 
process may also occasion additional demands 
for compensation. The potential claimant can 
use a breach birth, a birth mark, or even 
suspected witchcraft to reopen negotiations. 
However the wife’s kinsmen may be in a poor 
position to meet demands for compensation. 
Property received for paternity rights is not 
saved but dispersed among kinsmen, used to 


’ buy wives, or pay blood debts and other 


outstanding obligations. Failure to produce 
offspring may therefore disrupt an elaborate 
pattern of financial and kinship obligations. It 
will certainly lead to renewed haggling and 
mutual recrimination and may prompt sorcery 
or outright violence. Clearly, both sets of 
kinsmen have a vested interest in fulfilling the 
original contract. The husband’s kinsmen 
must assure that offspring are born in return 
for wealth already expended and the wife’s 
kinsmen are interested in avoiding the return 
of wealth they have already spent. The main 
interest of both parties during pregnancy and 
birth should be in insuring that nothing 
happens to upset the contract. 

There are a number of ways maternal birth 
practices might function to protect a bargain. 
Rules requiring sozial isolation, avoidance of 
men, confinement in birth huts or removal to 
another community all facilitate the surveil- 
lance and control of both the mother and 
potential claimants. Restricting and confining 
the mother limits the possibility of disrupting 
the birth through abortion, infanticide, or 
kidnapping. Segregation from men limits the 
possibility that other male claimants, such as 
an unsuccessful suitor or an adulterer, can 
present their claims. Confinement and isola- 
tion also mean that contact with the mother 
can be limited to the agents of the kin groups 
with a legitimate interest in the birth. Often, 
agents of both interested parties will be 
present at delivery which enables them not 
only to monitor the mother but also one 
another. Often it is only after some indication 
that delivery is successful and the infant’s sex 
determined that additional negotiations and 
transfer of brideprice occur. If some biological 
accident disrupts the birth, the limited con- 
tacts of the mother and the presence of kin 
group agents insure that conflict over compen- 
sation can be limited and that blame will not 
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be unjustly assigned. In a society with no 
recourse to police or judiciary, kin groups 


must monitor other claimants and their own, 


members to insure that contracts will be 
respected. 

' Enforcement Power. — The importance of 
a paternity bargain depends not only on the 
amount of property exchanged but also on 
the enforcement power of the interested 
parties. There would be little point in careful- 
ly monitoring the birth process were there no 
way to apply sanctions to those who disrupt- 
ed it. Similarly there would be little point in 
investing substantial amounts of property in 
rights to future offspring were there no way 
to defend these rights or demand compensa- 
tion for default. In simple societies, enforce- 
ment power depends on the organized mili- 
tary and political power of groups of kinsmen. 
Aman without kin backing has only his own 
strength and personality to defend his rights. 
Enforcing paternity bargains requires that the 
males of a kin group act together and use 
force if necessary to defend their interests. 
Such groups have been termed fraternal inter- 
est groups by Van Velzen and Van Wettering 
(1960). They demonstrate that fraternal inter- 
est groups are indeed associated with the use 
of force to defend kin group interests. Soci- 
eties with such groups were significantly more 
likely to engage in violent retaliation over 
adultery, personal injury, and murder. 
Otterbein (1968), Otterbein and Otterbein 
(1965), and Ember and Ember (1971) have 
similarly demonstrated that internal warfare 
and blood feuds are more likely in societies 
containing fraternal interest groups. Paige 
(in press) has demonstrated that factional 
conflicts between fraternal interest groups are 
reflected in the form of the sovereign decision 
making structure in the society. The political 
power of a fraternal interest group gives 
kinsmen the ability to enforce the restrictions 
on maternal behavior and maintain the moth- 
er’s isolation from other claimants. 

The existence of fraternal interest groups 
depends on a society’s dominant residence 
pattern. Their formation is facilitated by 
patrilocal and avunculocal residence and in- 
hibited by matrilocal, bilocal and neolocal 
residence. In both patrilocal and avunculocal 
residence consanguinally related males live 
together in the same community. In patrilocal 
residence sons live with their fathers after 
marriage, and in avunculocal residence neph- 
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ews live with their maternal uncles. In matri- 
local, bilocal and neolocal residence kin are - 
dispersed rather than localized. In matrilocal 
residence sons live with their wives’ families, 
in neolocal residence sons live separately, and 
when residence is bilocal sons may or may not 
live with their father. Patrilocal or avunculocal 
residence has therefore been generally used to 
indicate the presence of fraternal interest 
groups. While patrilocal or avunculocal resi- 
dence produces communities in which resi- 
dence and kinship reinforce one another, 
other forms of residence produce conflicting 
patterns of allegiance. An individual owes 
allegiance both to his own kinsmen, many of 
whom live elsewhere, and to the members of 
his local community. In patrilocal and avuncu- 
local societies, groups of related males with 
similar interest in a paternity dispute will be 
able to act as a unit. In societies with other 
residence patterns, communities will likely 
contain individuals whose loyalties lie with 
competing claimants, and concerted action 
will be difficult. 

Residence patterns which facilitate the 
formation of fraternal interest groups should 
make both contractual agreements over pater- 
nity and restrictions on women more likely. 
Clearly, however, the effects of fraternal 
interest groups on maternal restrictions are 
not independent of the effects of wealth 
exchange and demands for compensation. 
Compensation cannot be successfully demand- 
ed if sanctions are not available to enforce the 
demand, and wealth will not be risked when 


‘no agreement can be enforced. Wealth ex- 


change and demands for compensation 
should, therefore, both be associated with the 
presence of fraternal interest groups. Since 
wealth exchange, demands for compensation, 
and the presence of fraternal interest groups 
can each be considered a measure of the 
presence of explicit paternity bargains, each 
should be positively associated with the pres- 
ence of maternal restrictions. While these 
zero-order relationships are clearly implied by 
the argument associating maternal restrictions 
with paternity bargains, the effect of each 
variable controlling for the others is less clear. 
Specifying the complete causal model associ- 
ating the characteristics of paternity bargains 
with maternal restrictions requires empirical- 
ly investigating the indicators’ interrelation- 
ships. If our theory is incorrect, however, even 
the zero-order relationships will not hold, so 
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that it seems advisable to examine these 
predictions empirically before examining the 
entire causal model in more detail. 


Husband Ritual Involvement 


The ritual involvement of husbands in the 
birth process through dietary observances or 
post-delivery seclusion can be viewed as an 
attempt to assert paternity rights in the 
absence of more potent sources of influence. 
While such observances can be used to influ- 
ence public opinion in any society they are 
most effective in societies where enforceable 
paternity agreements do not exist. No amount 
of ritual activity is likely to alter paternity 
agreements based on the expenditure of sever- 
al years earnings or the power of an important 
lineage. In fact when paternity agreements are 
carefully monitored unwarranted ritual claims 
could be viewed as a threat to the agreement 
and lead to attempts at retaliation. When the 
backing of courts or organized kinsmen is 
available, ritual is a poor substitute for legal or 
political action. A potential claimant would 
be ill advised to spend two weeks in a 
hammock or avoid turtle meat if he could 
claim his child by hiring a lawyer or orga- 
nizing a war party. If such enforcement power 
is unavailable, however, a husband loses little 
by making ritual claims since none of the 
other claimants are in any position to stop 
him except by engaging in ritual themselves. 
In particular, the husband’s ritual involvement 
helps offset the implicit claims of his wife’s 
kinsmen dramatized by the wife’s undeniable 
role in the birth. The husband’s involvement 
in the birth can then be viewed as a form of 
psychological warfare useful when opportuni- 
ties for more direct forms of conflict are 
restricted. 

Ritual conflict is not limited to paternity 
disputes and, as Service (1966) and Gluckman 
(1965) have pointed out, is a common meth- 
od of adjudicating quarrels in societies which 
lack organized enforcement power. Such ritu- 
al conflicts as the Eskimo song duel or the 
Tiwi spear throwing contest provide alterna- 
tives to litigation or private vengeance. As 
Service suggests, these contests allow each 
party to state his grievances publicly and 
attempt to influence community opinion in 
his favor. They also allow other community 
members to decide which side they favor. 
Eventually the contests make clear where the 


majority opinion lies, and the losing party will 
usually not press his claims further. Ritual 
conflict is particularly likely when disputes 
involve kinsmen or members of the same 
community or when societies lack the organi- 
zation necessary for military activity. 
Gluckman suggests that ritual may also be 


‘used if individual and group interests are in 


conflict or if cross-cutting allegiance patterns 
inhibit mors direct forms of conflict. 

If the husband’s ritual involvement in the 
birth occurs in the absence of enforcement 
power, then husband involvement and mater- 
nal restriction represent alternate strategies in 
paternity disputes. Maternal restrictions de- 
pend on the presence of enforceable bargains, 
while husband involvement depends on their 
absence. This inverse relationship between 
husband involvement and maternal restric- 
tions depends fundamentally on the unequal 
role of men and women in the birth process. 
While women bear children, paternity rights 
are almost invariably controlled by men. Thus 
women are objects not actors in most paterni- 
ty negotiations. Both the ritual involvement 
of husbands in the birth and the restriction of 
women are primarily tactics used by male 
claimants to protect rights over offspring 
being produced by women. When males are 
effectively organized they can use this power 
to control the birth process to their own 
advantage. When they lack such power, they 
must find alternative strategies to assert their 
claims. 

The interrelationships between fraternal 
interest groups, wealth exchange, compensa- 
tion, and birth practices suggested by the 
above analysis can be summarized in the 
following set of hypotheses: 


1. The presence of fraternal interest 
groups should be positively associated 
with the presence of maternal restric- 
tions and negatively associated with the 
presence of husband involvement. 

2. The presence of wealth exchange should 
be positively associated with the pres- 
ence of maternal restrictions and nega- 
tively associated with the presence of 
husband ritual involvement. 

3. The presence of demands for compensa- 
tion should be positively associated 
with the presence of maternal restric- 
tions and negatively associated with the 
presence of husband involvement. 
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4. Fraternal interest groups, wealth ex- 
change, and demands for compensation 
should all be positively associated with 
one another. 

5. Maternal restrictions should be negative- 
ly associated with husband ritual in- 
volvement during the birth process. 


METHOD 


The Sample 
The hypotheses stated above were tested in 


a sub-sample of 114 societies selected from. 


the Standard Cross-Cultural Sample (SCCS) 


recently developed by Murdock and White | 


(1969). The SCCS is a stratified sample of 
world societies designed to minimize the 
effects of historical diffusion by including 


only one society from each of 186 distinct ` 


sampling provinces (Murdock, 1968). Each 
province consists of a cluster of societies with 


similar culture, language, and location. Sub-. 
samples from the SCCS are not limited to 186. 
societies listed by Murdock and White, and. 


other societies from the same sampling prov- 
ince may be substituted for those on the 
original list. The present sub-sample was se- 
lected by first taking every second society on 
the SCCS list. In cases where ethnographic 
materials were more readily available on an 
adjacent society than on the society selected 
by this rule, the better described society was 
substituted. Societies with matrilineal descent 
were over-sampled by adding any metrilineal 
society which was adjacent to a non- 
matrilineal society selected by the every other 
case rule. Thirteen societies on which data had 
already been collected for a pilot study were 
added to the initial sample. In no case, 
however, was more than one society included 
from the same sampling province. The com- 
plete sub-sample of societies and the sampling 
provinces they represent are listed in 
Appendix 1. 

Table 1 compares the distribution of soci- 
eties by world region for the SCCS and the 
current sub-sample. The sub-sample is rea- 
sonably representative of the SCCS except for 
the underrepresentation of societies in the 
Circum-Mediterranean. This is a result of 
oversampling matrilineal societies which are 
rare in this region. Matrilineal societies make 
up 21 percent of the sub-sample but only 14 
per cent of the SCCS. Of the twenty-four 
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matrilineal societies appearing on the SCCS. 
list, twenty-three were included in the present: 
sub-sample. matrilineal descent was over- 

sampled because of its association with 

avunculocal and matrilocal residence and the 

significance of these residence patterns in the 

argument concerning fraternal interest groups. 

A single random sample would contain too 

few of these residence patterns to examine the 

effects of fraternal interest groups in different 

residence configurations. 


Measures of Birth Practices 


The customary birth practices of both men 
and women were coded from ethnographic 
sources on each society. All sources were 
coded independently by three graduate stu- 
dents each of whom had training in coding 
ethnographic materials and was fluent in at 
least one foreign language. All sources cited 
by Murdock and White in the SCCS were 
coded in the original ethnographic language 
when that language was English, French, 
Spanish, or German. Supplementary sources 
in Russian, Danish, and Arabic were not 
consulted. All additional ethnographic mate- 
tials available as of 1972 in the University of 
California library and the Human Relations 
Area File microfilm collection were also con- 
sulted. Thus the coded data should be more 
representative of the true distribution of 
world cultures than is the usual cross-cultural 
analysis based on HRAF or English language 
sources only. 

The presence or absence of each custom 
was determined by using the score obtained 
by two out of three coders when the coding 


Table 1. Regional Distribution of 
Societies 


i Subsample sccs 
World Region (N=114) (N=186) 
Africa 16% 15% 
Circum- 
Mediterranean ll 15 
East Eurasia 17 18 
Insular Pacific 19 17 
North America 19 18 


South America 18 17 
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decision was not unanimous. Customs were 
coded for the time period and locale specified 
in Murdock’s Ethnographic Atlas (1967) and 
Murdock and White’s SCCS (1969). The ori- 
ginal codes for birth practices in this study 
therefore refer to the same period and place as 
the codes in Murdock’s Atlas. This makes it 
possible to include Murdock’s codes for 
wealth exchange and residence in the analysis 


of birth practices. Only observable changes in 
behavior during the birth process were coded. 
Beliefs and myths about childbearing were not 
used as indicators of actual practice. The 
customary behavior of both men and women 
could be ordered into Guttman-type scales. 
The ordering of each set of customs and their 
cumulative frequencies are presented in Table 
2. 


Table 2. Measures of Birth Practices 























Custom Item Cumulative Custom Category Description 
Category Frequency 
Maternal Restrictions Scale? 
Social (High): 
Structural 5 24.3% Confined to dwelling during pregnancy at 
Seclusion x least 2 weeks prior to delivery; secluded : 
in special hut; moveé to other community 
during birth process. 
Social 4 48.6 Contact with people, especially men, is 
Avoidance i restricted during pregnancy. Pregnant 
women avoided and believed to be unclean 
and dangerous, evil. f 
Personal (Low): . 
Sex Taboo 3 63.1 Sexual relations with husband restricted 
for at least two months before delivery. 
Food Taboo 2 82.9 Eating certain foods during either preg- 5 
nancy or post-partum is restricted. 
Minor 1 100.0 Restrictions on looking at ugly objects, 
wearing certain clothing, working too hard, 
etc. 
Husband Involvement Scale? 
Couvade (High): 
Seclusion 5 16.2% Secluded in dwelling during pregnancy or 
post-partum with or without mother and 
child. May also be considered unclean. 
Avoids others. 
Post-partum Refrains from performing normal tasks dur- in 
Work Taboo 4 29.7 ing post-partum period. Must remain closa Š 
to home; contact with others minimized. © 
Food Taboo 3 44.1 Refrains from eating certain foods during 
pregnancy or post-partum. f 
Minor (Low): 
Minor 2 64.0 Minor ritual observances, such as seeking 
Observances f a vision, performs birth-related sacrifices. 
May help wife with daily chores. 
Informal I 100.0 Residual category: no changes in normal 


behavior. No ritual observances. 





a Coef. of repraducibility= .93. 
b Coef. of reproducibility= .96. 


(Missing cases: Basque, Rhade, Amahuaca) 
(Missing cases: Suku, Rhade, Aweikoma) 
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The Maternal Restrictions Scale measures 
the degree of constraint on women’s behavior 
during the birth process. The practices making 
up this scale range from minor restrictions on 
‘work or apparel to confinement in specially 
built dwellings or removal from the com- 
munity. The five-item scale in Table 2 has a 
coefficient of reproducibility of .93 (see 
White and Saltz, 1967, for computation pro- 
cedures). While all the items in the scale 
represent some restriction of women, not all 
are necessary to monitor the birth and protect 
previously negotiated contracts. Only the two 
highest categories, social avoidance and struc- 
tural seclusion, permit close monitoring and 
control of the birth process. For purposes of 
analysis, therefore, these two categories were 
collapsed into a single category indicating the 
presence of significant maternal restrictions. 
The remaining three categories were cor- 
respondingly collapsed into a low restriction 
category. 

The Husband Involvement Scale measures 
the degree to which husbands change their 
behavior in ways which indicate an active 
ritual involvement in the birth process. The 
lowest scale category indicates the absence of 
- any changes in husband behavior and the 
highest indicates confinement and seclusion. 
The coefficient of reproducibility for the 
five-item: scale is .96. Only the three highest 
categories—seclusion, post-partum work and 
food taboos—include behaviors which could 
be called couvade, and for purposes of analysis 
these three categories were collapsed into one. 
Minor behavioral changes such as helping 
wives with chores were grouped with the 
absence of any behavioral change in a low 
involvement category. The scale as it appears 
in the analysis, therefore, indicates simply the 
presence or absence of couvade in a particular 
society. 


Measures of Bargaining 


The index of the presence or absence of 
fraternal interest groups was simply the dom- 
inant residence pattern as coded by Murdock 


and Wilson (1972:261,Col.9) and Murdock | 


(1967:156,Col.16). Fraternal interest groups 
were considered present if residence was 
patrilocal or avunculocal and absent if resi- 
dence was matrilocal, bilocal, or neolocal. 

The index of wealth exchange was based 
on Murdock’s (1967:155,Col.12) code for 
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mode of marriage which included various 
types of marital transactions. Wealth exchange 
was considered present if property was trans- 
ferred either in the form of brideprice, sub- 
stantial gifts, or sister exchange as part of the 
marital bargain. Wealth exchange was con-. 
sidered absent when no substantial amount of 
property was exchanged. Bride service, there- 
fore, was combined with the code indicating 
the absence of any substantial consideration 
at marriage. Dowries were also excluded from 
the wealth exchange category since property 
five-item scale is .96. Only the three highest 
categories—seclusion, post-partum work and 
food taboos—include behaviors which could 
be called couvade, and for purposes of anlysis - 
these three categories were collapsed into one. 
is not exchanged but settled on a daughter 
and remains her property regardless of the 
outcome of the marriage. 

The index of compensation demands was 
developed from the original ethnographic 
sources. Compensation demands were coded 
present when the husband or his kinsmen 
demanded payment of gifts or return of some 
or all of the bridewealth in cases of in- 
fanticide, abortion, or barrenness. They were 
also coded present when barrenness, in- 
fanticide, or abortion were grounds for di- 
vorce and divorce led to compensation de- 
mands. 


RESULTS 


The zero-order relationships between each 
of the three measures of paternity bargains 
and each of the two measures of birth 
practices are presented in percentage form in 
Tables 3, 4, and 5. The same set of re- 
lationships also appears in the correlation 
matrix of Table 6. Tables 3, 4, and 5 present 
the data necessary to test Hypotheses 1, 2, 
and 3 respectively. The data in Table 3 
present the associations between fraternal 
interest groups and birth practices specified 
by Hypothesis 1. The data support the pre- 
dictions for both maternal restrictions and 
husband ritual involvement in the birth pro- 
cess. The presence of fraternal interest groups 
is positively associated with the presence of 
maternal restrictions (r=.31) and negatively 
associated with husband involvement (r = - 
36). The distribution of birth practices by 
residence type in Table 3 indicated that the 
effect of fraternal interest groups is not a 
consequence of a particular form of residence. 
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Table 3. Birth Practices and Fraternal Interest Groups 


Dominant Residence Pattarn 


Extansiveness 


of 
Bi Custos Groups Present 


Patrilocal Avunculocal 


Fraternal Interest 


Fraternal Interest 
Groups Absent 


Neolocal & Bilocal Matrilocal 


Maternal Restrictions 








High 60.0 71.4 35.7 24.0 
(Social) (39) (5) (5) (6) 
Low 40.0 28.6 64.3 76.0 
(Personal) (26) (2) (9) (19) 
Tozal 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(65) (7) (14) (25) 
Husband Involvement? 
High 33.3 14.3 76.9 64.0 
(Couvade) (22) (1) (10) (16) 
Lcw 66.7 85.7 23.1 36.0 
(Minor) (44) (6) (3) (9) 
Tctal 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(66) (7) (13) (25) 





a x? (FIG present vs. absent)= 10.958, p< .00l, ¢ 2= .099 


b x? 


Residence rules that localize groups of kins- 

men facilitate maternal restrictions but inhibit 

husband involvement. Rules that disperse 

kinsmen have the opposite effect. Thus both 

avunculocal and patrilocal residence have the 

same effect on birth customs even though 

avunculocality concentrates maternal uncles 

and nephews and patrilocality concentrates - 
fathers and sons. Similarly, the effects of 
matrilocal, bilocal, and neolocal residence are 

the opposite of avunculocal and patrilocal 

residence even though males are dispersed 

among their wives’ kinsmen in one case and 

scattered throughout the society in the other 

two cases. Residence rules, therefore, exert 

their effect on birth practices by determining 
tne ability of kinsmen to organize fraternal 

interest groups to defend paternity rights. 

The effects of wealth exchange and de- 
mands for compensation are similar to those 
cf fraternal interest groups. Hypotheses 2 and 
3 suggested that both indicators should be 
positively associated with maternal re- 
strictions and negatively associated with hus- 


2 


(FIG present vs. absent)= 14.225, p< .001, ¢ “= .127 


band involvement. The data in Table 4 con- 
firm the predictions for the effect of wealth 
exchange on both sets of birth practices. The 
correlation between the presence of wealth 
exchange and the presence of maternal re- 
strictions is .29, while the corresponding 
correlation for husband involvement is ~.25. 
The predictions for the effects of demands for 
compensation were, however, supported only 
for the case of maternal restrictions (Table 5). 
Demands for compensation for barrenness, 
infanticide, or abortion are significantly asso- 
ciated with maternal restrictions (r=.42); but 
the relationship with husband involvement, 
while in the expected direction, is not sta- 
tistically significant (r =-.15). 

The remaining correlations in Table 6 
present data necessary for testing Hypotheses 
4 and 5. Hypothesis 4 suggested that since 
fraternal interest groups, wealth exchange, 
and demands for compensation all indicated 
the presence of binding agreements over pater- 
nity, all three indices should be correlated 
with one another. As might be expected the 


Da 
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Table 4. Birth Practices and 
Wealth Exchange 


Extensiveness 
of 
Birth Customs 


Wealth Exchange 
Present Absent. 


Maternal Restrictions® 


High 64.7 35.6 
(Social) (33) (21) 
Low 35.3 64.4 
(Personal) (18) (38) 
Total 100.0 100.0 
(51) (59) 


Husband Involvement? 


High 31.4 55.9 
(Couvade) (16) (33) 
Low 68.6 44.1 
(Minor) (35) ; (26) 
Total 100.0 100.0 
(51) (59) 


a X?= 9.277, p< .005, o7= .084 


b Xĉ= 6.679, p< .0l, o%= .061 
strongest relationship is between wealth ex- 
‘change and demands for compensation 
(r=.67). Clearly, claimants are in a much 
better position to demand their money back if 
they have paid something in the first place. 
Wealth exchange is also positively associated 
with the presence of fraternal interest groups 
(r=.38) suggesting that explicit payments for 
paternity are more likely when contracts can 
be enforced by organized groups of kinsmen. 
Similarly demands for compensation are more 
likely in the presence of fraternal interest 
groups (r=.37) suggesting that fraternal in- 
terest groups may provide the power nec- 
essary to extract compensation. As the theo- 
retical analysis implied, the various factors of 
a paternity bargain are interdependent. 

Hypothesis 5 suggested that maternal re- 
strictions and husband involvement should be 
alternate strategies for asserting paternity 
claims. This hypothesis is only weakly sup- 
ported by the data (r =~.24). It is clear that a 
number of societies combine both practices 
and a number of societies lack both. 

While the pattern of zero-order re- 
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Table 5. Birth Practices and 
Compensation Demands 


Extensiveness 
of 
Birth Customs 


Compensation Demands 


Present Absent 


Maternal Restrictions@ 


High 71.4 29.5 
(Social) (30) (13) 
Low 28.6 70.5 
(Personal) (12) (31) 
Total 100.0 100.0 
(42) (44) 


Husband Involvement? 


High 38.1 53.5 
(Couvade) (16) (23) 
Low 61.9 46.5 
(Minor) (26) (20) 
Total 100.0 100.0 
(42) (43) 


a X2= 15.078, p<.0005, @ 2= .175 


b x= 2.028, p=ns, $ °= 


-024 

lationships generally supports the theoretical 
analysis, the various effects are obviously not 
independent of one another. The path dia- 
grams in Figure 1 represent the effects of each 
variable controlling for the others, and permit 
a more detailed examination of the causal 
sequence linking paternity bargains and birth 
practices. The notation in Figure 1 is based on 
Duncan’s (1966) description of path analysis. 
Both models in Figure 1 assume that fraternal 
interest groups and wealth exchange are pre- 
determined variables and that compensation 
demands depend on both. Both models also 
assume that birth practices in turn depend on 
compensation demands, wealth exchange and 
fraternal interest groups. The model accounts 
for 47 per cent of the variance of com- 
pensation demands, but it is clear that most of 
this effect is contributed by the direct path 
from wealth exchange to compensation de- 
mands. In fact the direct path from fraternal 
interest groups to compensation demands is 
not significantly different from zero. The 
indirect effects of fraternal interest groups 
through its correlation with wealth exchange 
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Table 6. Zero-Order Correlations of Indicators of Bargaining 


and Birth Practices 


Wealth Compensation 


Husband Maternal 





Exchange Demands Involvement Restrictions 
Fraternal Interest Groups ~38*** .37%44. ~.36*%* «31 *te 
Wealth Exchange .67$4k -254 .29** 
Compensation Demands -.15 .42kkk 
Husband Involvement 


*Indicates p<.01 
**Indicates p <.005 
*e*kIndicates p< .001 


is greater than its direct effects. In this case 

the path diagrams simply emphasize the im- 
. portance of wealth exchange as the principal 

determinant of compensation demands. 

The complete causal model accounts for 20 
per cent of the variance in maternal re- 
strictions and 15 per cent of the variance in 
husband involvement. The relative con- 
tributions of the three bargaining variables, 
however, distinctly differ in the two cases. 
only compensation demands have a sta- 
tistically significant direct effect on maternal 
restrictions. In fact almost the entire cor- 
relation between wealth exchange and ma- 
ternal restrictions is a result of the intervening 
effect of compensation demands. Wealth ex- 
change alone has almost no direct effect on 
maternal restrictions. The effect of fraternal 
interest groups is slightly larger, but still 
insignificant. The path diagram suggests a 
tevision of the orginal theoretical analysis. 
The strong effect of compensation demands 
and the relative absence of any direct effects 
of wealth exchange or fraternal interest 
groups indicates that attempts to monitor the 
birth will occur only when payoffs are di- 
rectly contingent on a successful delivery. If 
payments for patemity rights are not re- 
fundable, there would be Jess point in mon- 
itoring the birth process. In such a situation 
the property is lost in any event and no 
amount of surveillance will protect the in- 
vestment. Similarly, when no property, is 
involved the threat of retaliation represented 
by a fraternal interest group is not sufficient 
to induce claimants to protect their agree- 
ment. This result could suggest that fraternal 
interest groups represent potential en- 
forcement power. The decision to use the 


~.24* 


organized power of kinsmen may rest on the 
importance of the paternity bargain, and only 
those bargains which involve refundable pro- 
perty may be important enough to lead to 
actual retaliation. If this were the case, fra- 
ternal interest groups would exert their effect 
only because of their association with de- 
mands for compensation. This in fact seems to 
be the conclusion suggested by the path 
diagram for maternal restrictions. 

While demands for compensation are the 
only significant direct determinant of ma- 
ternal restrictions, they have almost no direct 
effect on husband involvement. Only the 
absence of fraternal interest groups has any 
statistically significant direct effect on hus- 
band involvement. Neither the amount of 
property involved nor the possibility that it 
may be demanded back seem to inhibit ritual 
claims. Husbands who cannot count on the 
support of organized groups of kinsmen ap- 
parently assert ritual claims even if disruption 
of the birth can sometimes lead to com- 
pensation demands. Ritual conflict over pa- 
ternity therefore seems to depend on resi- 
dence rules which establish cross-cutting pat- 
terns of allegiance and inhibit direct conflict. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The pattern of results in the two path 
diagrams indicates that of the variables ex- 
amined, compensation demands are the most 
important determinant of maternal re- 
strictions, while fraternal interest groups are 
the most important determinant of husband 
involvement. Paternity agreements are mon- 
itored only when their disruption has im- 
mediate economic consequences. Paternity 
rights may be claimed through ritual in- 
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Figure 1. Path Diagrams for Maternal Restrictions (MR) and Husband Involvement (HI). 
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volvement even when they are established by 
explicit bargains, as long as direct conflict is 
inhibited by the absence of fratemal interest 
groups. Both these findings support the gen- 
eral hypothesis that birth practices represent 
tactics in negotiations over paternity. 

While this hypothesis is concerned with 
customary behavior at birth, the theory itself 
is not limited to conflicts over paternity. Birth 
can be seen as one of a number of critical 
social transitions involving the transfer or 
exchange of important rights and privileges. 
The consequences of the size of payoffs and 
the effects of enforcement power in such 
situations should be similar whatever the 
issue. If ritual conflict over paternity is more 
likely because cross-cutting allegiance patterns 
inhibit direct conflict, then the absence of 
fraternal interest groups should lead to in- 
creased ritual conflict over other issues. Sim- 
ilarly male interests in restricting the behavior 
of mothers during pregnancy and childbirth is 
part of a larger pattern of male control over 
women’s activities. The analysis of paternity 
bargains should provide concepts useful in 
understanding other conflicts over the control 
and subordination of women by men. The 
politics of birth practices therefore represent a 
special case of bargaining tactics in the ab- 
sence of centralized authority. 
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Appendix 1. Sample Societies and Sampling Provinces (SP), Husband Involvement 
Scores (H), and Maternal Restrictions Scores (M). 





SP Society H M SP Society H M SP Society H M 
AFRICA EAST EURASIA (cont'd) NORTH AMERICA (cont'd) 
1 Nama 2 5 78 Ainu 5 3 140 Twana 4 4 
2 Kung 1 4 80 Korea 1 5 ł41 Hupa 4 2 
3 Thonga 3 4 8l Tungus 1 4 142 Klamath 2 5 
6 Suku l1 1 85 Lepcha 4 2 144 Yokut 4 2 
7 Lamba l1 1 87 Garo 4 1 146 Paiute 32 
9 Nyakyusa 3 4 88 Lakher 2 1 149 Sanpoil 3 5 
1l Luguru 1 2 90 Lamet 4 2 150 Gros Ventre 2 4 
13 Ganda 3 5 91 Thai h ie o 152 Micmac 2 4 
14 Mongo 1 5 92 Andaman 3 2 153 Ojibwa 2 4 
15 Mbuti 3 2 96 Rhade . 154 Hidatsa 1 3 
19 Dahomey 2 4 8 Tanala 1 3 157 Creek 4 3 
20 Ashanti 2 5 159 Pawnee 41 
24 Bambara 2 5 INSULAR PACIFIC 161 Apache 1 3 
26 Tallensi 3 4 101 Iban 4 2 162 Navaho 3 2 
29 Tiv 2 5 104 Bali 2 4 163 Papago 4 5 
33 Azande 3 2 107 Alor 4 3 165 Tarasco 2 3 
37 Shilluk l1 5 108 Murngin 2 3 166 Zapotec l1 1 
38 Masai 2 5 109 Arunta 1 5 

112 Kiwai 5 4 SOUTH AMERICA 
CIRCUM MEDITERRANEAN 113 Wogeo 5 5 168 Miskito 4 5 
28 Hausa 1 5 114 Kapauku 2 2 169 Bribri 3 4 
32 Fur 5 5 115 Palauan 1 5 170 Cuna 5 2 
41 Somali L. 4 116 Yap 3 5 172 Goajiro 2 4 
42 Amhara 1 5 117 Ifaluk 3 3 173 Callinago 5 3 
46 Tuareg 1 5 118 Marshall 2 4 175 Warrau 5 1 
47 Rif 1 2 120 Manu 1 5 178 Carib 5 3 
51 Hebrew l 4 121 Lesu 1 4 179 Saramacca 1 2 
52 Rwala l 4 122 Trobriand 2 5 180 Mundurucu 5 1 
55 Gheg dss 2 123 Kurtatchi 5 2 182 Witoto 5 3 
56 Basque 1. 124 Ontong Java 1 oil 183 Jivaro 5 3 
58 Lapp 1 4 125 Tikopla 2 4 184 Amahuaca 1. 
62 Kurd 1 1 128 Fiji 3 5 186 Aymara l oil 

129 Samoa l 2 187 Siriono 5 2 
EAST EURASIA 130 Maori 2 4 188 Nambicuara 5 2 
63 Basseri l 1 131 Marquesa 5 5 190 Timbira 5 3 
66 Vedda 1 oil 191 Tupinamba 5 1 
67 Chenchu 2 1 NORTH AMERICA 194 Aweikoma s ol 
68 Baiga 1 3 132 Aleut 1 4 196 Lengua 3 2. 
70 Burusho 2 5 133 Copper Eskimo 4 2 198 Mapuche 1 5 
72 Kazak Ld 136 Eyak 4 5 200 Yahgan 5 4 
73 Yurak Samoyed 1 4 138 Kaska 3 3 
76 Chukchee 1 4 139 Kwakiutl 3 4 





A DIP IN DEATHS BEFORE CEREMONIAL OCCASIONS: 
SOME NEW RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SOCIAL INTEGRATION 
AND MORTALITY* 


David P. Phillips and Kenneth A. Feldman 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 
American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (December):678-696 


This paper presents evidence that there are fewer deaths than expected before three 
ceremonial occasions: the birthday, Presidential elections, and the Jewish Day of Atonement. 
The investigation of mortality before the birthday was based on biographical information on 
1,333 famous persons; official vital statistics.tables were used: to study mortality before the 
other. two. occasions. Alternative explanations of our findings are examined; the evidence 
suggests that the dip in deaths before ceremonles results from some persons’ postponement of 
death, These results are interpreted in terms of Durkheim’s discussion of social integration and 


ceremonies. 
INTRODUCTION 


urkheim suggested that an individual 

who ‘is integrated into his society must be 

involved with its ceremonies, because a 
society is expressed and affirmed through its 
ceremonies. 


There can be no society which does not 
feel the need of upholding and reaffirming 
at regular intervals the collective sen- 
timents and collective ideas which make its 
unity and personality. Now this moral 
remaking cannot be achieved except by 
means of reunions, assemblies and meetings 
where the individuals, being closely united 
to one another, reaffirm in common their 
common sentiments; hence come [religious 
and political] ceremonies. . . 


(Durkheim, 1961:475) 





*We would like to thank the following persons 
for their helpful comments and suggestions: Stephen 
Cole, Rose Coser, Norman Goodman, Kurt Lang, 
David Street, Gerald Suttles, and Eugene Weinstein. 
We are grateful to Andrew Calia for collecting some 
of the information used in this paper.The prepara- 
tion of this paper was made possible in part by a 
grant from the Russell Sage Foundation to the senior 
author. A nontechnical discussion of some of the 
material on mortality before the birthday was 
published earlier in Phillips (1972). Much of the 
material in this paper appears in an unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, “Dying as a form of social 
behavior” by the senior author Phillips (1970). 


An individual, in his turn, if he is strongly 
attached to the society of which he is a 
member, feels that he is morally held to 
participating in its sorrows and joys; not to 
be interested in them would be equivalent 
to breaking the bonds uniting him to the 
group... 


(Durkheim, 1961:446, our emphasis) 


Here Durkheim is equating an individual’s 
integration into society with his felt ob- 
ligation to participate in the ceremonies of 
that society. The strength of this integration 
and the strength of this obligation may vary 
between two extremes. At one extreme, are 
persons unintegrated into their society and 
uninvolved with its ceremonies. According to 
Durkheim, these persons are so detached from 
society that they die prematurely by com- 
mitting suicide. At the other extreme are - 
persons highly integrated into their society 
and involved with its ceremonies. Extending 
Durkheim’s argument, one might speculate 
that such people postpone death in order to 
participate in social ceremonies. Because they 
are so attached to society, they die post- 
maturely. 

If some deaths are in fact postponed in 
this way, then there should be a dip in deaths 
before important ceremonies. In this paper, 
we will:show that such ““deathdips” do in fact 
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occur. People die less often than expected 
before their birthdays, Presidential elections, 
and the Jewish day of Atonement (examples 
of domestic, political, and religious cer- 
emonies, respectively). 

The notion that there is a dip in deaths 
before important ceremonies will be called 
“the deathdip hypothesis” and our ex- 
planation of it will be called “the deathdip 
interpretation.” If this explanation is correct, 
then the deathdip is related theoretically to 
social integration and cultural ceremonies and 
thus it can be used as an indicator of some 
important social and cultural processes. The 
use of the deathdip to explore these processes 
will be discussed after the data are presented. 


Mortality Before the Birthday 


In seeking to establish the presence of a 
death-dip before the birthday, we examined 
the deaths of famous people only. There were 
two reasons for this. First, birth and death 
dates can be collected more easily for famous 
people than for ordinary people. Un- 


fortunately, it would be difficult to collect 


this information for a large sample of ordinary 
people because an individual’s birth and death 
dates are not available from conventional vital 
statistics tables. However, these dates are 
readily available for famous persons because 
their biographies are easily accessible. Sec- 
ondly, the famous may be more likely than 
the nonfamous to produce a death-dip. A 
famous person’s birthday is often publicly 
celebrated, and he may receive many gifts, 
much attention, and other tokens of respect. 
In contrast, an ordinary person receives much 
lss attention on his birthday and may have 
less reason to look forward to it. Thus, if the 
desire to experience a birthday produces a 
death-dip before it, this dip should be most 
evident in a sample of famous persons. 


Because we examined the birth and death 
dates of more than 1,300 people, we found it 
convenient to classify these events by month 
rather than by day. Thus, in our analysis we 
consider the relationship between the month 
of birth and month of death, rather than the 
relationship between day of birth and day of 
death. A person is said to have died on his 
birthmonth if the month of his death is the 
same as the month of his birth. Accordingly, 
if a person was born on March 1, 1797, and 
died on March 31, 1850, he died on his 


birthmonth; but if he had died on February 
28 instead, then he would have died in the 
month before his birthmonth. When one 
classifies events by month rather than by day, 
one gains convenience at the expense of 
precision; if there is a dip in deaths in the 
month before the birthmonth, one cannot 
determine whether the dip extends over the 


Is There a Death-dip Before the Birthday? 


Table 1 shows the month of birth and 
month of death of people listed in Four 
Hundred Notable Americans (1965). This 
book, originally a biographical appendix to 
The Encyclopedia of American History 
(1965), lists famous persons from all periods 
of American history. Using the data in Table 
1, we can compare the number of deaths 
observed before the birthmonth with the 
number expected under the null hypothesis of 
independence between month of birth and 
month of death. There is a dip in deaths 
before the birthmonth, if the observed num- 
ber of deaths is significantly less than the 
number expected. 

Sixteen deaths are observed in the month 
before the birthmonth (the sum of the num- 
bers in the starred cells of Table 1). Given the 
null hypothesis, the number of deaths ex- 
pected in this period can be calculated with 
standard contingency table techniques. If the 
null hypothesis is correct, the deathmonth is 
independent of the birthmonth, and the 
deaths of those born in any given month 
should be distributed throughout the year in 
the same way as the deaths of those born in 
any other month. Accordingly, because 6.32% 
of all deaths in Table 1 fall in December 
(22/348), 6.32% of those born in January 
(.0632 x 38 = 2.40) should die in December, 
6.32% of those born in February (.0632 x 32 
= 2,02) should die in December, and so on. 

The number of deaths expected in each of 
the starred cells was calculated by this tech- 
nique, and the sum of these numbers (28.3) is 
the total number of deaths expected in the 
month before the birthmonth, given the null 
hypothesis of independence. The number of 
deaths observed before the birthmonth (16) is 
significantly less than the number expected 
under the null hypothesis (28.3); hence there 
is a statistically significant death-dip in the 
month before the birthmonth (see Appendix 


D. 
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Table 1. Number of Deaths by Month of Birth and Month of Death (Sample 1) 
a Gaara mae 

Death Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total 
Jan 1 1* 2 1 2 2 4 3 1 4 2 4 27 
Feb 2 3 1s 1 0 2 1 2 2 6 4 27 
Mar 5 6 5 34 1 0 5 1 2 5 3 1 37 
Apr 7 6 3 2 1* 3 3 1 3 2 4 4 39 
May 4 4 2 2 2* 4 1 3 2 1 5 31 
June 4 0 4 5 1 1 1* 2 1 2 4 0 25 
July 4 0 3 4 3 3 4 1* 6 4 2 5 39 
Aug 4 4 4 4 2 2 3 3 1* 1 2 0 30 
Sept 2 2 1 0 2 0 2 4 2 o* 5 2 22 
Oct 4 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 1 4R 5 33 
Nov 0 2 0 2 1 0 3 3 o* 16 
Dec 1* 2 2 1 2 1 4 1 4 0 2 2 22 

Column 

Total 

Total 3489 
Source: R. B. Morris, ed., Four Hundred Notable Amertoans (New York: Harper 


and Row, 1965). 
*Deaths corresponding to month preceding 


aThe total number of deaths is less than 


birth month. 


400 because (1) some of those in the 


source volume have not yet died, (2) the month of birth and/or death is not 


known for some of those in the volume. 


Is There a Death-peak After the Birthday? 


A death-+ise after the birthday is not 
necessarily implied by the death-dip in- 
terpretation, our proposed explanation of the 
death-dip. If our interpretation is correct, 
then twelve or so persons (28.3 - 16) post- 
poned death until after their birthdays; but 
depending on the manner in which their 
deaths were postponed, one may or may not 
‘expect a rise in deaths immediately after the 
birthday. For example, given the death-dip 
interpretation, the death-dip could arise be- 
cause some people who were hovering be- 
tween life and death unexpectedly recovered; 
in this case, it might be years before these 
people die, and no rise in deaths would be 
expected immediately after the birthday. 
Alternatively, the death-dip could appear be- 
cause some do not die just before their 


birthdays but survive a few days or weeks 
longer than expected; in this case, a peak in 
deaths would be expected soon after the 
birthday. 

Although the death-dip interpretation does 
not necessarily imply a death-rise immediately 
after the birthday, such a rise is suggested by 
an exploratory, nonsystematic survey of fa- 
mous Englishmen (listed in the British edition 
of Who Was Who, 1951-1960). In our ex- 
ploratory survey, we found a rise in deaths in 
a four month period (the birthmonth and the 
three months thereafter), and because of this 
finding, we predicted a death-rise in the same 
period for our American sample. 

Table 2 gives the observed number of 
deaths before, during, and after the birth- 
month for the sample of famous Americans. It 
is evident that there is a rise in deaths in the 
period consisting of the birthmonth and the 
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three months thereafter. In this four month 
period 140 deaths occurred, but only 116.2 
deaths are expected when contingency table 
methods are used. This death-rise on and after 
the birthmonth (140 - 116.2) is statistically 
significant. In sum, both a statistically sig- 
nificant death-dip and a statistically sig- 
nificant death-peak occur in our sample of 


famous Americans. -Such a death-dip and- 


death-peak would occur in the same sample 
less than twenty-five times in ten thousand, 
given the null hypothesis: of independence 
between birthmonth and deathmonth, and 
given the procedures used to test this hy- 
pothesis (see Appendix I). 


Replication of the Findings in Four Other 
Samples 


Despite the statistical significance of our 
findings, the results in Table 2 could have 
occurred by chance (twenty-five times in ten 
thousand). Gne would be more confident that 
the death-dip and death-peak are not chance 
fluctuations if these phenomena could be 
replicated in other samples. Table 3 presents 
the number of deaths before, during, and after 
the birthmonth for four additional samples. 
Each of these samples consists òf famous 
persons who were selected so that no sample 
overlaps with any other or with the first 
sample (examined in Tables 1 and 2). Sample 
2 includes those listed as buried in West- 
minster Abbey in the article “Westminster 
Abbey” in the Encyclopedia Americana and 
Chambers Encyclopedia.” The other three 





ì Of special relevance to our findings are psycho- 
physiological studies showing differential phys- 
iological responses to pleasant and unpleasant 
psychological stimuli (Handlon, 1962; Malmo et al., 
1957; DiMascio et al., 1957; Kissel, 1965; Sokolov, 
1963; Hess and Polt, 1960) as well as studies 
showing differential physiological responses to var- 
ious “sets” or expectations induced in the subject (as 
reviewed in Sternbach, 1966). For general reviews of 
the psychophysiological literature, see Roessler and 
Greenfield, 1962; Leiderman and Shapiro, 1964; 
Sternbach, 1966; Shapiro and Crider, 1969; Black, 
1970. Some psychosomatic studies are also relevant 
to our findings (reviewed in Phillips, 1970). Hinton 
(1967} and Rees and Lutkins (1967) note that 
persons tend to die more often than expected soon 
after the deaths of their spouses. Studies on the 
dying patient have been reviewed by Crane (1970). 

In their articles on Westminster Abbey, none 
of the other popular encyclopedias (World Book, 
International Encyclopedia, or the Encyclopedia 
Britannica) lists persons who are buried there. A 
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samples in Table 3 consist of persons who are 
listed in three American editions of Who Was 
Who and have surnames listed in “Foremost 
Families of the U.S.A.” (an appendix to 
Royalty, Peerage, and Aristocracy of the 
World 1967). These three samples were de- 
signed to select for persons who had high 
achieved status and were likely to have high 
ascribed status also.? 

In deciding whether there are fewer deaths 
than expected before the birthmonth in each 
of these ‘samples, we could once again cal- 
culate the expected number by contingency 
table techniques.. However, this expected 
number can be more easily calculated by a 
simpler (and nearly as accurate) method: we 
estimate that 1/12 of all deaths in the sample 
should fall in each of the months before, 
during, or after the birthmonth. For example, 
1/12 of all sample deaths should fall in the 
month before the birthmonth, and 4/12 of all 
deaths in the birthmonth and in the three 
months thereafter. (Had we used this simpler 
estimation technique on sample 1, we would 
have expected 29 [348/12] deaths in the 
month before the birthmonth, rather than the 
28.3 calculated by contingency table tech- 
niques; and we would have expected 116 [348 
x 4/12] deaths on the birthmonth and in the 
three months thereafter, instead of the 116.2 
previously calculated.) 

When we compare the observed number of 
deaths before and after the birthmonth with 
the expected number (as estimated by the 
simpler technique), we find a death-dip and 
death-peak in each of the samples in Table 3. 
The dips and peaks are very small for samples 
3, 4, and 5 but aré noticeably larger for the 
sample of famoiis Englishmen (sample 2): The 
bottom row of Table 3 (and Figure 1) gives 
the number of deaths before, during, and after 
the birthmonth for all five samples combined.. 
The dip in deaths before the birthmonth and 
the peak in deaths immediately thereafter are 
both evident. Just before the birthmonth, 


complete list of those buried in the Abbey is 
apparently not available (personal communication, 
Westminster Abbey staff). 

3 Our sampling procedure selects persons whose 
ascribed status is likely to be high but is not 
definitely so, because some persons with a dis- 
tinguished surname do not come from the family 
that made that surname famous. A fuller description 
of the selection procedures used in samples 3, 4, 5 
can be found in Phillips (1972). 
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Table 2. 


Months Before 


Number of deaths 





n = 348 
n/12 = 29.0 


Source: Table 1 


Table 3. 


Number of Deaths before, during, and after the Birth Month (Sample 1} 


Months After 


Number of Deaths before, during, and after the Birth Month 


(Samples 2, 3, 4, 5 and all 5 Samples Combined) 








Months Before 





Number of 
Deaths 





a 














Sample 2 

Sample 3° 17 23 26 28 28 
Sample 4° 10 14 12 11 812 
Sample ge 39 32 29 35 31 30 














All 5 samples 
combined 






99 105 96 103 105 90 








The Birth 
Month 












6.8 
29.5 
13.2 
32.6 





29 





38 26 31 






134 123 117 111 





4sample 2 includes those listed as buried in Westminster Abbey in the article, 
"Westminster Abbey," in Encyclopedia Americana and in Chambers Enoyolopedia. 


sample 3 excludes those listed in Who Was Who in America 1951-1960 who died 
outside of that period and those listed in Four Hundred Notable Americana. 


“Sample 4 excludes those listed in Who Was Who in America 1943-1950 who died 
outside of that period or during World War II and those listed in Four Hundred 


Notable Americane. 


dsample 5 excludes those listed in Who Was Who in America 1897-1942 who died 
outside of that period or during both World Wars and those listed in Four 


Hundred Notable Americans. 


21:1 (111.1-90) fewer people die than would 
be expected under the null hypothesis, a 
deficit of 19% [21.1/111.1]. On and soon 
after the birthmonth, 62.6 (507-444.4) more 
people die than would be expected under the 
null hypothesis, an excess of 14.1%. 


Relationship Between Fame and Size of 
Death-dip and Death-peak 


Earlier we supposed that a group of 
famous people is expected to produce a larger 
death-dip than a group of ordinary people. 
Elaborating this supposition, we now hypo- 
thesize that the more famous a group of 
people, the larger the death-dip it produces. 
Similarly, we hypothesize that the more fa- 


mous a group the larger the death-peak it 
produces. In order to test these two hypo- 


theses, we need measures of the death-dip and 


death:peak that are independent of each other 


_under the null hypothesis: of no relation 


between birth and death month. The use of 
independent measures enables us to test sep- 
arately the hypothesis relating degree of fame 
to size of the death-dip and the hypothesis 
relating degree of fame to size of the death- 
peak. i 


Our measures can be described most con- 
cisely by the following notation: 


period a = the month before the birth- 
month 


Y> 


a 
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6 5 4 3 2 1 & 1 


(The 
birthmonth) 


Figure 1, 
Samples Comb: 


period b = the four month period con- 
sisting of the birthmonth and the 
three months thereafter 

period c = the eleven month period con- 
sisting of all months except the 
month before the birthmonth 

E, = expected proportion of all deaths 
that should fall in the month before 
the birthmonth, given the null hypo- 
thesis 


As we noted earlier, E, is almost exactly 1/12; 
for convenience, we will assume that E, is 
exactly equal to 1/12. 
O, = observed proportion of all deaths in 
the month before the birthmonth 
The difference between the two statistics (O, 
Ea) is our measure of the size of the 
death-dip in the month before the birth- 
month. - 
Somewhat analogous statistics can be used 
to measure the death-peak: 
Ep = expected proportion of all deaths in 
period c which should fall in period 
b, given the null hypothesis 
In the eleven months of period c, 4/11 of all 
deaths should fall in the birthmonth and in 
the three months thereafter, given the null 


2 3 45 


mmber of ovary Beroa; During, and After Birthmonth (All Five 
ined). 


hypothesis; consequently, Ep = 4/11. 
Op = observed proportion of all deaths in 
period c which fall in period b 
The difference, Op - Ep, measures the size of 
the death-peak on and just after the birth- 
month. 

Given the null hypothesis of no relation 
between birth and death month, the measure 
of the death-dip (O, - E,) is independent of 
the measure of the death-peak (Op - Ey);* 
knowing the value of (O, - Ea) does not help 
to predict the value of (Op - E,). After 
classifying the members of the four hundred 
into groups of differing fame, we can use 
these statistics to measure the death-dip and 
death-peak for each of these groups. If our 
hypotheses: are correct, the more famous the 


Given Ho, these measures would not be in- 
dependent if Op and Ep were defined in a manner 
that might seem at first to be more sensible than the 
one adopted here: 

Ob = observed proportion of al! deaths in period b 
Ep = expected proportion ofall deaths in period b, 
given the null hypothesis. 
If these definitions of Op and Ep were used, the 
value of (Op - Ep) would not be independent of the 
value of (Oa - Eg); if (Oa - Ea) is a large negative 
number, than (Op -. Ep) is likelier to be a large 
positive number. 
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group the larger the death-dip and the death- 
peak it produces. 

There are obviously many ways to classify 
groups by fame. Our method is convenient 
and seems plausible. The best-known members 
of “the four hundred” are those whose names 
are “common knowledge,” which may be said 
to consist of the information shared by almost 
all members of a society. To find the members 
of the four hundred who are commonly 
known, we must locate a set of people who 
have learned only what is common knowl- 
edge. Of all the people in a society, children 
come closest to meeting this description. If a 
child has heard of someone in the four 
hundred, he must be very famous indeed. 
Thus the members of the four hundred who 
appear in children’s biographies may be 
judged to be better known than members who 
do not. 

Two series of children’s biographies were 
examined: Dodd, Mead’s (1966) and Bobbs- 
Merrill’s (1966). The criterion of coverage or 
non-coverage in these series can be used to 
classify members of the four hundred into 
groups of differing fame. Three different 
subgroups were formed from the origina! four 
hundred. Arranged in descending order of 
fame, they are: 

Group 1: Those of the four hundred 

whose -names are found in both of the 

children’s biography series. For example, 

George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 

Benjamin Franklin, Mark Twain, and 

Thomas Edison are in this group. 


Group 2: Those of the four hundred 
whose names are in only one of the series. 
For example, John Quincy Adams, John 
Hancock, Jefferson Davis, Edgar Allen Poe, 


Table 4. The Size of the Death-dip and 


and Alexander Graham Bell are in this 
group. 


Group 3: Those of the four hundred 
whose names are in neither series. For 
example, Samuel Adams, Millard Fillmore, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, H. L. Mencken, and 
Nikola Tesla are in this group. 


Table 4 gives the size of the death-dip and 
death-peak for ezch of these groups. As 
predicted, the more famous the group the 
larger its death-dip. This finding would occur 
1/6 of the time, given the null hypothesis of 
no relationship between degree of fame and 
size of death-dip. It is also clear from this 
table that the more famous the group the 
larger its death-peak, a finding that would also 
occur 1/6 of the time under the null hypo- 
thesis. Given the null hypothesis, the prob- 
ability that both findings would occur to- 
gether in the same sample is .028' (1/6 x 
1/6).5 Additional support for these findings is 
evident from a comparison of the samples in 
Tables 1, 2, and 3; the samples containing the 
most famous people (samples t and 2) also 
produce the largest death-dips and death- 
peaks. 


A DEATH-DIP BEFORE TWO OTHER 
OCCASIONS 


Interest in the death-dip would be more 
fully justified if this phenomenon appeared 
before other important occasions in addition 


to the birthdays of the famous. Having shown 


’The probability of the joint finding is the 
product of the probabilities of each separate finding 
because the size of the death-peak has been defined 
so as to be independert of the size of the death-dip. 


Death-rise for Groups of Differing Fame 





Groups of Tota, Number of Deaths Number of Deaths size of the Size of the 
Differing Number in the Month in Birth Month, [eath-dip Death-rise 
Fame in Group Before the and 1,2,3 Months (0, -E. ) (Op -Ep) 

Birth Month Thereafter a a 
1 55 1 29 -.0651 .1734 
2 129 4 53 -.0523 -0604 
3 164 11 53 -.0162 -.0172 


Note: See text for description of groups and for definition of measures of 


death-dip and death-rise. 


y 


ce 
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a death-dip before a domestic event, we will 
now demonstrate that this phenomenon exists 
before a political occasion and before a 
religious occasion as well. In this dem- 
onstration, we will use official statistical 
reports on all deaths, not just the deaths of 
famous persons. Thus, in our analysis of U.S. 
mortality before elections, we will be ex- 
amining millions of deaths, not just hundreds. 


A Death-dip Before U. S. Presidential Elec- 
tions (1904-1968) 


There is a death-dip in September and 
October of an election year if the mortality 
level in this period is less than the average 
mortality level in September and October of 
adjacent years.® The following statistics are 
used to measure the mortality level in election 
years and in non-election years: 


no. of U.S. deaths in Sept. and Oct. of 
the ith election year 


total no. of U.S. deaths in the ith elec- 
tion year 


1Ej = 


This is the proportion of all U.S. deaths in the 
ith election year falling in September and 
October of that year. In our series, 1904 is the 
first election year examined; hence E, is the 
proportion of all U.S. deaths in 1904 that fall 
in September and October of that year. 


no. of U.S. deaths in September and 
October of the year before the ith 
_ election year. 


~ total no. of U.S. deaths in the year 
before the ith election year 


Ei 


This proportion measures the U.S. mortality 
level in September and October in the year 
beforethe ith election year. For example, ,E, 


is the proportion of all U.S. deaths in 1903 in 
September and October of that year. 


ê Because the election campaign generates in- 
terest in the election well before Election Day, we 
assumed that a pre-election death-dip would be. 
spread over a two-month period. We cannot calculate 
U.S. death-dips for the elections prior to 1904 or 
after 1968, because the necessary data are lacking. 
Although we found a death-peak after the birthday, 
we do not find a peak in mortality after elections or 
after the Day of Atonement. 


no. of U.S. deaths in Sept. and Oct. 
_ Of the year after the ith election year 


255 total no. of U.S. deaths in the year 
after the ith election year 


This proportion measures the US. mortality 
level in September and October of the year 
after the ith election year. 

If E; <(, 5 + 2E))/2, then there is a death- 
dip before the ith election, because the US. 
mortality level in September and October of 
the election year is less than the average U.S. 
mortality level in September and October of 
the adjacent (nonelection) years. The death- 
dip hypothesis states that there will generally 
be a death-dip in September and October of 
election years. More formally, H, states: 

Probability (E; > (1 Ej + 2 E;)/2 Probability 
(E;>GE; + 2E;)/2). This hypothesis 
can be opposed by a null hypothesis stating 
that there is no tendency for the mortality 
level in September and October of election 
years to be lower or higher than expected. 
That is, Hy states: 

Probability (E,>(,E, + 2E;)/2) = Prob- 

If we let Dj = (Ei +2Ep/2 — E, we can 
rephrase Ho: 

Probability (D;>O) = Probability (D;<O) = 
5 


That is, the probability that there is a pre- 
election death-dip equals the probability that 
there is none. 

Table 5 gives the values of Ej 
(,E;+2E)/2, and D; for the seventeen pres- 
idential elections 1904-1968. The mortality 
level is lower than expected before thirteen 
out of seventeen elections; that is, E; > (,E; + 
2E;)/2 for thirteen elections.” We will reject 
the null hypothesis in favor of the death-dip 
hypothesis ‘if, under the null hypothesis, the 
probability of at least thirteen death-dips out 
of seventeen is less than .05. This probability 
can easily be calculated, if we assume that the 
size of the death-dip before any one election 
(D)) is independent of the size of the death- 
dip before any other. Given this assumption, 
and the null hypothesis, the probability of 
thirteen or more death-dips (out of 17) is 


7Two of these death-dips are very small. It 
might be thought that one should be conservative 
and not consider them as dips at all. Phillips 
(1970:41) provides additional evidence, justifying 
their classification as dips. 
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Table 5. U.S. Mortality in September and October of Election Years Compared with 
U.S. Mortality in the Same Months of Control Years 1904-1968 





(1) (2) 
Mortality Level in 
September and 

Year October of 
Election Year (B;)® 


Election 





1904 .1473 
1908 .1578 
19125 .1575 
1916 .1529 
1920 .1380 
1924 .1486 
1928 .1485 
1932 .1480 
Beo ig 
1944C .1532 
1948 .1553 
1952 .1571 
1956 .1592 
1960 -1576 
1964 1613 
1968 1560 





Sources: U.S., 


: = eet a T 


Average Mortality 
Level in September and 
October of Control 
Years C(,E+22)/2] 


Difference between 
Mortality Level in’ 
Control and in 
Election Years [(3)-(2)] 


.1525 +.0052 


-1579 +,0001 
.1528 - 0047 
21521 -.0008 
. 1469 +.0089 
.1497 +,0011 
.1503 +.0018 
-1526 +.0046 
-1507 +,.0035 
1515 +, 0006 
1533 +,.0001 
.1557 +. 0004 
.1559 -.0012 
.1623 +.0031 
-1595 +.0019 
.1576 -.0037 
.1609 +.0049 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Mortality Statie- 
ties, yearly volumes, 1903-1936. U.S., 


Department of Health, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare, Public Health Service, annual report, Vital Statte- 
ties of the United States, 1937-1968, and Monthly Vital Stattsttos 


Report, 1969. 
Note: 


Deaths are classified by month and place of occurrence. 


From 1903- 


1932, data are for U.S. Death Registration Area; after 1932, data are 


for the entire U. S. 


“Mortality levels for election years have been normed for a year of 365 days. 


b 


Data for the control year, 1917, exclude deaths of the Armed Forces. 


“pata for 1940-1945 exclude deaths of Armed Forces overseas. 


.025:* Consequently, we reject Ho in favor of 
the death-dip hypothesis, and conclude that 
there is a statistically significant dip in US. 
mortality before U.S. presidential elections 
(1904-1968). 


A Death-dip Before the Jewish Day of Atone- 
ment (New York City, 1921-1969) 


On the Day of Atonement, the holiest day 
of the Jewish year, the observant Jew asks 


This probability is calculated from the bi- 
nomial distributions (n = 17, p = .5, x > 13). Like 
many other tests, the binomial requires the as- 
sumption of independence among the observations 
(in this case, among the Dj). It would be convenient 
to make this assumption, but unwise to do so, if 
there is evidence against it. Phillips (1970) tested for 
dependence among the Dy and found none: con- 
sequently we assume independence among the Dj 
and apply the binomial test to them. For a more 
detailed discussion and for the application of this 
argument to the other data examined, see Phillips 
(1970). 


and receives forgiveness for his misdeeds of 
the previous year. On this day, the Jew is 
most free from sin, and there is a legend that 
all Jews who die cn this day will be admitted 
to Heaven. In ouz examination of mortality 
before the Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur), 
we would have preferred to examine Jewish 
deaths only, but this is not possible with U.S. 
vital statistics tables. Instead, we examined 
mortality. in New York City, a city whose 
population was ap pproximately 28% Jewish 
from 1921 to 1969. 

In the search for a death-dip before Yom 
Kippur, one must use techniques different 
from those used in the investigation of pre- 
election mortality. Because Presidential elec- 


> Phillips (1970) documents the size of the 
Jewish population from 1921-1969. At the be- 
ginning of this invesiigation it was decided arbitrarily 
to begin the series of observations with the last year 
(1921) in which there was large-scale Jewish im- 
migration into the U.S. In this year, the first 
immigration quota bill was introduced. 


e> 


«g 
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tions do not occur every year, one can use 
non-election years as “controls” to determine 
whether pre-election mortality is unusually 
low. This procedure cannot be employed for 
yearly events like Yom Kippur and other 
holidays. For most such annual occasions, 
there is no way to separate the presumed 
effect of the occasion on mortality from the 
effect of the season in which the occasion 
occurs. Thus, for example, any death-dip 
found before Christmas might be due to this 
holiday, but on the other hand, it might be 
merely a seasonal fluctuation in mortality. 

However, it ds possible to separate the 
effect of the occasion from the effect of the 
season for those annual occasions which occur 
at a different date each year. If the death-dip 
before an occasion like Yom Kippur “moves 
around” the calendar in a way that corre- 
sponds to the “movement” of Yom ees 
then the death-dip is associated with Yom 
Kippur and not with the season in which this 
holiday occurs. This point is evident from 
Figure 2, which displays hypothetical daily 
mortality before Yom Kippur, on the assump- 
tion that there is a death-dip extending over a 
one month period before this occasion.'° 

Inspection of Figure 2 reveals that the 
September mortality level should be lowest 
for those years in which Yom Kippur falls 
around September 30, say September 28- 
October 3, inclusive. Yom Kippur fell on one 
of these days in 1922, 1925, 1930, 1933, 
1941, 1949, 1952, 1960, 1963, 1968, during 
our observation period. These years will be 
called “Y-years.” The following statistics are 
used to measure the September mortality level 
in a Y-year and in the years adjacent to it: 


no. of N.Y C. deaths in Sept. of the ith 
Y-year 


= total no. of N.Y.C. deaths in the ith 
Y-year 


Yi 


This proportion measures the N.Y.C. Septem- 
ber mortality level in a Y-year. For example, 
Y; is the proportion of all N.Y.C. mortality in 
the first Y-year (1922) falling in September of 
that year; similarly, Y2 is the proportion of all 
N.Y.C. mortality in September of the second 
Y-year, 1925. 


10Informal observation suggests that Yom 
Kippur, unlike the presidential election, arouses little 
interest two months before its arrival. Consequently, 
it was assumed before the analysis that if there were 
a dip before Yom Kippur, it would extend over a 
one month period only. 


Level 
of 
Mortality 





Yom Kippur 


Level 
of 
Mortality 





Yom Kippur 


Figure 2, Assumed Relationship Between the Desth-dip 
and You Kippur, for Different Dates of this Occasion. 


no. of N.Y.C. deaths in Sept. of the 
year before the ith Y-year 


1Yi= totalno, of NYC. deaths in the year 
before the ith Y-year 


This proportion measures N.Y.C. September 
mortality level in the year before the ith 
Y-year. For example, , Yj is the proportion of 
all N.Y.C. deaths in 1921 falling in September 
of that year. 


no. of N.Y.C. deaths in Sept. of the 
year after the ith Y-year 


P total no. of N.Y.C. deaths in the year 
after the ith Y-year 


This proportion measures the N.Y.C. Septem- 
ber mortality level for the year after the ith 
Y-year. 

The size of the N.Y.C. death-dip in Sep- 
tember of a Y-year is measured by the 
difference between the N.Y.C. September 
mortality level in the Y-year. and the average 
N.Y:C. September mortality level in the adja- 
cent years: 


G Yj+2Yp/2 ~ Yi= NDj 


2Yi 
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We found it convenient to define equiva- 
lent statistics of U.S. nortality in these 
periods. This can be done by substituting a 
“U” for the “Y” in the above statistics, and 
by substituting “U.S.” for “N.Y.C.” For 
example, the size of the U.S. death-dip in 
September of the ith Y-year is measured by: 


(, Uj + 2Up/2 —Uj = UDi 


This is the difference between the U.S. mor- 
tality level in September of the Y-year and the 
average U.S. mortality level in September of 
the adjacent years. 

In terms of these statistics, the death-dip 
hypothesis states: 

H,: Probability (NDj>0)> Probability 
(NDj <0) 
The null hypothesis opposed to this states 
that the probability of a N.Y.C. death-dip 
equals the probability of no New York City 


death-dip: 
Ho: Probability (WDj>0) = Probability 
(NDj < 0) = .5 


The first column of Table 6 gives the values 
of ND; for the ten Y-years in the period 
1921-1969. NDj >0 for eight of these years. 


It is difficult to decide whether this evidence 
justifies rejection of Ho, because it is difficult 
to evaluate the probability under Ho of eight 
or more death-dips. The results of our investi- 
gation of pre-Yom Kippur mortality are in 
part predictable from the results of our 
investigation of pre-election mortality; know- 
ing the size of the U.S. death-dip in Septem- 
ber and October of an election year (Dj) helps 
one to predict the size of the N.Y.C. death-dip 
in September of a Y-year (NDj)."! 
This difficulty may be circumvented by 
` rephrasing the death-dip hypothesis (H, ) and 
the null hypothesis (Hg) so that testing the 
null hypothesis is unaffected by the statistical 
dependence of NDj and Dj. If H; is true, then 
H, should be true also. H,’ states that the 
size of the N.Y.C. death-dip in September of a 
Y-year (NDI) should generally be bigger than 
the size of the U.S. death-dip in September of 
that year (Di). Hı states: Probability (ND; 
> yD) > Probability (ND; < UD). On the 
other hand, if Ho is correct (there is no 


11We need mention only one reason for the 
dependence between nDj and Dj. Some of the data 
used to calculate nD, are also used to calculate Dj. 
For example, nD, is calculated from New York City 
mortality in 1951, 1952, 1953, and in September of 
these years. D, , is calculated from U. S. mortality in 
1951, 1952, 1953, and in September and October of 
these years. 


death-dip associated with Y-year Yom Kip- 
purs), then H/ should be true also. Ho states: 


Probability (ND;j> UDj) = Probability 
(NDj < UD) = 5 


That is, the New York City death-dip in 
September of a Y-year has no tendency to be 
smaller or larger than the U. S. death-dip in 
the same period. Given Ho, knowing the size 
of U.S. pre-election death-dips (Dj) does not 
help one to predict the difference in size 
between N.Y.C. and US. death-dips 
(NDj — UDj) in September of a Y-year. Ac- 
cordingly, we can test Hg even though we 
have already examined U.S. pre-election mor- 


ty. 

Table 6 gives the size of the N.Y.C. 
death-dip in September of a Y-year (NDj), the 
size of the U.S. death-dip in that period (Di) 
and the difference in size of the two death- 
dips (NDj — UDj = Qi). The N.Y.C. death-dip 
is larger than the U.S. death-dip nine times 
out of ten. Given Hg, the probability that 
NDj> UD; at least nine out of ten times is 
.011. We reject Hg in favor of the death-dip 
hypothesis that, in Y-years, the N.Y.C. death- 
dip before Yom Kippur is larger than the U.S. 
deathdip in that period. 


Replication of Pre-Yom Kippur Death-dip 
(Budapest, 1875-1915} 


Despite the statistical significance of our 
findings for New York City, one would be 
more confident that a death-dip exists before 
Yom Kippur if a death-dip before Yom 
Kippur appeared in an additional population. 
There are few other American cities in which 
Jews constitute a large fraction of the popula- 
tion. However, at least one European city, 
Budapest, had a large Jewish population at 
one time.'* During the period 1875-1915, 
approximately 22% of Budapest’s population 
was Jewish (Budapest statistische Amt, 1925). 

Between 1875 and 1915, Y-years occurred 
on 1876, 1881, 1884, 1887, 1892, 1895, 
1900, 1903, 1906, 1911, 1914. Given the 
death-dip hypothesis, the September mortal- 
ity level in each Y-year should be lower than 
the average mortality level in September of 
adjacent years. Our measures of Budapest 
mortality levels are analogous to our measures 
for New York City: 


no. of Budapest deaths in September 
of the ith Y-year 


B= total no. of Budapest deaths in the 
ith year 


12We would like to thank Dr. Elvira S. Rapaport 


for mentioning this fact. 


Ve 


o 
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Table 6. 
Yom Kippurs, 1921-1969 


The Size of the 


ny. n N.Y.C. Death-dip 
weet Before Yom Kippur B 
(Di) 
1922 +.0068 
1925 -.0019 
1930 +.0008 
1933 +.0001 
1941 +.0015 
1949 -.0032 
1952 +.0029 
1960 +.0032 
1963 +.0034 
1968 +,0036 
Sources: New York City data--data for 
State, Department of Health, M 
1967, 1969 are from New York 
report, Summary of Vital Stat 
for 1968 are from New York Ci 
Vital Statistics Tables (1968 
City; data for all other year 
Biostatistics, Annual Statist 
U.S. data--U.S., Department o 
ity Statistics, yearly volume 
Health, Education, and Welfar 
Vital Statistios of the Unite 
Statisttas Report, 1969. 
Note: Prior to 1930, N.Y.C. deaths 


later, N.Y.C. deaths are by p 
usual place of residence is N 
only if they die within New Y 
years have been normed for a 


no. of Budapest deaths in Sept. of the 
year before the ith Y-year 


1Bi = total no. of Budapest deaths in the 
year before the ith Y-year 


no. of Budapest deaths in Sept. of the 
year after the ith Y-year 


2Bi = total no. of Budapest deaths in the 
year after the ith Y-year 


The first statistic measures the Budapest 
mortality level in September of the ith Y-year. 
For instance, B, measures the Budapest Sep- 
tember mortality level in the first Y-year 
(1876). The last two statistics measure Sep- 
tember mortality levels in the years before 
and after the Y-year. The size of the Budapest 
death-dip in September of a Y-year is mea- 
sured by the difference between the Septem- 
ber mortality level in the Y-year and the 
average mortality level in September of the 
adjacent years: 


Comparison of N.Y.C. and U.S. Death-dips before "Y-Year" 


The Size of the 
U.S. Death-dip 


Difference in Size 
of N.Y.C, and 


efore Yom Kippur U.S. Death-dips 
(Py) (Pinup: 
+.0022 +,0046 
-.0027 +.0008 
-.0009 +,.0017 
-.0023 +,0024 
+,0014 +,0001 
-.0018 ~,0014 
+.0014 +,0015 
+.0019 +.0013 
+,0013 +.0021 
+,.0024 +,0012 


1959, 1962, 1963, 1964 are from New York 
onthly Vital Statteatias Review; data for 
City, Department of Health, annual 

istios and Monthly Vital Statistios; date 
ty, Department of Health, Service and 

) for Health Center Districts, New York 

s are from State of New York, Office of 
teal Report of the Department of Health. 
f Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Mortal- 
s, 1903-1936. U.S., Department of 

e, Public Health Service, annual report, 
d States, 1937-1968, and Monthly Vital 


are by place of occurrence. For 1930 anc 
lace of residence, but decedents whose 

ew York City are "credited" to that city 
ork State. Calculations for all leap 
year of 365 days. 


(, Bj + 2B;)/2 — Bi = BDj 


The death-dip hypothesis can be phrased in 
terms of these statistics: 

Probability (BDj > 0) > Probability’ 
(pDj < 0) 
The null hypothesis states: 

Probability (BD; > 0) = Probability 
(BDj < 0) 

Table 7 gives the values of Bj, (,Bj+ 
2 Bj)/2, and BD; for 1875 to 1915. There is a 
death-dip (RDj>0) for nine of the eleven 
Y-years in this period. We will reject Ho in 
favor of the death-dip hypothesis if, under the 
null hypothesis, the probability of at least 
nine death-dips out of eleven is less than .05. 
This probability is .032; accordingly we reject 
Ho in favor of the hypothesis that, in the 
Y-years 1875-1915, there is generally a dip in 
Budapest mortality in the month before 
Yom Kippur. When taken together, our Buda- 
pest and New York City findings show a 
death-dip before Yom Kippur over a ninety 
year observation period (1875-1915, 
1921-1969). 
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Budapest Mortality in September of "Y-Years" Compared with 


Budapest Mortality in September of Control Years, 1875-1915 


Differen&s) between 





in September of Control Mortality Level in Control 


Y-Year In September of 
Y-Year (B;) Years C(,B,+28,)/2] Years and in Y-Year [(3)-(2)] 
1876 0672 .0715 +0043 
1881 0751 0693 - .0058 
1884 -0624 0688 +.0064 
1887 .0728 0811 +.0083 
1892 0656 0725 +.0069 
1895? .0749 .0796 +.0047 
1900 .0655 .0687 +,0032 
1903 .0709 .0781 +.0072 
19068 .0680 .0781 +.0101 
1911? .0809 .0699 -.0111 
19144 .0710 .0728 +.0018 
Sources: Except for the years 1894-1898 and 1902-1915, all data come from 
Budapest, Die Funfstgjahrige Entwickelung Budapests, 1873-1923, Publi- 
cationen des Statistischen Amts der Haupt-und Residenzstadt Budapest, 
Budapest, 1925. Data for 1894-1898, 1902-1904, 1908-1912 are from 
Budapest, Statisttech-Administratives Jahrbuch der Haupt-und Resi- 
denastadt Budapest, Communal Statistisches Bureau, Budapest. This 
source also provides Jewish annual mortality for 1905-1907, 1913-1915, 
but Jewish September mortality for those years are taken from 
Budapest, Monatshefte der Budapester Communal-statisttschen Bureau. 
Note: Deaths are classified by place of residence. Calculations for leap 


years have been normed for a year of 365 days. 


*The death-dips for these years have been calculated for Jewish mortality only. 
Information on monthly Jewish mortality does not seem to exist for 1893 and 


earlier, or for 1899-1901. 


Variation in the Size of the Death-dip by the 
Religion of Those Dying 


If the desire to experience Yom Kippur 
helps a person to survive beyond that occa- 
sion, then Jews should produce a larger 
death-dip before Yom Kippur than non- 
Jews. Because the appropriate data are 
lacking, the death-dips of different religious 
groups cannot be compared in New York 
City, but they can be compared in Budapest, 
where mortality statistics are classified by 
religion for at least some of the years we have 
examined. In all, Jewish and non-Jewish 
death-dips can be calculated for five Y-years: 
1895, 1903, 1906, 1911, 1914. Table 8 
presents the size of these death-dips: For all 
five Y-years, the Jewish death-dip is larger 
than the non-Jewish death-dip. The probabil- 
ity of this result is .031, given the null 
hypothesis that the Jewish death-dip has no 
tendency to be, larger or smaller than the 
non-Jewish death-dip. Jews produce a larger 


13We have not hypothesized that Jews alone 
should produce a death-dip. Persons labeled “non- 
Jews” may produce a small one before Yom Kippur 
if some of them converted from Judaism but 
retained parts of their old religious identity. 


death-dip before Yom Kippur than do non- 
Jews. 


Alternative Interpretations of the Death-dig 
Phenomenon 


There is good evidence for the existence of 
the death-dip because statistically significant 
death-dips have been found in a variety of 
locations and time.'4 Nevertheless, our ex- 
planation of this phenomenon must remain 
tentative. The death-dip interpretation cor- 
rectly predicted the occurrence of death-dips; 
still, one might prefer a more conventional 
interpretation of the death-dip phenomenon. 
Four such interpretations will be discussed 
here (for further details, see Phillips, 1970). 

1) The Effect of Misregistration. It is 
possible that an impending social event is 
important enough to disrupt the activities of 
medical and legal officials, who postpone the 
registration of deaths until after the event, 
thus creating a death-dip before it. This 


14Jn addition, there is some evidence of a 
death-dip before the Olympic Games (in the cities 
that hold them), and before Thanksgiving (Phillips, 
unpublished analyses). A death-dip before 20th 
century British coronations was sought but not 
found. 
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Jewish and Non-Jewish Death-dips before "Y-Year" Yom Kippurs, 


Table 8. 
Budapest, 1895-1914 
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The Size of the 


The Size of the 








Y-Year” Jewish Death-dip Non-Jewish Death-dip 
1895 +.0047 -.0033 
1903 +.0072 +.0021 
1906 +.0101 +.0011 
1911 -.01108 -.01113 
1914 +.0018 -.0024 
Note: See sources cited in Table 7. 


explanation cannot account for the death-dip 
before the birthdays of famous persons, be- 
cause their deaths are a matter of historical 
record and are hardly subject to registration 
error. It is plausible to suppose that any 
disruption of registration activities before 
Yom Kippur would be most evident just prior 
to that event. If this is so, the death-dip 
before Yom Kippur should be concentrated in 
the few days before that occasion. However, 
using daily and weekly mortality records, 
Phillips (1970) has shown that the death-dip is 
not concentrated in this fashion but instead 
extends over the entire month before Yom 
Kippur. This evidence seems to be incon- 
sistent with the misregistration explanation. It 
is conceivable that registration activities are 
disrupted during the two months prior to the 
Presidential election; even if this is so how- 
ever, the death-dip before elections does not 
result from late registration of deaths, because 
the U.S. mortality we have analysed is classi- 
fied by date of occurrence, not by date of 
registration. 

2) The Effect of the Seasons on Mortality. 
We have previously noted that the procedure 
used to find a death-dip before Yom Kippur 
corrects for the effects of the seasons on 
mortality. We controlled similarly for seasonal 
effects on pre-election mortality by compar- 
ing deaths in September and October of 
election years with deaths in the same period 
of non-election years. The death-dip before 
the birthdays of famous Americans was dem- 
onstrated by showing that the observed 
number of deaths before the birthday is less 
than the number expected. Because this ex- 
pected number was calculated by contingency 
table techniques, which take into account the 
seasonal distribution of births and deaths, any 
death-dip found before the birthday cannot 
be explained as a seasonal fluctuation in births 
or deaths. 


3) The Effects of Unusual Excitement. 
The excitement of a birthday celebration 
might overstrain an old person and lead to his 
death. If this is so, one might find a peak in 
deaths just after the birthday. If there are 
more deaths than expected just after the 
birthday, then it is likely that there will be 
fewer deaths than expected in any other 
period, for example, just before the birthday. 
In other words, the existence of a death-peak 
after the birthday increases the chances of a 
death-dip just before it. This might be a 
plausible interpretation of the death-peak 
after the birthday, but it is not an adequate 
explanation of the death-dip just before it. 
The “excitement interpretation” implies a 
generalized dip in deaths spread evenly over 
all months except the birthmonth and the 
three months thereafter. This sort of death- 
dip is not observed. Instead, we find a more 
localized death-dip which seems to be concen- 
trated in the month before the birthday, and 
this type of death-dip is not explainable by 
the “excitement interpretation.” In addition, 
this interpretation cannot explain the death- 
dips before the elections or before the Day of 
Atonement, because a death-peak is not ob- 
served after these ceremonies. 

4) The Effects of Medical Care. Physicians 
may work unusually hard-to protect the lives 
of patients who are anxious to experience an 
important event. If this is true, then any 
death-dip produced by this medical process 
should be very much smaller in the early years 
of U.S. history, when medical care was much 
less effective than it is today. The evidence is 
not consistent with this expectation. If we 
classify the four hundred into those who die 
before the median year of death (1894) and 
those who die thereafter, we find that the 
death-dip produced by the early group is 
about the same size as the death-dip produced 
by the later one. Of the early group 4.65% 
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(8/172) die in the month before the birth- 
month; while 4.62% (8/173) of the later 
group die in this period. The sample of 
famous Englishmen also provides data incon- 
sistent with the medical care explanation. The 
median year of death for the British sample is 
1,778; 2.5% (1/40) of the early group die in 
the month before the birthmonth, while 
7.32% (3/41) of the later group die in this 
period. A more detailed analysis of the death- 
dip produced at different times may yet 
uncover support for the medical care interpre- 
tation; but at present, such support is lacking. 

In the future, new tests of the death-dip 
interpretation may render it invalid and new 
interpretations of the death-dip may be more 
consistent with the data. At present, however, 
the death-dip interpretation appears to be the 
best of those suggested here. 
Discussion 

The death-dip, like suicide, is a minor 
demographic phenomenon’® and its sociologi- 
cal interest lies mainly in the light it sheds on 
social and cultural processes. The size of the 
death-dip before a ceremony appears to re- 
flect the degree to which people are involved 
within that ceremony, and consequently the 
degree to which they are attached to that 
segment of the culture which is symbolized by 
the ceremony. If this is so, the death-dip can 
be used as a technique to investigate a variety 
of social problems. By comparing the size of 
the death-dip before the different ceremonies 
of a culture, we can estimate the relative 
importance of different segments of that 
culture. Comparison of the size of the death- 
dip before the same ceremony in different 
cultures should reveal similarities and differ- 
ences between those cultures. By examining 
temporal changes in the size of the death-dip 
before a ceremony, we can learn about the 
fluctuating importance of that ceremony and 
of the cultural segment it symbolizes, The use 
of the death-dip technique to investigate these 


15In the United States, suicides constitute about 
1% of all recorded deaths (see Vital Statistics of the 
United States, yearly volumes), On the average, 
about 1% of those expected to die before Pres- 
idential elections do not do so. The corresponding 
figure for the New York City death-dip before Yom 
Kippur is 2%. About 3% of Budapest Jews expected 
to die before Yom Kippur do not do so. In our 
pooled sample of famous people, about 17% of those 
expected to die before their birthdays do not do so. 
For a more detailed analysis of the size of the 
death-dip before various occasions, see Phillips 
(1970). 


and other problems will be discussed in more 
detail below. 

The death-dip phenomenon can be used to 
investigate the detachment of a suicide from 
his culture. It is probable that this detachment 
proceeds gradually, first from one aspect of 
the culture, then from another, until finally 
the suicide is so much separated from society 
that he separates himself from life. It is 
possible that each suicide becomes socially 
detached in an idiosyncratic fashion: one loses 
interest in religion but remains involved in 
politics, while another does the opposite. 
However, it is more likely that suicides con- 
form to a pattern of detachment; perhaps 
they lose interest in the peripheral aspects of 
their culture before the core of their culture 
ceases to concern them. Because monthly 
suicide statistics are available, we can easily 
compare the suicide’s response to a particular 
ceremony with the response of those who die 
from other causes. If suicides generally lose 
interest in some ceremonies but maintain 
interest in others, they should produce death- 
dips before the latter ceremonies, but not 
before the former. Furthermore, because sui- 
cides are less attached to society than ordi- 
nary people, they should produce death-dips 
before a smaller range of ceremonies than 
ordinary people do. By comparing a list of 
ceremonies before which suicides produce 
death-dips with a list of ceremonies before 
which ordinary pecple produce death-dips, we 
can learn how much suicides have detached 
themselves socially, and in what way. 

Emigrants, like suicides, detach themselves 
from a culture, but, unlike suicides, they 
acquire a new one. The death-dip phenome- 
non can be used to investigate the ways in 
which emigrants Jose one culture and gain 
another.’ How long does it take before the 
ceremonies of the mother culture cease to 
interest the emigrants? Which segments of the 
mother culture are given up first, and which 
are relinquished last of all? Is this “core 
culture” of the emigrant similar to the “‘core 
culture” of the suicide, or do suicides and 
emigrants detach themselves from their cul- 
tures in different ways? How long does it take 
before the ceremonies of the host culture 
begin to interest the emigrants? During the 
assimilation of the emigrant group, there may 
be a time when they are attached to the 


16The birthplece and citizenship of the deceased 
ig normally listed on his death certificate (United 
Nations, 1954). Consequently, emigrant mortality 
can be separated from the mortality of indigenous 
populations, and we can calculate the size of the 
death-dip produced ty emigrants alone. 
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ceremonies of both their cultures. For a time, 
they might have a “double culture,” some- 
what like Jews who celebrate both Christmas 
and Chanukah. On the other hand, there may 
be a time when the emigrant. is marginal to 
both his cultures; perhaps he has been taught 
contempt for his mother culture and its 
ceremonies but has not yet committed himself 
to the ceremonies of his host culture. The size 
of the death-dip before the ceremonies of the 
two cultures should reflect the changing 
values of these events in the lives of the 
emigrants. 


A particular segment of the culture (and its 
associated ceremonies) may be more impor- 
tant in one society than in another, and the 
relative importance of this segment could be 
investigated with the death-dip phenomenon. 
For example, elections probably interest 
Americans more than Russians; and if this is 
so, there should be a larger death-dip before 
U.S. elections than before the equivalent 
Russian events. Similarly, Russians are un- 
likely to produce death-dips before religious 
ceremonies; while Italians or Spaniards might 
be expected to do so. By comparing a list of 
ceremonies before which Russians produce 
death-dips with a list of ceremonies before 
which Italians produce death-dips, one might 
learn about the similarities and differences 
between the two cultures. 

A similar technique might be used to 
compare and contrast subcultures within a 
society. In our society, males and females 
probably have different subcultures, and they 
probably value some U.S. ceremonies differ- 
ently. Traditionally, men have been more in- 
terested than women in sports and in politics; 
while women are probably more interested in 
religion. There is some fragmentary evidence 
of a death-dip before the Olympic Games in 
the cities that hold them (Phillips, unpub- 
lished analyses). Do males produce a larger 
death-dip than females before-this event? In 
general, what is the list of ceremonies asso- 
ciated with large male death-dips, and what is 
the equivalent list for females? How much do 
these lists overlap (how similar are the male 
and female subcultures) and what is the 
nature of the ceremonies associated equally 
with male and female death-dips? With time 
and with increasing equality between the 
sexes, have the male and female subcultures 
merged more and more completely? 

Similar questions might be asked of other 
subcultures, for instance, that of the young, 
and that of the old. Has the “generation gap” 
between these subcultures widened, so that 
the ceremonies which interest the old arouse 
less and less interest in the young? 
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It is possible that subcultures overlap so 
that they all share a common “core” culture, 
symbolized by a set of “core” ceremonies 
which generate death-dips in all subcultures. 
Alternatively, subcultures might overlap like 
the strands of a rope—each strand overlaps 
with some others, but no strand overlaps with 
all. In this case, there should be no core 
ceremonies in the society. 

Finally, cultural changes can also be inves- 
tigated with the death-dip. In discussing the 
historical changes in his society, Durkheim 
(1961 :476) noted: 


The French Revolution established a whole 
cycle of holidays to keep the principles 
with which it was inspired in a state of 
perpetual youth (Durkheim, 1961:476). 


[But]the great things of the past which 
filled our fathers with enthusiasm do not 
excite the same ardor in us...We can no 
longer impassionate ourselves for the prin- 
ciples of...Christianity...and human 
equality and fraternity seems to us today 
to leave too large a place for unjust 
inequalities. ... In a word, the old gods are 
growing old, or already dead, and others 
are not yet born (Durkheim, 1961:475). 


Durkheim used his observations to explain the 
high French suicide rate, but we can use them 
for another purpose — to predict that death- 
dips before postrevolutionary ceremonies 
should grow larger for a while (as the new 
culture takes root) and then smaller as dis- 
illusionment and disinterest set in.!7 As- 
suming that Durkheim’s observations and the 
death-dip interpretation are both correct, one 
would also predict that the death-dips before 
the ceremonies of Durkheim’s day should be 
quite smail indeed. 


Some Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
Death-dip Indicator 


Like suicide, the death-dip is a social!’ 
indicator constructed from mortiality sta- 


17These predictions can be checked with French 
mortality statistics, which have been collected since 
1792 (Shryock and Siegel, 1971:28). 

18 At present, we have restricted ourselves to the 
sociological implications of the death-dip; biological 
and psychological implications have not been con- 
sidered. In the future, one might wish to calculate 
the size of the death-dip produced by each disease 
separately. These calculations might reveal the de- 
gree to which diseases are differentially susceptible 
to psychological or social phenomena — in other 
words, the degree to which they are psychosomatic. 
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tistics; the nature of these statistics helps to 


determine the methodological strengths and . 


weaknesses of the death-dip technique. First, 
mortality statistics are amongst the most 
accurate sources of social scientific data; 
consequently, the size of the death-dip can be 
accurately calculated. Secondly, death-dips 
can be calculated for a wide range of places 
and times, because many nations and their 
subunits collect and publish mortality sta- 
tistics, and some have been doing so since the 
nineteenth century.'? Finally, the death-dip 
is an unobtrusive measure, in contrast to 
many conventional indicators of attitude or 
opinion. Verbal responses to a question are 
sometimes biased, because the respondent is 
too embarrassed or scared to reveal his true 
feelings. The death-dip as an indicator is 
unlikely to suffer from this bias. 

Mortality statistics also have a number of 
limitations, which tend to restrict the ap- 
plicability of the death-dip technique. First, 
mortality tables do not provide detailed infor- 
mation on the characteristics of the deceased. 
For example, many countries do not tabulate 
deaths by religion. In some cases, this type of 
limitation can be overcome by examining the 
mortality of very small areas, which tend to 
contain homogeneous populations. Thus, for 


It would be interesting to see if diseases with 
unknown etiology produce larger death-dips than 
diseases whose causes are known. 


The psychologicalimplications of the death-dip - 


might also be of interest. What are the specific 
motives which underly the general desire to ex- 
perience a ceremony? Perhaps these motives can be 
analyzed in terms of the rewards associated with the 
realization of an identity appropriate to a ceremonial 
occasion. Although the activation of an identity (and 
of the rewards contingent upon it) is often pro- 
blematic in everyday settings, such precariousness 
may well be less common during ceremonies. On 
these occasions, there is consensus on the identity to 
be activated; and the rewards for the activation can 
be reliably anticipated. Consequently, the individual 
may be unusually motivated to experience a cer- 
emony, because on these occasions the rewards of 
identity activation may be unusually reliable and 
strong. 

19Death registration systems were started in 
Austria, in 1784; in Belgium, 1796; Denmark, 1646; 
France, 1792; Ireland, 1864; Italy, 1865; 
Netherlands, 1811; Norway, 1685; Portugal, 1911; 
Sweden, 1686; United Kingdom (Scotland), 1864; 
United Kingdom (England and Wales), 1875. Some 
of the United States started death registration 
systems as early as 1848, but the U. S. as a whole 
started such a system in 1900, and attained full 
coverage in 1933 (Shryock and Siegel, 1971:28-9). 


example, New York City classifies mortality 
statistics by race for thirty subareas of the 
city. When non-whites are excluded from the 
analysis, some of these subareas are almost 
entirely Jewish. If necessary, one could also 
get more detailed information on the char- 
acteristics of the deceased from an exam- 
ination of his death certificate, or from 
biographical data. 

A second limitation of the death-dip tech- 
nique has been alluded to earlier in this paper: 
rigorous demonstration of a preceremonial 
death-dip is not possible if the ceremony 
occurs once a year at exactly the same date. 
Thus, we can seek a death-dip before Easter 
but not before Christmas, before Election Day 
but not before July 4th, before the World 
Series but not before the Indianapolis 500. 
Although a death-dip before a fixed annual 
event cannot be rigorously demonstrated, 
presumptive evidence for a death-dip can be 
provided if the annual event is more im- 
portant to some people than to others. If 
Christians are less likely than Jews to die 
before Christmas, if patriots are less likely 
than others to die before July 4th, then there 
is some evidence that these events generate 
death-dips before them. 

Despite these limitations, one could easily 
mention additional social and cultural pro- 
cesses that might be investigated with the 
death-dip technique. However, as Durkheim 
noted at the end of Suicide, “the important 
thing is not to draw up in advance a plan 
anticipating everything, but rather to set 
resolutely to work.” 
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Appendix I 


Evaluating the Statistical Significance of the 
Death-dip Before the Birthmonth and of the 
Death-peak Thereafter 


The Statistical Significance of the Death-dip 
Before the Birthmonth (Sample 1). 


To calculate the statistical significance of 
the death-dip before the birthmonth, we need 
to assume that the birth and death dates of 
any person in Sample 1 are independent of 
the birth and death dates of any other person 
in the sample. It is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to evaluate this assumption; con- 
sequently, we will accept the assumption 
without attempting to test it. Given this 
assumption, we can now show that the death- 
dip before the birthmonth and the death-peak 
thereafter are both statistically significant. 

Earlier, on page 8 we noted that, under the 
null hypothesis of independence between the 
month of birth and month of death, almost 
exactly 1/12 of all deaths are expected to fall 
in the month before the birthmonth. For 
convenience in testing H,, we will assume that 
this probability is exactly equal to 1/12. We 
observe sixteen deaths in the month before 
the birthmonth. If the probability under H, 
of sixteen or fewer deaths out of 348 deaths is 
less than .05, we will reject H, in favor of the 
alternative hypothesis of a dip in deaths 
before the birth month. This probability is 
approximately .01 (see Tables of the Cumu- 
` lative Binomial, 1955). Accordingly, we reject 
the null hypothesis in favor of the death-dip 
hypothesis. 


The Statistical Significance of the Death-peak 
onand After the Birthmonth (Sample 1). 


Any test of the statistical significance of 
the death-peak after the birthmonth must not 
be affected by our prior finding of a sta- 
tistically significant death-dip before the 


birthmonth. The following procedure has 
been designed to ensure that the statistical 
significance of the death-peak after the birth- 
month is independent of the statistical sig- 
nificance of the death-dip before it. 

In evaluating the significance of the death- 
peak, we will use some of the definitions 
provided on page 8: 
the month before the birth- 
month 
the four month period con- 
sisting of the birthmonth and 
the three months thereafter 
the eleven month period con- 
sisting of all months except 
the month before the birth- 
month 
We will frame our death-peak hypothesis in 
terms of the relationship between periods b 
and c. Thus phrased, it can be tested inde- 
pendently of the death-dip hypothesis. 

Under the null hypothesis of independence 
between the birth and death months, 4/11 of 
the deaths in period c should occur in period 
b (period b/period c = 4/11). We observe 140 
deaths in period b, and 332 deaths in period c. 
We will reject H, if the probability under Hy 
of 140 or more deaths out of 332 is less than 
.05. This probability is approximately .01, so 
that the null hypothesis is rejected in favor of 
the alternative hypothesis that there is a peak 
in deaths on the birthmonth and in the three 
months thereafter. 

In sum, we have found a death-dip before 
the birthmonth, and a death-peak thereafter; 
and each of these findings is significant at the 
.05 level. Our testing procedures were de- 
signed to ensure that the statistical sig- 
nificance of the death-dip is independent of 
the statistical significance of the death-peak. 
Consequently, a significant deathdip and 
death-peak would occur in the same sample 
less than twenty-five times in ten thousand 
(.05 x .05), under the null hypothesis of 
independence between the birth and death- 
month. i 


period a = 


period b = 


period c = 


v 


a~ 
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THE INTERNAL STRATIFICATION OF THE WORKING CLASS: 


SYSTEM INVOLVEMENTS OF AUTO WORKERS IN 
FOUR COUNTRIES * 


, WuırramĮm H. Form 
University of Ilinois, Urbana-Champaign 
American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (December):697-711 

The relevance of structural differentiation for social stratification has rarely been studied 
empirically, This research compares automobile workers of different skill levels for their 
involvement in the femily, work group, union, neighborhood, community, and nation in four 
countries varying in industrial development. In the more industrialised countries, compared 
to other employees, skilled workers participate more in work-related social systems and in 
systems which extend beyond family and neighberhood, The increasing differences in par- 
ticipation within the working class which accompany industrialization and the increasing 
social power of the skilled workers in the community partly result from their greater 
ability to link other systems to their solidary work groups. Industrialization and structural 
differentiation of soctety may not homogenize industrial workers but rather create internal 
cleavages which increase the social power of skilled workers and decrease the possibility of a 
unified or radical working class movement. 


The Problem 


feel that social bonds among factory 

workers are weak; even though they 
inhabit the city, workers, like peasants, live 
in an organizational desert, clinging to their 
families (cf. Babchuk and Edwards, 1965: 
150-2). Although some studies show that 
the work life and the non-work life of indus- 
trial employees are highly segmented and 
socially impoverished (Dubin, 1956; Gold- 
thorpe, et al., 1968), other evidence supports 
an opposite conclusion: that industrialism 
forges solidary work groups, rapidly pulling 
workers into social systems beyond the fam- 
ily (Meissner, 1971; Lambert, 1963; Form, 
1972). 

The resolution of this issue is important 
for political analysis. If social life inside and 
outside the factory is poorly developed and 
segmented, a successful working class move- 
ment is unlikely. However, if workers are 


C's commentators on the present scene 


*I am grateful to Joan Huber for many helpful 
suggestions and to Gary Abbott for help in prepar- 
ing the data for analysis. I am also indebted to the 
field directors of this study: Paolo Ammassari for 
Italy; Richard Gale for Argentina; Baldev R. 
Sharma for India; and Steven E. Deutsch for the 
United States. The following agencies supported the 
research: The Social Science Research Council, the 
Fulbright Commission, the National Science Foun- 
dation, and the Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations at the University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign . 


able to forge a solidary work organization 
and link it to others in the community, a 
successful social movement is possible. The 
inability of factory workers in advanced in- 
dustrial societies to bring about radical 
change suggests that they lack unity and~ 
consensus on political goals. This research 
attempts to explain an apparent anomaly: 
that, although industrial workers do forge 
a plant community and become involved in 
many social systems outside the factory, 
they fail to become an independent and co- 
hesive political force in the society. My posi- 
tion is that industrial workers are not a 
homogeneous mass, but a stratified body 
with strong cleavages between the skilled 
and less skilled workers. The more indus- 
trialized the society, the more distinctive 
skill strata become in their plant and com- 
munity involvements. The structural differ- 
entiation attending industrialization (Smel- 
ser, 1963:105-16) is accompanied by a 
pattern wherein skilled workers become in- 
creasingly active in various social systems 
of the society, more differentiated from the 
unskilled in their behavior, and more inde- 
pendent in their politics. 

Evidence to demonstrate this position re- 


‘quires data on the entire range of social 


system involvements of workers for each 
skill level. This study obtained data on 
worker involvement in the family, work 
group, union, neighborhood, community, and 
nation. To ascertain whether industrializa- 
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tion affects patterns of involvement, fac- 
tories were selected for study in four coun- 
tries which varied in extent of industrializa- 
tion: India, Argentina, Italy and the United 
States. 

It would be pointless to examine the rela- 
tionship of skill and level of industrialization 
to the system involvements of workers if 
those involvements were very- small. Else- 
where (Form 1972; 1973a; and 1973b) I 
reported that workers in all four countries 
had developed a rich texture of social rela- 
tions inside and outside the factory. They 
forged strong personal ties in the plants as 
well as strong attachments with others inside 
and outside their neighborhoods and in vari- 
ous community organizations. Life outside 
the factory was not completely absorbed by 
the family. Workers had interest in and 
knew the main problems of the union, neigh- 
borhood, community, and nation. Since simi- 
lar patterns were found in all nations, it 
appears that workers adapt to industrialism 
rapidly (cf. Inkeles, 1969; Lambert, 1963; 
Reynolds and Gregory, 1965). However, in 
the more industrialized countries, those most 
active in the work group and union were also 
the most active in systems outside the fac- 
tory. This evidence suggests that the system 
integration of workers may proceed from 
the economy to the broader society (Moore, 
1965:42-86). 

Given the relatively high levels of worker 
involvement in systems inside and outside 
the factory, the question is whether the pat- 
terns of involvement vary by skill level and, 
if they do, whether they are relevant for 
working class politics. Sociologists have 
demonstrated that social interaction oppor- 
tunities in the plant are quite diversified. 
Sayles (1963), Blauner (1964), and Meiss- 
ner (1969) have shown that the amount of 
technological constraints on workers deter- 
mines their discretionary time on the job 
and this, in turn, affects the amount of their 
contact with fellow workers. But scholars 
disagree whether extraplant activities are re- 
lated to inplant interaction. Wilensky (1962: 
2-4) summarizes three main positions on 
the issue. The spillover hypothesis states 
that those who interact most in the work 
group are most socially active outside the 
plant; conversely, those most isolated at 
work withdraw the most from the social life 


of the community. The compensation hy- 
pothesis states that those most isolated at 
work become most active socially outside 
the plant and vice versa. The no-relation 
hypothesis holds that plant and outplant 
activities are independent of each other. 

Each hypothesis assumes a different pat- 
tern of institutional linkage or a different 
view of human nature. The spillover hypoth- 
esis assumes that the work place dominates 
other institutions; activity patterns at work 
carry over into the community. Thus Meiss- 
ner (1971:243) suggests that social skills 
practiced on the job are useful in non-work 
situations. Since isolated workers cannot 
learn social skills, they withdraw from com- 
munity activities. The compensation hy- 
pothesis assumes that humans need a mini- 
mum amount of interaction; what they do 
not get at work, they seek in the community. 
The no-relation hypothesis assumes complete 
institutional segmentation as well as seg- 
mented role structures. 

The compensation hypothesis is psycho- 
logical, and it has not been tested; whether 
isolated workers who participate in the com- 
munity are less frustrated than those who 
do not remains a speculative question. Soci- 
ologists have generally preferred the spill- 
over to the no-relation hypothesis on the 
assumption thar economic institutions initi- 
ate change in industrial societies. Since 
Durkheim (1964), sociologists have thought 
that institutional articulation is tenuous in 
newly industrializing societies and that it 
increases with economic development. This 
study takes the position that the spillover 
hypothesis best describes what happens to 
skilled workers and the no-relation hypothe- 
sis, what happens to the less skilled. Thus, 
in all countries, the skilled are expected to 
be the most involved in both work and non- 
work social systems and this pattern should 
be most apparent in the most industrialized 
societies. Moreover, the participational ad- 
vantages which the skilled have over the less 
skilled enables the skilled to exert greater 
influence in the systems in which workers 
participate; and this advantage should in- 
crease with industrialization. Why should 
this be so? 

An industrial society is a consumption so- 
ciety and industrial workers, like others, seek 
to maximize their consumption. Social par- 
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ticipation and engaging in “creative” leisure 
cost money. In a monetized society, social 
participation is both a consumption activity 
and a resource that can be mobilized for 
organizational control. Among industrial 
workers, the skilled earn the highest wages 
and are in the best position to increase their 
consumption, participation, and social power. 
They do this by linking social systems. Thus, 
the skilled have the greatest opportunity to 
become a cohesive group at work because 
they have greatest control over their work. 
The more advanced the technology, the more 
discretionary time skilled workers have on 
the job (cf. Davis and Goodman, 1970) be- 
cause they are used as specialists in tool- 
making and not directly on production, as 
is often the case at early stages of indus- 
trialization. 

The strategic use of time enables the 
skilled to build a solidary informal social 
system which, in turn, becomes the political 
base for union control (Spinrad, 1960). 
Unskilled workers have little opportunity to 
learn how to use social solidarity for pur- 
poses of organizational control. Moreover, 
the skilled learn that the union increases its 
bargaining effectiveness by linking to simi- 
lar organizations in the community and 
nation. Consequently, the widening set of 
system involvements from the factory to the 
larger community becomes for the skilled 
both a style of consumption and a pattern 
of increasing social power. This pattern so- 
lidifies with industrialization. As industrial 
societies become more integrated and more 
organizationally dense, skilled workers be- 
come more involved in both formal and in- 
formal systems inside and outside the fac- 
tory. To what extent do the data on social 
system participation in the four nations con- 
form to this theoretical model? Before this 
question can be addressed, the research sites 
of the study need to be described. 


Research Sites 


A single industry was selected for study 
to minimize variations in the technology and 
organization: the automobile industry is an 
advanced model of manufacturing, with a 
fairly standardized technology and organiza- 
tion. Representative samples of workers were 
. selected from manufacturing departments 
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of the plants.1 In general, unskilled workers 
were engaged in assembly operations; semi- 
skilled, in semiautomatic machine operations 
and in test, inspection and repair; and 
skilled workers, in operations to build, re- 
pair, and maintain machinery. Oldsmobile 
(OLDS) in Lansing represented the most 
technologically sophisticated plant in the 


most industrialized country. FIAT in Turin, 
Italy, represented a modern plant in a coun- 
try with an old but rapidly growing indus- 
trial base. Industrias Kaiser Argentina 
(IKA) in Cérdoba had a less modern plant 
than FIAT, in a country beginning mass 
production. Premier Automobiles Limited 
(PAL) in Bombay, represented a rather 
primitive technology in an essentially non- 
industrial country. 


FINDINGS 


Privileged Soctal Origins to 
Present Elite Status ? 


Does the social background of the skilled 
give them a participational advantage over 
other workers? Skilled workers were re- 
cruited from relatively more privileged back- 
grounds than other employees; in all four 
countries, a larger percentage of the skilled 
had grandfathers in non-farming occupations 
and fathers who were themselves urban- 
born skilled workers (see Table 1). More- 
over, more of the fathers of the skilled pro- 
vided their sons with superior educational 
and vocational training opportunities, and 
their sons experienced more upward occupa- 
tional mobility than other factory em- 
ployees. Somewhat older than their work- 
mates, the skilled had longer job tenure, had 
experienced less unemployment, and were 
more Satisfied with their jobs. Wages of 
skilled workers averaged 50 percent more 
than those of the unskilled in all companies. 
Finally, the skilled had a greater opportunity 
to participate in urban social organizations 
because, compared to the less skilled, more 
of them lived in the central city. All the ad- 


1The description of the plants, samples, and the 
communities are found in Form, 1972. 

2 All differences among skill levels reported in 
this paper satisfy the chi-square test at or below 
the 5 percent level. Probabilities from 5 to 10 per- 
cent level are reported as “tendencies.” 
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Table 1. Social Origitis and Present Status of Workers, by Skill Level (in percent) 


obDS PIAT IKA PAL 
Skill Level? 

Item Un Ss Sk Un Ss Sk Un Ss Sk Un Ss Sk 
Grandfathers~- y 

farmer 70 70 61 76 63 51 63 65 60 72 47 57 
Pathers-- 

urban born 18 23 21 29 31 36 27 18 23 5 16 7 
Pathers--. 

skilled” 12 20 28 15 21 31 37 42 52 36 53 49 
Education-- 

high 61 61 69 7 14 31 10 32 53 26 49 54 
Vocational 

training 3 2 35 28 24 50 21 12 30 6 6 5 
Upward occupe 

mobility 27 58 75 38 42 80 32 49 60 33 64 79 
Plant senior~ ; 

ity~-high 38 83 81 21 34 6l 38 50 67 34 27 52 
Residence- ; : 

central city 41 38 63 68 72 78 80 79 91 97 84 88 
Present occupe 

liked most 51 55 75 31 38 40 61 58 64 48 54 79 
Age--median 

years 28 33 39 32 33 36 27 29 32 33 30 35 
N (69) (133) (47) {94) (156) (56) (133) (37) (45) (95) (102) (65) 





êaUn=unskilled, Ss=semiskilled, and Skagkilled 


Dhor IKA, fathers were factory workers; for PAL, fathers were white collar 
workers or skilled. 


vantages which the skilled had over other 
employees increased with advancing indus- 
trialization.® 


Workgroup Interaction 


The question now is whether the skilled 
become more socially integrated in the fac- 
tory compared to the less skilled and hence 
are in a better position to control the union. 


Although all the data cannot be presented 


here, measurement of the amount, and the 
quality of worker interaction in the factory 
showed that: the higher their skill, the more 
workers were required to communicate with 
others in order to perform their jobs (Form, 
1972), the more they moved about freely 


8 These trends were least consistent in PAL be- 
cause young well educated higher caste workers 
had been recently hired as semi-skilled workers. 
Many older employees with long tenure and little 
education were skilled workers or had their wages. 


at their jobs, the more they made contact 
with others, the more they actually talked 
to others during working hours, the higher 
was the intimacy of their interaction, the 
more confidants they had in their work 
group, and the more satisfied they were with 
contacts with their fellow workers (see Table 
2). In short, the evidence supported the 
conclusion that skilled workers had forged 
a more solidary social system at work than 
the less skilled. As expected, these trends 
were stronger in the plants with the most 
complex technologies (OLDS and FIAT.) 


Union Involvement 


The greater work group solidarity of the 
skilled seemed to carry over into the union 
(cf. Sayles and Strauss, 1953).* The skilled 


t Blumberg’s (1968:217) review of the literature 
on union participation in various countries shows 
that the skilled held relatively more of the local of- 
fices including representation on workers’ councils. 
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Table 2. Coefficient of Contingency (corrected) between Skill Level and 
Indicators of Social Interaction at Work 

Items OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 
Must talk to five or more workers 2344 «306 N.A. 2370 
Can move about freely at work 05794489 -564 N.S? 
Twenty-five or more persons in workspace 408 0546 .209% T? 
Talks to eleven or more people 2313 0562 .222® 22228 
Has confidant among coworkers 2270 .163° «228 T? 
Two or more good friends among coworkers T .177° 61957 N.S.° 
Satisfied with contacts with coworkers 2228 N.S. 077? N.S." 
Index of quality of interaction (high) .441 2928 374 T 


aProbability of chi-square is between .05 and .10. 


Porend, but probability of chi-square above .10. 


SNot significant by chi-square test at the .10 level and no trend. 


bad longer tenure than the less skilled, had 
been union members longer, attended union 
meetings more often, were more acquainted 
with the noneconomic activities of the union, 
knew more of the names of local union offi-’ 
cials, showed more interest in union affairs, 
and more often discussed political and union 
issues with their fellow workers (see Table 
3). Moreover, the dominant posture which 
workers wanted their unions to take toward 
management varied. In the less industrial- 
ized countries (India and Argentina), work- 
ers wanted their unions to be militant; in 
Italy and the United States, they preferred 
unions to bargain and cooperate with man- 
agement. Differences among skill levels in 
union posture preferred increased with in- 
dustrialization. 

An attempt was made to measure the 
amount of political activity and the type of 
political ideology of the workers (see Form, 
1973a). In OLDS, the skilled workers were 
much more active politically than the less 
skilled; and they were also much more con- 
servative in their political ideology. In FIAT, 
four unions, ranging in ideology from busi- 
ness to Communist domination, competed 
for the workers’ loyalty; but only 15 per- 
cent of the employees were members and 
_ even fewer attended union meetings (cf. 
Neufeld, 1954). The two unions with the 
most power were supported by conservatives. 
In IKA, the skilled were the most highly 


involved in union affairs and the most radi- 
cal politically. However, their radicalism was 
directed not at changing the economic sys- 
tem of the country, but at winning a place 
for labor in the political economy (cf. Fillol, 
1961:90-2; Germani, 1966:388-91). In In- 
dia, recently employed and highly educated 
semi-skilled workers were the most radical 
but least active in union and political affairs. 
In no country did workers want the unions 
to focus primarily on political objectives. In 
short, skilled workers were more highly in- 
volved with unionism than other employees. 
This involvement was higher and more con- 
servative in the more industrialized coun- 
tries. 


Contacts with Workmates 
Outside the Plant 


The data on plant and union interaction 
suggest that the skilled workers formed a 
more cohesive occupational community than 
the less skilled workers. Did this cohesion 
carry over in the outside community as 
Durkheim (1964) and Simmel (1955:185-9) 
predicted? Evidence in Table 4 shows that 
relatively more of the skilled workers had 
extra-work contacts with friends both from 
their work group and other departments. 
Moreover, more of the skilled saw their work 
mates in meetings of the voluntary organiza- 
tions (not including the union) to which 
they belonged. In FIAT and IKA, more of 
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Table 3. Indicators of Union Involve- 
mant by Skill Level 
(in percent) 





Skill Level OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 


Attends Meetings Half 
or More Times 


Unskilled 43 “a1 37 36 
Semiskilled 54 9 31 46 
Skilled 73 2 44 43 
N (57) (9) (36)? (42)? 





Identifies Names of 
Union Officers 





Unskilled Al 38 42 65 

Semiskilled 48 39 41 57 

Skilled 66 28. 50 79 

N (51) (37)9 (44)? (66) 
Opinion of Union is 
Favorable 

Unskilled 79 74 73 78 

Semiskillad 78 84 62 80 

Skilled 95 84 73 b 72 b 

N (83) (8227 (69)? (77) 





Discusses Political and 
Economic Issues with 





Workmates 
Unskilled 45 17 40 41 
Semiskilled 66 27 35 37 
Skilled 60 37 67 29 
N (60) (26) (46) (36)? 
Dominant Opinion on Pre- 
ferred Union Posture 
Bar- Coop- Mili- Mili- 
gain erate tant tant 
Unskilled 38 41 45 52 
Semiskilled 26 52 35 54 
Skilled 43 59 A 34 53 
N (33) (50) (39)? (53)? 





Not significant by chi-square test at 
the .10 level. 


Ychi~square probability between .05~.10. 


the skilled spent some of their vacation with 
their fellow workers, while in OLDS and PAL 
more of the skilled exchanged visits with 
their neighbors who were fellow workers. 
A five-question index which summarized dif- 
ferent types of contacts outside the plant® 
(see Table 4), showed that more of the skilled 
workers had _outside contacts with 


5 Questions (simplified) were: Do you travel to 
work alone or with fellow workers? Do you visit 
friends in your neighborhood who are also your 
fellow workers? With whom do you get into dis- 
cussions of economic and political problems most 
often (mentions fellow workers)? Apart from 
relatives, did you spend any time with friends dur- 
ing your vacation (mentions fellow workers)? 
Excluding the union, are your fellow workers mem- 
bers of organizations to which you belong? 


Table 4. Five Indicators of Inter- 
action with Workmates Out- 
side the Factory, by Skill 
Level (in percent)® 





Skill Level OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 





Meets Friends in Work 
Group Outside the Fact- 


ory 
Unskilled 72 52 77 59 
Semiskilled 69 53 62 71 
Skilled a4 470 T 75 
N (74) (52) (71) (68) 


Meets Fellow Workers Not 
in Work Group Outside the 


Pactory 
Unskilled 62 51 32 48 
Semiskilled 58 57 43 50 
Skilled 59 ” 70 b 41 s 58 b 
N (59) (70) (37) (52) 


Meets Fellow Worker in 
Community Organizations 


Unskilled 14 18 15 10 
Semiskilied 25 26 19 12 
Skilled 57 29 b 20 b 17 
N (31) (24) (17) (13) 





Index of Outplant Inter- 
actions (0-5) High (3-5) 


Unskilled 14 29 17 17 
Semiskilled 24 37 21 21 
Skilled 27 p 48 la 14 e 
N (23) (36) (18)” (18) 





Quality of Interaction 
(0-6) High (3-6) 


Unskilled 33 40 51 65 
Semiskilled 63 48 43 65 
Skilled 68 56 61 72 


N (59) (52) (50)? (68)C 





"unless otherwise noted the probability 
of the chi-squares are below the .05 
level. 

2 


Pprobability of xê between .05-.10, 
“probability of the chi-square above .10. 


‘their work mates than the less skilled (cf. 
Wilensky, 1961:443). Finally, a six-item in- 
dex dealing with quality of contacts with 
fellow workers ê showed that more of the 


6 Questions (simplified) were: How do you feel 
about your daily contacts with your fellow work- 
ers? Is there among your fellow workers a person 
to whom you can talk about your most important 
personal problems? How many good friends are 
there in your workgroup (three or more)? Do 
you visit friends in your neighborhood who are 
also your fellow workers? Whose view do you 
attach most value in discussions of political and 
economic problems (mentions fellow workers)? 
With whom do you get into discussions of eco- 
nomic and political problems (mentions fellow 
workers) ? 


» 
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skilled had intimate contacts (see Table 4). 
The trend for skilled workers to have more 
outplant contact with co-workers increased 
with level of industrialization of the coun- 


try.” 
Free Time and Family Activities 


The influence of a stratum increased with 
the number of its ties to other groups in the 
community. Widened contacts should give a 
stratum a better view of how the community 
functions and how community concerns can 
be linked to work, union, and other arenas. 
Many have observed that unskilled workers 
limit their social contacts to family and kin 
(Knupfer, 1947; Berger, 1960:54-79; Haus- 
knecht, 1964:209) and consequently have a 
narrow view of the political process and their 
ability to influence it (Lipset, 1960:115-20; 
357-77). I examined the range of free-time 
activities in which workers participated dur- 
ing the week, the weekend, and vacation 
periods and the people with whom they inter- 
acted. The pattern of activities during the 
week was similar for all skill levels, except 
that more of the non-skilled tended to re- 
main at home and rest, while more of the 
skilled reported that they read books and 
magazines. Workers at all skill levels inter- 
acted with their work mates and other people 
with equal frequency. 

However, during the weekend (especially 
in the United States and Italy) more of the 
unskilled workers, especially the assemblers, 
spent their free time watching sports events 
and movies and visiting their friends and 
families. Relatively more of the assemblers 
in the IKA and PAL who were single or mar- 
ried and residing apart from their families, 
spent their weekends alone. In all plants, 
more of the skilled engaged in hobbies and 
participative sports; but in Argentina and 
India more of them held a second job and 
did house repairs. 

Even greater differences in activity patterns 
were apparent for the vacation period, In 


T Because single workers allegedly are freer of 


family responsibilities than married workers, an 
analysis was made of outplant interaction accord- 
ing to skill and marital status. No differences were 
found for OLDS; but in FIAT and IKA, more of 
the married skilled workers had higher outplant 
interaction, and in PAL more of the single skilled 
workers had higher interactions. 


all countries comparatively more of the un- 
skilled and especially married assembly-line 
workers visited their relatives. Although 
more of the unskilled stayed in town during 
vacations, when they left town, more of them 
visited their communities of origin. When 
the skilled travelled out of town, more of 
them visited other cities (see Table 5). Un- 
doubtedly the skilled could better afford out- 
of-town travel, but amongst workers who 
stayed in town, more of the unskilled re- 
ported doing odd jobs around the house with 
resting; while more of the skilled workers 
engaged in hobbies, reading, and participative 
sports (see Table 6). 

In sum, an analysis of the pattern of free 
time activities points to emerging differences 
in the life styles of workers at different skill 
levels; the higher their skill, the less passive 
their activities and the less they took place in 
local groups. An index of family orientation 
with items on preference for family members 
as confidants, the presence of kin in the 
neighborhood, and visiting kin as the major 
vacation activity, showed that skilled work- 
ers in OLDS and FIAT were less involved 
with their kin than the less skilled; but no 
differences among skill levels were found in 
IKA and PAL. Thus again, the skill levels 
were more differentiated in the most indus- 
trialized countries. 


Neighborhood Involvement 


Compared to the unskilled, the skilled 
workers are expected to be less involved with 
neighbors and local activities because they 


Table 5. Percentage of Workers Who 
Spent at Least Part of Their 
Vacation Out of Town, by 


Skill Level 


SS E ENET AE 
Skill Level OLDS FIAT IKA 
Unskilled 65 24 40 
Semiskilled 68 33 43 
Skilled 83 52 49 


N (71) (34) (43) 


aDoes not include those workers who 
went to their home towns to visit 
relatives. 


Dprobabi lity of chi-square above the 
-05 level. 
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Table 6. Activities Which Took Place at Home and Outside the Home During 
Vacation,® by Skill Level (in percent) 
Skill Level OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 
Odd Hobbies 

Home Other Home Cther Home Other Visit Jobs Reading 
Unskilled 44 48 45 35 62 37 43 28 11 
Semiskilled 30 70 34 45 74 26 26 15 24 
Skilled 14 86 25 54 51 49 30 34 16 
N 29 72 36 43 64 36 33 24 17 





"Home activities include visiting relatives, doing odd jobs around the house, 


and resting, 


Others include touring and engaging in hobbies. 


since PAL did not have formal vacations, weekend activities are used. 


are more occupied with events in the broader 
community, Table 7 shows that even though 
the skilled had resided in their neighborhoods 
longer than the less skilled, all strata were 
equally ready to change neighborhoods. 
Moreover, despite their longer local resi- 
dence, the skilled had fewer friends living 
in their neighborhoods than other workers. 
Except for India, fewer of the skilled re- 
ported that most of the friends they visited 
also resided in their neighborhoods, The 
more cosmopolitan orientation of the skilled 
was also reflected in the ract that fewer had 
friends who came from their region of origin 
or their community of socialization. Only in 
Italy did more of the skilled report that some 
of their friends came from their home towns. 
In Argentina and India, where formal neigh- 
borhood associations were common, fewer of 
the skilled reported participating: in them. 
Finally, more of the skilled shopped and 
patronized bars or teahouses located outside 
their neighborhoods. Although differences in 
items reflecting neighborhood involvement 
among the skill levels were not strong any- 
where, they were in a consistent direction 
(see Table 7). In conclusion, although the 
skilled resided in their neighborhoods longer 
than the less skilled, the skilled had fewer 
personal, family, and local commercial ties; 
the more industrialized the country, the 
stronger the trend. ; 


Community Involvement 


Since skilled workers are less involved with 
their kin and neighbors, they may become 
more active in community and national sys- 
tems, in conformance with the principle that 
people in higher socioeconomic strata tend 
to be more involved in larger social systems 
(Milbrath, 1965:101-41; Merton, 1957: 
402-6).° Being locally born might increase 
community involvement, but only in Italy 
were more of the skilled than unskilled born 
in the communities in which they were resid- 
ing. Moreover, mest workers everywhere, ir- 
respective of skill, were highly satisfied with 
their communities. 

Every indicator of community involvement 
revealed that the skilled were the most in- 
volved. In all countries, but especially in 
Italy and India, more of the skilled sub- 
scribed to local newspapers, In all countries 
the skilled were the most interested in news 
and events which were not exclusively local, 
while the less skilled reported more interest 
in purely local news (see Table 8). Manual 
workers do not normally join many formal 
organizations (Hyman and Wright, 1971) 
and this was the case in all four countries. 


8 Hamilton (1967) feels that despite this, the 
skilled are more similar to the unskilled than they 
are to white collar workers. 


ry 


ja 
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Table 7. Position of Skilled Workers Compared to Less Skilled Workers on 
Items Relating to Neighborhood Involvement? 








Items OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 
Years in neighborhood more* more same more 
Prefers to move residence sane sane more same 
Friends scattered in city more* more more’ sama 
Friends from region of origin fewer?’ fewer® same fewer 
Friends from hometown same more same fewer”? 
Percent of friends residing in 

neighborhood smaller smaller* smaller® same 
Exchanges visits with Workmates 

in neighborhood same same less more 
Participates in neighborhood 

organization -- -= less* less’ 
Shóps outside neighborhood more same more same 


Patronizes bar or teahouse 
outside neighborhood more more* more more 





@nifferences between skill levels below the five percent level by the 
chi-square test is indicated by an asterisk. No asterisks means that the 
chi-square probability was between .05 and .10. Probabilities above ten 


percent were interpreted as evidence of no differences between skill 
levels. 


fable 8. Indicators of Local Community Involvement According to Skill Level (in percent)® 


OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 
Skill Leval 

Item Un Ss Sk N Un Sa Sk N Un Sa Sk N Un Ss Sk N 
Interest in 

local news 50 43 35 (42) 43. 41 37 (40) 26 19 17 (21) 20 26 18 (22) 
Reads 

magazines 67 68 78 (70) 53 63 61 (60) 77 84 86 (81) 22 30 36 (29) 
Organisational 

member 32 Al 67 (46) 29 35 34 (33) 34 38 40 (37) 23 39 45 (34) 
Workmate in 

organization 14 25 57 (31) 18 26 29 (24) 15 19 20 (17) 10- 12 19% (13) 
Religious 

organization 

member 26 52 36 (41) 30 16 6 (18) ee 69 21 10 (14) 
Attends church 

weekl 24 28 38 (30) NeAs N.A. NAs N.A 26 39 28 (31) 61 60 43 (56) 
Community problems 

identified 

None and none 

known 38 21 12 (22) 39 29 21 (31) 13 9 4 (10) 24 26 29 (26) 
Institutional 22 33 31 (30) 3 10 13 (9) 3 2 3 (3) 6 6 14 (8) 


Moral-social 16 13 14 (14) 32 38 26 (34) 14 21 13 (16) 24 23 16 (22) 


än IKA, only 3 persons belonged to religious organizations, but the data for church attendance is 
for once s month or more frequently. For PAL, data are reported for reading magasinas weekly. 


Py AnNot Available. 
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But everywhere, more of the skilled belonged 
to organizations than the less skilled. Yet in 
all nations, the less skilled participated more 
regularly in organizations to which they did 
belong. This unexpected finding - reflected 
- different patterns of religious activity. More 
of the unskilled or semi-skilled belonged 
to religious organizations (excluding the 
church); and, except for the United States, 
more of them attended religious services 
regularly. Meissner (1971:250) regards re- 
ligious participation as an expressive activity, 
and his study shows that those who have less 
control over their work (e.g., unskilled) 
compensate by participating more heavily in 
religious organizations. Corroborative evi- 
dence was found in this study; more of the 
lower skilled workers participated in religi- 
ous organizations, and they did so with 
family members. When they participated in 
non-religious organizations, compared to the 
skilled, more went with friends or relatives. 
On the other hand, more of the skilled re- 
ported participating in non-religious formal 
organizations and doing this with their fellow 
workers (see Table 8). 

Finally, workers were asked to identify 
the most important problems facing their 
communities. In all nations except India, the 
higher their skill, the more workers could 
name specific problems. More important, 
the skilled tended to name problems which 
specific community agencies were designed 
to resolve (e.g., providing health care, educa- 
tional facilities, welfare and recreational 
services); while the less skilled tended to 
identify vague problems which community 
agencies could not readily attack, such as 
the rebelliousness of youth and the break- 
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down of morality. For most of the indicators 
of community involvement, differences be- 
tween skill levels were larger for the more 
than the less industrialized countries. 


National Involvement 


Three indicators of involvement in the 
nation were developed: ability to identify 
national issues which require organizational 
solutions, participation in discussions dealing 
with national economic and political prob- 
lems, and interest in national news. Surpris- 
ingly, fewer workers in the more industrial- 
ized countries were able to name important 
national problems. Perhaps the problems fac- 
ing the less developed nations were of such 
severity that even the least informed was 
aware of them. War with China and the 
threatening famine were on everyone’s mind 
in India and in Argentina; everyone wor- 
ried about runawav inflation and unemploy- 
ment. However, within each nation, more of 
the skilled than the less skilled identified 
national problems; and this trend was 
stronger in the more industrialized societies 
(see Table 9). 

Citizens need little knowledge of govern- 
ment to know that war and inflation call for 
government action, but they need more 
knowledge to identify specific problems which 
call for action by specific governmental agen- 
cies. Interviews were examined for references 
to problems requiring action by such specific 
governmental agencies as employment bu- 
reaus, medical organizations, educational 
offices, and economic development agencies. 
Data in Table 10 clearly show that relatively 
more of the skilled referred to specific govern- 
mental services, and this trend was stronger 








Table 9. Interest in National News and Participation in Economic and 
Political Discussion, by Skill Level (in percent) 
Skill Level OLDS FIAT IKA PAL 
g Discug- Discys- Discus- Discus- 

News sion News sion News sion News? sion 
Unskilled 50 46 57 36 74 37 80 66 
Semiskilled 57 62 59 49 81 47 74 68 
Skilled 65 67 '63 48 83 52 -82 80 
N (58) (59) (59) (45) (79) (46) (78) (70) 





"probability of the chi-square is above .05. 
i 


va 
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Table 10. Specification of National Problems and Organizational Means o 
Solve Problems, According to Skill Level (in percent) 
‘Skill Level OLDS FIAT IKa? , PAL? 
Problems Means Problems Means — Problems Means Problems Means. 
Named Named Named Named Named Named Named Named 
Unskilled 65 9 61 18 88 7 96 10 
Semiskilled 76 9 67 23 88 6 94 12 
Skilled . 94 °° 17 85 42 97 15 99 19 
N O © 2) (11) (68) (25) (90) (8) (95) 013) 


athe probability of the chi-square is above .05. 


in the more industrialized societies. 

On the individual behavioral level, indica- 
tors of national involvement include voting, 
working for political parties, reading national 
news, discussing national issues, and attend- 
ing meetings of organizations which have 
national concerns. Voting is not a valid cross- 
national indicator of national involvement 


‘because it was quasi-compulsory in Italy, 


voluntary in United States, and normative 
in India; in Argentina, elections were some- 
times cancelled. But working for political 
parties directly or through the union is a 
valid indicator of national involvement. In 
no country did more than 3 percent of the 
workers engage in such activity, an insuffici- 
ent number to analyze by skill level. 

An index of political interest for the United 


„States included the following items: interest 


in politics, voting in local, state, and national 
elections, contributing to a political cam- 
paign, and wearing a campaign button or 
car sticker. Skilled workers were found to be 
the most highly involved in politics (C = .38). 
An index of political activity was also avail- 
able for India with items relating to: interest 
in political news, voting in community, state, 
and national elections, membership in politi- 
cal organizations, and discussing politics 
with a party worker. Although the relation- 
ship between skill level and political activity 
was not statistically significant, more of the 
skilled than unskilled workers read political 
news and voted in the elections. However, 
nine long-tenured semi-skilled workers were 
the most active in political organizations. 
Two remaining indicators of national in- 
volvement were reading newspapers and par- 
ticipating in discussion of political and eco- 


nomic events. Data in Table 11 show that 
in all countries, the higher their skill the 
more workers were interested in both com- 
munity and national news. This trend was 
much stronger in OLDS and FIAT than it 
was in IKA and PAL. Finally, more of the 
skilled, with the possible exception of FIAT, - - 
discussed political and economic events. As 
in the case of other social systems, so it was 
for national involvement; differences among 
skill levels were larger for the more rather 
than the less industrialized nations. 


Anomtie 


By definition, where social integration is 
high, normlessness or anomie should be low. 
Thus, fewer of the people who are highly 
involved in related systems which emanate 
from the workplace and extend to the 
broader society should report feelings of 
normlessness. In this research, since the 
skilled most consistently exhibited such a 





Table 11. High Normless Anomie Accord~ 
ding to Skill Level (in 
percent) 

Skill Level OLDS FIAT? IKA PAL? 

Unskilled 28 40 13 64 

Semiskilled 28 42 9° 53 

Skilled 8 41 21 65 

Total 23 41 14 60 

N (304) (306) (315) (262) 





probability of the chi-square is 
above .05. 


\ 


oa 


pattern, they should display the least anomie. 

Also, since more workers in the more rather 

than in the less industrialized countries were 
, involved in related social systems, anomie 

should decrease with industrialization (cf. 

Durkheim, 1964:22-31; Moore, 1965:98~ 

109). - 

_‘A five-item Guttman scale of normlessness 

with a high coefficient of reproducibility 

(over 0.85) for each country ° showed that 

the highest anomie was found in PAL, fol- 
lowed by FIAT, OLDS, and IKA (see Table 
11). Only IKA was out of order and its 
workers exhibited lowest anomie. Three fac- 
‘tors may account for the low IKA scores: 
‘most of the workers were socialized in cities; 
compared to other workers in Córdoba, IKA 
employees received exceptionally good wages; 
IKA workers were quite voung and well 
educated-and they looked forward to a secure 
future in the expanding industrial sector. 

It is more difficult to explain the relation- 
ship between skill level and anomie. Only 
in OLDS did the findings conform to expec- 
tations; that is, the skilled had lower anomie 
scores than the less skilled (see Table 11). 
` “In FIAT and PAL there was no relationship, 
_, but in TKA the relationship was reversed. 
The interpretative problem is not severe for 
_ FIAT because employees from all skill levels 
were newly: exposed to industry and city 
life, so they responded similarly. The re- 
sults in PAL are also understandable: the 
problems in Indian society were so immense 
that all workers, regardless of skill, saw 
them as beyond control; thus, their high 
anomie. 

As indicated above, the Argentinians 
were urbanites and well-adapted to city 
ways. Only 20 percent of the skilled had 
high anomie scores compared to twice that 
percentage for FIAT and three times that 

for. PAL. These highly anomic IKA em- 


9 Items in this scale included: In the problems 
of daily life, it is always easy to know which is 
the right path to choose; nowadays, it is really 
difficult to rear children because what is right to- 
` day is wrong tomorrow; nobody agrees on what is 
good or bad because everybody follows his own 
ideas; it is easy to get agreement on things that 
are morally correct; there are so many organiza- 
tions with different ends, that one cannot trust 
any of them; the world today is changing so fast 
that it is difficult, in the problems of everyday life, 
to decide which is the right path to follow. 


ae 
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ployees were relatively young, highly edu-. 
cated, and upwarcly mobile workers who 
wanted to rise even more. They were dis- 
satisfied with their jobs and were planning 
to quit at the first opportunity. Significantly, 
they did not aspire to better industrial jobs; 
they wanted to become proprietors, mana- 
gers, or officials. Yet the economic outlook 
in that sector was discouraging, and they 
felt blocked by forces beyond their contro] 
(cf. Germani, 1966). 


THE RELEVANCE OF OTHER FACTORS 


Factors other than the skill level of work- 
ers can influence their social system involve- 
ments. Compared to those reared on farms, 
urbanites should be expected to be more in- 
volved in the organizational life of the fac- 
tory, union, community, and nation. Second, 
central city residents should have easier ac- 
cess to urban organizational life than those 
‘who live outside the city. Third, parents with 
school age children should be more involved 
with neighborhood and community activities 
than childless workers. Finally, those with 
superior education should be more involved 
in community and national affairs than the 
poorly educated because education gives peo- 
ple a wider view of the world. I expected 
these factors to be less important than skill 
in accounting for the social system involve- 
ments of workers. 

These four variables were run against all 
indicators of social system involvement. In 


no country were age, marital status, and. 


number of children associated with involve- 
ment in any social system. The only excep- 
tion was that, compared to the married, sin- 
gle workers spent more of their free time 
outside the home during the week and week- 
end. In all countries, community of socializa- 
tion was related only to neighborhood in- 
volvement; the rural-born were more highly 
involved. Community of residence was re- 
lated to involvement in other systems, and 
it varied inversely with extent of industrial- 
ization. In India, residence had no effect, 
but in Argentina central city residents were 
more involved in community and national 
affairs. In Italy and the United States, resi- 
dence -was decisive for system involvement 
in the classic pattern: those living outside 
the city were more involved in the family and 
the local neighborhood, while central city 


£ 
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residents were more involved in community . 
and national systems.?° 


Education influenced two areas in all four 
countries. The more highly educated spent 
more of their time during the week and week- 
ends reading and they were more interested 
in national news than the less educated. Edu- 
cation was also associated with community 
and national involvements of OLDS and PAL 
workers, but when level of education was 
controlled, differences by skill persisted only 
for OLDS. In the entire gamut of social sys- 
tems, skill level and occupation were found 
to be more consistently related to system 
involvement than any variable or combina- 
tion of variables. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The basic hypotheses of this papet tend 
to be supported, The labor force of the auto- 
mobile industry does not appear to be a 
homogeneous mass, but is socially stratified. 
Social system involvements for the skilled 
workers tend to conform to the spillover 
hypothesis, while the pattern for the less 
skilled seems to fit the no-relation hypothe- 
sis. Differences among skill levels increase 
with industrialization of the country. 

The greater work group solidarity of the 
skilled seems to be the natural outgrowth 
of working in a less restrictive technological 
environment. In union politics, the skilled 
profitably put their greater solidarity to 
work, Moreover, they carry over their work 
group and union contacts into community 
affairs more than the less skilled. The skilled 
are less absorbed in kinship networks and in 
the social life of neighborhoods, but they 
participate more widely in community af- 
fairs. They are more interested and more 
knowledgeable about both community and 
national affairs. In short, compared to the 
unskilled, the skilled conform more closely 
to a social class or an occupational com- 
munity, even more so in the most industrial- 
ized countries. 

The social significance of the increasing 


10 This pattern was absent in India because more 
Bombay residents were unskilled workers and had 
below average education than non-central city 


" residents. In the United States, the superior educa- 


tion of' non-city residents did not increase their 
involvement in community and national affairs. 


solidarity of the skilled and their increasing 
differentiation from theless skilled needs 
thorough exploration. Findings from this . 
study support the observation that, if indus- 
trial workers are going to launch a political . 
movement, their chances of success, insofar 
as it depends upon worker solidarity, are 
greater at the early stages of industrializa- 

tion when the structural differentiation of 
the community and the nation are-not highly 
developed and when skilled workers are not ' 
socialized to participate in external systems. 
When industry is new, the strongest bond 
among workers may not be their occupation, 
but their common identity as factory work- 
ers. The later elaboration of the occupa- 
tional and organizational structure of the 
society attracts skilled workers much more . 
than the less skilled. 


Scholars have stressed that industrializa- 
tion has some homogenizing effects (Kerr, 
et al., 1960), that wage differentials among 
the skill levels tend to decrease with time 
(Reder, 1968:403-14), that the working 
class becomes less distinct (see literature 
cited in Goldthorpe, et al., 1969:1-29), and 
that politically, industrial workers become 
part of the middle mass (Westley and West- 
ley, 1971). But data from this study sug- 
gest that the internal stratification of the 
working class may be increasing. Whether 
this trend makes the labor movement politi- 
cally conservative or diffuses labor’s political 


punch cannot be determined from one study.. ` 


However, sufficient material already demon- 

strates that many skilled workers feel that . 
their problems differ from those of the less 

skilled (Chamberlain and Cullen, 1971: 

424-6), The limited evidence from this study 
suggests that, with increasing industridliza- 

tion, the skilled may become less excited 

about either a working class social movement 

or joining the middle status groups of the 
society. Organizationally, the style of life of ` 
the skilled is similar to strata above them 

even though the rhetoric of the skilled reson-' 
ates with working class images. This paradox 
encourages non-ideological and pragmatic 
politics (cf. Hamilton, 1964:53-7; Michels, 

1959:292-4). It may well be that in ad- 

vanced industrial societies, skilled workers 

may become an autonomous special interest 

group in the union while joining conserva- 

tives in the national political scene. 
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` 


This article focuses on the failure of researchers to follow up on the classical voting studies 
done during the 1940's at Columbia University. A major consequence was the lack of re- 
search on the social structure of the informction flow generated during political campaigns. 
From an historical perspective, this has left a vacuum in our knowledge of voting, We 
also attempt to define a distinctly sociological dimension of voting. 


we classical studies of decision making 

in the 1940 and 1948 presidential elec- 

tions, The People’s Choice and Voting 
(Lazarsfeld et al., 1948; Berelson et al., 
1954), radically altered our conception of the 
dynamics of voting behavior. If classics are 
‘to be' measured by the research they gen- 
erate, however, these products of Cclumbia 
University’s Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search have an ambiguous status. 

Studies of the 1950 congressional e-ections 
‘(McPhee and Glaser, 1962) concluded the 
.. Columbia voting research. This dramatic 
. halt was not the result of analytical closure. 
-, As’ Rossi (1959) and others noted at the 
“time,! the Columbia voting studies raised as 

many interesting questions as they answered. 
Some of the most important, unanswered 
questions related’ to the flow of political in- 
formation and influence during a campaign. 
_ Using self-report data on the receipt of 
information and influence, the Columbia re- 
searchers were able to explore this issue 
‘from the perspective of individual respond- 
ents. Without social network data, however, 
‘they were unable to explore the social struc- 
‘ture of information flow. 

Whether the Columbia voting research, 

had it continued, would have pursued this 


., *I am indebted to Seymour Martin Lipset, 
Marshall Meyer, Karen Sheingold and Harrison 
White for comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 
1¥For a collection of essays on voting’ research, 
many of which were reactions to’ the ‘Columbia 
studies, , see Burdick and Brodbeck (1959). 
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issue is open to question.? The critical point 
is that subsequent voting research has not 
included social network data and the im- 
plicit Columbia research agenda has not 
been addressed.’ 

Recent voting research has been oriented 
toward a very different intellectual tradi- 
tion associated with the University of Mich- 
igan’s Survey Research Center (S.R.C.).4 


2 The desirability of collecting social network 
data was discussed by critics of the Columbia re- 
search (cf. Rossi, 1959). Such data were collected 
in subsequent studies done within the Columbia 
tradition (e.g, Coleman et al, 1966), Further, at 
the end of Voting the authors alluded to the 
possibility of expanding their focus, “. . . to make 
the conversation—the: pair or group of interlocu- 
tors—the unit of analysis” (Berelson et al., 1954: 
30). This point, however, was only one of a long 
list of future possibilities which the authors briefly 
discussed. There was little explicit treatment of 
social networks, per se, in the Columbia studies. 
Their analytical focus was consistently on individ- 
uals. They explored social contexts to specify inputs 
to individual decision making and not as independ- 
ent foci. 

3 We will limit discussion of voting research to 
the Columbia and Michigan studies. Given the 
financial resources required to mount sophisticated 
voting research, intellectual trends in the area have 
been set by such research institutes. The influence 
of the S.R.C. has been further enhanced by the 
easy availability of its research for secondary analy- 
sis through the Inter-University Consortium for 
Political Research. Obviously, our contention that 
the major questions raised by the Columbia studies 
remain unanswered applies to subsequent voting 
research generally. 

*Cf., Campbell et al, (1954); Campbell et al, 
(1960) ; Campbell et al., (1966). 
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The, S.R.C. researchers trace their intellec- 
tual heritage to V. O. Key, Tr., 
and eminent political scientist, and a prom- 
inent critic of the Columbia voting research 
(cf., Key, 1959).5 

The analytical focus of the two schools 
differs greatly. The Columbia studies, con- 
cerned with individual decision making, fo- 
cused on sociological independent variables 
—socio-economic and demographic attrib- 
utes, and, most distinctively; the flow of 
information and influence during the cam- 
paign. The primary emphasis of the Michi- 
gan studies has been attitudinal variables 
and the political content and implications 
of voting. They have focused increasingly 
on aggregate level issues; on elections and 
electorates rather than individual voters as 
units of analysis. The Columbia research 
broke little ground in this area. 


THE COLUMBIA RESEARCH® 


The core of the Columbia analysis was an 
explanation of two findings which, at the 
time, was quite surprising. 1) The virtual 
absence of flexibility in the behavior of 
American voters.” 2) The surprising char- 
acteristics of the minority of voters who were 
flexible. As noted in The People’s Choice: 


The notion that people who switch parties 
during the campaign are mainly the reasoned, 
thoughtful, conscientious people who are con- 
vinced by the issues of the election is just 
plain wrong. Actually they are mainly just 
the opposite. (Lazarsfeld et al., 1948:69). 


Both studies found that switchers were 
likely to be peripherally involved in politics 
and the campaign. 

The Columbia explanation of voting sta- 
bility focused on two factors. 1) The socio- 


5 For a more extensive, but similarly oriented 
critique of the Columbia research, see Daudt 
(1961). 

6 We will not attempt a complete exposition of 
the Columbia research, but will deal with those 
findings and analyses which bear most directly on 
the social structural lacunae mentioned above. 

T The vast majority of respondents in both 1940 
and 1948 voted in November for the candidate they 


had initially supported and for the party they had 


supported four years previously. The actual pro- 
portion of stable voters was 87% in the 1940 sam- 
ple (Lazarsfeld et al, 1948:xi) and 75% in the 
1948 sample (Berelson et al., 1954:22}. 
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logical base of political predispositions: 
Early’ voting intentions were not simply 
first hunches, but the cumulative product , 


of the historical experience of social groups. 
-Fhe most important historical reference - 


point for voters in 1940 and 1948 was their 
experience in. and the response of the par- 
ties to the Great Depression of 1929; 

2) The reinforcing effect of information 
received during the campaign: ê This effect 
was, in turn, related to: 


(a) The political homogeneity of primary 
groups. Most people interacted during ` 
the campaign with others with shared 
social characteristics, shared attitudes 
and, thus, shared political predispositions 
(Lazarsfeld et al., 1948:137-49;’ Berel- . 
son et al., 1954:88-109). 

(b) Selective perception and_ projection. 
With respect to direct media exposure, 
most people paid primary attention to 
information which reinforced their orig- 
inal intentions (Lazarsfeld et al, -1948: 
80-2). Further, the voter’s perception of 
the candidate’s stand on an issue. was 
affected by his own viewpoint. The re- 
sult of such projection was, again, to . 
reinforce early intentions (Berelson et 
al., 1954:220-2). i 

(c) The two-step flow of influence. The ex-. 
pdsure of many voters to the media was 
not direct, but was mediated by opinion’ 
leaders and group discussion (Lazarsfeld 
et al., 1948:151-2).® This filtering proc- 
ess eliminated’ or modified information ' 
inconsistent with the political predispo- 
sitions and prejudices of the group. 


(d) The role of organizations. Politically in- o 


volved organizations devoted most of 
their effort to mobilizing the faithful 
rather than converting the uninitiated 
(Berelson et al., 1954:50-3, 171+ a 


Elaborating these findings helped to: ex- 
plain why the “wrong” people were the 
most flexible. Since social and political in- 
volvement are correlated, those who were 


8 Throughout this discussion we will refer to 
“within campaign” communication. Obviously, the 
flow of political information is not limited to the 
formal campaign period. Nor, for that matter, is _ 
the campaign-related activity of politicians. Our 
purpose in using this phrase is to distinguish be- 
tween decision making and communication oriented 
toward explicit partisan choices, in contrast to 
more diffuse political discourse. 3 

® The “two-step flow” model was also pursued in 
other research (cf., Katz and Lazarsfeld, 1955; 
Katz, 1957). 
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more involved in politics were also likely 

` to be more intensively exposed to the rein- 
_ forcing political cues which dominated pri- 
” mary group communication. 
were more involved in politics also had the 
deepest partisan commitments and were 
thus more likely to activate processes such 
as selective perception and projection 
(Lazarsfeld et al., 1948:90-5; Berelson et 
al., 1954:223-6). 


LIMITS OF THE COLUMBIA STUDIES 


The major limitations of the Columbia 
research derived from dependence on self 
reports regarding the opinions and votes of 
their respondents’ associates. The research- 
ers recognized the high probability that 
some respondents projected their own views 
onto their associates (Berelson et al., 1954: 
89, f. 1; see also Laumann, 1969); thus 
doubts were raised about the accuracy of 
certain key findings. Furthermore, these 
self report data did not and could not re- 
veal the social structural context of decision 
making. This point is central to our whole 
argument and, thus, calls for elaboration. 

The major conclusion of the Columbia 
research was that voting must be seen as a 
` group process. What does this mean? The 
analytical focus of most -of the Columbia 
work is on individual decision making. In 
this context, “group process” refers to their 
` finding that a decisive element in decision 
making is the receipt of information and 
influence through interpersonal communica- 
tion. The major concern here is with the 
content of information received. If one can 
be reassured about their accuracy, self- 
report data are perfectly adequate for ex- 
ploring this issue. 

An alternative focus is the social net- 
works through which information and in- 
fluence flow. This raises the question of how 
information gets to the individual, in con- 
trast to what information finally . arrives. 
Social networks constitute social structures 
which exist independent of the perceptions 
of discrete individuals. The information an 
individual receives may emanate from 
others with whom he is not in direct con- 
tact and of whom he may be unaware. Thus, 
network structures cannot be directly 
studied within the confines of self report 


Those who > 


data. Direct network data are Serer a0 


Some specific examples of this analytical - 


distinction might be useful. 

A recurring theme in the Columbia re- 
search was that social isolation provides a 
promising base for political flexibility. More 
recent work by Converse (1962), Pinard 
(1968) and others, however, suggests that 
isolation is a double-edged sword. It pro- 
vides a base for both flexibility and in- 
action: 


[uninvolved people] .. . show a high suscep- 
tibility to short term changes in partisan at- 
titude provided that any new information 
reaches them at all. On the other hand, when 
the flow of information through the society 
is weak, these are the individuals who are 
most likely to experience no new informa- 
tion intake, and hence are individuals least 
likely to show changes in patterns of behavior 
if indeed they are constrained to behave at 
all (Converse, 1962:587). 


In other words, social isolation can be a 
base for flexibility, rigidity or inaction de- 
pending on what and how much information 
the individual is exposed to. 

What determines whether a piece of in- 
formation will reach a given individual or, 
at the aggregate level, how widespread the 
diffusion of a piece of information will be? 
Here isolation is a function not so much of 
individuals, but of social networks. 

Most research on isolation has had a 
psychological orientation deriving from 
Durkheim’s theory of anomie. This per- 
spective emphasizes subjective alienation 
from social norms rather than structural 
isolation from information flow.!! Even 
when the latter has been the focus, isolation 
has been treated as an individual rather 


10 Much research on social networks has been 
done in recent years. For relatively up-to-date re- 
search and bibliographies, see Mitchell (1969: 
350-9), Bott (1971:331-43) and Wellman and 
Whitaker (1972). 

11 The definition of isolation in Seeman’s in- 
fluential paper on alienation conveys the above 
emphasis: “[isolation is the assignment] . . . of 
low reward values to goals or beliefs that are 
typically highly valued in a given society” (See- 
man, 1959:89). Indeed, Seeman has objected to 
definitions of isolation related to friendship status 
because, “. . . it comes very close to being a 
statement of either social adjustment or differences 
in associational styles . . . and as such seems ir- 
relevant to the root historical notion of alienation” 
(Seeman, 1959:59, f. 20). 


N 


than a network property, the operative 
meaning of the concept being paucity of 
social ties. l 

The two most obvious analytically dis- 
tinct dimensions of isolation are network 
insulation and paucity of social ties. The 
latter relates to an individual’s direct con- 
tacts with other individuals. The former 
relates to the extent to which the indi- 
vidual’s network is linked, directly’ or in- 
directly, with other networks. 

Network attributes may be more im- 
portant than individual attributes in deter- 
mining the likelihood of new information 
reaching an individual. If a person has few 
social ties, but is connected to an open so- 
cial network (i.e., one which is linked to 
many other networks), a diffusion process 
would have to be widespread to reach him, 
but there would be no structural bar to 
eventual contact.1? By contrast, an indi- 
vidual who has more direct ties, but whose 
network is structurally insulated, might not 
be reachable by a standard diffusion process. 

These distinctions are vital at the aggre- 
gate level. Under what circumstances and 
by what processes can new social and po- 
litical movements (or parties) reach poten- 
tial supporters who are socially isolated and 
poorly exposed to the media? If the isola- 
tion in question is characterized by both 
paucity of social ties and membership in 
open social networks, the general support 
for and level of discussion about the move- 
ment in the population as a whole would be 
a critical parameter. 

If, however, we are talking about indi- 
viduals who are structurally insulated— 
members of closed networks or virtually no 
networks at all—the structural parameters 
of their mobilization would be quite differ- 
ent. A standard diffusion process would, 
presumably, have little impact here. Vari- 
ability in the organizational effectiveness 
of the new movement—particularly in its 
ability to reach people at the local level di- 


12 Indeed, the diffusion process need not be 
widespread if the network is strategically, lo- 
cated. Or, conversely, a non-isolated individual may 
not be exposed to new information if he is not 
strategically located. In other words, if our con- 
cern is with information flow, the key issue is not 
isolation, as we typically mean it, but patterns of 
disconnectedness in and between social networks. 
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rectly—would be a more critical parameter. 

To give a concrete example, Lipset 
(1950:167; 1960:122-3, 149-52) has re- 
ported evidence suggesting that the poor are 
least likely to be early joiners of new politi- 
cal parties, but often join in large numbers 
after the party has achieved a certain level 
of electoral success. Lipset has interpreted 
these findings to be a function of the “hope- 
lessness” of the poor. “Where the party is 
small and weak it cannot hold out the 
promise of immediate changes in the situa- 
tion of the most deprived” (Lipset, 1960: . 
120-3). 

Irrespective of the correctness of Lipset’s 
hypothesis, this phenomenon may also have 
a structural dimension. It may be that only 
after a new party has achieved a certain 
level of general support and organizational 
strength is its base adequate for diffusing 
information about the party to the politi- 
cally and socially uninvolved. Note this, 
alternative hypothesis relates not just to 
attributes of individuals, but also to attri- 
butes of the social networks .in which- they 
are embedded. 


To cite one other issue, the Columbia re- 
searchers devoted considerable attention 
to the apparently important political role 
of opinion leaders in primary groups. The 
major finding reported in The People’s 
Choice was a high correlation between pro- 
pensity to serve as an opinion leader ‘and 
exposure to the media. From this the au- 
thors developed the influential “two step 
flow of influence” model (Lazarsfeld et al., 
1948:151-2). 

In Voting they uncovered another inter- 
esting finding. Opinion leaders, in addition’ 
to being heavily exposed to the media, were 


also highly prone to seek the advice of - 


others (Berelson et al., 1954:110-12). This 
suggested to the authors the possibility that, 
“|, . unending circuits of leadership [run] 
through the community like a nerve system 
through the body” (Berelson et al., 1954: 
112). ; 

While these findings have great practical 
and theoretical significance, it must be, 
pointed out that models such as “two step 
flow...” or “. . . circuits of leadership . . .” 
relate to attributes of social networks, not of 
individuals. Correlations of individual at- 
tributes can neither confirm the empirical 


N6 ` oa 


reality of these models nor reveal their ẹm- 
pirical shape: They can only provide sug- 
- gestive metaphors, 


THE MICHIGAN RESEARCH ' 


The S.R.C. researchers, following Key, 
" were and are interested in analytically 
politicizing the study of voting, that is in 
studying voting as an input into the politi- 
cal system. They. are less concerned with 
the decision making process which precedes 
_voting—what they label “the psychology 
and sociology of human choice”’—than with 
the cumulative effect of such decisions on 
the partisan division of the electorate and 
how it reflects the response of voters to 
public policy (Campbell et al., 1960:4~—6). 

This general orientation and the Michi- 
‘gan researchers’ primary interest in atti- 
tudinal independent variables are clearly 
connected. In ‘studying political attitudes 
(and related variables such as knowledge 
and ideology), one uncovers the political 
‘ content of voting. A lesser interest in vari- 
ables intervening between attitudes and 
votes—voting intentions and within cam- 
paign communication—is also explicable. 
The Columbia work suggested that such 
variables have little independent effect on 
the vote. The power of attitudinal variables 


in predicting votes revealed in the early. 


S.R.C. research (Campbell et al, 1960: 
34—40) further confirmed this finding. In 
general,’ the classical voting studies all sug- 
gested that attributes the individual brings 
with him to the campaign effectively deter- 
mine voting behavior. 

_ There is a final point relevant to the is- 
' sue of research continuity. The Columbia 
theoretical perspective dictated local sam- 
pling. Had the implicit research agenda we 
have been alluding to been pursued, local 
sampling would have been even more im- 
perative. In contrast, a primary interest in 
aggregate characteristics of the electorate, 
particularly attitudes, calls for the kind of 
national random sample which the S.R.C. 
researchers have employed. In other words, 
for the S.R.C. researchers systematically 
to have followed up on the.Columbia research 
would have required more than adding or 
deleting items on their questionnaire. A 
. basic and, from the S.R.C. point of view, 
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undesirable change of research design 
would have been required. i 


The S.R.C. researchers have systemati- 


. cally studied the attitudinal bases of voting 


behavior. They have also, as we indicated 
earlier, increasingly addressed their atten- 
tion to aggregate level issues.1* At the 
heart of this approach has been a typology 
of different kinds of presidential elections 
—an historical perspective on voting be- 


„havior (Campbell et al., 1960:274-9). 


In The American Voter they enumerated 
three kinds: 1) “Maintaining elections” in 
which basic party loyalties remain intact 
and are acted on by most voters; 2) “Devi- 
ating elections” in which short term forces 
lead to across-the-board gains by a particu- 
lar party without affecting basic party loyal- 
ties; 3) ‘“Realigning elections” in which 
basic party loyalties are in transition for 
many voters. In Elections and the Political 
Order the authors recognize that “deviating 
elections” logically imply a fourth cate- 
gory, “reinstating elections,’ in which 
voters return to their traditional party and, 
thus, the “normal” partisan division of the 
electorate is recreated (Campbell et al., 
1966: 78-95). 

All the above fits into the more general 
cyclical pattern of American political his- 
tory—long periods of stability of partisan 
affiliations separated by brief but intense 
periods of crisis and realignment. Key was 
a pioneer in developing this interpretative 
scheme (cf., Key, 1955).!4 


AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Viewing voting from an historical perspec- 
tive raises a central analytical question. If 
the political dynamics of elections vary, is 
it not likely that the dynamics of the deci- 
sion making process lying behind voting 
also vary with differences in historical situa- 
tions? This simple point raises profound 
doubts about the general validity of the 
Columbia and Michigan voting studies, all 

\ 


18 This can be seen most concisely by comparing 
the titles of the early S.R.C. publications The Voter 
Decides (1954) and The American Voter (1960) 
with the title of their most recent work Elections 
and the Political Order (1966). 

14 For a recent work in this research tradition, 
see Burnham (1970). 


‘ing a period of .realignment, 


fh 
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done, during a ‘stable phase of American 
political history. In so’ doing, it illumines 
the significance for analysis of the social 
structural vacuum in voting research. 

Consider the image of the typical voter 
conveyed by the Columbia and early Michi- 
gan studies. He is an individual guided by 
strong, historically grounded images of the 
major parties, exposed to reinforcing cues 
during the campaign, but, more im- 
portantly, largely inattentive to the details 
of the campaign. He has made in Key’s 
words, a “standing decision.” The result is 
stable voting bebavior. 

Consider, however, such a voter during a 
period of partisan realignment, i.e., a period 
when individuals and social groups are in 
political movement. First, the average voter 
should be exposed to a politically more 
heterogeneous social environment. He 
should, independently, -be more open and 
attentive to political information received 
during the campaign. In other words, the 
social structural and social psychological 
filtering processes uncovered in the Colum- 
bia research should play a less prominent 


- role.25- 


These hypotheses have a number of im- 
plications. For instance, during such a pe- 
riod we would expect the average voter to 
be more aware of the issues of the campaign 
and, under certain circumstances, more 
ideological, than was the average respondent 
in the early Michigan studies. In other 
words, decision making would be focused 
more directly on the actual political con- 
tent of the campaign and less on historically 
derived images of the parties. Data from 
the 1964 (Field and Anderson, 1969) and 
1968 (Converse et al, 1969; Pomper, 
1972) presidential elections support these 
hypotheses. 

The central implication here is that dur- 
information 
received during the campaign should have 
an important independent effect on the 
vote. Thus, the social structure governing 
the flow of information should play an im- 


18 We would expect the latter to be true in any 
circumstances where the individual’s “standing de- 
cision” is either an inadequate or irrelevant guide 
to action (e.g, in primary or non-partisan elec- 
tions). 


portant . role in shaping the partisan out- 
‘come of individual decision making and, 
therefore, of the, election as a whole, In 
short, the failure of students of voting to 
follow up on the Columbia research has 
created a vacuum of considerable analytical 
and practical significance.1® 


A SOCIOLOGICAL DIMENSION OF VOTING 


A recurring theme in the voting litera- 
ture—and, indeed, in political sociology ` 
generally has been interdisciplinary con- 
flict. The major criticism of the Columbia 
voting research was that it has “taken the 
politics out of the study of voting” (Key . 
and Munger, 1959:281). This essay can 
be read as an attempt to put the sociology 
back into the study of voting and as a cri- 
tique of the social psychological emphasis 
of most voting research. 

Our essay, however, questions the fate 
work of such interdisciplinary debate. For 
instance, it implies that criticisms of the 
Columbia research’s alleged lack of politi- 
cal relevance put the cart before the horse. 
When voting is habitual action little in- 
formed by issues and ideologies—when vot- 
ing is, in this sense, depoliticized—group 
dynamics are of little significance in deter- 
mining votes. Under such circumstances 
students searching for the political: content 
of voting may well want to study attitudes. ` 
The early Michigan studies revealed, how- 
ever, precious little political content to be - 
uncovered (cf., Campbell et al., 1960:97- 
108) in such stable periods. 


16 Several political scientists have recently ex- 
pressed renewed interest in environmental effects. 
For instance, Pomper has written, “Perhaps the 
major fault of the Michigan studies has been the 
comparative neglect of the political environment 
as an independent variable. The methodology of 
survey research has brought an overemphasis upon 
the individual behavior of isolated respondents” 
(1972:427). In a similar vein, Burnham advocates 
renewed work on community political norms (1968: 
29-32). To the best of our knowledge, such sugges- 
tions have not been translated into research. More- 
over, neither author has fully developed the so- 
ciological implications of his perceptions. To talk 
about community norms and political environment 
is not sufficient. One must talk,also about the link 
between such contextual effects and voting, i.e. 
about the structure and process of the flow of 
political information. 
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In contrast, when voting itself is politi- 
cized—when voters are attentive to issues 
and involved in active political decision 
making—the dynamics of information flow 


become critically important analytically- 


and politically. Indeed, the analytical im- 
portance of the Columbia variables relating 
to group dynamics increases with the politi- 
cal significance of the election under study. 

Yet these points should not be read to 
imply that during a realigning period vot- 
ing is, in some sense, sociologically deter- 
mined and, thus, research on political atti- 
tudes will not be fruitful. Since it is pre- 
cisely during such a period that the political 

' content of attitudes which shape the vote 
_should increase, these attitudes should pro- 
vide a promising focus for research. More- 
over, the causal -significance of attitudinal 
variables will remain great. It is, in fact, 
hard to imagine any circumstances in which 
an analysis of individual votes, or the par- 
tisan outcome of elections, will not stress 
the interaction between attitudes and social 
(demographic and socio-economic) charac- 
teristics. This, as we read it, is what critics 
who accused the Columbia research of so- 
ciological determinism were saying.17 In 
‘ other words, to stress group process when 
explaining partisan decisions is to distort 
the substantive meaning of voting. 

What such critics missed was that the 
Columbia researchers—particularly in their 
analysis of group process—were not pri- 
marily interested in explaining the vote it- 
self. Their dependent variable had shifted, 
albeit implicitly, from the partisan, outcome 
of voting to the within campaign movement 
of voting intentions. And in the same sense 
that attributes of individuals are logically 
of primary importance in determining votes 
(as measures of general partisan orienta- 
tion), so information received, or not re- 
ceived, by the individual would seem to be 
of critical importance in explaining this 
new dependent variable. This should be true 
irrespective of historical circumstances. That 


is to say, whether or not information re-. 


ceived has. the effect of changing or rein- 


17 These critics were also probably responding to 
the Columbia emphasis on the flow of politica] in- 
fluence as compared to the flow of political informa- 


tion. 
l 
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forcing voting intentions is of little conse- 
quence for the analytical importance of in- 


formation flow variables in this new con- 
text. : 


Again, the issue is similar at the aggre- 
gate level. The political movement of social 
groups during a campaign—the success of 
parties in translating their starting poten- 
tial (or “normal”). vote into election day 
strength—is a social process. An analysis 
of it which ignores the flow of information 
through social groups will have produced 
a very partial explanation.7® 

The implications of this discussion can be 
briefly summarized. The importance of— 
indeed, the substantive meaning of—inde- 
pendent variables changes with historical 
situations.1® Thus, professional specializa- 
tion in the study of voting focusing on the 
relative importance of particular inde- 
pendent variables will lead, inevitably, to 
research distortions. The failure to follow 
up on the pioneering Columbia voting re- 
search is an illustration of this problem. 

We contend that the most useful socio- 
logical contribution to voting research will 
come not from asking how important socio- 
logical variables are in determining voting, 
but from asking what is the distinctively 
sociological dependent variable? If sociology 
identifies and studies social structures, in 
contrast to attributes of individuals, then 
we would propose that the sociological dim- 
ension of voting is the dynamics of the 
movement of voting intentions and general 
partisan dispositions between and within 
campaigns. 


18 In a sense, this variable redefines a problem in 
voting into a problem in the diffusion of innova- 
tions, the innovation being new political behavior. 
Important recent research in this area has treated 
the social structure of information flow as a distinct 
sociological dimension of a problem which, . like 
voting, ultimately comes down to individual de- 
cision making (cf, Coleman et al, 1966). For a 
study done in this framework, of the Northern 
Wallace vote in the 1968 presidential election, see 
Sheingold (1971). 

19 Burnham has put this point more generally: 
“It is very likely that generalizations about voting 
behavior at any level of analysis which are based 
on a limited span of observations in any dimension 
—across time, geographically, or by type of election 
situation—may prove to be partly or wholly in- 
valid under circumstances other than those in which 
the generalizations were made” (1968:33). - 
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t CONCLUSION 


Social network data are both difficult and 
expensive to collect. It is, thus, imperative 
for researchers in this area to assess care- 
fully, in advance, in what areas such re- 
search will be most fruitful. This essay 
represents, in part, an effort to clarify this 
issue with respect to a particular substan- 
tive area of research.?° In so doing, we have 
advanced parallel arguments with respect 
to both individual and aggregate level is- 
sues. At a theoretical level, this parallelism 
does not require qualification. From a prac- 
tical point of view, however, we should 
make an important distinction relating to 
level of analysis. 

Contrast the following explanations of a 
hypothetical union member who persisted in 
his intention to vote for a candidate op- 
posed by the union leadership: Explanation 

` A: Mr. X voted for candidate Y because 
he was not informed about the anti-labor 
record of the candidate; Explanation B: Mr. 
X voted for candidate Y because he and 
other members of his social network were 
not politically involved or informed; Ex- 
planation C: Mr. X voted for candidate Y 
because his politically uninvolved network 
was not integrated with the politically active 
networks in his union. 

As we move from “Explanation A” to 
“Explanation C” the necessity of collecting 
social network data increases. For “Ex- 


planation C” it is probably mandatory. The 


data on which “Explanation C” are based, 
however, are more relevant to answering 
aggregate level rather than individual level 
questions. With respect to explaining Mr. 
X’s vote, these hypothetical data may be 
regarded as icing on the cake. 

Explanation “C” is right to the point, 


20 In so doing, we have refrained from presenting 
an extensive review of the research literature on 
social networks. This is primarily because of space 
limitations. Furthermore, most network data have 
been collected in Jaboratory studies of small groups 
or field studies of specialized networks of adopters 
of innovations. Most of what we know about non- 
specialized networks in naturalistic settings is based 
upon inferences from individual data. Thus, the 
direct relevance of this research to the issues raised 
here is, at best, a complicated issue requiring exten- 

, sive discussion. 
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however, in answering a very different quès- 
tion: why was candidate Y able -to win 
votes in this union despite the opposition 
of the union leadership? The answer might 
be that the union’s network structure did 
not enable leaders to disperse information 
to the membership at large. 

This hypothetical analysis implies that 
direct study of social networks of politi- 
cal communication may not be warranted 
at the individual level. It may suffice -for | 
students of voting to study information 
received using traditional survey instru- 
ments and self-report data. 
` But for aggregate level issues like’ the 
aggregate dynamics of partisan realignment, 
a significant contribution to voting research 
and sociology will result from pursuing the 
research agenda suggested in this paper.”! 
At this level distinctively social structural 
issues are involved. 

Walter Dean Burnham recently suggested 
that the “. . great many lacunae in our 
understanding of American politics . . . ap- 
pear to be particularly concentrated at the 
level of macro-analysis, where the concern 
is with the quantitative study of an aggre- 
gate system of behavior rather than with 
the behavior of individuals within the sys-. 
tem” (Burnham, 1970, ix). Such lacunae 
may stem, in part, from limitations of soci- 
ology’s contribution to the study of voting. 


9 


21 Professional specialization would seem to have 
two principle justifications. First, it can lead to 
‘exploring issues, or dimensions of issues, which 
would otherwise not be studied. Second, it can in- ' 
crease the probability that exploring often narrow 
substantive issues will, at the same time, help de- ' 
velop broader intellectual disciplines. Satisfying 
these criteria is particularly important when a 
professionally narrow approach also entails an ex- 
pensive and difficult research design. 
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This paper examines the, process wherein persons move from disparate points in space at 
time one to a common location at time two. Theoretical explanations of this phenomenon are 
reviewed and critically examined. An alternate interpretation is advanced and supported by 
data from a study of one non-periodic assembling process. A correlation of R = .67 is obtained 
between the receipt of assembling instructions, and related activities, and the completion of the 
assembling process, We discuss the implications of these results, and the alternate interpreta- ` 
tion, for future theory and research on the assembling process and other aspects of collective 


behavior. 


INTRODUCTION 


..when people come together anywhere 
in the most casual way, on the street 
corner or at a railway station, no matter 
how great the social distances between 
them, the mere fact that they are aware of 
one another’s presence sets up a lively 
exchange of influences, and the behavior 
that ensues is both social and collective 
(Park and Burgess, 1921:381 ` [emphasis 
supplied] ). 


The literature suggests that many collective 
behavioral phenomena require large assemblies 
of people. Such assemblies are neither omni- 
present nor continuous. They are produced 
when people move from disparate points in 


*Revised version of a paper presented at the 
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ation, Denver, Colorado. Data analysis and prepara- 
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Bob Pickens assisted in the data preparation. This 
contribution is gratefully acknowledged as are com- 
ments on earlier drafts of this paper by Cari Couch, 
Norm Denzin, Joan Huber, Tony Orum, Bob 
Pickens, Emie Rigney, Stan Saxton, Dick Smith, 
Ken Southwood, Bob Stewart and Charles Tucker. 
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space at time one to a common location at 
time two. This assembling process creates 
those large congregations of people from 
which collective behavior may develop. 

Our prime concern in this paper is neither 
to define nor explain collective behavior, but 
to ask how people come together when they, 
do. We will (1) briefly review and critique 
current theoretical explanations of the assem- 
bling process, (2) outline an alternate formula- 
tion, (3) present data from one study which 
supports that formulation, and (4) discuss the 
implications of the research for subsequent 
examinations of the assembling process and 
related phenomena. ` 


REVIEW AND CRITIQUE OF CURRENT 
EXPLANATIONS 


The four dominant theoretical orientations ` 
in the collective behavior literature vary in 
their attention to and explanations of the 
assembling process. The contagion position 
(e.g., LeBon, 1897; Park and Burgess, 1921; 
Blumer, 1951; Lang and Lang, 1961) empha- 
sizes explanatory variables which precede and 
follow the formation of assemblies but fails to 
treat the processes by which large numbers of © 
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people come together. Blumer’s work is repre- 
sentative. There is a theoretical gap between 
his discussion of social unrest (1951:172-3), 
which by implication develops among small 
and disparate collections of people, and his 
detailed discussion of the “milling process” 
(1951:1747), which develops within and 
transforms behavior within larger assemblies 
of people. The assembling process is the nexus 
between these diffuse and compact phases of 
collective behavior. 

The convergence position (e.g., Allport, 
1924; Miller and Dollard, 1941) is a response 
to the contagion.orientation’s emphasis on the 
transformation of individuals in “the milling 
process.” In contrast, the convergence posi- 
‘tion attributes behavior within assemblies and 
the assembling process to people’s common 
characteristics or predispositions. Allport 
(1924:292) states: “the people are’ brought 
together by a common interest preparing 
them for a certain type of action” (emphasis 
supplied). This emphasis on individual predis- 
positions has been retained, though in modi- 
fied fashion, by the “value-added” and ‘“‘emer- 
gent norm” orientations. 

Smelser’s value-added position (1963) uses 
individual and systemic components to ex- 
plain a number of collective behavioral phe- 
. nomena. His discussion of the development of 
“hostile outbursts” is his most explicit treat- 
ment of the assembling process,’ and two 





'Smelser defines a “hostile outburst” as “‘mobi- 
lization for action under a hostile belief” (1963:226) 
and issues the disclaimer that his definition 
“,.. does not include mere disturbances of the 
peace, revelrous displays of crowds, etc.” 
(1963:226). This formulation is problematic for 
several reasons. First, Smelser defines the hostile 
outburst in terms of one of the value-added com- 
ponents~“hostile beliefs”—which he subsequently 
advances to explain hostile outbursts. This line of 
reasoning is tautological. Second, those “mere dis- 
turbances of the peace” and “‘revelrous displays of 
crowds” often cannot be behaviorally distinguished 
from the riots Smelser presents as illustrations of 
“hostile outbursts”; i.e., they involve the full range 
of violence against persons and property that con- 
stitute a riot. Consider the riots in Pittsburg after 
the 1971 World Series victory, in Rio de Janeiro 
following Brazil’s World Soccer Cup victory in 1970 
or the campus area in Columbus, Ohio following 
several Ohio State University Big-Ten football cham- 
pionships. These are “riots of celebration” or 
“issueless riots” (cf. Gary Marx, 1970) and appear 
to develop without the “hostile beliefs” Smelser 
requires for “hostile outbursts” even though their 
behavioral components are quite similar. ı 


components of his model are advanced .to 
account for this phenomenon. “Mobilization 
for action” refers primarily, though not exclu- 
sively, to a two-phase process wherein dif- 
ferent categories of people are implicated in 
hostile outbursts.? In the “real phase,” the 
initial and primary participants are those who 
have most directly experienced “structural 
strain,” a “precipitating factor,” etc., 
(1963:259) and who are, therefore, most 
possessed by a “hostile belief.” In the subse- 
quent “derived phase,” people with more 
diverse beliefs and motivations are attracted 
to the hostile outburst. A second component 
in Smelser’s model — “structural conducive- 
ness’ — refers among other things to the 
possibility that pecple can communicate their 
beliefs, and to those persons’ access to an 
assemblage location (1963:240).3 While 
Smelser recognizes non-predispositional vari- 
ables in his discussion, he emphasizes the 
common beliefs of participants (cf. Quaran- 
telli and Hundley’s discussion of this point, 
1969:550). Indeed, Smelser defines a hostile 
outburst as “mobilization for action under a 
[generalized] belief’ (1963:226). 

The emergent norm orientation (Turner, 
1964a, 1964b; Turner and Killian, 1972) 
rejects the premise that people must be 
commonly or uniformly predisposed before 
acting uniformly. While acknowledging that 
“personal characteristics act as a selective 
factor in the recruitment of individuals to a 
crowd” (1972:21), Turner and’Killian suggest 
that “.. the hundreds or thousands of indi- 
viduals who converge on the scene. . .are 
heterogeneous in motivation despite the simi- 
larity of their behavior” (1972:27). The emer- 
gent norm position advances a typology of 
different participation motivations 


2 Smelser also refers to (1) leadership in the form 
of unwitting modeling behavior, individual and 
organizational agitation, und (2) the degree of 
organization among participants which exists prior 
to the event. We do not take issue with either of 
these possibilities. 

>The other two aspects of ‘structural condu- 
clveness” to which Smelser refers are (1) structural 
cleavages in terms of which responsibility is assigned 
for the structural strain, and (2) the availability of 
channels for legitimately expressed grievances. Both 


- considerations assume that all instances of collective 


behavior, or the assembling processes preceding 
those phenomena, presuppose strain, grievances, or 
hostility. We categorically disagree with this assump- 
tion. See footnote “1” above. 
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(1972:25-9): “the ego-involved or com- 
mitted,” “the concemed,” “the insecure,” 
“the curious spectator,” and “the exploiter.” 
Turner and Killian sporadically refer to com- 
munication processes (1972:38,56,61) and to 
ecological factors which facilitate communi- 
cation (1972:61-2) as important elements in 


. the assembling process. They do not, however, 


develop these elements commensurate with 
their systematic treatment of participant mo- 
tivations. This is puzzling: given the impor- 
tance of communication in Turner and 
Killian’s analysis of other phases of collective 
behavior. 


The preceding treatments of the assembling 
process give inordinate, though perhaps not 
exclusive, weight to individual predispositions. 
As Melbin (1969:664) notes, this emphasis on 
“what people carry within them from place to 
place” has been the prevailing explanation of 
human behavior for the past half century. We 
will briefly consider the logical and empirical 
connections between individual predisposi- 
tions and participation in the assembling 
process. 


The emergent norm _ orientation’s 
(1972:25-9) use of the participant motivation 
typology is problematic. The different types 
of motives appear to be inferred from the 
behaviors they are supposed to explain. The 
“ego-involved” motive is known by a partici- 
pant’s advocacy of some course of action 
(1972:27), the “concerned” motive is known 
by a participant’s sympathetic response to a 
proposed action (1972:27) and the “cu- 
riosity” motive is known by a participant’s 
mere “spectatorship” (1972:28). This tauto- 
logical reasoning could be eliminated by se- 
curing independent measures of the “mo- 
tives.” Even so, the result would still be a 
variety of inferred motives. This variety is a 
problem when we try to identify some com- 
mon variable(s) in terms of which covariation 
with’assembling can be empirically examined. 

The convergence and value-added posi- 
tions’ emphases on the common interests, 
beliefs and predispositions of participants 
makes them more amenable to, at least 
indirect, empirical examination. The predis- 
positions are, of course, inferred from some 
attribute or behavior of the person and are, in 
turn, tested against the behavior to be ex- 
plained. The validity of that inference rests on 
the magnitude of the correlation between the 


predisposition indicator and the dependent 
variable. This tack has been pursued at length 
in studies of the relationship between person- 
ality orientations, attitudes and a variety of 
behaviors. The correlation seldom exceeds .30 
(see Mischel, 1968 and Wicker, 1969, respec- 
tively). There is also a large body of empir- 
ical evidence on the relationship between 
individual attitudes, attributes and. partici- 
pation in collective behavior events. McPhail’s 
(1971) -secondary analysis of 215 separate 
tests of relationship between such variables 
and riot participation’ revealed that, twenty- 
eight percent were not significant (p<.05),. 
sixty-four percent were less than .30, seven 
percent were between .30 and .59, and only 
one percent were .60 or higher. Hence, we 
must conclude that individual predispositions 
are, at best, insufficient to account for the 
assembling process (cf. the similar findings 
and conclusions of Moinat, et al., 1972:60).’ 

We have stated that existing orientations 
do not attribute participation in the as- 
sembling process solely to individual predis- 
positions. Nonetheless, this variable is empha- 
sized in the theoretical statements of those 


. positions and in empirical work on the phe- 


nomenon.” Communication processes and 
ecological factors have been underplayed and 


*Two recent studies (Acock and DeFleur, 1972; 
Brannon, et al, 1973) report high correlations 
between specific attitudes and specific behaviors. 
These are striking exceptions to the general pattern 
of low or no relationship found in previous attitude 
and behavior research. : 

5The majority of “riot participation measures ` 
failed to specify behavioral referents or to differen- ` 
tiate the variation in riot and non-riot behaviors 
across time (cf. McPhail’s discussion, 1971:1068-69). 
In effect they only establish the person’s presence in 
or absence from the riot area. Thus the data on riot 
participation are relevant to the current, issue of 
presence at, or absence from, assemblies. 

®One hundred and seventy-three of these tests of 
relationship dealt specifically with persons’ attri- | 
buted deprivation and/or frustration, and riot parti- 
cipation. Again, only seven percent of those tests 
yielded associations in excess of .30 (McPhail, 
1971:1064). ' 

7Of the 273 relationships-with riot participation 
reported in ten studies of five different riots, 215 
(78%) involved an examination of individual attit- 
udes, socioeconomic or demographic attributes 

_(McPhail, 1971:1061). The remainder examined 
social relationships and prior participation in the 
political process. None examined the communication’ 
processes which informed and directed people to- 
ward or away from the riot location. 
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‘underdeveloped. The formulation below is 
addressed to these limitations. 


AN ALTERNATE APPROACH TO THE 
ASSEMBLING PROCESS 


Students of collective behavior have typ- 
jcally been concerned with precipitous and 
sporadic vis-a-vis routine assemblies of people 
(Brown, 1954:833-7). While this distinction is 
warranted, and while our concern in this 
paper is primarily with the former type of 
assembly, the sequence of events by which 
both types of assemblies are formed contains 
important similarities and differences. 
` ‘Periodic assemblies include work groups, 
students in Sociology 100, season ticket 
holders to concert, film and athletic series, as 
well as persons who daily congregate in front 
of taverns and restaurants (cf. Liebow, 1967). 
They are distinguished by the recurring atten- 
dance of the majority of the same partici- 
pants, and by advance scheduling which estab- 
lishes the time-space location. By word of 
mouth, course bulletins, or ticket stub infor- 

- mation, persons are oriented to a common 
location in space (e.g., Room 300 Lincoln 
Hall) and are instructed to be at that location 
at common points in time (e.g., MWF, 
10-11:00 a.m.). 

Non-periodic assemblies include demon- 
strations, rallies and parades, and collections 
of. persons at the scene of fires, accidents and 
arrests. Even when such assemblies occur 
sporadically, their membership is seldom if 
ever the same across time. Non-periodic as- 
semblies are also preceded by instructions 
_ which establish common time-space locations 
and direct people thereto. These assemblies 
vary, however, with. respect to the sources and 
processes by which people are notified. of and 
directed to their location and with respect to 
the time-lag between notification and com- 
_ mencement. 

Variations in Sources of Instructions. 

- Three patterns are familiar. The first is “short 
range notice” which precedes assemblies at 
the scene of accidents, fires or arguments. 
Such assemblages are at first composed of 
persons near the location by virtue of their 
residence, work, recreation, or fortuitous pas- 
sage through the area® (cf. Conot’s 1967 
account of the arrest of Marquette Frye and 


8 Thus, the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders reports (1968:71) the majority of 
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` the onset of the 1965 Watts Riot). The sights 


or sounds of automobile crashes, smoke, ` 
explosion, emergency vehicles, or loud voices 
establish that “something is happening” (cf. 
Turner and Killian, 1972:38). This may be 
followed by instructions to move to the 
location (e.g., “Lets go see what is happen- 
ing.”) or away from it (e.g., “Let’s get the hell 
out of here.”). Ga 

The second pattern is comparatively “long- 
range notice” — from several hours to several 
days — preceding rallies, demonstrations, or 
riots in progress. Such assemblies are primarily 
composed of people who are initially distant 
from but converge on the common location. 
They may learn before or during the event by 
radio or television, sound trucks, newspapers, 
leaflets, or word of mouth, that an event will 
occur, or is occurring, at another location.’ 
Again, this information may be accompanied 
or followed by instructions to move toward or 
away from the event location, 


A third instructional pattern occurs fol- 
lowing both the first and second patterns. The 
visible and audible converging movements of 
others, and the growing assembly size, act as 
non-verbal instructions to passers-by (cf. 
Quarantelli and Hundley, 1969:546, and 
Turner and Killian, 1972:62). As Milgram, 
Bickman and Berkowitz’ (1969) research in- 
dicates, the greater the number of people 
involved in non-verbal gestures in a common 
direction, the greater the number of passers- 
by who will stop and orient in the same 
direction. 

The majority of non-periodic assemblages 
are formed by some combination of these 
types of communication sources and pro- 
cesses. We suspect the first and third, or 
second and third, are most frequent; although 
in some instances, all three may occur. com- 
mon to all three, and to periodic assemblies, is 
the occurrence of verbal or non-verbal instruc- 
ticns which establish the time-space location 
of an event and specify movement thereto. We 
will refer to these as assembling instructions. 

It is less than novel to suggest that the 


riots they investigated began at or near major 
pedestrian and/or vehicle intersections. 

? Lachman and Singer’s (1968) study of the 1967 
Detroit riot reports the majority of persons arrested 
for “participation” in the riot learned by word of 
mouth—either face-to-face or by telephone—rather 
than by direct observation or mass media announce- 
ment of the event. 
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instructions people receive affect their subse- 
quent -behaviors. Four additional considera- 
tions are in order regarding people’s impli- 
cation in the assembling process preceding and 
following the receipt of assembling instruc- 
tions. ý 

Variation in Location Access. Proximity to 
the location of an event increases sensory 
access to instructions that something has 
occurred. Initial observers to fires, accidents 
or arrests become temporary members of the 
assemblage without engaging in spatial reloca- 
tion behaviors. Persons who can hear but 
cannot see are subject to the sounds of the 
event; e.g., crashes or explosions or sirens as 
well as others’ voices present at or moving 
toward the location. In general, the nearer 
persons are to such events,the more likely 
they are to be cued that something has 
occurred, and the more likely they are to 
instruct themselves to move toward or away 

` from the event. . 

Persons who can neither see nor hear the 
event are dependent on others for instructions 
— face to face communications, phone calls, 
or mass media announcement — to establish 
the existence of the event or to specify 
movement toward or away from it (cf. 
Lachman and Singer, 1968). Furthermore, the 
greater the number of people co-present when 
these announcements occur, the more likely 
the occurrence of additional instructions to 
move toward or away from the event. 

Finally, assemblage participation is, in part, 
a simple function of the number and range of 
people having physical access to the event: 
The majority of the 1967 riots began at or 
near major pedestrian and vehicle inter- 
sections and in the heart of densely populated 
residential areas (National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, 1968:71) (cf. 
Grimshaw’s, 1960:119, discussion of racial 
violence at transportation transfer points 
during the WW II riots). Further, large as- 
semblies can quickly form in urban ghettos 
and on college campuses alike by virtue of the 
immediate: access of large numbers of people 
living in close proximity. Where the event 
location is beyond walking distance, access to 
private transportation is important for the 
number and range of people who can partici- 
pate (cf. Michel McCall’s 1970:354, discussion 
of this point). 

Variation in Prior and Ongoing Behaviors. 
We have described sources and processes by 
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which people may learn of an event, may be 
directed toward or away from its location, 
and may have access to that location. It is. 
more difficult to account for whether the 
instructions will be to move toward or away ` 
from the location. It is possible that others 
selectively designate people on the basis of 
their prior and ongoing activities and that ‘this 
designation contributes to the generation and |, 
receipt of instructions for ‘behavior. This 
interpretation emphasizes what people are 
doing with and in relation to one another ` 


‘rather than the predispositions of individuals. 


It is axiomatic in sociology that people are - 
designated by others, and in turn designate 
themselves, on the basis of their prior and 
ongoing activities and the responses of others 
to those activities (Mead, 1934:138, 171; 
1938:152). There is considerable empirical , 
evidence of a relationship between the fre- 
quency and/or duration of prior activities and 
corresponding self designations (Kuhn, 1960; 
Tucker, 1967, 1969; McPhail, 1972).. By 
implication, both “radicals” and “athletic 
fans” are designated by others and themselves 
on the basis of their prior and ongoing — 
participation in political and athletic activ- 
ities. When people have been designated in a 
marner correspondent with pending events, 
they may be more likely to receive-instruction 
from others and to instruct themselves to 
move to the location of those events. 

_ While our discussion emphasizes thé in- 
structions people receive from others, we 
recegnize that people instruct themselves. The 
proportion of and relationship between self - 
instructions and instructions from others, and 
the effect on behavior, is an important issue. 
we do not propose to resolve in this paper. 
Nonetheless, three points should be noted. 
First, covert self instructions cannot be direct- 
ly observed but must be inferred from'subject - 
reports. Overt instructions, from self or 
others, can be observed, reported and re- 
corded. Second, we speculate that the greater 
the number of consistent instructions a person 
receives from others, the more likely that 
person will engage in self instructions com- 
mensurate with others’ instructions (Mead, 
1925:288). (For a review of relevant research, 
see Bem, 1972.) Third where overt instruc- 
tions can be observed, reported and recorded, 
it seems plausible to examine that sub-set of , 
instructions in relation to the dependent 
variable under examination. Previous research 
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in a variety of settings consistently supports 
the assertion that overt instructions from 
others produce and/or alter the subsequent 
- behavior of those to whom they are addressed 
(for a summary see McPhail and Rigney, 
1973). 


We do not suggest that all people at 
demonstrations or rallies — and certainly not 
those at the scene of fires, accidents or riots — 
have a prior history of assembling for such 
events. Fortuitous proximity to an event, or 
to large numbers of others when the existence 
of ‘an event is established, may largely deter- 
mine who is subject to instructions. We 
suspect that prior behaviors, in themselves, are 
insufficient to implicate a person in the 
assembling process. Prior behaviors may, how- 
ever, increase the likelihood of receiving in- 
structions about an event. We shall return to 
this question later. 


Variation in Availability. Instructions re- 
ceived are not inevitably or immediately 
instructions carried out. People may be en- 
gaged in behavior which prior commitments — 
ie., competing instructions — require them to 
complete before they can move to the assem- 
blage location. Similarly, competing demands 
from family, job or other social relationships 
may preclude their movement altogether. 
Conversely, people subject to fewer com- 
peting demands are more available for assem- 


blage participation. A variety of evidence’ 


- Supports this interpretation. 


Of all the demographic and socio-economic 
attributes and social relationships examined 
during the riot studies of the 1960’s, the only 

_ consistent associations with riot participation 
involved young, black, single males who lived 
alone, had no organizational memberships 
and/or who had lived in the riot city less than 
ten years (McPhail, 1971:1069). These data 
could suggest that “impetuous youth,” “dis- 
enchanted blacks,’ “daring males,’ and 
“alienated isolates” are more predisposed to 
riot. An equally plausible interpretation is 
that young, single, black males, minimally 
involved in scheduled social relationships with 

` their competing claims on time, are simply 
more available for participation. 


This interpretation is further supported by 
the report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders (1968:71) that the 


` 
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majority of the 1967 riots originated during 
the evenings or on weekends. At those times 
large numbers of people are off work. ‘Simi- 
larly, most campus demonstrations begin after 
noon, when comparatively fewer classes are 
scheduled and almost never occur during final 
exam week. 


Thus, involvement in routine activities can 
preclude or at least delay participation. 
Lachman and Singer’s (1968) study of partici- 
pants in the 1967 Detroit riot revealed the 
majority were some distance removed from 
the riot location when they learned it was 
underway, were engaged in routine activities, 
and were delayed over an hour between 
learning of the event and moving to its 
location. In sum, we suggest that the greater 
the relative freedom of people from the 
competing demands of routine scheduled ac- 
tivities — competing instructions — the more 
likely they are to carry out the assembling 
instructions they receive. 


‘Space-Time Lag, Sequence and Frequency 
of Instructions. The greater the space and 
time lag between a pending assemblage and its 
commencement, the greater the opportunity 
for people to be engaged in action which 
moves them away from the assembly or to be 
involved in commitments from which they are 
not readily extricated. Similarly, people may 
be subject to instructions directing them to an 
assembly location, begin to go there and be 
deflected enroute by the competing instruc- 
tions of their traveling companions or others 
along the way. People may stop to shop, eat, 
drink, service automobiles or converse. In the 
event of intervening and alternate instruc- 
tions, the assembling instructions must recur 
for persons to resume their course toward the 
assembly location. 


The examination of one non-periodic as- 
semblage generated data pertinent to the 
interpretation of the assembling process dis- 
cussed above. Those data are presented and 
discussed in the following section. 


THE EXAMINATION OF ONE NON- 
PERIODIC ASSEMBLING PROCESS 


The Incident. On February 28, 1968, 
between 11:00 p.m. and 12:30 a.m., approx- 
imately 4,000 people assembled at the airport 
serving the capitol city of a southeastern 


Atlantic coastal state. Some two and one-half 
hours earlier, a radio broadcast had relayed 
the upset victory of the state university’s 
basketball team over a nationally ranked and 
traditional rival team in a neighboring state. 
The announcer also reported that the victor- 
ious team would be returning to the capitol 
city airport at approximately midnight. The 
congregation at the airport provided an oppor- 
tunity to examine the sources and processes 
by which non-periodic assemblies are formed. 

The Sample. Within three weeks following 
the assembly, a questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to a sample of 531 students in sociology 
and psychology classes at the state university, 
located in the capitol city.1° The question- 
naire solicited information regarding respon- 
dents’ participation in the assembly, a sample 
of assembling instructions addressed to them 
during the interim between the radio broad- 
cast and the assembly, a sequential description 
‘of their activities, locations, andthe number 
of persons with whom they were co-present 
during that period, their prior activities re- 
garding the basketball team, their access to 
transportation to the assembly location, the 
number of scheduled competing demands 
during and/or immediately following the as- 
sembly period, and their sex and year in 


10 Early descriptions of the airport assembly 
indicated the participants were primarily university 
students. Consequently, we suspected the student 
body represented a population from which samples 
of participants and non-participants could be drawn. 
Of the 531 questionnaires administered, 466 (87%) 
were complete for all variables in the analysis 
reported here with the exception of the Social 
Density Index. The coding .procedure for this 
variable yielded -usable information on only 409 


respondents, and the analysis reported in this paper 


is based on the smaller sample. The proportion of 
respondents who reported attendance at the assem- 
bly (32%) was the same in all three samples. 

Various newspaper accounts estimated the size 
of the assembly between 3,000 and 5,000 people. 
Assuming 4,000 people at the assembly, it should be 
noted that the analysis reported here is based on 
approximately three percent of those in attendance. 
We cannot attest to the representativeness of our 
sample from the population of persons assembled at 
the airport. This is a difficult problem to resolve 
when sampling from non-periodic assemblies where 
the population is transitory and its characteristics 
cannot be known. We do know that 49% of our 
-sample were-females and 51% were males. We also 
know that 35% were freshmen/women, 27% were 


sophomores, 23% were juniors, and 15% were’ 


seniors and graduate students. 
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school. The indices constructed from these 
responses.are described below. 

The Indices: 1. Space-Time Proximity to 
Assembly Location. The majority of our 
respondents were located in the capitol city 
during the time period in question and were 
between six and eight miles from the airport. 
Further, the majority of respondents who 
learned of the event did so between one and 
two and one-half hours in advance: All were 
dependent on mediated sources of instruc- 
tions about the event’! and on access to 
private transportation to get to the location. 
Therefore, space-time proximity to the assem- 
bly site was treated as a constant and was not 
entered in the analysis. 

2. Social Density Index. Our questionnairé 
solicited reports of respondents’ locations, 
and the number of others with whom they 
were co-present, at two points in time be- 
tween the initial announcement and the com- 
mencement of the event. Respondents re- 
porting they were in dormitories, fraternity 
houses, the student union, campus area bars; 
theatres, or other places with large numbers of 
co-present others, were given a high density 
score. Those reporting they were alone or 
with only two or three others, in parental 
homes, in remote off-campus residences, or 
driving in their automobiles were given a low 
density score. People in high density locations 
at both points in time were assigned a score of 
three; those in early low density and Jater high 


density locations were assigned a score of two; , 


those in early high density and later low 
density locations were assigned a score of one; 
and those in low density locations at both 
points in time were assigned a score of zero. 


Consistent with the interpretation discussed 


above, we would expect a direct association 
between social density and the receipt of 
assembling instructions. 

3. Assembling Instructions ‘Index. Our 
questionnaire solicited reports of whether or 
not people were subject to requests, sug- 
gestions or directives to go to the assemblage 
on five separate occasions during the time 


period between the final minutes of the game | 


broadcast (approximately 9:30 p.m.) and 


11 One respondent reported he learned of the 
event at the assembly site as he was leaving the 
airport where he had just put a friend on a departing 
flight. As he left the airport he encountered the 
converging people, inquired “What’s happening?” 
and was informed of the event. 
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12: 00 midnight." For example: , “Imme- 
diately following the announcement (of the 


- upset victory) did anyone- you were with 


propose that you go to the airport?” Similar 
questions inquired about two subsequent 
points during the pre-assembly period. In 


_ addition, we inquired whether or not people 


were subject to public announcements, e.g., 
dorm or student union loudspeakers, radio, or 
television, directing them to the assembly, and 
whether or not they were asked by others to 


_ provide transportation to the assembly.’? 


Guttman scalogram analysis yielded a co- 
efficient of reproducibility of .94 among these 
five reported instructions, and they are 


treated here as an Index of Assembling In- 


_ structions with a score ranging fromi zero to 


five.. l 

Consistent with the interpretation dis- 
cussed above, we would expect a direct 
association between people’s scores on the 
Assembling Instructions Index and their pres- 


-ence at the assembly, and that such an 
~ association would remain relatively constant 


'2 Respondents were also asked to identify the 
source of the proposal to go to the assemblage. Less 
than four percent of the respondents identified 
themselves as the source of the instruction. The 
majority identified a friend or acquaintance. 

.. 13The questions asked of respondents who 
listened to the game broadcast (63% of the sample) 
differed somewhat in content, but not in form, from 
those asked of non-listeners. Responses to both sets 


. of questions were combined to provide comparable 


inforrhation about similar behaviors which occurred 
in approximately the same time period. For ex- 
ample, broadcast listeners were asked: “While listen- 
ing to the game did anyone you were with (or 
anyone else) propose that you go to the airport?” 
Non-listeners were asked: “Immediately following 
the announcement of the win, did anyone you were 


‘ with (or anyone else) propose that you go to the 


' airport?” “Yes” answers to questions were treated 
the, same ‘and assigned a value of “1” in the 
construction of the Assembling Instructions Index. 


- Following this question we then asked respondents 


. for the source of the proposal (see fn. 12 above), 


_ descriptions of their subsequent activities, location 


_ Instructions Index which ranged from 0 to 5. 


-and relationships to co-present others, and then 
repeated questions about assembling instructions 
and source at two subsequent points in the temporal 
sequence covered by the questionnaire. In addition, 
-we asked for reports of the receipt of two other 
assembling instructions. Both broadcast listeners and 
nomlisteners were asked: “Did you hear any public 
announcements (over TV, radio, loudspeakers, etc.,) 
urging people to go to the airport?” and “Were you 
asked to provide rides to the airport?” Yes” 
answers to each of the five questions were 'assigned a 
value of “1” in the construction of the Assembling 
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when other variables are considered. i 
4. Prior Behavior Indices. Our question- 


naire solicited reports of three types of “fan 
behavior” prior to the assembly: frequency of 
attendance at prior home basketball games, 
prior plans to listen to the broadcast of the 
game preceding the assemblage in question, 
and listening to the broadcast of that game. 

Consistent with the interpretation ad- 
vanced above, we would expect relatively high 
associations among each of these indices of 
prior fan behavior as well as between the 
frequency of prior game attendance and the 
receipt of assembling instructions. Assuming 
the operation of a “labelling process,” which 
we did not measure, the more ‘frequent the 
prior participation in activities related to a 
pending event, the more likely the person is to 
receive the “attribution” of “athletic fan” and 
subsequently, to be the target of instructions 
from others to participate in such events. 
Finally, we would expect a direct association 
between these indices of prior fan behaviér 
and presence at the assembly, but would also 
expect this association to diminish when 
controlling for the effect of the receipt of 
assembling instructions, 

5. Transportation Access. Our question- 
naire asked: “Were you offered, or did you 
have access to, a ride to the airport?” Given 
the distance between most respondents’ loca- 
tions when they received initial assembling 
instructions and the assembly location, access 
to private transportation would be required to 
carry out those instructions.’* Therefore, 
consistent with the above interpretation, we 
would expect a direct association between 
transportation access and presence at the 
assemblage but would also expect that asso- 
ciation to diminish when controlling for the 
effect of the receipt of assembling instruc- 
tions. 

6. Index of Relative Availability. The 
majority of university students have compara- 
tively few scheduled commitments during the 
evening hours when the assembly in question 
occurred. Nonetheless, in response to our 
questionnaire, many respondents did report 


1 * Although our questionnaire inquired if respon- 
dents owned a car and/or had transportation to the 
assemblage location, these variables were not con- 
sidered in the initial analysis and report of our data. 
We are indebted to an anonymous reviewer for 
urging us to examine these “obvious,” but also 
equally obviously overlooked, variables. 
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work, fainily, E aay obligations (e. B., 
examination preparation) during the time of 
the assemblage and/or the following morning 


(e.g., work, 8:00 a.m. classes, or early morn- -` 


ing examinations), An Index of Relative Avail- 
ability was constructed from this information. 
Respondents reporting no scheduled com- 
peting demands during the time of the assem- 
bly or the following morning were assigned a 
score of two. Those reporting one or more 
competing demands the following morning 
were given a score of one. A score of zero was 
assigned those reporting one or more com- 
peting demands during the assembly period 
plus, in some instances, competing demands 
the following morning. 

We do not suggest that the absence of 
competing demands will result in persons’ 
implication in the assembling process. Rather, 
assembling instructions are more likely to be 
implemented when people are relaiively free 
from such demands. 

7. Other Variables. Resncnidents sex and 
year in school were included in our analysis 
for several reasons, none of which were 
discussed in the above interpretation. Young 
males have long occupied a special status in 
lay and academic discussions of collective 
behavior participation. The carefree and ir- 
responsible freshman male has often been 
singled out as the “ideal typical” participant 
in campus water fights, and in athletic victory 
celebrations like the ‘one in question. Further, 
several reviewers of an earlier draft of this 
paper acknowledged they would be more 
convinced by our results if they held up when 
controlling for respondent’s sex and age or 
year in school. Therefore, respondents’ sex 
was entered in the analysis as a dummy 
variable, with males receiving a value of “1” 
and females a value of “0.” Similarly, fresh- 
men/women students were assigned a score of 
“3 sophomores a score of “2,” juniors a 
score of “1,” and seniors and graduate stu- 
dents a score of “0.” Consistent with the 
above interpretation, we would not expect a 
high association between either of these vari- 
. ables and presence at the assembly, and would 
expect any association to diminish when 
controlling for the receipt of assembling in- 
structions. 

8. Presence at the Assemblage. Finally, 
respondents were asked: “Did you go to the 
airport?” “Yes” answers were given a score of 
“1” and “no” answers were given a score of 


pf ans Y 
N ’ 


“0” and presence at the assemblage—or the 
completion óf the assembling process—was 
treated as a dummy variable in the analysis 
below. 

Results of Analysis. The zero-order rela- 
tionships among all thé aforementioned vari- 
ables and Presence at the Assembly are rer 
ported in Table 1.1° The multiple correlation 
between all variables and Presence at the 
Assembly was .67. Consistent with our inter- 
pretation, the Assembling Instructions Index 
yielded the highest zero-order correlation with 
Presence at the Assembly: .59. Respondents’ 


sex and year in school, advanced as “direct” 


causal variables by other interpretations, 
yielded low zero order correlations, with Pres- 
ence at the Assembly: .26 and —.09, respec- 
tively. We also call attention to the moderate 
relationships among the three indices of-prior 
“fan” behavior. The correlation between At- 
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tendance at Prior Home Games and Planned" 


to Listen to the Game Broadcast was .44; 
between Planned to Listen and Listened to 
the Game Broadcast was .47; between Atten- 
dance at Prior Home Games and Listened to 


the Broadcast was .36. Our interpretation’ of 


the assembling process advanced no direct 


relationship between any of the remaining’ 


variables and Presence at the Assembly. We 


will discuss their indirect relationships with `. 


the dependent variable following an examina* 
tion of some possible sources of assembling 
instructions. 

Our discussion of the assembling process 
suggested that the receipt of assembling in- 
structions results, in part, from the number of 
others in the person’s pre-assembly location, 


when the existence of the event is established, . 


the person’s prior behaviors, and an interven- 
ing attribution process, which we did not 


` examine. The Social Density Index, three 


indices of prior “fan” behaviors, and respon- 
dents’ sex and year in school were all re- 
gressed on the Assembling Instructions Index. 
The results of that analysis are presented in 
Table 2. 

The multiple correlation of all these vari- 
ables with the Assembling Instructions Index 
was .57. Consistent with our interpretation, 
the Social Density Index and Attendance at 


t 


15 We are reporting product moment correlation 
coefficients. For a discussion of the assignment of 
numbers to rank order categories, see Labovitz 
(1970). 
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Table 1., Zero Order Correlation Matrix for all Variables 











1. Respondent's year in school’ 


2. Index of relative 


le 


availability*® -.04 


3. Planned to listen to game 

broadcast -,07 
4. Sex of respondent -.15 
'5. Social density index .10 
6. Listened to game broadcast -.13 
7. Attendance at prior home games 04 
‘8. Transportation access -.12 
9. Assembling instructions index -.01 
10. Presence at the assembly -.09 

R 


*Scored "2" for relative absence of 
increase. in competing demands. 


Prior Home Games yielded the highest stan- 
dardized regression coefficients with the As- 
sembling Instructions Index: .33 and .27, 
respectively. The remaining indices of prior 
behaviors, respondents’ sex and year in school 
yielded quite low coefficients. Although ac- 
counting for the sources of assembling instruc- 
tions was not our primary aim, and we will 
return to this issue in the last section of the 
paper, those data we did examine are consis- 
tent with our discussion of possible sources. 


Table 2. Standardized Regression 
Correlation Coefficients 
with the Assembling 


Instructions Index 


Variable Beta 
p Social density index .33 
Attendance at prior 
home games 27 
Listened to game broadcast .10 
‘Sex .of respondent .09 
_ Planned to listen to game 
broadcast 04 
Respondent's year in school - 02 
` ALL R= .57 


2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 


02 --- 

13 34 --- 

11 12 05 --- 

06 .47 .37 .14 --- 

06 .44 .35 22 .36 --- 

.02 .19 22 21 .21 26 --- 

-07 27 26 .42 .30 .43 45 +-- 

20 .25 .26 51 .32 .42 .44 .59 
-67 


competing demands through "0" for relative 


Our interpretation of the assembling pro- 
cess places primary importance on the receipt 
of instructions which establish the location of 
a common time-space frame and specify 
movement to that location. The assembling 
process will not be initiated or completed 
without the receip: of such instructions. 
Hence we expect that zhe zero-order correla- 
tions between the other variables and Presence 
at the Assembly should diminish when con- 
trolling for people's scores on the Assembling 
Instructions Index. Conversely, the relation- 
ship between the Assembling Instructions 
Index and Presence at the Assembly should 
remain constant when controlling for each 
other variable. The results of partial correla- 
tion analysis of these relationships are pre- 
sented in the first three columns of Table 3. 

Column (1) of Table 3 lists the zero-order 
relationships of all the variables with Presence 
at the Assembly. Cclumn (2) of that table 
presents the partial correlation of each vari- 
able with Presence at the Assembly when 
controlling for the person’s score on the 
Assembling Instructions Index. It is clear that 
the magnitude of correlation between each 
variable and Presence at the Assembly di- 
minishes considerably—in most instances by 
nearly half—when controlling for people’s 
scores on the Assembling Instructions Index. 
The only exception to this pattern is the 
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Coefficients with Presence at Assembly 















(3) 







(2) (4) 
Zero Order Partial of Partial of Beta 
Correlation j| Each Variable A I Index, Coefficients 
Variable(s) of Each with Presence | with Presence of Each 
Variable at Assembly at Assembly Variable 











at Assembly 





Assembling instruc- 
tions index (A I 
Index) 


Transportation access 


Attendance at prior 
home games 


Listened to game 
broadcast 


Social density index 
Sex of respondent 


Planned to listen to 
game broadcast 


Index of relative 
availability 


Respondent's year in 
school 


ALL 


Index of Relative Availability. While the 
zero-order correlation between this index of 
scheduled competing instructions and Pres- 
ence at the Assembly was low (r = .20)—as 
suggested by our interpretation—this relation- 
ship alone remains relatively constant (.19) 
when controlling for the Assembling Instruc- 
tions Index. 

Column.(3) of Table 3 presents the partial 
correlation of respondents’ scores on the 
Assembling Instructions Index with Presence 
‘ at the Assembly when controlling for each 
other variable. The zero-order relationships 
between assembling instructions and comple- 
tion of the assembling process (r = .59) is not 
altered by the respondent’s year in school nor 
by the number of scheduled competing de- 
mands, There is some diminution of the 
relationship when controlling for respondents’ 
reported plans to listen to the game broadcast 
(.56), sex of respondent (.55), listening to the 
game broadcast (.55), and the number of 
others with whom respondents were co-pre- 
sent prior to the assembly (.54). The largest 
drop in the relationship between the receipt 


ith Presence |Controlling for |Controlling for 
A I Index 





with Presence 


Each Variable ' at Assembly 


























dua .38 
49 18 
50 17 
55 08 
54 06 
„55 .01 
56 -.02 
59 14 
59 - 06 









of assembling instructions and completion of 
the assembling process occurs when con- 
trolling for prior attendance at home games ` 
(.50) and the availability of transportation to 
the assemblage location (.49)'® 

Column (4) of Table 3 presents the stan- 
dardized regression correlation coefficients 


16In view of the zero-order correlation between 
Transportation Access and the Assembling Instruc- 
tions Index (r = .45 see Table 1), the question can be 
raised about a causal relationship between those two 
variables. We have no theoretical reason to advance 
such an hypothesis. We considered the possibility 
that one of the items in the Assembling Instructions 
Index (a request to the person for transportation to 
the assemblage location) was yielding a relationship: 
with the Transportation Access question which 
asked: “Were you offered, or did you have access to, 
a ride to the airport?” That is, it might be possible 
for others to seék out a person known to have 
available transportation and to request such trans- 
portation to the assemblage. We checked this and the 
relationship between car ownership and receiving a 
request for transportation. Both were statistically 
nonsignificant, yielding zero-order correlations of 
—.04 and —.06 respectively. 


d 
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between each variable in the analysis and 
‘Presence at the Assembly. Consistent with the 
earlier relationships, and with our interpreta- 
. tion of the assembling process, the Assembling 
Instructions Index is the best predictor of 
completing the assembling process (B = .38) 
when all other variables in the analysis are 
. simultaneously controlled. The availability of 
transportation to the assembly location, the 
number of prior home games attended, and 
the relative absence of scheduled competing 
demands during and immediately after the 
assembly yield Beta coefficients of .18, .17, 
and .14, respectively. The remaining coeffici- 
` ents are ‘considerably lower. 

In sum, the empirical evidence foi one 
study of a non-periodic assembling process 
supports the alternate formulation we have 
advanced. We, have demonstrated a strong 
relationship between the receipt of instruc- 
tions- which establish and specify movement 
_ to a common time-space location, and the 
convergence of people on that location. At 
‘the same time, however, a number of ques- 
tions should be raised about this research and 
the interpretation we have advanced. ' 


DISCUSSION 


First, we suggested that the receipt of 
“instructions is responsible for producing the 
- convergent movement which results in both 

periodic and non-periodic assemblies. That 
assertion remains untested as we have only 
presented data for the non-periodic assem- 
bling process. The periodic assembly remains 
to be investigated.’ 

Second, we have only examined one non- 

periodic assembly, and it differs from many 
such assemblies including some we discussed 
above, :This particular assembly involved a 
. comparatively long time interval between an- 
nouncement and congregation. Further, the 
respondents in our study were several miles 
„from the event when they received instruc- 
tions to assemble. Their access to transporta- 
tion was important if they were to carry out 
those instructions. In contrast, many non- 
periodic assemblies which form around the 
site of accidents, fires or arrests may be first 
composed of persons who are within ‘sighz or 
sound or, at least, within walking distance of 
-the location. While we would argue that such 
_assémbling processes also depend on the re- 
ceipt of verbal and/or non-verbal instructions, 
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the present research cannot speak to the 

contention. . 
Third, while we have spoken of “the as- 

sembling process” throughout the paper, our 


‘research dealt almost exclusively with the 


initiation and completion of that process: it 
did not deal with the variations in locomotion 
behaviors. We emphesize this shortcoming 
because of the parallel with the “monolithic 
conception” of collective behavior which per- 
vades the literature; i.e., the erroneous as- 
sumption that individual or collective be- 
havior sequences, be they violent or non-vio- 
lent, are continuous for and inclusive of all 
participants. Our suspicion is that the assem- 
bling process does not proceed without inter- 
ruption, deflection, and often termination, of 
the participants’ locomotion. For example, 
three respondents—who reported receiving all 
five assembling instructions—did not reach the 
assembly. One was enroute when she en- 
countered her fiancé who insisted she spend 
the evening with him. Another was enroute 
with friends who proposed a detour by a 
dormitory ‘to pick up some record albums and 
the assembling movemsnt was terminated. A 
third was enroute when his car broke down, 
and he spent the remainder of the evening 
making repairs. Theorezically, such delays and 
alterations should be p-eceded by alternate or 
competing instructions for behavior and 
should be followed by a repetition of assem- 
bling instructions if those persons are to 
return to and proceed on course to the 
assembly. Future research should give atten- 
tion to these deflections in the direction and 
velocity of behaviors in the SE pro- 
cess. 

Fourth, this research did suggest- some 
factors which can contribute to the receipt, 
and to the “directional content,” of assem- 
bling instructions. We have not empirically 
examined all those factors, nor have we 
sought to. On this point we are in agreement 
with Merton’s (1960:xxxv) reminder. While 
the sociologist 


....is sometimes prepared to say what 
might be reasonably expected to occur 
under specified conditions, he is often not 
in a position to say when or even whether 
these conditions, indispensable to the pre- 
dicted outcome, will themselves occur. 


Students of collective behavior will not be 
able to speak to this issue until they move 


from efforts to predict outcomes within ' 


hy 


natural systems” to controlling outcomes 
within “constructed systems.”!7 That is, a 
desirable next step for the student of assem- 
bling processes is to produce an assembly by 
manipulating the source and sequence of 
assembling and alternate instructions which 
persons receive (cf. the practices of “advance 
men” in political campaigns, Bruno and 
Greenfield, 1972:48-9, 58-65, 714). Follow- 
ing such procedures, a sociologist could state 
when or whether the “indispensable condi- 
tions” had occurred. 

Fifth, and by conventional standards, we 
have accounted for somewhat less than half 
the variance in “the assembling process” 
(R? = .45). While this is considerably better 
_than previous research in collective behavior, 
much variance remains to be accounted for. 
Subsequent investigations could account for 
an even greater proportion by (1) obtaining 
more detailed information about the sequenc- 
ing of assembling and alternate or competing 
instructions, and/or (2) manipulating the 
sources and sequences of assembling and 
alternate instructions in a “constructed sys- 
tem.” Undoubtedly some critics will contend 
that our success would have been greater had 
we also examined our respondents’ attitudes. 
In all candor, we did not do so because of the 
unsatisfactory theoretical specification of the 
relationship between attitudes and behavior 
(Blumer, 1955), because of the poor predic- 
tive success of attitude research at the time we 
conducted the study, and because of nearly 
total empirical neglect of the effect of others’ 
behaviors on people’s participation in collec- 
tive behavior events. When we have a clearer 
theoretical specification of the relationship 
between the individual’s attitudes and others’ 
behaviors, future investigators may be able to 
examine this configuration of influences in 
relation to the assembling process.‘ *® 


_ We refer here to Henshel’s (1971:214) excel- 
lent discussion of “sociology and prediction” in 
“natural” and “constructed systems.” 
It is essentially true that ... the future cannot be 
predicted, but futures can be invented. The basic 
point is that man tends to predict by control 
ling....We draw a distinction, then, between_ 
prediction in ‘natural’ and ‘constructed’ sys- 
tems—meaning by the latter not only that they 
are man-made but that they are fashioned strictly 
according to the requirements of the scientist or 
engineer. Prediction can be attempted in either 
case, but the results are likely to be considerably 
different. 
18The “configuration” approach advocated by 
Acock and DeFleur (1972) emphasizes the in- 
dividual’s attitudes and perception of others’ sup- 
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Sixth, the strength of relationship we 
obtained between instructions for and partici- 
pation in the assembling process. warrants 
further exploration .of the, relationship be- 


tween instructions for and behavior within ; 


assemblages. Milgram, Bickman and Berkowitz 


(1969) report an impressive association be-, 


tween non-verbal instructions and elementary 
collective behavior in an assemblage (for 
another discussion: see McPhail, 1969). This 
proposal would allow one to account for 
space-time variations in behavior sequences 
within assemblies in terms of variations in the 
verbal and non-verbal instructions to which 
people are subject by virtue of their location 
within an assembly. 

‘Finally, neither our research nor our alter- 
nate interpretation has addressed the relation- 
ship between the sources of the assembling 
process and the behaviors which may develop 
in an assemblage. 
instructed to assemble on the campus quad- 
rangle at seven o'clock for an anti-war 
demonstration, while others may be instruct- 
ed to assemble at the same time and place to 
“bug the peaceniks,” or “trash the armory.”, 


While all three sets of instructions should . 


Some persons may be- 


port for those attitudes. Relatively little attention is 


given the behaviors others-including the investiga- 
tor—address to the individual in the situation in 
which the dependent behavioral, variable is observed 
and recorded. Nonetheless, by eliciting respondents’ 
statements of specific attitudes toward specific 
objects and subsequently confronting them with a 
clear and unequivocal opportunity to engage in that 
behavior, Acock and DeFleur’s research (as well as 
that of Brannon, et al., 1973) yields an impressive 
correlation between attitude and behavior. 

Equally impressive correlations have been ob- 
tained between othez’s instructions for and the 


individual’s corresponding changes in behavior in - 


experimental and non-experimental studies (see 
McPhail and Rigney, 1973, for a review of these 
studies). It may be possible ‘to theoretically and 
empirically integrate these potential sources of 
behavioral change. Attitudes can be viewed as self 
instructions for behavior. ‘Self instructions, like 
instructions from- others, may yield greater corre- 
spondence in behavior: (1) the more precisely they 
designate an object and specify conduct toward that 
object; (2) the greater the opportunity of the 
behavior in question; and (3) the shorter the time 
lag between designating and specifying conduct 
toward an object and confronting the behavioral 
opportunity. The greater the time lag, on the other 
hand, the greater the chance for intervening and 
alternate instructions. If these criteria could be met, 
and if self instructions could be ‘measured in 


combination with instructions from others, a more _ 


promising “configuration” approach would be at 
hand. = 
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produce an assembly, subsequent instructions 
at the assembly, for violent or non-violent 
collective action, may have differential effects 
which correspond to the assembling instruc- 
tions.!° This issue, along with those discussed 


above, warrants careful attention in future. 


theoretical and empirical examinations of the 
assembling process and its consequences. 


19In the study reported here, no respondent 
reported that any assembling instruction implied or 
suggested that individual or collective violence 
would occur at the assemblage. Nonetheless, a riot 
did occur at the assemblage involving several hun- 
dred dollars of looting and property damage, police 
use of tear gas to disperse the assemblage, an 
‘attempt to commandeer and then to overturn’ a 
police car, and several arrests. See footnote 1, above. 
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VALUES AND VIOLENCE: A TEST OF 


THE SUBCULTURE OF VIOLENCE THESIS* 


Sandra J. Ball-Rokeach 
Washington State University 
American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (December):736-49 


This research examines the hypothesis that violent behavior results from c commitment to a 
subcultural value and attitude pattern. Special attention is given to Wolfgang and Ferracutti’s 
subculture of violence thesis. Two types of violent behavior are considered —_interpersonal 
violence and violent crime. Findings are drawn from two independent studies: one.on the values 
and attitudes associated with interpersonal violence in a national area probability sample of 
1,429 adult Americans, and the other on value differences among 363 men incarcerated in a 
Michigan prison for various violent and non-violent felonious offenses. The data do not support 
the subculture of violence explanation of violent behavior. Additional findings are presented 
which indicate, in the national sample, that neither socio-economic status nor social class values 


are associated with violence. 


. Attempts to explain violence abound. 
igo ,these are various subcultural 
_ theories, the most comprehensive of 
which holds that violent behavior results from 
a-commitment to a subcultural value and 
attitude pattern. While our overriding concern 


_ is to assess the validity of any subcultural 


approach to violence, special attention will be 
given to the best.known contemporary state- 
ment of the position, Wolfgang and 
Ferracutti’s (1967). 

Like any subculture, the subculture of 
violence shares many values and attitudes with 
the parent culture. To understand why ad- 
herents to the “subculture” behave violently, 
one must look to the values and attitudes of 
the subculture. Accordingly, members’ of this 
subculture behave more violently than others 
because they conform to the conduct norms, 
attitudes, and ultimately values of that ‘subcul- 
ture.! While Wolfgang and Ferracutti'do not 


. identify the distinctive values of this subcul- 


*This research was supported, In part, by an 
institutional grant from the University of Western 


` Ontario and by a grant from the National Science 


‘Foundation to Milton Rokeach. Paul B. Sheatsley 
and Eve Weinberg of the National Opinion Research 
Center receive my special thanks for their unusual 
assistance and support, and Dr. Raymond Cochrane’s 
generosity in granting me access to his; data is 


' sincerely appreciated. 


, Although Wolfgang and Ferracutti focus their 
attention on subcultural determinants of homicide, 
there is no compelling theoretical reason why their 


ture, they indicate that subculture members 
evaluate each other in terms of their con- 
formity to a “machismo” life style, which 
emphasizes such things as leading an exciting 
life, achieving status, and protecting one’s 
honor. Moreover, since violence is associated 
with masculinity in the “machismo” concept, 
adherents to the subculture of violence are 
primarily male. 

Two types of violence will be considered in 
the present research: interpersonal and de- 
viant. Interpersonal violence is defined simply 
as “the threat or exertion of physical force 
which could cause bodily injury” (Ball- 
Rokeach, 1972). All acts between two or 
more persons, legal and illegal, legitimate and 
illegitimate, which involve the actual or 
threatened use of injurious physical force are 
included. Interpersonal violence is more ge- 
neric than deviant violence. Deviant violence 
is defined as those acts of interpersonal 
violence considered illezitimate by those with 





thesis, if valid, should not also apply to less extreme 
forms of violence. Wolfgang and Ferracutti state: 
“We have said that overt use of force or violence, 
either in interpersonal relationships or in group 
interaction, is generally viewed as a reflection of 
basic values that stand apart from the dominant, the 
central, or the parent culture. Our hypothesis is that 
the overt (and often illicit) expression of violence 
(of which homicide is only the most extreme) is part 
of a subcultural normative system, and that this 
system is reflected in the psychological traits of the 
subculture participants” (p. 158). 
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the power to enforce norms of violent be: 
havior. In the present context, it refers to 
such violent crimes as homicide, assault, and 
armed robbery. 

Values are assumed to be the cornerstone 


of all explanations of subcultural modes. 


Empirical tests of the subculture of violence, 
therefore, must ultimately depend on evi- 
dence of value differences between persons 
engaged in violent behavior. Though scholars 
vary greatly in their conceptions of values, 
they agree that values are the standards that 
guide or determine attitudes and behavior 
(Williams, 1971; Parsons and Shils, 1962; 
Kluckhohn, 1952; Rokeach, 1973). The fun- 
damental proposition of the subculture of 
violence theory is that people who exhibit 
violent behavior compared with those who do 
not, place significantly different degrees of 
importance on some identifiable set or subset 
of values. 

An empirical test of any subculture of 
violence thesis thus requires, first, a clear 
definition of values and, second, its operation- 
alization via a reliable and valid value measure. 
Rokeach’s explication of the value concept 
and his technique of value measurement are 
particularly well suited for the present re- 
search. He defines values as a belief either 
about a “desired end-state of existence” such 
as striving for freedom, or salvation, or world 
peace (terminal values) or a belief about a 
“preferred mode of conduct” such as being 
honest, or courageous, or loving (instrumental 
values). 

By way of contrast, an attitude is an 
organization of beliefs about a specific object 
(e.g., an ethnic or racial group), or about an 
ongoing activity or situation (e.g., selling one’s 
house or hiring someone to fill a job vacancy). 
Several consequences follow from these defi- 
nitions and the perspective which relates them 

-to one another: 1) a person may have thou- 
sands of attitudes toward specific objects and 
situations, but relatively few values; 2) values 
occupy a more central position than attitudes 
because they are generalized internal stan- 
dards that transcend specific objects or situ- 
ations; 3) values determine attitudes and 
action, so that a change in values should lead 
to changes in attitudes and actions; 4) values 
are hierarchically organized by their relative 
importance to one another; and 5) a person’s 
value system, and variations in value priorities 
account, in large part, for variations in atti- 


tude and action (Rokeach, 1968, 1975): 


_ Hypotheses © 


Two testable hypotheses follow from the 
subculture of violence thesis: 1) persons who 
vary in participation in violent behavior 
should also vary in their attitude toward 
violence — favorable attitudes toward violence 
being positively associated with frequent par- 
ticipation in violent behavior; 2) persons who 
vary in participation in violence should also 
vary in underlying value patterns — patterns 
that should be logically related to violent 
behavior. Since the subculture of violence 
thesis is for the most part an hypothesis about 
male violence, these hypotheses were tested 
with male samples only. 


Research Procedure | 


The findings to be reported come from two 
independent studies: one on values and atti- 
tudes underlying interpersonal violence in a 


national area probability sample of 1,429 l 


adult Americans over twenty-one years of age, 


the other on value differences among 363 men l 


incarcerated in a Michigan prison for various 
felonious offenses. Data for the first study 
were obtained through a national Amalgam 
Survey administered by the National: Opinion 
Research Center in April, 1971. The prison 
inmate data were collected by Cochrane 
(1971) in 1968 and 1969 and were kindly 
made available for purposes of the present 
study. 

Violent Behavior: Participation in inter- 
personal violence in the national sample was 
ascertained by self-reports — “yes” or “no” 
responses to four questions:* 


a. Have you ever been punched or beaten 
by another person? 


b. Have you ever been threatened or 


actually cut with a knife by another person? 
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2 These items were first used in a 1968 Violence. . 


Commission Survey. The Task Force on Violence 
and Media, of which the author was co-director, 
designed and analyzed that portion of the Survey 
which concerned interpersonal violence. Three sep- 
arate participation indices were constructed, a vic- 
tim index based on five items, an observer index also 
based on five items, and an assailant index based on 
three items. Moreover, two separate attitude indices 
were constructed, each based on responses to eight 
items (see Baker and Ball, 1969 pp. 506-14 for these 
items). 
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:c. Have you ever punched or beaten an- 
other person? 

d. Have you ever had to use your fists, a 
knife, or some other weapon to defend 
. yourself from another person?®™ 


These items were selected because they en- 
compass both victim and assailant experiences 
and severe as well as moderate experiences of 
violence. 

Responses to these four questions were 
- found to be positively intercorrelated,* and 
analyses of individual items revealed no sub- 
stantial demographic or value differences. 
Findings to be reported will therefore be 
based on a single index of extent of partici- 
pation in interpersonal violence. This index i is 
obtained by counting the number of “yes” 
responses to the four items, ranging from 0 to 
4 “yes” responses. 

_ Participation in violent crime was eed 
by a known groups procedure. All inmates 
incarcerated for an offense involving violence 
(primarily homicide, assault, armed robbery, 
rape, or kidnapping) were identified as partici- 
pants in violent crime. Inmates serving sen- 
tences for other crimes (primarily forgery, 
burglary, unarmed robbery, drugs, and in- 
decent liberties) were identified as partici- 
pants in non-violent crime. Some prisoners 
» may have been erroneously convicted, others 
may have committed crimes for which they 
. were not convicted, and still others may have 
been convicted of lesser crimes than ‘they 
committed as in the case of successful plea 
bargaining. Such validity problems deserve 
‘ concern, but their impact on the findings of 
the present research should be lessened by the 
rather general offense categories employed. 

Attitude Toward Violence: These items 
were used only in the national sample to 
ascertain respondents’ attitudes toward acts of 
violence which were ambiguous with respect 
to their social legitimacy." 


3In the Violence Commission Survey, this item 
was worded somewhat differently: “Have you ever 
been in the situation where you had to defend 
yourself with a knife or gun?”. 

‘Strong positive inter-item associations ranging 
from y= .74 to .92 were found between victim and 
assailant experiences. 

sIn the total sample, 69%, SA%, and 56% made 
approving or “yes” responses to items a, b, arid c 
respectively. Following two of the attitude items (a 
and b), additional questions were asked which 
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Are there any situations you can imagine in 
which you would approve of: 

a. a teenage boy punching or beating 
another teenage boy? 

b. a public school teacher hitting a stu- 
dent? ; 

c. a judge sentencing a person to death? 

Again, these three items were combined 
into a single index ranging from 0 to 3 “yes” 
responses, for reasons identical to those given 
for using the participetion index. 


Values: The Rokeach Value Survey (1967) 
presents the respondent with reasonably com- 
prehensive lists of human values. It can be 
economically used in large scale survey re- 
search, and it is a reasonably reliable and valid 
instrument (Rokeach, 1973). The Value Sur- 
vey consists of eighteen terminal values (de- 
sired end-states of existence) and eighteen 
instrumental values (preferred modes of be- 
havior). These two sets of values, and the brief 
definitions that were presented to respon- 
dents, are shown in Tables 1 and 2.6 Respon- 
dents rank these values in terms of “their 
importance as guiding principles in YOUR 
life.”? The median reliability with an interval 
of two to four months between test and retest- 
is .76 for the terminal values and .65 for the 
instrumental values. The test-retest reliabilities 
with an interval of fourteen to sixteen months 
are still reasonably good — .69 for terminal 
values and .61 for instrumental values 
(Rokeach, 1973). The Value Survey takes 
fifteen to twenty minutes to administer. Large 
and statistically significant differences in 


assessed the extent of provocation required before 
the respondent would appzove (see Baker and Ball, 
1969, pp. 510-14 for these items). The results of 
analyses based on the provocation items are very 
similar to those based on the three global attitude 
questions, and thus to preserve space are not 
included in this report. 

SThe values are presented on gummed labels 
which are alphabetically arranged on the right-hand 
side of the page, one page each for the terminal and 
instrumental values. The respondent proceeds by 
peeling off one value at a time and placing it in one 
of the eighteen boxes on the left-hand side of the 
page which are numbered from one, the most 
important value, to eighteen, the least important. 

7The lack of independence inherent in an ip- 
sative measurement procedure does not appear to be 
a significant problem for this test. The average 
inter-item correlation is only r = -.06. 
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values have been reported for persons varying 
in income, education, race, age, and political 
affiliation (Rokeach and Parker, 1970; 
Rokeach, 1973). These values have also been 
found to be significantly related to many 
different kinds of attitudes, actions, and 
occupational roles. Rankings of the terminal 
value Equality, for example, have been shown 
(Rokeach, 1968, 1973) to be a highly signifi- 
cant statistical indicator of race; political 
liberalism or conservatism; attitudes toward 
civil rights, the poor, and women’s liberation 
(Ball-Rokeach, 1973). Importantly for the 
present study, the utility of the Value Survey 
in testing the validity of subcultural hypoth- 
eses has been demonstrated by Rokeach and 
Parker (1970) in their application of the 
“subculture of poverty” thesis to black-white 
and poor-rich value differences. The Value 
Survey was used in both the national survey 
and the prison study. 


Attitudes and Violent Behavior: A Test of 
Hypothesis I 


Subcultural explanations of violence pre- 
dict a positive association of pro-violent at- 
titudes and violent behavior. With a rather 
large number of cases (N = 686), it is not 
surprising to find a statistically significant 
association between violent attitudes and be- 
havior in the national sample (x° = 22.63, p < 
.001). The magnitude of the association be- 
tween approval of violence and participation 
in interpersonal violence is small, however 
(y= .20). Additional attitude indices were 
constructed- to reflect the degree of victim 
provocation required for the respondent to 
approve of violence (see footnote 5). Measures 
of association between such indices and re- 
ported participation in violence were also 
weak (y ranging from .05 to .17). At this 
national level, therefore, Hypothesis I receives 
little support. 

The weak association between approval 
and reported participation in interpersonal 
violence may be due to the lack of corre- 
spondence between the kinds of violence 
reflected in the attitude and participation 
items (Blumenthal, et al., 1972). For example, 
favorable attitudes toward violence used for 
social control, indicated by responses to the 
capital or corporal punishment items in this 
research, may be poor predictors of whether 
one’ participates in violence for social change 
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or economic gain. We can assess this possibil- 
ity better after the relation between values 
and violent behavior has been discussed. 


Values and Violent Behavior: A Test of 
Hypothesis 2 


Hypothesis 2 will be examined by first 
describing value differences among males in 
the national sample who report varying de- 
grees of participation in interpersonal vio- 
lence. This will be followed by a description 
of value differences among prison inmates. 


Values and Self-reported Violence in the 
National Sample: Terminal and instrumental 


-value differences between American males 


reporting different degrees of participation in 
interpersonal violence are presented in Tables 
‘1 and 2. For each value, three types of data 
are reported: median rank, composite rank (in 
parentheses), and the significance of the dif- 
ferences between rankings among males who 
are, by their own reports, high, medium, and 
low in participation in violence. The com- 
posite rank is obtained by locating the posi- 
tion of a median rank in the ordered array of 
eighteen median ranks. Thus, a composite 
rank of 1 means that the median rank is the- ` 
highest of the eighteen medians, while a 
composite rank of 18 means it is the lowest. - 

If Hypothesis 2 is valid, we should find 
significant value differences among American 
males varying with respect to reported partici- 
pation in interpersonal violence. Six of the ° 
thirty-six values differentiate significantly 
among males who vary in the degree of 
reported participation in violence. Compared 
to males reporting no participation in vio- 
lence, those who report moderate or high 
participation place significantly more impor- 
tance on An Exciting Life, Mature Love, and 
being Imaginative; and they place less impor- 
tance on Social Recognition, A Comfortable 
Life, and A World at Peace. Very similar 
findings occur when the three participation 
groups are matched on group size, income, 
and education, and for this reason are not 
reported separately. š 

Since approximately two significant. dif- 
ferences at the .05 level could be expected to 
occur by chance with thirty-six values, the six 
value differences found empirically fail to 
provide convincing evidence for Hypothesis 2. 
Moreover, the six differences that are signifi- 
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£ ` pI s 
Table 1. Terminal Value Differences between Males Varying in Participation in 
Violence and between Males and Females 


Degree of Participation: 
Males (N = 681) 


None - Moderate High p? 
N = 124 N = 189 N = 368 









N = 743 


A comfortable life 
(a prosperous life) 
An exciting life 
i (a stimulating, active 
life) 
A sense of senelbutio 


7.3 ( 4) 9.2 ( 9) 11.7 (13) ** 


15.0 (18) 14.9 (17) 14.2 (16) * |14.6 (17) 15.6 (18) ** 


» (lasting contribution) 10.1 (11) 9.2 (10) 9.1 ( 8) 3.3 (10) 9.8 (12) 
A world at peace 
(free of war and 
conflict) 
A world of beauty 
(beauty of nature and 
' the arts) 
Equalit 
(brotherhood, equal 
opportunity for-all) 
Family security 


(taking care of loved 


2.7 (1) 3.0 (1) 3.4 (1)* 
12.2 (15) 13.0 (15) 12.8 (15) 


8.3 ( 7) 7.9 (5) 8.0 ( 6) 


ones) 4.5 ( 2) 3.9 (2) 4.0 ( 2) 4.0 (2) 4.4 (2) 
Freedom 

(independence, free 

choice) 4.9 (3) 5.7 (3) 5.0 (3) 5.1 (3) 5.5 ( 3) 
Happiness 

(contentedness) 8.3 (6) 7.6 ( 4) 7.5 ( 4) 7.6 ( 4) 7.8 ( 8) 


Inner harmony 
(freedom from inner 
conflict) 
Mature love 
(sexual and spiritual 
intimacy) 
` National security 
(protection from 
attack) 
` Pleasure 
(an enjoyable, 
leisurely life) 
Salvation 
(saved, eternal life) 
Self-respect - 
(self-esteem) 
Social recognition 
(respect, admiration) 
True friendship 


11.4 (13) 10.8 (13) 10.9 (12) 





12.1 (14) 11.8 (14) 10.9 (13) * 
8.0 ( 5) 9.0 ( 8) 9.4 (10) 


13.3 (16) 14.3 (16) 14.6 (17) . 14.3 (16) 15.1 (17) ** 


10.8 (12) 9.5 (11) 12.3 (14) 10.9 (12) 7.6 ( 6) *# 
9.4 ( 8) 8.0 ( 6) 7.7 { 5) 


13.9 (17) 15.0 (18) 14.7 (18) * 





(close companionship) 9.0 (9)! 9.2 (9) 9.7 (11) 9.4 (11) 9.5 (10) 
Wisdom i ‘ 

(a mature understanding| 1 4 

of life) 9.8 (10) 8.7 ( 7) 8.8 ( 7) 8.3 £ 7) 7.7 (7) * 


“Xruskal-Wallis Test; * < .05, ** < 001. 


cant are small in magnitude, the largest being 
only 2.0 median ranks. There remains the 
question of the substantive significance for 
the Wolfgang-Ferracutti thesis of the value 
differences obtained. 

The concept of “machismo” implies a 
sexual basis for value differences wherein 


. violence becomes a symbol or a defining 


characteristic of masculinity. The proposition 


that certain men are more violent than others 


because of their greater commitment to 
“machismo values” can be interpreted to 
mean either that some men are more violent 
than other men because they have a stronger 
commitment to certain subsets of “male 
values” especially salient in a “machismo” life 
style, or because some men have a stronger 
commitment than others to the total Amer- 
ican male value system. 

The first version of the “machismo” hy- 


a 
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Instrumental Value Differences between Males Varying’ in Participation 


Table 2. 
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in Violence end between “Males and Females 


None 
N = 124 











Ambitious 
(hard- working, aspiring)| 5-5 
Broadminded 
(open-minded) 
Capable 
(competent, effective) 
Cheerful . 


5.5 ( 
7.0 ( 


( 2) 
( 3) 
( 9) 
(14) 10.6 


8.7 ( 


Clean 
(neat, tidy) 
Courageous 
(standing up for 
your beliefs) 
Forgiving 
(willing to pardon 
` others) 
Helpful 
(working for the 
welfare of others) 
Honest 
(sincere, truthful) 
Imaginative 
(daring, creative) 
Independent _ 
(self-reliant, 
self-sufficient) 
Intellectual 
(intelligent, 
reflective) 
Logical 
(consistent, rational) 
Loving 
(affectionate, tender) 
Obedient 
(dutiful, respectful) 
Polite. 
(courteous, well- 
mannered) 
Responsible 
(dependable, reliable) 
Self-controlled 
(restrained, self- 
disciplined) 


(10) 10.5 
(5) 8.3 ( 
(6) 8.7 ( 


( 7) 
(1) 
(18) 


(11) 9.9 


(15) 
(17) 
(13) 
(16) 
(12) 
(4) 


( 8) 





*xruskal-Wallis Test; ™< 


105, ** < 


pothesis requires us to identify some subset of 
the thirty-six values that represents a 
‘“‘machismo’’ life style. Distinctively 
‘“machismo” values were identified with the 
aid of Wolfgang and Ferracutti’s description 
of the value characteristics of the subculture 
of violence: “Quick resort to physical combat 
as a measure of daring, courage, or defense of 
status appears to be a cultural expression,. . .” 
(p. 153); “The adult male who does not 
defend his honor or his female companion will 
be socially emasculated...” (p. 160). These 
descriptions suggest certain values listed in the 


Degree of Participatiom: 
Males (N = 681) - 


Moderate 
N = 189 


(14) 11.2 
(13) 






Sex: 
Total (N = 1,430) 


High pê) 
N = 368 


Male 
N = 687 


Female p 
N = 743 



















AA 


2) 5.2 ( 2) 8.0 





4) 7.3 (4) 7.8 
























6) -8.5 an 


( 6) 10.3 
(13) 9.8 


10.1 (11) 9.0 


( 5) 8.2 


(7) 5.9 ae 


(9) 8.0 
(1) 3.2 


ar 


(18) 15.8 


(10) 10.4 





(15) 12.9 
(16) 
(12) 


(17) 


13.9 
an 


7.3 
13.2 


(14) 10.8 


( 3) 6.7 









( 8) 






.001. 


Value Survey as being significantly more or 
significantly less important .in the 
“machismo” compared to the parent culture: _ 
more importance apparently is placed in - 

“machismo” culture on An Exciting Life, 
Freedom, Pleasure, Social Recognition, being 
Courageous and Independent, and less impor- 
tance is placed on being Forgiving.® Though 


tOn the Value Survey, as shown in Table 1, the 
valus Mature Love is accompanied by the phrase 
“sexual and spiritual intimacy.” The present con- 
ception of “machismo” would lead one to expect 
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. -we cannot be certain that others would have 
' come up with exactly this same list of 
“machismo” values, these seven value stances 
seem to reasonably represent the meaning of 
the “machismo” life style. Thus, we should 
expect these to differentiate significantly be- 
twéen males reporting high participation from 
those reporting low participation in inter- 
personal violence. 

: Tables 1 and 2 show that only one of the 
seven “machismo” values corresponds in the 
predicted direction to the obtained. value 
-differences between participation groups — 
high participation males placing more impor- 
tance on An Exciting Life than low partici- 
pation males. But even here, the difference 
between low and high participation group 
medians is only .8. More importantly, An 


Exciting Life is ranked very low in importance’ 


by all three participation groups. The only 
other significant difference involving a 
“machismo” value is in the opposite direction 
from that predicted, namely, high participa- 
tion males place less, not more, importance on 
Social Recognition than do males reporting 
low participation in interpersonal violence.’ 
Thus, these findings. do not support the first 





“machismo” adherents to place more importance on 
soxual, but less importance on spiritual intimacy. It, 
therefore, seemed preferable to exclude Mature 
-Love from the list of “machismo values” on the 
assumption that the sexual ‘dimension would be 
reflected in rankings of the value Pleasure. 
The fact’ that no significant differences were 
. found between violent and non-violent men on the 
five “machismo” values — Freedom, Pleasure, and 
being Courageous, Forgiving, and Independent — 
does not appear to be a result of low discriminatory 
power of these values. For example, women who 
participate in sex-role change activities compared to 
those who do not, place significantly more impor- 
tance on Freedom and significantly tess/importance 
on Forgiving (Ball-Rokeach, 1973). In other re- 
search (Rokeach, 1973), Pleasure rankings signifi- 
cantly differentiated between groups varying in age, 
church attendance, and attitudes toward blacks; 
Courageous rankings significantly differentiated 
those with extrinsic compared to intrinsic religious 
orientations and between persons having different 
attitudes toward church activism; Independent rank- 
ings significantly differentiated between subjects 
expressing pro- and anti-communist attitudes, favor- 
able and unfavorable attitudes toward the poor, and 
favorable and unfavorable attitudes toward religion. 
Thus, independent evidence from other research 
suggests the construct and predictive validity of the 
values identified here as “machismo” values. 


version of the “machismo” subculture’ hy- 
pothesis.’ 

Testing the second version, namely, that 
some men are more violent than others 
because of a stronger commitment to the 
over-all American male value system, requires, 
identifying “male?” compared to “female” 
values. The subculture of violence thesis 
would appear to predict much the same 
differences between men and women as be- 
tween violent and non-violent males. In the 
1971 national sample, there are nineteen 
significant value dicferences between males 
and females, as shown in Tables 1 and 2. With 
respect to terminal values, males place signifi- 
cantly more importance on A Comfortable 
Life, An Exciting Life, Family Security, Ma- 
ture Love, and Pleasure; and they place less 


importance on A World at Peace, Inner 


Harmony, Salvation, and Wisdom. Looking at 
the significant instrumental value differences, 
males place more importance on being Ambi- 
tious, Capable, Imaginative, Logical, and Self- 
controlled and les; importance on being 
Cheerful, Clean, Forgiving, Helpful, and 
Loving. These findings are highly consistent 
with the male-female value differences re- 
ported for 
(Rokeach, 1973). Moreover, they are con- 
sistent with sex-role stereotypes (Broverman, 
et al., 1972): men seem more concerned with 
economic and persoral success, and hedonistic 
pursuits; while women seem more concerned 
with getting along with others in this world 
and getting to the hereafter. 

But only four of the nineteen significant 
value differences be-ween males and females 
correspond to the significant value differences 
between high and low violence participation 
groups in the expected direction — more 
importance on An Exciting Life, Mature Love, 
and being Imaginative, and less importance on 
A World at Peace. Thus, these data fail to 
provide convincing evidence for the hypoth- 
esis that males reporting relatively high partic- 
ipation in violence have a strong commitment 
to “male values” in general. 

In summary, the significant value differ- 
ences found between groups differing with 
respect to reported participation in inter- 


personal violence are few in number, small in ` 


magnitude, and not consistent with either 
version of the “machismo” subculture of 
violence hypothesis. All these findings suggest 
that values play little or no role as determi- 


a national sample in 1968’ 


wi 


2 


n 


nants of interpersonal violence in a’ national 


representative sample of adult male Amer- 


icans. > 
Values and Violent Crime 


A more stringent test of Hypothesis 2, it 
may be contended, requires a comparison of 
the values of males independently known to 
vary in their involvement in crimes of vio- 
lence, rather than self-reports of participation 
in interpersonal violence. Such a test is pro- 
vided by a value comparison of males impris- 
oned for violent and non-violent crimes. Table 
3 shows the terminal value differences be- 
tween these two groups and Table 4 the 
comparable instrumental value differences. 

Of the thirty-six values, none significantly 
differentiates between inmates incarcerated 


Moreover, the correlation between the com- 
posite ranks of the violent and non-violent 
inmates is p = .97 for the terminal values, and 
p= .95 for the instrumental values. These are 
unusual findings, since in numerous other 
comparisons of the values of various groups 
based on the Value Survey, the average 
number of significant differences is eleven or 
twelve (Rokeach, 1973). 

Wolfgang and Ferracutti focus their argu- 
ment concerning a subculture of violence 
mainly around the case of homicide. It would 
therefore be interesting to know whether the 
values of inmates imprisoned for homicide (N 
= 57) differ significantly from the values of 
inmates convicted of all other crimes (N = 
302). A comparison of these two groups 
reveals that inmates convicted of murder 
differ significantly from the other inmates 
only in their rankings of two of the thirty-six 
values, an outcome no better than chance. 
Thus, there is no evidence that the value 
systems of murderers differ from the values of 
other inmates, or that the value systems of 
violent prison inmates differ from those of 
non-violent inmates. 

It might be argued that this absence of 
differences results from value congruence oc- 
curring after imprisonment; that is, the differ- 
ences result from conformity to a prison 
subculture. This possibility is unlikely. 
Cochrane states: 


The possibility existed that many of the 
differences between the prison and control 
groups were a function of imprisonment 
and prison experience rather than a basic 
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difference in value systems.-To check this . 
possibility a comparison was made between 
the value systems of men who had been in 
prison for less than one month and those 
with more than one month’s prison expe- 
rience. There was no substantial difference 
between these two groups (cochons, 
1971, p. 77). 


Cochrane’s data show pno ab ‘ 
stantial differences in values between inmates 
having a minimum sentence of less as com- 
pared to more than ten years, or between . 
inmates who had spent less as compared to 
more than ten years in prison, or between 
recidivists and first offenders. These findings 


consistently argue against the proposition that 


. the non-significant value differences between 


: ac, violent and non-violent offenders or between 
for violent as opposed to non-violent crimes. ` 


‘convicted murderers and all other inmates can 
be attributed.to post-crime socialization into 
the values of a prison subculture. 


Supplementary Findings 


In the national sample, socio-economic 
status was found to be unrelated to partici- 
pation in interpersonal violence: the associ- 
ation between education and reported partici- 
pation in interpersonal violence was y = .04 
and between income and participation, y = 
.07. Somewhat larger associations were ob- 
tained between education and approval of ` 
violence (y = .22) and between income and ' 
approval (y = .24). These findings replicate 
the more extensive Violence Commission asso- 
ciations between socio-economic status on the 
one hand and violent attitudes and behavior 
on the other (Baker and Ball, 1969). 

Perhaps middle as compared to lower class « 
persons have relatively rare encounters with 
violence and are, therefore, more likely than 
the latter to recall such experiences. Such a 
line ofargument is, however, inconsistent with 
the fact that a sizeable majority of all respon- 
dents who reported experience with a violent 
act, with the exception of victimization in- 
volving a knife, reported. having had more 


than one experience with that act. 1o More- 


19A crude measure of fieqüency (Did that 
happen just once or more than once?) followed each 
participation item. Of those respondents reporting - 
that they participated in violence, 81 percent said 
they had been punched or beaten mare than once, 
32 percent said they had been threatened or cut 
with a knife more than once, 80 percent said they 
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A comfortable life 


An exciting life 


A sense of accomplishnent 


~. A world at pesce 
A world of beauty 
Equality. 
Family security 
i Freedom 
Happiness , 
Inner harmony 
Mature love 
National socurity 
Pleasure 
Salvation 
Self-respect 
Social recognition 
y True friendship 
- Wisdom 


Table 4. 





Ambitious 
Sroadminded 
Capable 
Cheerful 
Clean 
Courageous 
Forgiving 
Helpful 
Honest 
Imaginative 
‘Independent 
Intellectual 
Logical 
Loving 
Obedient, 

' Polite 


Responsible 


na 
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Table’ 3, Viclent and Non-violent Prisoners: Terminal Values 
$ ~ 








(N = 202) 
Median Median 
6.00 (1) 
7.25 C5) à 7.03 
7.89 ( 6) 8.22 
11.68 (15) 12.29 
8.19 (7) 7.00 
9.90 (9) 8.45 
9.69 (10) 10.39 
10.42 (12) 10.35 
6.63 (2). 5.87 
14.66 qs) 14.70 
8.71 ( 8) 8.38 
11.00 (13) 9.30 
13.11 (16) 13.43 
11.43 aa) 10.97 
13.13 (17) 13.77 
10.08 (11) 11.29 
6.81 { 3) 7.45- 








{N = 157) 


PER 


Median 


6.81 


Violent and Non-violent Prisoners: 





Rank 


Instrumental Values 








Non-violent 
(N = 202) 


Non-violent 















( 2) 
c5) 
(7) 
(15) 
(4) 
( 9) 
(12) 
(11) 
( 1) 
(18) 
( 8) 
(10) 
(16) 
(13) 
(17) 
(14) 
( 6) 


Self-controlled 7.00 ( 4) 6.81 ( 3) 


wi 


kis 
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over, the data do not indicate that respon- 
dents, whether middle or lower class, were less 
willing to report participation as an assailant 
as opposed to being a victim of violence.! 1 





had punched or beaten another person more than 
once, and 76 percent said they had had to deferid 
themselves with fists, knife, or some other weapon 
more than once. 

11Qut of the total N of 1,428, 46 percent report 
having been punched or beaten, 40 percent report 
having punched of beaten another person, 15. 
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Table 5. Terminal Value Differences between Groups Varying in Education 
> (N = 1,428) oa 
0-4 5:8 High ater Some Complete Graduate pe. 
’ Years i Years school School College College’: School 
N = 51 N = 257 N= 290 N = 444 N= 216 N= 105 N= 65 
A comfortable 
life 7.0( 5) -7.5( 5) 9.0(10) 11.0(13) 12.3(14) 14.6(16) 13.7(15) ** 
An exciting 
life 15.4(18) 15.1(18) 15.8(18) 15.4(18) 15.5(17) 13.8(14) 13.0(14) ** 
A sense of ac- = aui 
complishment |12.0(12) 11.0(12) 10.1(12) 9.6(10) 8.0( 7) 7.7( 8) 6.2( 3).** 
A world at f : 
peace 2.6( 1), 2.6( 1) 2.7( 1) 2.8( 1) 3.3( 1) 3.4¢ 1) 4.4( 1) * 
A world of é > 
beauty 13.9(16) 12.7(14) 12.9(14) 12.5(15) 12.7(15) 11.3(12) 10.9(12) 
Equality 8.4(10) 8.3( 7) 8.3( 9) 7.4( 5) 6.8( 5) 7.4 5) 6.3( 5) 
Family 
security 5.1( 3) 4.2( 2) 3.6( 2) 3.9{ 2) 4.3( 2) 4.8( 2) 5.5( 2)-* 
Freedom 4.6( 2) 5.3( 3) 5.4( 3) 5.2( 3) 5.4( 3) 5.3( 3) 6.7( 7) 
Happiness 7.7( 6) 6.6( 4) 7.9( 5) 7.4( 4) 8.1( 8) 8.4(°9) 9.4(11) 
Inner harmony [13.1(13) 12.4(13) 10.2(13) 10.2(11) 9.1( 9) 7.607) 8.4( B) ** 
Mature idve 13.6(15) 13.3(15) 13.4(15) 11.5(14) 11.3(13) 9.7(11) 8.9( 9) aa 
National j À 
security 7.9( 7} 8.9(10) 7.9( 4) 8.1( 7) 9.4(11) 11.9(13) 12.4(13) ** 
Pleasure 14.1(17) 13.6(16) 15.1(17) 14.8(16) 15.2(16) 14.2(15) 15.6(18) * ` 
Salvation 5.1( 4) 8.5( 8) 8.2( 8) 8.8( 9) 10.4(12) 14.9(17) 14.3(16) ** 
Self-respect 8.3( 9) 8.0( 6) 8.1( 7) 7.5€ 6) 6.7( 4) 7.3( 4) 6.20 4)° < 
Social 7 f ; ; , Soa 
recognition |13:1(14) 14.0(17) 14.4(16) 15.1(17) 15.8(18) 15.618) 14.6(17) ** 
True i j 
friendship 8.1( 8) 8.6( 9} 9.9(11) 10.3(12) 9.3(10) 9.1(18) 9.3(10) ** 
l Wisdom 11.6(11) 9.4(11) 8.1( 6) 8.3( 8) 7.1( 6) 7.6( 6) 6.7( 6) ^*^ 
/ 
a4? Median Test; * < .05, **® < .001. 


In contrast to the negligible relationships 
between violence and indicators of social 
class, the Value Survey was found to be a 
particularly sensitive indicator of social class 
differences. As shown in Tables 5 and 6, 
twenty-seven values differentiated signifi- 
cantly between respondents in the national 


percent report having been threatened or cut witha 
knife, and 37 percent report having had to use their 
fists, a knife, or some other weapon to defend 
themselves. 
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9 

4 
Imaginative 15.9(18) 15.7(18) 15.9(18) 15.6(18) 14.7(17) 12.0(15) 9.9(12) ** 

7 

7 

9 


+ - 
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. Table 6. Instrumental Value Differences between Groups Varying in Education 
: (N = 1,428) E 
= 5- om Co e 
Years Yours High "High cSiTSgq Galios “sehuci® P 
N = 51 N= 257 N= 290 N= 444 N= 216 N= 105 N= 65 
T Ambitioùs 8.1( 7) 6.4( 3) 6.8( 4) 6.4( 3) 6.5( 4) 10.1(12) 9.3(10) * 
Broadmindéd 8.8( 9) 8.3( 8) 7.9( 7) 7.5( 4) 6.4( 3) 5.7( 3) 6.4( 3) * 
Capable 9.3(10) 10.3(12) 9.8(10) 3.4(10) 9.2( 8) 9.0( 8) 8.4( 7) 
Cheerful 8.2( 8) 9.2¢ 9) 10.3(13) 10.5(12) 11.6(14) 10.9(14) 13.4(15) ** 
Clean ; 5.0( 3) 7.5( 5) 7.8( 5) 9.7(11) 12.0(15) 14.8(17) 14.9(17) ** 
. Courageous 0.6(13) 7.2¢ 4) 7.8( 6) 8.3( 7) 8.7( 7) 8.6( 6) 7.6( 5) 
l Forgiving 5.0( 2) 5.5( 2) 6.7( 3) 8.0( 5) 8.7( 6) 9.3( 9) 10.1(13) ** 
Helpful 7.4( 4) 7.6( 6) 8.5( 8) 8.9( 9) 9.7(10) 9.5(10) .2( 9) * 
Honest 4.6( 1) 3.6( I) 3.3( 1) 3.0( 1) 3.0( 1) 3.4( 1) .1( 1) 


Independent 10.4(12) 9.8(12) 10.4(14) 10.9(14) 9.7(11) 8.4( 5) 7.9( 6) ®* 
s Intellectual [14.6(16) 14.5(16) 13.6(16) 12.9(15) 11.2(13) 9.9(11) 7.3( 4) ** 
Logical 15.4(17) 15.2(17) 14.1(17) 13.3(17) 10.7(12) 10.3(13) 9.8(11) ** 
. Loving 7.9( 5) 9,2(10) 9.2( 9) 8.16) 9.6( 9) 7.7( 4) 11.0(14) 
Obedient O.7(14) 11.9(15) 12.0(15) 12.9(16) 15.2(18) 16.3(18) 15.9(18) ** 
Polite 9.9(11) 10.5(13) 10.1(12) 10.7(13) 12.6(16) 12.7(16) 13.4(16) ** 
Responsible’ | 8.0( 6) 7.9( 7) 6.7( 2) 6.1( 2) 5.7( 2) $.2( 2) 5.7( 2) ** 


Self-controlledi1.8(15) 11.4(14) 10.0(11) 8.9( 8) 7.8( 5) 8.9( 7) 9.0( 8) ** 


"x? Median Test; * < .05, ** < .001. 


t 
sample who varied in education; and, as 
shown in Tables 7 and 8, twenty-four of the 
thirty-six values differentiated significantly 
between respondents varying in income. 


- Nineteen of the value differences between 
education groups differentiate income groups 
in the same direction. In contrast to medium 
and high education and medium and high 
income groups, low education and low income 
groups place significantly more importance on 
A Comfortable Life, A World at Peace, Na- 
. tional Security, Salvation, Social Recognition, 
- and being Clean, Forgiving, Helpful, Obedient, 
and Polite. They place less importance on A 
Sense of Accomplishment, Inner Harmony, 


¢ 


Mature Love, Wisdom, and being Imaginative, 
Independent, Intellectual, Responsible, and 
Self-controlled. 

These 1971 findings closely replicate 
Rokeach and Parker’s (1970) national NORC 
findings obtained in 1968. Thus, the 1968 and 
1971 data suggest that it is meaningful to 
speak of class bound subcultures. A question 
now arises as to whether the values which 
differentiate among social classes also dis- 
tinguish among groups reporting different 
degrees of participation in interpersonal vio- 
lence. 

Not one of the values which differentiate 


males who report high participation in inter- 





Sie, 


finding coupled with the consistent finding of 
a negligible relationship between socio- 
economic status and reported participation in 
violence, indicate that membership in the 
lower class by virtue of one’s income, educa- 
tion, or value system does not increase the 
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Table 7. Terminal Value Differences between Groups Varying in Income 
"(N = 1,410) í 
$2,000- $4,000- $6,000- $8,000- $15,000 
$2,000 3,999 5,999 7,999 9,999 14,999 and over 
N = 107 N= 172 N= 196 N= 186 N ='186 N = 338 -N = 225 
A comfortable ; a n 
life `- 7.9( 6} 8.9( 9) 8.9( 9) 9.0( 9) 11.7(14) 11.6(14) 12.3(13) *à 
An exciting : 
life 14,8(18) 15.8(18) 15.6(18) 15,.8(18) 14.8(16) 15.6(18) 14.0(16) ** 
A sense of ac- 
complishment |11.1(12) 11.0(13) 9.4(12) 9.2(10) 9.8(12) 9.6(10) 7.8( 7) ** 
A world at í 
peace 2.6( 1) 2.4( 1) 2.6( 1) 2.8( 1) 2.7( 1) 3.4( 1) 3.4( 1) > 
A world of : ; s 
beauty 12.4(13) 12.7(14) 12.6(14) 12.9(15) 12.7(15) 12.2(15) 12.6(14) 
Equality 8.9( 9) 7.2( 4) 7.2( 4) 7.5( 5) 7.6( 6) 7.9( 6) 7.8( 6) - 
Family É l 
security . 5.0( 3) 4.8( 2) 4.2( 2) 3.7( 2) 4.2( 2) 3.7( 2) 4.7(2)* 
Freedom 4.7( 2) 5.0( 3) 6.0( 3) 5.5( 3) 5.5( 3) 5.2{ 3) 5.4( 3) 
Happiness 6.6( 4) 7.6( 7) 8.4( 7) 7.3( 4) 8.2( 7) 7.4( 5) 7.9( 8) 
Inner harmony |12.8(14) 10.5(12) 10.8(13) 10.3(12) 9.6(11) 9.4( 9) 9.2( 9) ** 
Mature love 13.3(16) 13.3(15) 13.5(15) 12.3(14) 11.1(13) 10.7(13) 11.0(12) ae 
National f 
security 9.8(11) 7.4{ 5) 7.8( 5) 8.7( 8) 8.5( 8) 9.7{11) 10.5(11) * 
Pleasure 13.9(17) 14.7(16) 14.4(16) 15.1(17) 14.9(17) 14.8(16) 14.7(17) 
Salvation 7.7( 5) 7.4( 6) 8.9(10) 8.3( 7) 8.8( 9) 9.3( 8) 13.9(15) ** 
Self-respect 8.0 8) 7.8( 8) 8.2( 6) 8.1( 6) 7.6( 4) 7.3( 4) 7.0( 4) 
Social‘ ' 
recognition |13.2(15) 13.5(16) 14.7(17) 14.6(16) 15.2(18).15.4(17) 15.4(18) ** 
True E F 
friendship 7.9( 7) 9.3(11) 9.1(11) 10.5(13) .9.5(10) 9.8(12) 9.5(10) * 
Wisdom 9.1(10) 9.0(10) 8.9( 8} 9.4(11): 7.7€ 5) 8.1( 7) 7.0(€ 5) è 
a4? Median Test; * <,05, ** <.001, 
personal violence from those who report low likelihood of participation in interpersonal 
participation corresponds to the nineteen violence. 
ts 29 s 2 pi 
. “lower class values” identified above. This Discussion 


The relatively weak association between 


. attitudes and violent behavior (Hypothesis 1) 


taken together with the fact, that there is little. 
or no evidence of a relationship between 
values and violent behavior (Hypothesis 2), 


‘ 
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Table 8. ie Laio) 
Under $2,000- $4,000- $6,000- $8,000- $10,000 $15,000 pê 
$2,000 3,999 5,999 7,999 9,999 14,999 and over 
N = 107 N=172 N=196 N= 186 N= 186 N= 338 N= 225 
: Ambitious 7.8( 5), 8.2( 7) 6.3( 2) 6.8( 4) 6.8( 4) 6.5( 3) 6.8( 4) 
Broadminded 8.7( 8) 8.5( 9} 7.8( 6) 7.6( 5) 6.6( 3) 7.2( 4) 6.6( 3) 
Capable 10,3(12) 11.2(12) 9.6(10) 9.7(11) 10.0(12) | 9.3( 9) 8.5( 6) * 
Cheerful | 8.2¢ 7) 10.1(11). 10.6(13) 10.2(12) 10.0(11) 10.7(12) 11.7014) 
Clean 6.4( 3) 6.9( 3) 8.3( 8) 9.1( 9) 9.7(10) 10.8(13) 12.8(16) ** 
Courageous 8.8(10) 8.0( 6) 8.2( 7) 8.1( 7) 7.5( 5) 8.8( 7) 7.5( 5) 
Forgiving 4.6( 1) 6.7( 2) 7.0( 4) 6.9( 4) 7.8( 6) 7.4( 5) 9.5(10) ** 
Helpful 7.7( 4) 7.5( 5) 7.6(10) 9.6(10) 8.6( 7) 9.7(10) 9.2( 8) * 
Hohest 4.8( 2) 2.9( 1) 4.3(1)-\2.861) 3.2( 1) 3.0(1) 3.4€ 1) & 
Imaginative —15..0(17) 15.9(18) 15.7(18) 15.4(18) 15.5(18) 15.0(18) 13.5(17) * 
ı Independent 9.9(11) 10.5(14) 10.5(12) 114) 10.7(13) 10.0(11) 8.9( 7) 
Intellectual [L3.3(16) 13.8(16) 12.8(16) Ë5.9(16) 13.2(15) 12.0(16) 10.6(12) 
Logical hS.1(18) 14.6(17). 14.1(17) 14.8(17) 13.5(16) 12.0(15) 11.0(13) ** 
Loving 7.8( 6) 8.4( 8) 9.7(11) 7.7( 6) 8.9( 8) 8.8( 8) 9.3( 9) 
Obedient H2.4(15) 11.5(15) 12.6(15) 12.2(15) 13.7(17) 13.7(17) 15.7(18) ** 
Polite HO.8(13) 8.7(10) 10.8(14) 10.4(13) 11.1(14) 11.5(14) 12.8(15) ** 
Responsible 8.7( 9) 7.4( 4) 7.0( 3) 6.1( 2) 6.2( 2) 6.3( 2) 5.3( 2) #8 
Self-controlledl1.6(14) 10.3(13) 9.3( 9) 8.9( 8) 9.6( 9) 8.6( 6) 9.8(11) * 
a4? Median Test; * < .05, AA < .001. 
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Instrumental Value arina between Groups Varying in Income 


suggests that the subculture of violence thesis 
is, at best, incomplete and at worst invalid as 
an explanation of violent behavior. This con- 
clusion applies to poth interpersonal violence 
and violent crime.! 

. A plausible interpretation of these findings 
is that values and attitudes are’ relatively 
unrelated to violent behavior because violence 
is primarily interpersonal rather than intra- 


12There is little correspondence between the 
values which differentiate between males varying in 
participation in violence and those which differ- 
entiate between female participation groups. Fe- 
males reporting high as opposed to low and moder- 
ate participation place significantly more impor- 
tance on Equality, Freedom, Wisdom, and being 
Logical, and less importance on Salvation and being 
Capable. There are significant but non-directional 
. differences on Mature Love and being Imaginative. 


personal, Values and attitudes are intra- 
personal in the sense that one person can have 
and express them. In contrast, the types of 
violent behavior examined in this research 
require some interaction between at least two 
persons. Thus, one ought not to expect a 
causal connection between values and violent 
behavior or between attitudes and violent 
behavior when the values and attitudes of 
only one interacting party are taken into 
account. This interpretation suggests a line of 
research which regards violence as neither 
victim-precipitated nor assailant initiated. The 
dynamics giving rise to violent encounters 
may not involve clearly defined victim or. 
assailant roles and may be better explained as 
an emergent property of interaction (Cohen 
and Short, 1971). In other words, partici- 
pation in violence is some interacting function 


wv 
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VALUES AND VIOLENCE 


of the values and attitudes or all parties 
involved. 

An equally plausible ntepritalion is that 
values and attitudes have little direct influence 
on violent behavior. Violent behavior may be 
largely determined by such situational, ecolog- 
ical, or demographic factors as: access to 
weapons, exposure to alcohol, the rate of 
crime and drug use in the immediate environ- 
ment, population density, or level of inter- 
group conflict. 

A final methodological comment is in 
order. Self-reports about participation in 
interpersonal violence in the national sample 
are somewhat suspect; the “have you ever” 
format of the questions is neither time- nor 
situation-specific and is confounded with age. 
Other objections can perhaps be raised about 
the objective assessment of participation in 
violence by survey methods. But such criti- 
cisms cannot be raised when the values of 
known violent and non-violent groups are 
being compared. 

The known groups and self-report methods 
lead to similar conclusions, namely, lack of 
support for the proposition that “violent 
men” have a stronger commitment to 
“machismo” values. More generally, values do 
not distinguish reliably between “violent” and 

“non-violent” males. We conclude that we 
must therefore look elsewhere to explain 
violent behavior. 
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ENVIRONMENT, TECHNOLOGY, AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
INTENSITY OF MANUFACTURING ORGANIZATIONS* 
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- Data from forty-one manufacturing organizations produced no support for the position 
that variations in administrative intensity may be attributed to scale factors. However, 
technological and environmental variables did correlate with administrative intensity. In 
addition, interaction effects were observed which were consistent with hypotheses stressing 
constraints on structural change imposed from outside the organization and the'vulnerabil- 
ity to environmental disruption produced by complex technologies. 


n often studied dimension of organiza- 

A tional structure is administrative inten- 
sity. As defined by Pondy (1969:47), the 
term, “administrative intensity,” denotes “the 
number of managers, professionals and clerical 
workers divided by the number of craftsmen, 
operatives, and laborers employed by the 
organization.” It was used to identify a long 
series of studies in which the primary depen- 
dent variable was either the ratio of adminis- 
trators to production workers or the percent 
in administration. Other writers have referred 
to this subject with such phrases as “the 
relative size of the supportive component” 
(Haas et al., 1963), “administrative-production 
‘ratios’ (Hendershot and James, 1972), and 
“the administrative ratio” (Blau and Schoen- 
herr, 1971). The concepts used to define these 


: terms, such as “administrator” and “‘produc- 


tion worker,” are themselves dezined in 
widely varying ways (Rushing, 1967). 
Administrative intensity has been viewed as 


- pertaining to a rather broad range of theoret- 


ical issues. Among them are overhead costs 


' (Melman, 1951 and 1956), the process of 


bureaucratization (Bendix, 1956), the trend 
toward monopolization (Starbuck, 1965), and 
the problem of resource allocation as it relates 
to decision processes (Pondy, 1969). Most 
commonly, however, administrative intensity 
has been studied as a reflection of coordina- 
tion problems. 


Based on mathematical work by Graicunas _ 


*I would like to thank Richard L. Simpson for the 
guidance he provided during the entire course of 
this project. Edgar W. Butler, Richard H. Hall, 
Michael T. Hannan, and Fred W. Reed read early 
‘drafts. Their help is gratefully acknowledged. 


(1933), Bossard (1945), and Kephart (1950), 
first Terrien and Mills (1955) and then 
Caplow (1957) developed the hypothesis that 
administrative intensity increases with (popu- 
Jation) size. The number of possible social 
relationships increases as an exponential func- 
tion of size.! Since administrators are respon- 
sible for providing coordination,? and since 
coordination becomes more difficult as the 
number of social relationships increases,’ it 
follows that the size of the administrative 
component increases disproportionately as the 
organization grows — increases in size lead to 
increases in administrative intensity. 

This was the line of reasoning followed by 
Terrien and Mills (1955). Their data seemed 
to support it, but subsequent studies pro- 
duced negative findings. With the exception of 
Raphael (1965), no other researcher has 
found a positive association using cross-sec- 
tional data. Her study is only roughly com- 
parable since the measure of administrative 
intensity she used was level of the hierarchy at 
which certain decisions were reputed to be 


‘The proportion of possible social relationships 


actually observed would be variable and almost 
certainly less than unity, however. The smaller this 
proportion, the more highly structured the unit as 
each relationship not observed could be viewed as 
part of a boundary. 

? The argument ignores the fact that coordination 
may occur as a result of what Blau and Scott (1962: 
176-83) have called ‘impersonal mechanisms of 
control,” and may result from the activities of 
non-administrators. ; 

*This part of the argument suggests that the 
relationship between secretary and secretary poses a 
coordination problem as severe as that posed by the 
relationship between a design engineer and a shop 
foreman. 
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made, not a staff ratio. Since 1955 most 
researchers have found that size is inversely 
related to administrative intensity. Curvilinear 
functions are often reported. To circumvent 
this, some researchers sacrifice information by 
using rank-order measures of association 
(Haas, Hall and Johnson, 1963; Rushing, 
1967) and others study the effects of log size 
(Indik, 1964; Hawley et al., 1965; Pondy, 
1969; Blau, 1970). While cross-sectional 
studies regularly report inverse associations, 
longitudinal research has yielded highly incon- 
sistent results. Melman (1951 and 1956) and 
Bendix (1956:21 1-22) found that both size of 
average establishment and administrative in- 
tensity increased over time for national data 
aggregated to the industrial level. Haire (1959) 
studied four manufacturing organizations in 
which size and percent top and middle man- 
agers decreased over time, while percent clerk 
increased. Chester (1961) found that his 
European manufacturing firms grew during 
the 1950’s, and became more administratively 
intense. 

Studies of governmental organizations and 
voluntary associations also produced incon- 
sistent findings. Tsouderos (1955) found that 
while membership in his sample of voluntary 
associations first increased and then de- 
creased, administrative staff increased mono- 
tonically. In the figure he presents (1955:208) 
it appears that administrative intensity and 
size were inversely correlated. The voluntary 
associations studies by Akers and Campbell 
(1970) displayed a tendency toward increases 
in membership and decreases in administrative 
intensity between 1949 and 1964.’ Parkinson 
(1957) reported that although dockyard 
workers increased by only 10% (1914 to 


- 1928), and the number of men in the Royal 


Navy declined, administrative intensity in- 
creased dramatically. In their study of 
Canadian school districts, Holdaway and 
Blowers (1971) found that size generally 
increased over a five-year period, but there 
was no consistent tendency for administrative 
intensity to increase or decrease. And in the 
study conducted by Hendershot and James 


* This analysis assumes that voluntary association 
members are somehow analogous to production 
workers, which is more than a little tenuous. 

$ Here teachers are production worker analogues. 
The administrative component includes secretaries 
and clerks as well as supervisory personnel. 


- (1972) enrollment growth in U.S. school 


districts was inversely associated with adminis- 
trative intensity (supervisors and principals to 
teachers). In addition, the rate of growth had 
an effect. Rapid growth increased, while slow 
growth rates decreased the level of admin- 
istrative intensity. ; 

Why should longitudinal studies report 
such inconsistent results while cross-sectional 
studies repeatedly show inverse relationships? 
One possible answer is to be found in the 
variable definitions. When administrative in- 
tensity is defined as the A/P ratio or as 
percent in administration [100 - A/(A+P)] 
and size is defined as AtP or as P, correlations 
are to be expected even if A and P are random 
variables. Further, when P is the definition of 
size, this relationship is negative and de- 
celerating (i.e., it flattens out as P increases). 
When A+P is the definition of size, the 
relationship can be either positive and linear 
or negative and decelerating. The nature of 
the function as well as the magnitude of the 
correlation depends on the frequency dis- 
tributions of A and P, particularly on their 
relative variances. Given that the mean, and 
variance of P are quite likely to be larger than 
the comparable statistics for A in any sample 
one would draw in practice, one would expect 
a negative decelerating function.” Cross- 
sectional studies usually. define administrative 
intensity and size this way. Longitudinal 
studies vary considerably with regard to vari- 
able definition and analytic technique. For 
example, in plotting A/P against P for 1937, 
Melman found the expected negative de- 
celerating function (1951:100). When percent 
change in A/P was plotted against percent 
change in P (1899 to 1937) the same function 
was observed (1951:108). But when A, P, and 
A/P are plotted against year, all three increase 
(1951:98-9). The consistency of the cross 


$It should be noted that all explanations of 
which this writer is aware focus on demand for 
administration and production workers. Supply fac- 
tors may be of equal importance when samples. are 
heterogeneous (and the skill mixture of admini- 
strators varies from organization to organization) 
and especially when the data are longitudinal. 

7These arguments are developed in more detail 
elsewhere. See Freeman and Kronenfeld (1973). 
More general treatments of dependencies built into 
analyses through definitions in which components 
appear redundantly are presented in Schuessler 
(1973), Fuguitt and Lieberson (1972). 
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sectional studies may be due to the common 
definitional dependency. The inconsistency of 
the longitudinal studies may result from the 
fact that some definitions involve these 
dependencies while others do not: 

After describing the data gathered for this 
study, we investigate the size-administrative 
intensity hypothesis. We then develop additive 
and interaction models in which technology 
and environment are taken as sources of 
causation. While we do not ignore co- 
ordination problems, our emphasis is on the 
multiplicity of functions administrators per- 
form and on the constraints which limit 
structures developed to carry them out. 


DATA 


_Jn the Spring of 1971 à survey of manu- 
facturing establishments was carried out in a 
southern California city (population, circa 
150,000). Organizations with forty or more 
employees which had been classified under 
“manufacturing” by the Bureau of the Census 
were studied. Cooperation was surprisingly 
‘good. Interviews were successfully completed 
in thirty-eight of the fifty-three firms listed 
(72%). Three others were added from nearby 
areas producing a sample size of forty-one.® 

Interviewing was conducted by under- 
graduate students who had pretest experience. 
Completed schedules were evaluated for in- 
ternal consistency and several firms were 
called by telephone to check validity. In 
addition, the students wrote term papers on 
the organizations in which they interviewed, 
‘and these, were compared with the schedules. 
Survey data were checked against information 
supplied in a Chamber of Commerce listing. 

Limitations on measurement were imposed 

' by the inexperience of the interviewers. Mea- 
sures had.to be kept simple and the variables 
selected for measurement were confined to 
rather gross structural characteristics. In- 
formal relations within the organizations were 
not studied, and the schedule was written in 
such a way as to avoid topics which were 


*Only two firms refused to permit interviewing. 
Thirteen others were not studied because of limited 
manpower. Most of these had less than one hundred 
employees. The three firms added from outside the 
city limits were large firms. These sampling decisions 
were made in an effort to reduce the skew on size. 
Given the ‘nonprobability sampling, and the geo- 

. graphically restricted population, tests of signi- 
ficance were deemed inappropriate. 
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considered likely fo arouse resistance (such as 
questions about conflicts and power relations 
within the organizations). 

Aside from the obvious benefit of cost 
reduction, the use of student interviewers 
simplified the problem of gaining access to the 
firms. Businessmen in the area seemed to feel 
strongly that they were misunderstood by 
many college students and welcomed the 
opportunity to explain their businesses and 
activities. Although the writer was rarely 
refused access to firms selected for study, 
several of the executives mentioned that they 
were agreeable only because it was a student 
project. 


THE EFFECTS OF SIZE 


Given the dependency built into the usual 
definitions of size and administrative in- 
tensity, some reformulation seemed necessary. 
In one of the early articles on this subject, 
Baker and Davis (1954) regressed number of 


- administrators on number of production 


workers. The theoretical issue addressed by 
such a procedure is whether a given increase in 
P is matched by a proportionate increase in 
A. This may be assessed by seeing whether or 
not the A-intercept is equal to zero. If it is 
not, any linear regression indicates a dispro- 
portionate relationship. 

In this study, production workers (P) are 
employees who physically change the form or 
location of materials or products plus main- 
tenance personnel. This definition comes close 
to those used by Rushing (1967) and Pondy 
(1969); and, since administrators (A) are all 
other personnel, it matches fairly well the 
more generally useful distinction suggested by 
Haas, Hall and Johnson (1963) between the 
“direct” and “supportive” components. The 
correlation between A and P is quite high (r = 
98) and the A - intercept is close to zero, 
3.90. Since some of the organizations had 


°The confidence interval for the intercept is + 
32.6 (p > .95) which easily encompasses zero. 
However, the sampling and positive skews for both A 
and P preclude any rigorous interpretation. A some- 
what different procedure is based on the regression 
of log A and log P. Since b for this regression is less 
than zero (b = .84), there is also some indication of a 
disproportionate relationship using this mode of 
analysis. As with the regression based on un- 
transformed variables, however, the difference would 
not be statistically significant (.05 level) if the 
assumptions for such a test were met. 
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more than 2,000 administrators, the dif- 
ference seems negligible.’ However, it should 


be remembered that these data are cross- 


sectional but the theory is dynamic. That is, 
the theory pertains to organizational growth 
(and decline). A number of writers have 


„cautioned against inferring growth processes 


from cross-sectional. studies of size (Haire, 
1959:292; Meyer, 1972). 

This method of analysis does imply a 
theoretical reformulation. It precludes the 
possibility that increases in A produce co- 
ordination problems which lead to subsequent 
increases in A, a position which the original 
hypothesis seems to imply. The obverse, that 
increases in A lead to economics of scale 
which reduce the need for administrators, is 
present (apparently) in hypotheses which pre-, 
dict inverse relationships between admini- 
strative intensity and size (for example, Blau, 
1970; Indik, 1964). However, such implied 
feedback loops indicate that- the theories 
cannot be tested as stated with the usual 
cross-sectional data. We are obliged to ignore 
them even if some other reformulation is 
desired. f ' 

The conclusion to be derived from this 
section is that for these data neither econ- 
omies of scale nor diseconomies of scale are 
manifested. The general idea suggested by 
Terrien and Mills (1955) and others remains 
open to question. 


ADDITIVE MODEL 


If variations in administrative intensity 
cannot be attributed to scale factors, how can 
they be explained? A first step toward an 
answer may be based on the observation that 
not all administrators direct their efforts 
toward securing coordination. And of those 
who are concerned with it, coordination is 
rarely all they do. 


Production Technology 

Several researchers have observed that 
characteristics of the production process are 
correlated with administrative intensity. Law- 
ter (1947) found that the percent of em- 
ployees whose principal duties involved record 
keeping was positively correlated with a tech- 
nology scale constructed from the following 
variables: number of product lines or models, 
number of parts in the finished product, and 
number of operations in the production pro- 


cess.1° Bendix (1956:223) presented a pas- 
sage from the German census of 1933 in 
which higher levels of administrative intensity 
are attributed to mechanization.’! Chester 
(1961:62) found that, over time, firms in the 
more technically advanced chemicals‘industry 
displayed greater increases in administrative 
intensity than the metals fabrication firms. 
Woodward (1965) and Zwerman (1970) 
studied manufacturing establishments. Their 
most important independent variable was a 
scale of technical complexity. This scale was 
broken down into two major divisions: the 
production of “integral products” (objects) 
and the production of “dimensional ` pro- 
ducts” (liquid, gaseous and crystalline sub- 
stances). Within each of these categories, 
differentiation was based on production char- 
acteristics (Woodward, 1965:37-40). Both 
studies produced positive associations be- 
tween this scale and administrative intensity. 
In the research conducted by -the Aston 
Group (Hickson et al., 1969), a number of 
findings did not agree with those of Wood- 


‘ward and Zwerman. However, their data 


support the general argument that more high- 
ly complicated production systems have high- 
er levels of administrative intensity. Their 
scale of workflow integration was comprised 
by four subscales: automaticity, workflow 
rigidity, interdependence of workflow seg- 
ments, and specificity of evaluation of opera- 
tions (1969: 382-3). 

Given the empirical support for the pro- 
position, there is a. surprising paucity of 
theory pertaining directly to the relationship 
between technology and administrative in- 
tensity. Perhaps this, is because most studies 
have been directed toward assessing the im- 
pact of technology on a diverse set of vari- 
ables only some of which involve, admini- 
strative intensity. f 

We focus here on the jiccheniation of 


1°Fach of these variables figures in the tech-' 
nology variables used by others. Notice the inclusion 
of product as well as production process (workflow) 
characteristics. 

Lawler’s data also show that his technology index 
interacts with size. The more complicated the 
technology, the greater the effects .of size (1947:12). 
Of course, this may be an artifact of the dependency 
between size and percent record-keeper. 

111 ike Lawler, Bendix views product complexity 
as an important factor apart from characteristics of 
the production process (1956: 223). ' 
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production systems. Variations in mech- 
anization appear to underly Woodward’s 
(1965:3-44) scale of tecanical complexity 
(large batch and mass seem more highly 
mechanized than unit and small batch; process 
more than large batch). As mechanization 
increases, long-range planning becomes more 
important. The increased rate of production it 
creates and the increased capital investment it 
represents impose an accelerated rate of cost 
“accrual when planning is inadequate. This 
planning is performed by administrators. With 
increases in mechanization, control of the 
production process becomes less intuitive and 
‘more computational, requiring more technical 
experts (Woodward, 196£:154-81). And as 
mechanization increases, technical expertise is 
combined with day-to-day production opera- 
tions first through more formalized structures 
(large batch) in which line and staff dis- 
tinctions figure prominently, and finally 
through the duplication of skills across major 
organizational units (process). Woodward de- 
scribes a fairly clean divisicn of labor between 
- research and production departments in small 
batch, a subdivision of research and de- 
velopment in large batch with increased pro- 
blems of coordination, and a breakdown in 
process such that “pure” research may occur 
at a remote location while production depart- 
ments include within their administrative 
components people with the same kinds of 
skills as those in the research departments. 
One would also expect the number of 
production workers per unit of output to 
decline with mechanization. If the volume of 
production remains constant, or increases but 
` slightly, administrative intensity ought to in- 
crease. At one extreme, when the volume of 
production is constant, the increase in admini- 
strative intensity is rather uninteresting since 
` it is almost true by decinition (given the 
` assumption). When production levels increase 
with mechanization, administrative intensity 
can be expected to increase because much 
administrative work is based on the flow of 
materials and orders. Increased production is 
probably associated witk increased selling 
- efforts and more record-keeping. The “average 
daily patient load” measure of size used by 
` Anderson and Warkov (1961) may be more 
theoretically relevant to this reasoning than to 
the size-cordination issue with which they 
were concerned. 
P Three variables were used to measure 


mechanization. Substance produced is wheth- 
er the organization’s products were primarily 
integral or dimensional substances (coded zero 
and one, respectively; r = .39). Automation is 
whether or not automated production lines 
were used in the plant (r = .34). Finally, 
Extent of automation is the proportion of 
orders produced at least in part on automated 
lines (r = .10).?? 


Environmental Diversity and Change 

If administrators perform other duties than 
coordination, we may look for variables which 
operate by affecting the number and variety 
of administrative functions. We take our lead 
here from Melman (1956:94) who argued that 
in the 1935-1948 period, administrative in- 
tensity increased in American manufacturing 
industries as management functions expanded. 
Bendix (1956:211-12) explained increasing 
administrative intensity in manufacturing 
through reference to the delegation of admini- 
strative functions by the entrepreneur to 
managers. And Chester (1961:45) noted that, 
among other things, “New managers 
were ... brought in to’supervise the operation 
of functions not undertaken in the firm 
before.” - 

If we are ‘concerned with the entire uni- 
verse of goal-seeking organizations, it is ob- 
vious that certain functions are performed in 
some but not in others. Some conduct re- 
search while others do not. Some sell their 
products while for others output is not 
problematical. It also seems reasonable to 
expect variations of this type between man- 
ufacturing organizations. Many administrative 
functions arise from the relations between 
organization and environment. The more di- 
verse or changeable that environment is, the 
greater the number of factors requiring 
administrative action. We may examine seg- 
ments of the environment in a search for 
factors affecting the functional load borne by 
administration.’ 3 


12One of the measures, substance produced, is 
actually a characteristic of the product. However, 
there seems to be no a priori basis for arguing that 
liquid, gaseous or crystalline substances are more 
“complex” than objects. Rather, it is assumed here 
that such substances are processed through a more 
highly mechanized system than are objects. 

13D ill (1958), Burns and Stalker (1961), Law- 
rence and Lorsch (1967), Perrow (1967), and Hage 
and Aiken (1970) did not address.themselves to the 
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One such factor is labor unrest. The vari- 


able is whether or not the firm had been - 


struck by labor. It was positively correlated 
with A/P (r =.25). 

Another source of environmental factors 
which affect the functional load on admini- 
stration is the market place. The first market 
variable is taken from Zwerman (1970). It is 
the proportion of sales in the local area. A 
negative correlation was expected because 
organizations selling in local’ markets would be 
less subject to the disturbing ‘influences of 
transportation and communication problems. 
Data were not available for ten of the cases, 
but a positive correlation was observed (r = 
.29), contrary to expectations. It may be that 
a selection process operates through which 
organizations succeed in local markets by 
supplying services not available from distant 


competitors. For instance, a local supplier . 


may offer reduced lag between the time at 
which orders are placed and the time at which 
they are filled. 

A second market variable is the importance 
of advertising. It seemed reasonable to expect 
organizations operating in a changeable mar- 
ket to attempt to control it by advertising 
(Galbraith, 1967:198-210). The personnel 
who manage the organization’s advertising are 
administrators. The results fit this expec- 
tation. Using a trichotomy (slight, moderate, 
crucial), the more important advertising was 
judged to be, the higher the administrative 
intensity (r= .25; n= 37). 

Another market variable is the instigation 
of sales, whether or not the selling act was 
instigated by salesmen. A market which re- 
quires the organization to take the initiative 
by employing salesmen increases admini- 


. strative intensity by adding to the functional 


load borne by administration. This was only 
measured among non-retail manufacturers be- 
cause the use of whole-salers and marketing 
organizations might obscure the effects of the 
market ‘structure. The results fit the ex- 
pectation. When sales were instigated by 
salesmen, administration intensity was higher 
(r = .20; n = 20). 

The final market variable is the presence or 
absence of manufacturer’s representatives. 
Originally, this variable was viewed as a 


manifestation of the practice of purchasing 


issue of administrative intensity. However, the posi- 
tion adopted here is derived in large part from their 
ideas. i 


administrative services. If one asks, however, 
why a firm would employ manufacturer’s 
representatives, a reasonable answer is that it 
would do so when entering a new market as a 
result of product change or when its sales 
operations are far-flung, with insufficient vol- 
ume to justify the support of salesmen in the 
dispersed territories. The results fit this inter- 
pretation. Organizations which employed 
manufacturer’s representatives had higher A/P 
ratios (r = .34; n = 36). 


Environmental Constraint ; 

At this point, we consider ee which 
have inverse effects on administrative in- 
tensity. We begin by noting that few orga- 
nizations are perfectly free to vary their: 
structures. In their article on hospitals, Ander- 
son and Warkov (1961:27-8) mentioned the 
possibility that the disparity between their 
results and those of Terrien and Mills (1955) 
may have been due to some “bureaucratic 
constraint” operating differently on the units 
studied. Chester (1961:41) noted that general 
economic conditions may affect the level of 
administrative intensity. When the economy is” 
contracting, administrative staffs may not be | 
pared back as rapidly as production worker 
employment. Hawley, Boland and Boland 
(1965:255) argued that variations in admini- 
strative intensity may be due less to variations 
in structural complexity than to the effects of 
broader systemic properties such as those 
describing the flow of information into and 
out of the organization. We might ask, for 
instance, whether school districts are orga- , 
nized the way they are, at least in part, 
because of the requirements of outside agen- 
cies regardless of the wishes of local decision- 
makers.’ Pondy (1969) argued that top. 
managers may desire the allocation of rev- 
enues to the expansion of administrative staff , 
for status reasons. However, owners genérally 
prefer that these revenues be allocated to- 
profits. When owners are also managers, they 
are in a better position to restrain other 
managers. Consequently, administrative in- 
tensity should be lower. This becomes rel- 
evant if a distinction is made between the 
owner and manager role. The former is not 
part of the organization if Etzioni’s criteria 


14Students of human ecology will no doubt 
recognize this as the basis of Hawkey’s Principle of? 
Isomorphism (Hawley, 1968:334). 
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for membership are accepted (1969:21). He 


-argued that the boundaries of organizations 


may usefully be defined in terms of three 
dimensions: involvement, subordination, and 
performance. The “owner” role is low on all 
three.’ The ‘manager? role is high on per- 
formance; and, in most organizations, it is high 
on involvement as well. If a person is both an 
owner and a manager, he occupies two roles, 
one of which is “in” the organization and one 
of which is “outside”? the organizetion. His 
demand for profits is part of the latter role. 
As such, this demand ought to be considered 


` an environmental constraint. 


Zwerman (1970) studied manufacturing 
establishments, not industries as did Pondy. 


- However, he also found that combined owner- 


“ 


ship and management tended to be associated 
with lower levels of administrative intensity 
(1970: 112-14). Although external constraints 
were not a major subject for Blau and 


Schoenherr, they did discuss the dependence 


of employment security agencies on other 
branches of state government for admini- 


. Strative services (1971:156). They mentioned 


that machine politics in the northeastern 
states may permit administrators to expand 
their empires (157). In addition, the diverse 
needs of urban centers may require a more 
highly differentiated structure and shifts in 
the allocation of time to coordination (226). 
Legal requirements force agencies in different 
localities to maintain uniform statistical re- 
cords (18). And most of the administrative 
budgets of state agencies are provided from a 


pool. of federal money which is allocated 


` through negotiation.!* 


One subset of constraint variables involves 


l _ the autonomy of the local establishment in its 


` relationship with headquarters.’® Three of 


these were scored identically and later com- 
bined in a summary measure: pricing deci- 
sions, the extent to which decisions about 
pricing were made at the headquarters as 
opposed to locally; promotion decisions, the 


degree to which decisions about the pro- ” 


motion of middle managers were made at 
headquarters; and new product decisions, the 
degree to which these decisions were made at 


headquarters. All three variables were neg- 


1$See Kiatzky (1970) for a discussion of how 
variations in resources supplied by the Federal 
Government affect internal structure. 

16Whether or not the organization was a sub- 
sidiary had very little effect on AJP (r = .10;n=41). 
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atively related to A/P as expected: pricing 
decisions, r=— .22 (n'= 34)promotion deci- 
sions, r=—.17 (n = 34); new products 
decisions, r =— .34 (n = 33). These three 
variables were combined into a summated 
ratings scale, called autonomy. Its correlation 
with A/P was .23.17 

Another variable reflecting autonomy of 
the local unit was called source of funds. 
When funds were needed for plant expansion, 
did the unit gain them entirely through its 
own devices, entirely through headquarters, or 
a combination of the two? This variable was 
also negatively correlated with A/P, as one 
would expect if headquarters were keeping a 


tighter rein on local administrators (r = -.25; n 


= 23). 

The last variable to be discussed here acts 
as a constraint on the organization by af- 
fecting the preferences of what Thompson 
(1967) has called the “dominant management 
coalition.” Owners often institute manage- 
ment incentive plans to foster a correlation 
between their motivations and organization 
goals, or between management motivations 
and owner motivations. The dichotomy, pres- 
ence or absence of management incentive 
plans was uncorrelated with administrative 
intensity, contrary to expectations (r = .02;n 
= 41). 

eae we are dealing here with nineteen 
variables and only forty-one cases, and the 
data are not complete for all cases, it is 
obvious that a meaningful multiple correlation 
coefficient could not be computed to repre- 
sent their joint effects. A simple model, 
encompassing all three additive hypotheses, 
was developed with primary consideration 
given to minimizing the loss of cases. In it, 
A/P was regressed on four variables. For three 
of these, positive correlations were predicted: 
a technology variable (substance produced), 
and two environmental diversity-change vari- 
ables (manufacturer's representatives and 
importance of advertising). The fourth in- 
dependent variable, management incentive 


17See Table 1 for the method of scoring which 
explains the positive sign for the correlation co- 
efficient. 

18 Two variables, suggested by Pondy’s study 
(1969), were the form of ownership (sole pro- 
prietorship and partnership vs. corporation) and 
owner-management (whether or not major owners 
were active in managing the firm). Neither of these 
was strongly correlated with A/P: 


- 
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Table 1. 


Correlations between Nineteen Independent Variables 


+ 
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Administrative Intensity (A/P) 








Independent Variable 
Mechanization: 
Substance produced 


Automation 


Extent of automation 


Environmental Diversity and Change: 
Struck by labor 


Proportion of sales in local area 
Importance of advertising 
Instigation of sales 
Manufacturer's representative 


Environmental Constraint: 
Pricing decisions 
Promotion decisions 
New product decisions 


Autonomy 


Source of funds 


Management incentive plans 


‘Description T n 


Integral 0 i 
Dimensional i "1 39 39 
No automated lines * 0 

Have automated lines =" 1 34 40 


Proportion of orders 


on automated lines .10 26 

No = 0 

Yes = ji ‘25 41 
29 31 

Slight = 0 

Moderate = 1 

Crucial a 2 25 _37 

Not by salesman = 0 i 

By salesman = 1 .20 20 

Used aQ 

Not used "1 34 36 

Locally = '0 -.22 34 

Both (emph. local) = 1 

Equally = 2 -.17 34 

Both (emph. HQ) = 3 

Headquarters = 4 -.34 33 

12 minus sum of 

previous three .23 33 

Independent = 0 

Both = 1 

Headquarters = 2 -.25 23 

Absent = 0 | 

Present = 1 .02 41 





plans, had a negligible zero-order correlation 
with A/P but its partial correlation was fairly 
strong and negative, as predicted by the 
model. For the thirty-three cases which had 
scores for all four variables, the multiple R 


was .65. The third-order partial correlation | 
coefficients were: substance produced, 35; 


manufacturer’s representatives, .47; impor- 
tance of advertising, 45; and management 
incentive plans, — .34.1° 


'9The reader should notice that with so small a 
sample, and such crude measurement, the same set 
of variables cannot be expected to reveal identical 
results on replication. Many of the independent 
variables are continua measured as dichotomies. The 
random measurement error introduced by these 


The hypotheses developed in this section : 
posit additive effects. The correlations are 
weak but they do lend some empirical support 
to the arguments. 


~ 


Hypothesis 1. Organizations with more highly 
mechanized production tech- 
nologies will have higher levels 
of administrative intensity. 





definitions probably weakens the correlations to a 
considerable degree. 

The correlations between size (A + P) and the 
independent variables in Table 1 were quite low. The 
largest was with proportion of sales in local area (r = 
—.23; n = 31). 
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om Hy pothesis 2. Organizations operating in 


more diverse or changeable 
environments will have higher 
levels of administrative in- 
tensity. 


Hypothesis 3. Organizations which are sub- 
jected to stronger envi- 
ronmental constraints will have 
lower levels of administrative 
intensity. 


INTERACTION MODEL 


James Thompson (1967:14-24) has argued 
that organizations seek to insulate their “core 
technologies” from the uncertainty produced 
by a diverse or changeable environment. That 
is, they seek to make possible the application 
of a closed-system logic within certain orga- 
nization units. In so doing, they permit the 
use of “technical rationality” within their 


technical cores. This means that they try to- 


provide these units with as high a degree of 
certainty as possible on which calculable 
. decisions can be based. They do this by 
removing from consideration problems of 
input and output for the units in the technical 
core. They create other organizational units 
which insulate the units in the technical core 
from environmental variations. These units 
“buffer” the core technology by building up 
inventories and by stockpiling raw materials. 


They attempt to anticipate variations in sup-, 


ply of resources and demand for outputs. And 
sometimes, they gain control over sources of 
variation in the environment. 

Thompson’s insights can be linked to the 
subject of administrative intensity through the 
assumption that organizations insulate their 
core technologies primarily through the ef- 
forts of administrators. The result is that the 
more organizations seek to provide their core 
technologies with the stability necessary for a 
closed-system logic, the more administrative 
intensity they will display. 

This line of reasoning complements the 
additive hypothesis concerning environmental 
diversity and change. In fact, each of the 
variables studied with reference to that hy- 
pothesis may be viewed as a “contingency” or 
“constraint” in Thompson’s terms. 

Manufacturing organizations use what 
Thompson calls ‘‘long-linked technologies.” 
Their technical cores are production systems. 
_ Woodward noted that as production tech- 
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nologies become increasingly complex, “it 
becomes increasingly possible to exercise con- 
trol over manufacturing operations, the phys- 
ical limitations of production become better 
known and understood.” Uncertainty in the 
operations themselves declines and the degree 
of predictability of results increases (Wood- 
ward, 1965:40). Her position suggests an 
elaboration of Thompson’s work. A failure of 
insulation for some technologies is more 
disruptive and costly than it is for others. 
Organizations with more highly complex tech- 
nologies can be expected to expend more 
effort in insulating their core technologies. If 
it is'accepted that these insulating efforts are 
carried out primarily by administrators, then 
the effects of environmental variability in- 
crease with the complexity of the core tech- 
nology. 

This argument is couched in terms of 
“technical complexity,” Woodward’s term. It 
may be developed somewhat by considering 
mechanization. As the production tech- 
nologies of manufacturing organizations be- 
come more highly mechanized, the tolerance 
for variations in the timing, quantity, and 
quality of raw materials declines. While skilled 
artisans working with hand tools may modify 
their activities to fit variations in quality, 
highly mechanized systems do not offer this 
flexibility. If input or output problems arise, 
production workers in plants with low levels 
of mechanization may more easily be shifted 


to working on different products. On an | 


individual level, each worker can change to a 
different product more rapidly since set-up 
time is lower. At an aggregate level, it is less 
likely that large proportions of the total work 
force will be working on the same product at 
one time. So the probability that some dis- 
rupting influence will simultaneously affect 
large proportions of the work force is lower. 
The production systems in organizations with 
low levels of mechanization are less likely to 
produce sequences of. operations involving 
large numbers of workers. For this reason, 
disruption at one point in the system is less 
likely to bring about a total stoppage of work 
in the plant as a whole than when mech- 
anization is high. Furthermore, highly mech- 
anized plants produce output at a much 
higher rate, and represent a higher level of 
capital investment. For these reasons, tech- 
nical rationality is crucial in highly mech- 
anized plants. Mechanization presents a prom- 


r 


t 
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ise of high productivity. Smooth input and 
output transactions are essential if this prom- 
ise is to be realized. So highly mechanized 
production systems are less flexible and there- 
fore more susceptible to disruption. And if 


, disruption occurs, costs mount more rapidly. 


Environmental variations which may disrupt 
any manufacturing system are more likely to 
disrupt highly mechanized ones, and the 
disruption is likely to be more costly. 

Woodward noted that firms in which labor 
costs were low (the more highly mechanized 
ones) spent more money on employing spe- 
cialists in the personnel and labor relations 
fields. She attributed this correlation to the 
ability of the more highly mechanized firms 
to pay rather than to the need for such 
specialists (Woodward, 1965:55). It was as- 
sumed that the need was low because labor 
relations were generally better. An alternative, 
suggested by the line of reasoning developed 
here, is that the workers in highly mechanized 
plants are in a position to do much more 
damage should they be dissatisfied. From this 
perspective the employment of personnel and 
labor relations specialists is not so much a 
result of a surplus of funds to be allocated, 
but a reaction to a potential source of 
disruption. 


Hypothesis 4. When organizations have higher 
levels of mechanization in their 
production systems, envi- 
ronmental diversity and change 
variables will have greater ef- 
fects on administrative in- 
tensity. - 

The final hypothesis is a straightforward 
extension of Hypothesis 3. When envi- 
ronmental constraints are high, other causes 
of administrative intensity can be expected to 
have less effect than when constraints are low. 

If the local establishment is perfectly free to 

adjust its administrative intensity, not only 

might one expect “the level to be higher 
because top managers have interests in ex- 
panding their staffs (Pondy, 1969), but one 
would expect other variables to have stronger 
effects. Suppose labor relations become more 
problematical. If the local establishment is not 
closely scrutinized by headquarters, it may 
react with a greater expansion in its personnel 
management activities than it would if au- 
tonomy were low. In other words, any real 
cause of administrative intensity is less likely 


‘ 
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to be be used as the basis for an argument to 
expand administrative staff by local managers. 


The more closely local managers are watched 
by headquarters officials, the less effective 
these arguments will be. 


Hypothesis 5. When organizations operate 
under tighter environmental 
constraints, other independent 
variables will have weaker ef- 
fects on administrative in- 
tensity. ‘ 

This hypothesis has some important impli- - 
cations for organization theory in general. 
Barnard (1966:97-9) identified the sub- 
ordination of some organization to others as a 
problem for researchers in establishing the ' 
proper unit of analysis. The unit property is 
often viewed as less problematic in ‘this area 
than in others. For instance, deciding who is 
and who is not a member of General Motors is 
less difficult than deciding who is and who is 
not a New Yorker or an American. If an 
open-systems perspective is adopted, and one 
admits that some organizations are more 
highly constrained than others, a different 
sort of boundary problem is suggested. Is a 
local manufacturing establishment an orga- 
nization or is it a part of an organization? One 
can ask a similar question about the unit 
properties of governmental organizations like 
state employment security agencies. Local 
offices are parts of state agencies which are 
elements of state governments. But the state 
agencies are controlled to some degree by the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, part of the U. S. government, which may 
be viewed as one large organization. If one 
views organizations as more or less inde- 
pendent of one another, particularly when the 
subject of interest is joint programs (Thomp- 
son and McEwen, 1958; Aiken and Hage, 


-1968), the unit property itself becomes vari- 


able, confounding the important distinction 
between units of analysis and variables. . 

Two technical points should be made to 
clarify Table 2. First, the use of product 
terms to represent interaction effects is con- 
servative because of the high correlation be- 
tween one (or both) of the additive terms and 
the product term, and the fact that the partial 
r treats all variance which could be attributed 
to either main or interaction effects as if it 
were all due to the main effects (Althauser, 
1971). Second, the sign of the product term 
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Table 2. 





Model I: 


Interaction Effects: 


A/P = a + b,X,+ bX% + 8 
t 
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Technology and Environmental Constraints with 
Other Variables on-Administrative Intensity (A/P) 


A/P = a + b,X,+ b,X, + b,X,%¥, + 


Model II: 
Independent Variables Rr Rey 
Substance produced (X;) and: 
Struck by labor (X32) -415 .480 
Proportion of sales in 
local area (X2) -513 .522 
Importance of adv. (X2) -450 .493 
Instigation of sales (X,) .202 .541 
Manufacturer's rep. (X2) -436 .491 
Automation (X,) and: 
Struck by labor (X3) -373 3753 
Proportion of sales in . 
local area (X3) .402 .:417 
Importance of adv. (X:) .367 .373 
Instigation of sales (X,) 0443 .527 
Manufacturer's rep. (X2) .382 .451 
Autonomy (X,) and: 
' Struck by labor (X2) .347 .426. 
Proportion of sales in 
local area (X,) .369 .379 
Importance of adv. (X2) .387 .633 
Instigation of sales (X,) .326 .327 
Manufacturer's rep. (X3) .454 .476 
Substance produced (X3) -603 .726 
Automation (X3) .446 .470 
Extent of automation (X3) .327 .413 
Source of funds (X,) and: 
Struck by labor (X3) -393 .613 
Proportion of sales in 
local area (X3) .245 .485 
Importance of adv. (X3) .373 .606 
Manufacturer's tep. (X2) .506 .704 
Substance produced (X4) 488 .705 
Automation (X,) -519 .716 
Extent of automation (X3) -329 .640 
Management incentive plans 
(X%,) and: 
Struck by labor (X2) -250 .267 
Proportion of sales in 
local area (X2) .365 .389 
Importance of adv. (X2) -262 .295 
Instigation of sales (X,) .313 .362 
Manufacturer's rep. (X2) -393 .409 
Substance produced (X2) -402 .529 
Automation (X+) »357 .366 
Extent of automation (X3) -219 419 





Diff. S.E. Partial r 
in RŻ b, b, ts 5 for XiX2 n 
058 93 .47 -.83 ,51 ~,264 39 
010 .59 .004 .005 .009 .118 29 
-040 -29 = .11 40 31 2225 35 
121 -.08 .05 .56 .30 582 24 
.051 -.12 .23 -82 .58 251 34 
000 -40 .20 04 .73 010 40 
013 -30 -.003 .01 .01 123 30 
004 .35 02 .14 .36 .071 36 
.081 .01 08 .41 27 .318 24 
036 .07 02 -56 .47 .208 35 
061 .02 -.38 -10 .07 264 33 
007 .64 .001 .001 .001 092 23 
.252 -,02 -.65 .11 .03 544 31 
000 .02 .22 .001 .05 .007 19 
.021 .02 .07 .05 .07 .163 29 
.163 .05 -.12 .18 .06 506 32 
.022 .01 .07 .06 .07 .167 32 
„064 -.01 -.01 .001 .001 267 33 
s221 06 2.50 -1.16 .44 -.512 24 
.175 .49 .03 -.01 .01 -.431 16 
228 .10 1.26 -.61 .24 -.515 22 
240 .10 2.81 -1.18 .42 -.568 21 
258 .18 2.74 -1.23 .39 -.582 23 
.243 -08 2.76 -1.19 .38 -.576 24 
302 .1l12 .04 -,02 .01 -.582 24 
.009 -.07 14 woe a93 .098 41 
019 -.07 .02 -.01 .02 ~.146 29 
018 .04 .46 -.30 .37 ~.141 37 
033 .14 .42 -.,29 .32 -.192 25 
.014 -.17 .83 -.38 .53 -.126 36 
118 .07 2.08 -1.64 .69 -.376 39 
006 -.03 .68 -.24 .48 -.083 40 
-127 .34 .02 -.01 .01 -.365 40 





regression coefficient refers to the direction of 


movement in the regression line of A/P on one 
independent variable as the other increases. 

Hypothesis 4 predicts that as mech- 
anization increases, the effects of the envi- 
ronmental diversity-change variables increase. 
` Since each of them had a positive relationship 
with A/P, the interaction effect should also be 


positive. While some effects appear to be 
negligible, all but one are positive, as pre- 
dicted.?° 





va 


2°The third mechanization indicator, extent of 
automation, produced only two interactions worthy 
of note. One of these, with struck by labor, was in 
the opposite direction from that hypothesized (r = 


A 


(r 


' 
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Hypothesis 5 predicts positive interaction 
effects for autonomy since the more au- 
tonomous the. organization, the less con- 


straint. All the interactions were positive, but’ 


many were weak. Source of funds was coded 
in such a way that constraints increased with 
it. So the interactions should be negative. 
Once again, all were negative and the partials 
were quite large. A reasonable interpretation 
is that the funding pattern is a better measure 
than the decision variables on which aw 
tonomy is based because error may be intro- 
duced into the decision variables through 
morale-building fictions (e.g., “we seriously 
considered your views but decided that the 
new product would stretch company re- 
sources too thin”). Also, a broad range of 
constraints can be expected to follow the 
funding pattern but not necessarily the de- 
cision variables. It is difficult to believe that 
funds for plant expansion could come through 
the headquarters without a prior flow of 
detailed information on management practices 
at the local level. On the other hand, the 
samples were smaller for these interactions 
than for the others; and one would expect 
larger partials because of the reduction in 
degrees of freedom. 

The interaction effects involving manag- 
ement incentive plans should all be negative. 
One is not (struck by labor) and, once again, 
several are weak; but the results ‘generally fit 
the hypothesis?! 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although one would not want to draw firm 
conclusions from the data analysis reported 
abeve, there does seem to be good reason for 
doubting the basic size-complexity-coordina- 
tion explanation for variations in administra- 
tive intensity. Much of the empirical support 
for this position was called into question 
because of the definitional dependencies 
which pervade the literature. Apart from this, 
however, it seems obvious that not all mem- 


— .23; n = 40). The other was with instigation of 
sales (r = .28; n = 24). 

21The variables form of ownership and owner 
-management (see footnote 16) produced some fairly 
strong interactions, but their signs were not con- 
sistent in either support or opposition to the 
hypotheses. For both, the sample sizes tended fo be 
small and measurement is weakened by the fact that 
some of the organizations were subsidiaries while 
other were independent. 
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bers of the administrative ‘component spend 
all or even most of their time securing . 
coordination. To the degree that different 


administrative personnel do different things; ‘ 


one might well look to the subcomponents for 
explanation, a position which suggests that 
Rushing’s (1967) ad would be well worth 
following. 

Considerable attention was given to med 
anization as a characteristic of production 


technology. The nature of the product may be’ . 


of equal importance. A brewery and a chem- 
icals firm may use very similar production 
systems, but one would expect the chemicals 
firm to have a wider variety of products, a 


more diverse set of raw materials, and a more ^ 


elaborate research and development oper- 


_ation. Administrative inténsity may be higher, 


then, because administrative functions. are 
linked to these product-related variables. Sim- 
ilarly, many of the effects attributed to size 
may in fact reflect variations in the volume of 
production and variations in the quantities of . 
materials used. For instance, variations in 
administrative intensity of school districts 
may result from the fact that administrators , 
spend much of their time accounting to ' 
superordinate agencies in terms of in- 
formation based upon student enrollments. 
The number of teachers may be quite ir- 
relevant to these accounting activities. At the 
same time, however, student-teacher ratios 
may be maintained af a constant level either 
because internally-derived policies demand it 
for pedagogical reasons, or because outside 
agencies assess quality on this basis. Aside 
from the point that this latter instance con- 
stitutes a kind of environmental constraint, it 
is important to note that the size of en- 
rollments would produce a spurious cor- 
relation between number of faculty and num- 
ber of ‘administrators. This is a potentially | 
serious criticism of the reformulation -sug-'. 
gested. for the size-administrative HENRY 
issue. 

_Although the administrative dontribiitions 
to organizational control and coordination 
have not been ignored, emphasis has been 
placed on other things administrators do. To 
the degree that administrative apparatuses act 
as regulators, environmental diversity and 
change variables may be considered as soutces 
of variety in system inputs. Ashby’s Law of 
Requisite Variety is clearly relevant here. As 
he puts it, “only variety can destroy variety” 


4 


+ 
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(Ashby, 1956:207). Variety in administrative 
subsystems (i.e., complexity) must develop ‘if 
variety of inputs increases and stability of 


output is to be maintained. Work-flow tech-. 


nology is often viewed as a “contextual” 
variable. As such, increasing variety produced 
by a more. complex production technology 
ought to have similar effects. In addition, this 
technological complexity produces a lower 
tolerance for output instability from the 


' “insulating” units identified by Thompson 


(1967:20-3). If Ashby is correct, this con- 
dition should result in growing complexity 
within these units as well. 

\ If it is true- that constraints may exist 
which limit the response organizations exhibit 
to increasing variety, they may be forced to 
risk the consequences of less than optimal 
regulation. An alternative, however, lies in the 
heavier reliance on superordinate orga- 


“nizations for regulation. An important impli- 


cation of this is that what appears to be a 


lower level of administrative intensity may 


_ actually be a transfer of administrative tasks 


(and manpower resources) to superordinate 
organizations (e.g., headquarters), In exer- 
cising a constraining influence on some other 
organization, the superordinate agency takes 
on an additional administrative burden of its 


‘own. 


If organizations react to environmental 


` disturbances in different ways depending on 


i 


` production technology variables, and if their 


reaction to most independent variables de- 
pends on the degree to which they are 
constrained by outside agencies, a more care- 
ful examination of these and other sources of 
interaction is of paramount importance. Until 
these underlying conditions are discovered 
and understood, replications are not likely to 
produce consistent results. Such a position 


.would seem to underly the argument. that 


different theories are required to explain 
structure and process in different kinds of 
organizations. 
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TWO SOURCES OF ERROR IN ECOLOGICAL CORRELATIONS* 


John L. Hammond 
Columbia University and Center for Policy Research 


American Sociological Review 1973, Vol. 38 (December):764-77 


The discrepanoy between individual and ecological correlations has often been noted, 

but its sources have not been understood. The discrepancy can arise from two quite distinct 

Po a sources, both of which can be explained sociologically. The two sources have opposite 
implications for the possibility of inference to individual relationships from aggregate data. 

When individuals are grouped into neighborhoods on the basis of their homogeneity on an 
independent variable, the ecological correlation will necessarily be larger than the individual 
correlation; but the regression equation of the aggregate variables provides an unbiased 
estimate of the individual regression. Aggregation bias arises when the independent variable 

has a contextual effect, or when individuals are grouped into neighborhoods on the basis of 

their similarity on the dependent variable. If aggregation bias is present, no inference about 

è the individual relationship can be drawn from aggregate data. An invesiigator’s knowledge of 
the social processes operating in the situation he is examining will oftèn enable him to 
estimate whether his. data incorporate aggregation bias; if they do not, he can draw 


inferences about the individual relationship from aggregate data. 


“ecological inferences”; the relations 
between variables for individuals can be 
correctly inferred from the relations between 
those variables for aggregates. These 
conditions can be understood as ‘the 
consequences of social processes, the same 
processes that are usually the object of the 
‘ investigator’s research. A knowledge of the 
social processes giving rise to aggregations can, 
. ‘therefore, inform an analyst about the pro- 
priety of drawing inferences about individuals 
from aggregate data. 

Understanding the irak of aggre- 
gation relations on social processes cąn have at 
least three beneficial consequences: first, it 
will enable a researcher to use his knowledge 
of the social processes he is investigating to 

` justify (or, if unjustifiable, to reject) the use 
of aggregate data for inference to individuals. 
Second, it will make aggregation relations 
more comprehensible to sociologists who un- 
‘derstand social reality better than they under- 
stand mathematical deduction. Third, knowl- 

- edge that some aggregation relations do entail 
biases can motivate research to estimate the 
degree of bias, permitting reasonable infer- 
ences even in those cases. 

Since Robinson’s article (1950) it has 
become a commonplace that “ecological cor- 


Ute certain conditions it is valid-to make 


*I am indebted to Peter M. Blau, Jonathan R. 
Cole, Jonathan Kelley, and Donald J. Treiman for 
their comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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relations are not generally equal to individual 
correlations,” or, more precisely, that the 
value of a correlation coefficient between two 
variables for which individuals are the unit of 
analysis is not in general the same as the 
correlation coefficient between summary mea- 
sures of those same variables for aggregates 
into which the individuals are grouped. While 
this phenomenon has been generally recog- 
nized, its causes and consequences are not so 
well understood. There are different kinds of 
aggregation relations,’ which have very dif- 
ferent implications for the possibility of mak- 


ing inferences about individual relations from 


‘The phrase ‘‘aggregation relations” is used 
throughout this paper to refer to the presence or 
absence of congruence between relations at the- 
individual level and relations between the analogous 
aggregate variables. I therefore depart from the usage 
of Hannan (1970:21) and others, for whom an 
aggregation relation refers to the way an aggregate- 
level variable is derived from the individual values for 
its constituent member3. 
` Throughout the paper, I freely use the words 
“individual” and “aggregate” as a shorthand for a 
more precise but also more cumbersome description 
of data, variables, relationships, etc. for which the 
unit of analysis is, respectively, an individual or an 
aggregate of individuals. An aggregate relation, then, 
is different from an aggregation relation: the former 
is a relation between variables measured for aggre- 
gates, while the latter, as defined in this note, is the 
relation between an individual relation and an 
aggregate relation. 


I retain the customary usage “ecological infer- 
ence” to refer to the inference of individual relations 
from the corresponding aggregate relations. 


, 


) 


ERROR IN ECOLOGICAL CORRELATIONS | 165. 


aggregate data. Discussions of the sources of 
bias in aggregation have usually described 


` ‘those sources in statistical formulae, however 


(cf. notably Goodman, 1959; Duncan et al., 
1961: 60-80), without demonstrating that 
identifiable social processes are responsible for 
the statistical relations. 

Probably the most frequent use of aggre- 
gzte data by sociologists is as a substitute for 
unavailable individual data. The sociologist 
wishes to estimate the relationships he would 
find if the individual data were available. 
Under what conditions will the relations he 
observes in his data be reasonable estimates of 
the relations he would have found if kė had 
had the individual data, and undét what 


_conditions will they contain bias? When, in 


other words, will he be a victim of the 
ecological fallacy? 

Briefly, the two sources of error in eco- 
and aggregation bias. If individuals are group- 
ed homogeneously (on the independent vari- 
able), a measure of correlation between two 
variables will necessarily be larger for aggre- 
gates than for individuals. However, this error 
is readily overcome, because the relation 
between the two aggregate variables expressed 
by a regression equation will be an unbiased 
estimate of the regression equation relating 
the individual variables. Aggregation bias, on 
the other hand, arises when the relation 


between the two individual variables is sys-. 


tematically different in different units of 
aggregation. In such cases, the relation in 
aggregate data cannot be used to estimate the 
individual relation without further knowledge 
or assumptions. In this paper I will explain, 
both in terms of social and of statistical 
processes, the conditions under which aggre- 
gation bias prevents.the straightforward use of 
aggregate regressions to estimate individual 
relations. 
`, 


AGGREGATION AS A SOCIAL PROCESS 


It is perhaps the fundamental sociological 
truth, and truism, that people do not group 
themselves randomly into aggregates, but 
unite with others on the basis of similarity or 
complementarity. From the phenomenon of 
homogeneous grouping into aggregates derives 
the most important aggregation relation res- 


ponsible for Robinson’s dictum about “eeo-. 


logical correlations.” In the absence of aggre- 


gation bias (to be defined precisely. below), 
aggregate variables under homogeneous group- 


ing necessarily have higher correlations (in 


absolute value) than the corresponding indi- 
vidual variables. Regression coefficients, on 
the other hand, have the same expected values 
for aggregates as for individual variables. 

Typically one is investigating the relation | 
between two variables, which can divide all 
the individuals in a sample into discrete 
categories or range them along a continuum,? 
and which are correlated with each other to 
an unknown degree. The sample members’ 
residences (for example) can be grouped into 
areal units (census tracts, wards, counties, 
regions, etc; the general term “tracts” will be 
used here.)? A summary measure such as a 
mean or a proportion will reveal the ayerage 
level of each variable in each tract. To 
understand how an investigator can work 
“downward” from aggregate to individual 
relations, one must first examine how the 
process works “upwards”--that is, for a speci- 
fied relation in individual data, what will be 
the relation in aggregate data? A 

Assume that we are interested in the 
relationship between two variables X and Y 
which, for a population, have a correlation of , 

at the individual level. Assume further, 

for simplicity, that the individuals reside in m 
tracts, all of size two. The aggregate variables 
used in computing the “ecological cor-’ 
relation” between X and Y are the means of X 
and Y for the residents in each tract. For any 
tract j, the tract values are 
Xj; + Xj2 

we aa 


Yj1 + Yj2 








Xj = 


2 As Cohen (1968), Fennessey (1968), and others 
have shown, there is no formal difference between 
the treatment of discrete,and continuous variables. A 
discrete variable can be treated as à dummy variable 
(if dichotomous) or a set of dummy variables, for 
which each individual is scored 1 if he possesses the 
attribute and 0 if he does not. The proportion of the 
sample possessing the attribute is then equal to the 


-mean of the dummy variable. 


SThroughout this paper I assume that the indivi- 
duals are human beings and that the aggregates are 
geographically defined. But in fact the conclusions 
hold for other dimensions of aggregation, such as 
time periods (cf. Lee et al, 1970), organizations, and _ 
occupational or other classifications. Moreover, the 
“individual level” can refer to the lower in any pair 
of levels of analysis. 
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Tract means are computed for each of the m 
` tracts, and these means Xj and Yj are the 

summary measures from which the aggregate 

correlation is computed. _ 

_ The Appendix to this paper demonstrates 

that, for tracts of size two, the ecological 

correlation is 


+ 
"XjiYji "XY jk 


In this expression, rxy; is the correlation 
‘between an individual’s ¥ and his Y, and is 
thus equal to the correlation rgy for the 
entire sample of individuals. The other terms 
in equation (1) are the correlations between 

‘the values of “neighbors:” 1X41 Xj2 is the 
correlation between the X values of two 
people residing in the same tract; TY};1Yj2 is 
the correlation between the Y values of two 
people residing in the same tract; and IXY yk 

" is the correlation between the X of one tract 
resident and the Y of his neighbor. The re- 
lation between the individual correlation and 

- the aggregate correlation clearly ' depends on 
the size of these terms. F 

One case of the relationship between in- 
` dividual and aggregate correlations is that of 
random or nonhomogeneous grouping. It is 
probably a null case for any variable of 
sociological interest, but an examination of its 
implications will facilitate the exposition of 
‘other kinds of aggregation relations. If indi- 
viduals are grouped randomly into tracts, 


there should be no correlation between an” 


individual’s value and his neighbor’s value on 
either X or Y. Thus all the terms on the right 
side of equation (1) become zero excapt 
TXjįYjp and the equation reduces to 


RY) XY "XY ' (2) 


So, when a population is grouped randomly, 
the aggregate-level correlation between two 
variables is precisely the same (in expected 
valųe) as the individual-level correlation. 

The Appendix also shows that, when indi- 


viduals are grouped randomly, the regression ` 


coefficient of Y on X for individuals is the 
same in expected value as the regression 
coefficient of Yj on Xj for aggregate units.* 


^Blalock, performing a random grouping into 
units, demonstrates this empirically (Blalock, 
1964:102-5). 


i ETA T AAE EE ee 
XjYj7 E ; (1),. 
ve MEER XD OT FY Yi 


The derivation readily generalizes to tracts of 
greater size. If the tracts are unequal in size, 
the same result can be derived for both 
correlation and regression coefficients, but the 
coefficients have a larger sampling variance.° 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


In the real world, people do not gather into 
residential units randomly, any more than 
they gather randomly into other categories. 
Nevertheless, ‘if -there is no aggregation bias, 
there is a simple correspondence between the 
individual relations and the aggregate rela- 
tions: the aggregate correlation coefficient is 
larger than the individual correlation coef- 
ficient, but the regression coefficients are 
identical. i 

If there is no aggregation bias, the relation 
between independent and dependent variables 
isthe same (or, more precisely, its expected 
value is the same) în each aggregate unit. This 
is equivalent to the condition that all the 
homogeneity in the tract is due to the 
independent variable, or, in other words, that 
any relation between an individual’s Y-value 
and his neighbor’s Y-value is due entirely to 
their similarity on X. 

The Appendix demonstrates that when 
individuals are so grouped (and all tracts have 
a population of two), the aggregate cor- 
relation is 





"YY; “Ixy (3) 


XY"Xj1 Xip 


which must be greater than rxy because the 
radical sign coatains an expression whose 
numerator is necessarily greater than its de- 
nominator. So ‘the “ecological” correlation is 
necessarily larger than the individual one, as 
has often been noted empirically. 

But the Appendix also demonstrates that, 
in the case of homogeneous grouping, the 
regression coefficients (slope and intercept) 


derived from aggregate data are identical in 


*It should be noted that, were random grouping 
an empirical possibility, the standard deviations of 
Xjand Yj would become very small as tract size 
incréased,“so that the estimates of individual rela- 
tions would be very unstable. 


+ 
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expected value to those derived from indi- 


vidual data. This may seem counterintuitive, - 


but it should be remembered that, as I will 
explain in more detail below, the regression 
coefficients define- a straight line through a 
scatterplot. If the points in the scatterplot are 
divided into subgroups, the means of those 
subgroups will be represented by points which 
cluster around the same straight line (leaving 
the regression coefficients unchanged), but 
the points will be less widely dispersed around 
the line (increasing the correlation coef- 
ficient). 

Thus, while homogeneous grouping intro- 
duces a bias into the correlation coefficient, it 
does not introduce any bias into the regres- 
sion coefficients. Under, the condition of 
homogeneous grouping without aggregation 
bias, therefore, the regression of aggregate 
variables is identical (in expected value) to the 
regression of individual variables. To draw 
inferences about individual relations from 
aggregate data, then, one must examine not 
the ‘correlation between aggregate variables 
but the regression of the dependent. variable 
on the independent variable. 


How are the results of an aggregate regres- . 


sion to be interpreted? The operational inter- 
pretation depends on whether the individual 
variables are discrete or continuous (although 
the derivations presented in the Appendix are 
not affected by the level of measurement). If 
both independent and dependent variables are 
dichotomous, the regression coefficients can 
be transformed into the percentages in a 


fourfold table, as the following example dem- ` 


onstrates. s 
Dichotomous individual variables. Table 1 


aN presents hypothetical data on the relation 


between religion and vote in a particular 
election, where both variables have been 
‘dichotomized. The relationship presented in 
this table can also be expressed in a regression 
equation, in which the two variables are 
expréssed as dummy variables. Let Xj be a 
dummy variable which takes the value of 1 if 
individual i is Catholic, O if he is not; and Yj 
be a dummy variable which takes the value 1 
if he voted Democratic, O if he did not. Then 
the regression equation computed for the 
sample described in Table 1 will have the 
solution 


Y= 45 + 16 Xj 


4)" 
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and the predicted values of Y; can be inter- 
preted as proportions: of non-Catholics (Xj = 
0), 45% voted Democratic, while the propor- 
tion of Catholics voting Democratic was 45 + 
16 = 61%. Thus the regression coefficients can 
be adjusted to provide values equivalent to the ` 
cell values in the first row of Table 1'(and the 
second row can of course be computed by | 
subtracting the ‘values in the first row from 


100): In general, if p is the proportion 


possessing trait Y among those who. possess 
trait X, and q is the proportion: possessing . 
trait Y among those who do not possess trait 
X, the solution to the regression equation 
Yj =a + bXj (5) 
will bear the following simple relationship_to 
the within-cell rates: i 


a=qatb= p 


(6) 


Thus, in this janes case, p is .61 and q 
is .45. 


Table 1. Vote by Religion 
(Hypothetical Data) 
Religion 
Vote Catholic Other 
Democrat 61% 45$, 
Republican 398 55% 
100% 100% 


Now let us consider the relation between 
religion and vote at the aggregate level (as- 
suming the election to-be a citywide one and 
the areal units to be wards). To say that there 
is no aggregation bias is to: say that the 
relation between religion and vote is the same 
in every ward, ie. that the proportion of 
non-Catholics voting Democratic is the same 
in each ward (namely, 45%) and the propor- 
tion of Catholics voting Democratic is the 
same in each ward (namely, 61%). (As we will 
see below, this unlikely assumption need not 
be met precisely; it is sufficient that the 
proportion of Catholics or of non-Catholics 


E 
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voting Democratic not be dependent on the 
«density of Catholics in the ward.) If this 
assumption is met, the proportion voting 
Democratic in each ward is an exact function 
of the proportion Catholic in the ward, 
namely 


(7) 


where X; is the proportion Catholic in the 

. ward, or the aggregate variable derived from 

` the individual dummy variable X, and Yj is 

- similarly the proportion voting Democratic in 
the ward. 

If the proportion voting Democratic in a 

ward is an exact function of the proportion 

- Catholic, then the means for each ward will, 

in a scatterplot, fall exactly on a straight line. 

` Similarly, if these means are substituted in 

equation (5) for the corresponding individual 

variables, the regression equation derived from 

‘them will be precisely equation (7), which of 


Yj = 45 + 16K; 


course also defines the straight line observed. 


in the scatterplot. (In the more likely case 
that the within-cell proportions vary slightly 
from ward to ward, the points in the scatter- 
. plot will be scattered around this line rather 
than falling exactly on it.) The within-cell 
‘proportions can then be derived from the 
ageregate regression coefficients by equation 
(6). The correlation between the aggregate 
variables may, because the points lie close to 
the line, be higher than the association be- 
tween individual variables, but the regression 
equation yields estimates of the values which 
would be observed in the table of individual 
variables (and any individualtevel measure of 
association can, if desired, be computed from 
_them). i 
~ Continuous individual variables. In the case 
of continuous variables, the aggregate variable 
‘is a tract mean rather than a tract proportion, 
and the assumption that the relation between 
‘independent and depéndent variables is identi- 
cal in all tracts is translated into the assump- 
tion that the same regression line describes 
that relation for all tracts, even though differ- 
ent tracts occupy different parts of the range 
of that line. It can readily be shown that if 
the same regression line describes the relation 


. ‘It is further assumed that the relations are 
linear. If individual relations are not linear, or if the 
summary measures for units are not linearly related 


to the individual values, there will necessarily be bias _ 


_ in the aggregation relations (Hannan, 1971:497). 
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between two variables in each tract, then all 


‘the tract means fall exactly on that regression 


line, and the line can be estimated from the 
tract means. Once again, if individuals are 
grouped homogeneously, equation (3) applies 
to continuous variables as it does to dichotd- 
mous variables. So the aggregate correlation 
will again be larger than the individual correla- 
tion, but the true relation is represented by 
the regression equation. 

If the individual data were available, the 
correlation coefficient would very likely be 
the summary measure used to describe the 
relationship. The discrepancy between individ- 
ual and aggregate correlations is therefore 
especially misleading for continuous variables. 
However, if there is a clearly understood 
relation of cause and effect between the two 
variables, the regression equation provides a 
more informative description of the relation- 
ship (Bohrnstedt and Carter, 1971: 118-20; 
Cain and Watts, 1970: 229), and it can be 
inferred from the aggregate data without the 
bias that the correlation coefficient incorpo- 
rates. . 

Robinson’s finding about ecological corre- 
lations can thus be understood as a conse- 
quence of the unsurprising fact that people 
who become neighbors are likely to resemble 
each other in characteristics that sociologists 
investigate. These similarities, though they 
affect statistical relations, do not make it 
impossible to draw inferences from aggregate 
data when the statistical relations are under- 
stood. 

The individual relationship (as measured by 
the regression coefficients) can be inferred 
directly from the aggregate relationship if the 
relationship between variables is identical in 
all tracts. That requirement is far too rigid, 
however, and unlikely to be met in the real 
world. We must consider two ways in which 
the relationship between variables can vary 
from tract.to tract. The first, random error, 
does not seriously affect the applicability of 
all the foregoing. The second, aggregation 
bias, is more serious: under many circum- 
stances the relation between independent and 
dependent variable will vary systematically 
across tracts. This variation in the relation- 
ship, however, can also be understood as a 
consequence of social processes, and the 
analyst’s knowledge of those processes can 
often tell him whether aggregation bias is 
likely to be great enough to destroy the 
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validity of E ea wig 

_ The case of random error has so far only 
been mentioned in passing, but it can be 
disposed of quickly. In the absence of random 
error, the scatterplot of the relation between 


two aggregate variables will form a perfect 


straight line and all the points will fall exactly 
on it. This condition ‘is highly unlikely, 
anyone who has dealt with aggregate data 
knows. A less than perfect correlation at the 
individual level permits the grouping process 
to form units in which the regression lines 
. differ by chance from the regression line for 
the whole population. But, ‘as Goodman 
(1959: 612) has shown, the demand for 
identical within-tract regression lines can be 
replaced by a less stringent one: that the 
deviations of the within-unit regression lines 
from the population regression line not be 
associated with the independent variables; or, 
in the case of discrete variables, that the 
expected value of the within-unit rates not be 
associated with the independent variables. 

. The extension to the multivariate case is 
straightforward, for if the same regression 
plane (or hyperplane) describes the whole 
population, then the point representing the 
within-init mean of every unit must fall on 
the plane, and one can use these means to 
derive the population regression coefficients. 
_ The same allowance for random error must be 
made. 

A frequently encountered case implying a 
multivariate model arises when the indepen- 
dent variable is discrete and polytomous at 
the individual level. In that case, the aggregate 
variables are the proportions falling into each 


>. category. They can jointly be entered as 


independent variables in a regression equation 
(omitting ‘one to avoid a linear dependency), 
and within-group rates can be derived from 
their regression coefficients as in equation (6). 


AGGREGATION BIAS 


Aggregation bias is present in a set of data 
if the aggregate proportions or rates vary 
systematically with the tract values of the 
independent variables. For example, in the 
two-by-two case described in Table 1, ag- 


gregation bias would be present if either of. 


the group-specific rates p and q varied system- 
atically with the tract marginal X. This would 
produce a nonlinear relationship over tracts; 
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in the case of continuous variables, aggrega- 


tion bias would be present if the within-unit 


intercept or regression coefficients were asso- ` 


‘ciated’ with any of the independent variables. 


When aggregation bias is present (this, indeed, 
is the precise definition of aggregation bias), ` 
the relations in aggregate data differ from the 


as - relations in individual data. 


There are two circumstances of sociological 
significance that create aggregation bias. The 
first of these is the phenomenon generally. 
described as contextual effects, when the 
relationship between an independent and a. 
dependent variable in a unit is a function of 
the level of the independent variable in the- 
unit. The second can be described as “se, 
lection by the, dependent variable,” when 
the dimension of similarity governing the 
grouping of members into units isthe de- 
pendent variable in a relationship being ex- 
amined, or is more closely associated with the 
dependent variable than would be expected’ 
from the independent variable alone.” 

Let us consider the way in which an 
aggregate relation arises from an individuat — 
relation under the condition of aggregation 
bias. The statistical relations, whether they 
arise from contextual effects or from selection. 
by the dependent variable (or from any other 
form of aggregation bias*) are formally iden: 
tical; they are best described by analysis of 
covariance with interaction (as has often been 
pointed out both for contextual effects and 
for aggregate data -analysis generally; see 
Schuessler, 1969; Fennessey, 1968; Hauser, 
1972: 11-26). The relation between X and Y 
can be expressed in a regression equation 
which takes account of tract membership (the 
notation closely follows that of Fennessey, 
1968:20-1): 


Noe 


Yj =a + bijtj + baXp + b3jtjXji (8). 


where Yj; and Xj; are individual variables and ° 


t; is a dummy variable for the tract in which - 


7 These correspond roughly to what Boudon calls, 
respectively, “effects of structure” and “effects of 
frequency” (.e., effects of the distribution of the 
dependent variable) (Boudon, 1963:292-3). 

*That is, from any source of aggregation bias in 
which the aggregate variables are linear functions of 
the individual variables. Tract means land propor- 
tions, the kinds of tract summary measures whose 


_ use is discussed here, are examples of such linear 


functions. 
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individual i resides. Since tj is a dummy 
variable which takes on the value of 1 for one 
and only one j for each individual, equation 
(8) can be rewritten as 

Yji = (a.+ by) + (b2j + b3j) Xji (9) 
the term. within the first set of parentheses 
represeńting the intercept, unique for each 
tract, and the term within the second set of 
parentheses representing’ the slope, also 
unique for each tract. 

The assumption of no aggregation bias is 
that the regression line is identical in all tracts, 
or that by; = 0 and b3j = 0 for all j (or that 
their expected values are zero for all Xj). If 
` there is no aggregation bias, then, there is no 

_ relation between tract and the dependent 
variable except to the extent that there is 
selection by the independent variable. Equa- 
tion (9) then reduces to 

l (10) 


Yi =a +b2Xji 

. This is again the case of homogeneous 
grouping: the relation between X and Y is 
. identical in all tracts, the mean in every tract 
falls (within the deviation allowed by chance) 
on the regression line, and the regression line 
_ derived from the means or aggregate variables 
is an unbiased estimate of the regression line 
„that would be derived from the individual 

data. 
If there is selection by the dependent 
variable, or if there is a contextual effect, of 
Xj, either or both of by; and b3j will be 
nonzero for some tracts. If so, the relation 
between tract means X; and Yj is not due only 
to the individual-level relation between Xj 


and Yjj; it arises in part from the effects of 
tract membership. Since tract membership, 

. therefore, creates a “spurious” relation be- 
tween aggregate variables, they do not provide 
unbiased estimates of the relations that would 
be found in individual variables. 

Contextual effects: In the case of 
contextual effects, it is obvious that by 
definition the condition of no aggregation bias 
is not met, for the relation between variables 
is a function of the level of the independent 
variable, Contextual effects can change either 
or both of these coefficients—either the inter- 
cept or the slope or both is a function of the 
average level of X in the tract (cf. Davis et al., 
1961). i 


A clear example of such a contextual effect 
is one which Robinson provided in his article 
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warning about the dangers of inference from 


' aggregate data. He demonstrated that the 


relation between race and illiteracy at the 
aggregate level was far closer than their 
relation at the individual level.-He did not 
show, however, that the increase in the 
correlation arose from two quite distinct 
sources: first, since the racial distribution is 
quite uneven through the country (and was 
even more so in 1940, the year of the census 


_data he analyzed}, one would expect the 


aggregate correlation to be larger than the 
individual correlation as a consequence of 
homogeneity on the independent variable. If 
one could assume that the rates of illiteracy 
for blacks or whites did not vary sys- 
tematically with racial composition, the re- 
gression of the area proportions could be used 
to estimate the proportion of illiterates in 
each race. 

However, illiteracy rates in the United 
States, for both blacks and whites, have 
historically been higher in that part of the 
country which has the heaviest concentration 
of blacks. Key’s interpretation of southern 
politics (Key, 1949) argues that the illiteracy 
rate is causally determined by the contextual 
effect of the proportion black. For, Key 
argues, the large black population led to the 
perpetuation of a one-party system and non- 


. competitive politics, which in turn led to a 


low provision of public services, especially 
education, for the whole population of the 
southern states, 

Consider this relationship in terms of equa- 
tion (9), letting Xji be a dummy variable 
which is 1 if the individual is black and 0 if he 
is white; Yj; be a dummy varjable which is 1 if 
the individual is illiterate and O if he is 
literate. Then Xj is the proportion of the 
tract’s (state’s, region ’s) population which is 
black, and Yj is the proportion which is 
illiterate. In “tract (a + bj) is the proportion 
of whites who are illiterate, and’ (a + by; + b2 
+ b3j) is the proportion of blacks who are 
illiterate. Both bjj and b3; vary directly with 
Xj; both are larger if there is a larger black 
population in the tract. Thus, illiteracy is a 
function not only of an individual’s race, but 
also of the racial composition of the state or 
region. The aggregate data by themselves do 
not permit one to estimate the proportion of ' 
illiterates in either race for the whole pop- 
ulation. 

More straightforward contextual effects 
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occur when the concentration of menibers of 
a particular category affects their own be- 
havior, which may be called the “‘class- 
consciousness effect,” or affects the behavior 
of members of the opposite category. In the 
first case, the “class-consciousness effect” (cf. 
Przeworski and Soares, 1971), b3; is large 
where X; is large; in the second case (e.g. that 
whites are more likely to be Klansmen where 
there is a large black population), bj; is large 
where Xj is large? (for another example, see 
MacRae, 1955). 

Another form of contextual effect, which 
Blau calls an “inverse” effect, appears at first 
glance to be quite different but falls readily 
into the same framework. An inverse con- 
textual effect arises when a variable has a 
positive effect at the individual level, but a 
negative effect at the aggregate level. Blau 
finds that competitiveness makes an individual 
more productive than the other members of 
his work group, but a high average level of 
competitiveness in the group decreases the 
group’s overall productivity (Blau, 
1968:77-8). In terms of equation (9), b2 is 
positive, reflecting the direct effect of com- 
petitiveness on an individual’s productivity, 
but bj; is negative where Xj is high. In such 
cases the aggregate correlation (and the ag- 
gregate regression) would imply a lower re- 
lation (and quite possibly a negative one) 
between the two variables, and would lead to 
an inaccurate estimation of the individual 
relationship if the differences between ag- 
gregate units were not taken into account. 

Selection by the dependent variable. The 
second sociological process that can give rise 
to aggregation bias is selection into a tract by 
the dependent variable. If people tend to 
group themselves homogeneously with respect 
to their values on the dependent rather than 
an independent variable (I refer, of course, to 
independent and dependent variables in the 
relationship one is examining), the condition 
of identical relations within tracts will not be 
met. This phenomenon has often been de- 
scribed by saying that a variable independent 
at the individual level may be dependent at 
the aggregate level. 

For example, race has a direct effect on 
income (Siegel, 1965). But income affects 


* And, in compensation, b3j is equally large, but 
negative, since the slope for (in this example) blacks 
contains the sum of bj and b3}. 


one’s ability to choose one’s residence, so 
mean income is a determinant of the racial 
composition of a neighborhood. If residential 
segregation by race is only a consequence of 
de facto ‘economic segregation rather than of 
overt racial discrimination, people of all races 
in a tract will tend to have similar incomes. In 
such a case, the coefficients of equation (11) 
would take the following form: bj; would 
vary widely among tracts and (b2 + b3;) 
would be near zero, so that individuals in the 
same tract would tend to have similar incomes 
whatever their race. Again, the aggregate 
variables by themselves would be insufficient 
to estimate the individual-level relation be- 
tween race and income. (If, on the other 
hand, overt racial discrimination rather than 
economic segregation is the primary mech- 
anism assigning people to residences, the 
aggregate relation will provide an unbiased 
estimate of the individual relation.) 

In either the case of a contextual effect or 
the case of selection by the dependent vari- 
able, failure to take account of aggregation 
bias amounts to a specification error, pre- 
venting accurate estimation of relationships 
because terms associated with area are omit- 
ted from the estimating equation.!° If either 
or both of by; and b3j are related to the 
average level of k and an investigator attempts 
to estimate the effect of X from aggregate 
data, he will under- or overestimate its effect 
because variables correlated with it have been 
omitted from the model.’! The error due to 
the use of aggregate data in such cases is no 
different in principle from error due to any 
other misspecified relation.’ ? 


1°Selection by dependent variable and contex- 


tual effects can of course occur in combination with 
each other and/or with selection by the independent - 
variable. As Hannan (1970:62) points out, simulta- 
neous selection by the independent and dependent 
variables can create a “spurious” association between 
two variables at the aggregate level as can be readily 
demonstrated in the analysis of covariance frame- 
work. ; 

11Ir is possible that some bņj are not zero, but 
that, across tracts, byj and Xj are independent of 
each other. If so, and if all b3j are zero, the aggregate 
regression will give an unbiased estimate of by. 

121t might be pointed out that other forms of 
specification error can occur in the analysis of 
aggregate data just as they can in the analysis of 
individual data: whenever a variable which is correla- 
ted with the independent variable being analyzed 
and which has an effect on the dependent variable is 
omitted from consideration, the effect of the in- 
cluded variable will be misestimated. The remedy is 
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JUDGING AGGREGATION BIAS 


The researchers primary concern, of 
course, is to decide in a given case whether his 
aggregate data are affected by. aggregation 
bias. If he judges that they are not, he can 
reasonably use them for inferences to 
individual-level relations. There are several 
tests for aggregation bias, though none can 
conclusively establish its absence. 

If the relation between variables is the 
same in every tract — that is, if there is no 
aggregation bias — the relation among tract 
measures is necessarily linear. A curvilinear 
relationship is in itself evidence of either a 
contextual effect or selection by the de- 
pendent variable.1? To determine whether the 
relation is a linear one, a scatterplot can be 
examined or a test of linearity can be applied 
(such as that in Walker and Lev, 1953:245-6; 
this test is strictly applicable only if 
the independent variable is intervally scaled 
and has a small number of values, but it can 
be applied to a continuous variable by 
grouping its values into discrete categories). 

Another test is proposed by Duncan et al. 
(1961:71). Ordinarily, the means of the in- 
dependent and dependent variables for the 
whole sample will be known. If the sample 


mean of the independent variable is sub-. 


stituted into the prediction function derived 
from aggregate data, the predicted value 
should approximate the sample mean of the 
_ dependent variable. 

Finally, if the independent variable is 
discrete, the regression coefficients can be 
transformed by equation (6) to estimate 
within-group rates. Rates necessarily must fall 
between zero and one, but if aggregation bias 
is present, the estimated “rates” will often fall 
outside that range. Any rates significantly less 
than zero or greater than one can be taken as 
prima facie evidence of aggregation bias. 

These statistical tests are weak tests: they 
can conclusively prove that aggregation bias is 
present, but opposite findings do not prove its 
absence. Equally important, therefore, is the 
kind of evidence provided by sociological 
theory. Aggregation bias depends on social 


of course to undertake a multivariate analysis, in 
which the omitted variable is included. 

! Under certain rather restrictive assumptions, a 
curvilinear model may be fitted to the data to 
estimate the parameters of the individual-level rela- 
tionship. See Boudon, 1963; Przeworski and Soares, 
1971. 
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processes, and when it is so understood the 
investigator will often be able to determine its 
presence or absence on the basis of theory 
even when data are available only for the 
aggregate level. On the basis of such theory 
the investigator can determine whether or not 
to make an ecological inference. 

In many sociological investigations, it 
seems plausible that selection by the in- 
dependent variable is far more important than 
selection by the dependent variable. Voting is 
perhaps the most common subject of ag- 
gregate-data studies; with a few exceptions 
such as university towns (for another ex- 
ception, see Rosskam, 1972), it seems likely 
that peoples’ residence is determined by the 
same factors that determine their politics 
rather than by their politics directly. 

The ecological analysis of mental disorders, 
on the other hand, is probably contaminated 
by selection by the dependent variable. The 
mentally ill may be concentrated in certain 
areas of cities because the characteristics of 
these areas produce mental disorders or be- 
cause the mentally ill from other areas drift 
into them (Faris and Dunham, 1939: 163-77; 
Dohrenwend, 1966:15). As long as that de- 
bate remains unresolved, aggregate data can- 
not be used to determine the etiology of 
mental illness. 

Another case of selection by the dependent 
variable is described by Orwell, who claims 
that poor but talented boys like himself were 
admitted to British prep schools so that their 
headmasters could entice the sons of the rich 
with reports of scholarships won to Eton 
(Orwell, 1953: 18-19). If his case is typical, 
data on schools will show a closer relationship 
between parents’ status and students’ per- 
formance than would data on the students 
themselves. 

Demonstrations of the effect of context in 
the education process (e.g. Sewell and Armer, 
1966) offer a second reason for believing that 
aggregate data cannot be relied on to estimate 
the effects of background on students’ aca- 
demic performance. Similarly, while voting 
studies are probably free of the problem of 
selection by the dependent variable, voting is 
more likely to be affected by context (cf., 
e.g., Allardt and Pesonen, 1967:343; Stokes, 
1969). If these effects are significant, party 
preferences among different groups of the. 
population cannot be determined from aggre- 
gate data. 
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In all of these cases, the decision for or 
against ecological inference should be based 
on an informed assessment of the importance 
of the causal process being investigated rel- 
ative to the biasing effects of context and of 
selection by the dependent variable. 


DISCUSSION 


It has long been recognized that data- 
gathering is itself a social process, and that, 
for example, the interaction between inter- 
viewer and respondent in a sample survey can 
affect the responses (Payne, 1951: Cicourel, 
1964). Naturally occurring social processes 
not in the control of the investigator can also 
affect (if not precisely “contaminate”) the 
manner in which phenomena are translated 
into data. For example, police practices affect 
crime statistics and criminal records so that 
the full incidence of criminal acts is not 
recorded (Black, 1970). In this paper I have 
demonstrated the effect of social processes on 
aggregation relations-that is, on the cor- 
respondence, or lack of correspondence, be- 
tween relationships in individual-level data 
and those in aggregate-level data. While the 
statistical formulations presented here are not 
original, the recognition of their roots in 
social process provides the researcher with a 
means for estimating their parameters. 

To recapitulate, if individuals are grouped 
into’ tracts according to an independent vari- 
able, the correlation between tract-level mea- 
sures will expectably be higher than the 
correlation between individual-level measures, 
but the regression will not be affected, so that 
aggregate data can be used to estimate the 
individual relation. 

If the relation between the two variables 
incorporates a contextual effect, or if in- 
dividuals are selected into tracts by the 
dependent variable rather than the in- 
dependent variable, the correlation coefficient 
. can change in either direction and in any 
degree. Moreover, the linear regression of tract 
means will bear no necessary relation to the 
regression of individual values (and if there is 
an -appreciable contextual effect, one would 
not wish to estimate the relation between 
individual values without taking account of it 
anyway). Thus, if the second source of error is 
present, inferences cannot justifiably be 
drawn from aggregate to individual relations. 
If only the first source is present, however, 
such inferences can be drawn. 
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I should point out that this paper’s title, 
referring to two sources of “error” in 
ecological correlations, is perhaps misleading. 
These are sources of error only insofar as one 
wishes to make inferences across levels. The 
aggregate ‘correlations are correct as de- 
scriptions of the relationships between the 
tract values of the variables (Goodman, 1959: 
611; Menzel, 1950:674), and it is entirely 
proper to use.them in investigations in which 
the tract is the fundamental unit of analysis. 

Cross-level inference need not be, as Stokes 
calls it, a “game against nature” (Stokes, 
1969); it can instead be confidently based on 
the applicability of social theory to the 
situation one is investigating. Our under- 
standing of aggregation relations will be 
further enriched by more studies like Slatin’s 
(1971) and Stokes’s own, both of which 
compare data on the same phenomenon at 
different levels of analysis. Such studies will 
not only wam us against straightforward 
ecological inference where it is fallacious. 
They can also provide us with expectations 
about the size of terms representing con- 
textual effects or selection by a dependent 
variable, ultimately enabling us to estimate 
the missing terms in analyses for which data 
are available at only one level. We will then be 
able to make reasonable “ecological in- 
ferences” even when we know or suspect that 
aggregate relations do not correspond to 
individual ones. Such inferences must of 
course be grounded not only in empirical 
evidence from studies like these but also in an 
understanding of the social processes that 
determine aggregation relations. 
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APPENDIX 


I show the relation between individual and 
aggregate correlations, and between individual 


‘and aggregate regressions, first for the general 


case and then for the cases of random and of 
homogeneous grouping. Throughout it is as- 
sumed that individuals reside in m tracts, all 
of size two. Lower-case x and y represent 
variables expressed in standard form, so that 
their means, for individuals, are both 0, and 
their standard deviations are both 1. (Stan- 
dardizing variables has no effect on the 
correlation between them.) 
The aggregate variables are 


Yj1 + Yj2 


J 2 2 


xyt Xj2 f 








The standard deviation of the aggregate 
variable Xj is 


Bip ates: 
2 





If 2 2 
+ «sq Ox., Fy. 
fon os rj X42 ORL sa) 


Since x is standardized, go? =o, =1 
Xj] Xj2 


1 
HV 2G txj ) (11) 


1 
and, similarly, g- =— 12) 
3 pirso ( 


Then the “ecological correlation” 


LE a) 
Mj= | 2 2 


m 
tha Cai yin + Xj2Yj2 + j1¥j2 + Xj) 


4 
+z fsa tryg Cl aye) 


+r m tr +r 
TXY H22 Hj 2% 
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2 fate +r 
X;1%2 Yj1Yj2 
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+ 
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2 fat, d+ ) 
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T 
1742 Yj1Yj2 


"xvii MiYIK 


= ee een” 13) 


Vat xj x49) at "yi Yio) 


In this expression, Txj1xj2> TY4LY}2° and 
Txyiy jk ate the correlations between the values 
of “neighbors,” and 'xjiyji is the correlation 
between an individuals x and his y, and is 
thus equal to the correlation rxy for the 
sample. This result appears above as equation 
(1). 


From the definition of random grouping, 


(14) 


= Sty = 0 
Xe YOR 


so that in the case of random grouping, the 
aggregate correlation is 


mks ¢ =r 
ks ga 9 


(15) 


This result appears above as equation (2). 

From the following we see that the regres- 
sion slope is also identical for individual and - 
aggregate variables if individuals are grouped 
randomly. If X and Y are in raw form, the 
individual regression slope is 


Oy 
byx = Ixy a, (16) 
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The same coefficient is derived from the 
aggregate variables: with X and Y in raw form, 
the standard deviation of the aggregate vari- 
able Xj is 


1 2 . a 
= = — +2r A Oy: Oy. 
"RWG (5, +% XX2 Xj xy) 


and ° yj is similarly defined. Because the 
individuals are randomly grouped, the last 


term in parentheses is zero. 
Then 


(17) 


A similar derivation shows that the intercept 
term for the regression of aggregate variables 
is equal to the intercept for the corresponding 
individual regression. 

Homogeneous grouping without aggre- 
gation bias implies that r, 1xj27°9 but that 
the relation between x and y is identical in 
every tract. This means that Iy; y;2 differs 
‘from zero only to the extent expected on the 
basis of the correlation between xj; and xj2, 
ie. that ry: y;3 = Ixyľxņ x; and fyny, = 
Ixy! xjpx > tie will be not that these iden- 
tities follow from the assumption that the 
partial correlations between neighbors’ values, 
other than between xj, and xj2, are zero). 
Then, by substitution in equation (11), the 
aggregate correlation is ; 
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Ixy + Pxy"xy 1X59 


Igy = nena: 
ee 
O tna O tyy 


(+ x31}? 


xy 
VO rxgg agg) C+ Hhytag raga) 


G 


(a + Tjj xj) 









(18) 


a+ xy") x) 


which, as stated above, must be greater than 
xy because the radical sign contains an 
expression whose numerator is necessarily 
‘greater than its denominator. This result 
appears as equation (3) above. 

The individual end aggregate regression 
slopes, however, are still identical if indi- 
viduals are grouped homogeneously. As in 
equation (17), 


(19) 


But X; and X3 are now correlated, and Y, 
and Y are correlated, so 


(04 2 

>{0 + +2r 

V20. Yj YY IYn Yg 
lf 2 2 ) 
0 +0 +2r 

\/ 24 Xii OX jo” “Xp Xj 7 X Xp 
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From equation (18), the above expressior is 
oy 


I ns 
xy 
ox 


` equal to 


a 


S by 3 b 21 
Oo = ——— 
j% Yay JA a) 


It can again be shown that the intercept term 
for the aggregate regression is also equal to the 
intercept for the corresponding individual re- 
gression. 

It should be emphasized that equations 
(16) through (21) apply to regression coeffi- 
cients for variables in raw form only. Stan- 
dardized coefficients (beta weights or path co- 
efficients) are affected by aggregation, just as 
correlation coefficients are. 
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NON-RANDOM EXOGENOUS VARIABLES IN 
PATH ANALYSIS* 


Davin L. KLEMMACK, THOMAS A. LEGGETTE AND LAWRENCE S. MAYER 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
American Sociological Review 1973, VoL 38 (December):778-84 


Path analysis requires that exogenous and residual variables not be correlated. An alterna- 
tive to assuming the two to be independent is to treat the exogenous variables as fixed or 
non-random. Examination of path models, however, reveals that the usual standardised 
path coefficients are biased and inconsistent when exogenous variables are considered fixed, 
At the same time, the path coefficient divided by the residual term is a large-sample un- 
biased estimate of the true coefficient. Variants of this basic transformation are discussed and 


an empirical example is included. 


HE use of path analytic procedures is, as 
is any statistically based technique, 
bound by a set of assumptions. Viola- 
tion of such assumptions leads to incorrect 
and, on occasion, potentially misleading re- 
sults.1 One assumption, critical in the use of 
path analysis, is that exogenous variables 
may not be correlated with the residual terms 
incorporated in the model (Duncan, 1966; 
Heise, 1968; Land, 1968; Blalock et al., 
1970). Blalock et al. (1970) contend, to 
“meet this assumption, the sociologist is in 
fact assuming that the exogenous variables 
are not themselves a function of some third, 
unspecified set of factors which also relate to 
the endogenous variables. Another approach 
to the problem largely ignored in the litera- 
ture, is to treat the input or exogenous vari- 
ables as fixed or non-random. This paper 
explores the consequences of adopting this 
second approach. 
Although research always involves the use 
of certain simplifying assumptions, the speci- 
fication of the assumptions to be used when 
analyzing any set of data is not to be taken 
lightly. While sociologists commonly assume 
exogenous variables to be non-correlated with 
residuals, such a practice often appears un- 


*The authors would like to acknowledge the 
partial support of the Department of Agriculture 
and a National Institute of Mental Health grant, 
No. 1 RO3 MH 23177 01. 

1 Violation of assumptions always leads to strictly 
incorrect results. The bias may, however, be so 
minimal that the results, although incorrect, are not 
misleading. 
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‘where Y; i=1,... 


justified, particularly when the residuals are 
large.2 Were this assumption necessary for 
analyzing the data, the position taken by 
sociologists would be understandable if not 
entirely defensible. Such, however, is not the 
case. 

Classically, regression analysis, the pro- 
cedure on which path analysis is based, was 
developed under the assumption that the in- 
put or exogenous variables are fixed or non- 
random. In such a case, the question of 
whether an exogenous variable is correlated 
with a residual is irrelevant since fixed vari- 
ables add no variance to the models they 
belong to (Johnston, 1963; Goldberger, 
1964; Wonnacott and Wonnacott, 1970). 
This fact is reflected in the assumed form of 
the data in the population if the input vari- 
ables are fixed: 

(1) Yy=a+ pyr% ta 

, n, is the dependent 
variable which has mean a+ yx% and vari- 
ance o”, €, i=1,..., n, is the error com- 


‘ponent with mean O and variance o°, and 


x, i=1,..., n, is the fixed exogenous vari- 
able.® Note, in particular, that “... the dis- 


2 Since residual terms are defined so as to include 
all predictor variables not explicitly included in the 
model, a large residual implies much has been 
omitted. Under such conditions, it would appear 
likely that a third variable which is correlated with 
both exogenous and endogenous variables exists. 

8 The multiple exogenous variable analog of equa- 
tion (1) expreased in vector notation is 


Y=Xprte 
where Y=(Wi,..., Ya)’, e=(a,..., 2)’, B= 
(Bao ee | Be)’, X= (si) i=1, t.. »p,jJ=1, TETEN 
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tribution of e is just the distribution of Y ALTERNATIVE ESTIMATORS OF STANDARDIZED 


translated onto a zero mean (Wonnacott and 
Wonnacott, 1970:17).” The question of 
whether the exogenous variable is correlated 
with the residual does not become an issue in 
model (1) since the exogenous variable is 
not treated as random (Wonnacott and Won- 
nacott, 1970:38). 

Treatment of exogenous variables appear- 
ing in a given regression model as fixed has 
several consequences not all of which are 
favorable, On the positive side, the problem 
of correlated residual and exogenous vari- 
ables is avoided. Thus, Boxy the least squares 
estimator of Byx, [see equation (1)] is (pro- 
vided the remaining assumptions are met) 
consistent and unbiased. On the negative 
side, the generalizability of any findings is 
somewhat limited and the consideration of 
measurement error in the exogenous vari- 
ables is explicitly excluded.* Finally, if the 
least squares (regression) estimator is an 


‘excellent estimator of the non-standardized 


path coefficient regardless of whether the 


exogenous variables in the model are fixed’ 


or stochastic but uncorrelated with certain 
residual terms. For the standardized path 
model we present several competing estima- 
tors including the usual beta coefficient. 
‘Then, relying on the work of Younger 
(1972), we show that the appropriate es- 
timator of a standardized path coefficient 
depends on which of the exogenous variables 
are assumed to be fixed. We then present 
methods: for computing the appropriate es- 
timators by exploring a sociological example. 
model is in standardized form, it can be 
shown that the usual estimator of the stan- 
dardized régression coefficient is biased, in- 
consistent, and, to make matters worse, has 
an extremely complex distribution. 

These features will be considered in the 
context of the sociological path model which 
relies heavily on regression theory. First we 
will review the non-standardized and stan- 
dardized path models. We will then intro- 
duce estimators of the non-standardized and 
standardized path coefficients. The ‘usual 


n and where it is assumed E(e) =0, cov (e) =o'l, 
E(¥Y)=Xp, and cov(Y)=o°l (Wonnacott and 
Wonnacott, 1970:2423). 

* Measurement error in exogenous yariables is, 
of course, a problem whether the exogenous varia- 
bles are fixed or random (Blalock et al., 1970). 


PATH COEFFICIENTS 


Path analysis techniques were initially de- 
signed to be used in situations (1) where 
the data are subject to minimal sampling 
and measurement error and (2) where the 
causal ordering of variables is relatively cer- 
tain (Wright, 1921, 1934; Heise, 1968). 
Usually, however, sample rather than pop- 
ulation data are available necessitating a 
distinction between estimating (sample- 
based) and structural (population-based) 
equations as well as creating problems for 
efficiently estimating path coefficients. Fur- 
thermore, since data may often be ex- 
plained by alternative models, the relative 
sizes of individual path coefficients (com- 
pared with their standard errors) are often 
used to help determine the model’s non-zero 
paths. Hence, knowledge of the expected 
values and distribution characteristics of 
path coefficient estimators becomes useful. 

In addition to assumptions regarding the 
nature of the distribution of residual varia- 
bles, one other condition influences the prop- 
erties of path coefficient estimators. It is a 
fact that estimating equations are typically 
constructed in terms of standardized’ varia- 
bles since this facilitates calculations and 
enables a ready determination of the rela- 
tive contribution of exogenous variables on 
a single endogenous variable.” The sociologist 
must be aware that the parameters to be 
estimated are different in the standardized 
than in the non-standardized case. The 
structural equation for the simple path dia- 
gram shown in Figure 1, when expressed in 


R 


Pye 


eee Y 


Ficure 1. SIMPLE Pato Discram SHOWING A 
SINGLE ENDOGENOUS VARIABLE AS A FUNCTION OF AN 
EXOGENOUS VARIABLE X Anp A ResmpuaL Term R. 


š The issue of whether variables “should” be 
standardized has been considered by many others 
(Tukey, 1954; Wright, 1960; Blalock, 1971). 
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non-standardized form, is: 
(2) Y=P,.x + Pyer 


where P,, and Py, are the non-standardized 
path (regression) coefficients, x is the exoge- 
nous variable expressed in deviation form, 
r is the residual variable expressed in devia- 
tion form, and Y is the endogenous vari- 
able. The standardized form of the same 
structural equation is 


(3) Zy = oY Pox + ay Prz 
or 
(3°) Zy = PyxZx + Pyržr 


where Zs, Zy, and Z, are x, y, and r expressed 
in standardized form; i.e., with mean 0 and 
standard deviation 1, and ox, cy, and o; rep- 
resent the true standard deviations for the 
non-standardized exogenous, endogenous, 
and residual variables respectively. 
Examination of equation (3) may suggest 
that a natural estimator of p,x, the stan- 


dardized path coefficient, is Dr =n, the 


beta coefficient presented in many standard 
texts (Blalock, 1972; Hays, 1963). Although 
it can be shown that b,x is a “good” estima- 
tor of pyx if x is random, such is not the case 
if x is fixed. The difficulty, if the exogenous 
variable is fixed, is that sy is a biased and 
inconsistent estimator of oy, Examination of 
the non-standardized regression equation (1) 
suggests that the sample variance of y can 
be written: fe 

(4) 8? = S*xByx + Sy. 

an equation appearing in many texts (Hays, 
1963; Blalock, 1972; Wonnacott and Won- 
nacott, 1970).8 However, if the exogenous 


8 We assume that the exogenous variable is either 
non-random or random and net correlated with the 
residual term, and the other conditions underlying 
regression analysis. 

7 Since o*x, the population variance of the exoge- 
nous variable, is not defined when x is fixed, an al- 
ternative value must be used. The natural indicator 


B(x - 
woua pe eo 


tion about the mean of the x scores. Since, cal- 
culationally, this is s's if x were random, we em- 
ploy the label sx. i 

8 s'.x is the sample residual variance ‘and is de- 
fined as (1—R*)s"y where R* is the multiple cor- 
relation squared and s'y is the sample variance of 
the endogenous variable. 


, the average squared devia-~ 
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variable is fixed, then 


(5) 
E(s?,=E Cau +8*,.2) = ShB yr + o7,,° 


a value clearly larger than o*,. Therefore, if 
the exogenous variable is fixed, the sample 
variance o”; is not an unbiased estimator of 
the true variance o*,. Furthermore, if the 
sample size is large then: 


(6) E(byx) = EÈ) ~ — pr 
Sy ‘3, py, + 07, 

a parameter clearly different from pyx. 
Equation (5) does, however, suggest an 

alternative estimator of the standardized 

path coefficient if the exogenous variable is 

fixed. Since E(s?,..) =o”, and since the pa- 

rameter to be estimated is: 


TrA 
(7) Pyx Toy JX; 
substitution suggests defining a new estima- 
tor: 
Sx 
(8) b¥yx = 5 Box: 


Younger (1972) and Mayer and Younger 
(1972) have demonstrated that b*,, is, in 
fact, an asymptotically unbiased, consistent 
estimator of p,x when the exogenous variable 
is fixed. Furthermore, they show t= (n-~ 2) 
%p*,, is distributed as a t — distribution with 
n- 1 degrees of freedom under the null hy- 
pothesis Ho : p;x = 0 making hypothesis test- 
ing relatively simple.?° 

An alternative estimator of pyx particu- 
larly attractive if only a small sample is 
available is: 


(9) bys = y(p,n) b*yx 


where y(pm)=2*T[(n-p)/2]/(n-p)*T 
[(n-p-1)2],T(e) is the usual gamma 
function, and p is the number of regressor 
variables. If a is a positive integer, then 
F(a) = (a-1)1. Mayer and Younger (1972) 
show that byx is a best estimator of pyx in 


9 This equation follows since x is non-random, 
and thus s*x is constant in the model implying 
E(s*x) =s"s. 

1° The distributional statements require that the 
residual terms be normally distributed; a require- 
ment also found in the non-standardized regression 
model. 


` 
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the sense of being minimum variance un- 
biased. However, for samples of reasonable 
size (n/p = 
identical and thus we recommend b*,x since 
it is easier to compute. 


AN EMPIRICAL EXAMPLE 


Consider a simple model with two exoge- 
nous variables determining an endogenous 
variable, with these three then determining 
yet another endogenous variable (see Figure 
2). The endogenous variables, Yı and Yo, are 
treated as random; and the residual varia- 
bles, Ry and Ry, are assumed to be uncor- 
related (1) with each other and (2) with 
Yz and Y, respectively. The exogenous vari- 
ables, X, and X,, may be treated as either 
random or fixed. If they are considered ran- 
dom, however, we must further assume that 
each is uncorrelated with the residual 
terms.!! Whether the exogenous variables 
are treated as fixed or random, the structural 
equations for this example, expressed in 
non-standardized form, are: 

(10) Ya = Pyoxe’t+ Payxn + Prota 

(11) Yo = PoaXa + PapkXp + Paya + Pasty 
where Xa, Xp, Tn, rv, and y; are the deviation 
forms of Xa, Xp, Ra, Ry, and Y; respectively. 
Furthermore, if the exogenous variables are 


) 


YI en A 


Xa Ry 


Xp 


i 

Ficure 2, Para Diacram SHOWING Yi (SocaL 
PARTICIPATION) TO BE A FUNCTION OF Two EXOGE- 
NOUS VARIABLES, Xa (EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT) 
AND x» (OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE). A SECOND EN- 
DOGENOUS VARIABLE, Ys (SOCIAL ISOLATION), 15 AS- 
SUMED TO BE A FUNCTION OF x, x, and Vi. Re 
AND Ry ARE RESIDUAL TERMS. 


11 If the predictors and residual terms are cor- 
related, then the usual methods of path analysis are 
inappropriate, since econometric estimators and not 
the usual least squares estimators must be used to 
guarantee that the estimators of the non-standard- 
ized regression coefficients are consistent (Gold: 
berger, 1964; Johnston, 1963). 


25) b*,, and Dey are almost — 


treated as random, the estimating equations, 
expressed in standardized form, are: 


? _ gt ShA AN 
(10’) za = Bieta + Leiz + haza 
Si $1" ae Sy 


ar) 
= Bur + — Pants + snz + nzn 


The ea path estimating procedures may, 
providing all underjying assumptions are 
met, be used to obtain estimates of the vari- 
ous path coefficients ynder any of the fol- 
lowing three sets of assumptions: (1) the 
exogenous variables are fixed and the model 
is in non-standardized form, (2) the exoge- 
nous variables are random and the model is 
in non-standardized form, and (3) the exoge- 
nous variables ;are random and the model is 
in standardized form (see Table 1). In fact, 
the estimates of the non-standardized or non- 
random path coefficients are identical 
whether the exogenous variables are random. 

The’ usual path coefficient estimates are in- 
adequate only under the fourth set of as 
sumptions; i.e., when the exogenous varia- 
bles are fixed and the model i is in standard- 
ized form. In this case, the appropriate 
estimating equations are: 

















(10”) 
A Sh A A 
z= BaZa +——Piv% + 2 Binda 
S1-ab O Shab Si-ab 

(117) 

Sy A 

avy. 
ar 


The denominators are different in (10”) and 
(11”) than in (10) and (11’) since the un- 
biased estimator of the variance of y is dif- 
ferent. In particular, sı in equation (10’) 
becomes Sı.ap in equation (10%) and s, in 
equation (11’) becomes Sza» in equation 
(11”). More generally, the variance of an 
endogenous variable in the population i is un- 
biasedly estimated by the variance of an 
endogenous variable in the sample after con- 
trol for all fixed predictor variables.” Thus, 


13 Specifically, if Xa X», .. . 
nous predictors of Y and %1,%e, . . . 


s Xa are fixed exoge- 
, Xt are random 
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Table 1. Comparison of Alternative Path Coefficient Estimators for Sample Data® 
. 2 a A T Ee ne dae 
Predictor Variables” b b* N b t 
EQ. 10 xt Educational Attainment .0731 .4015 -4627 -4627 10.40 
x Occupational Prestige 0055 1717 -1978 -1978 4.46 
Ry? Residual-Participation 6106 8678 -8678° 
Multiple Correlation -4970 
EQ. 11 x,: Educational Attainment 4548 4013 -4682° 4682 10.52 
Xp? Occupational Prestige .0190 0949 .1107° .1107 2.49 
Ya Social Participation 8.0422 21352 -1369 .1369 
Ry: Residual-Isolation 3.7169 -8490 .8490° 
Multiple Correlation 5284 


"the data were obtained from a quota sample of 507 adults aged 45 and over 


residing in Southwest Virginia. 


years o 


school completed by the head of the household (X = 9.2 


The variables employed are: xg: number of 
»s 


d = 3.863); 


Duncan scale score of the current occupation of the head of the household 


Xp: 
(x = 20.21, éd = 21.891); Y}: 


modified Chapin scale score (X = 0.477, sd = 


0.704); Y, = modified Dean social isolation scale score (X = 33.26, sd =4,.378). 


brhe first set of variables is associated with equation (10) and the second set 


with equation (11). 


“The multiple correlation of isolation with education and occupation is .5152. 


ye b*(n-2)" = b*(505)M = 22.47b*, 


ĉit can be easily shown that the estimators of the residual path coefficients 
are the same whether the predictor variables are fixed or random. 


the appropriate (unbiased estimator of o? in’ Thus, in our data (see Table 1), 


equation (117) is Sea», NOt S2 OF S2-1ab- 
Since most computer programs yield, 
minimally, the usual beta coefficients and 
the multiple correlation, several shortcut 
calculational methods are available. The 
simplest procedure for obtaining b* is to 
divide the beta coefficient b by the value of 


the residual path, ie, (1-R2)*. This 
works since: 








(12) 
“A 1 ASx 1 A Sx 
b*=b =8 = 
V1-R? “yI >R? PE 
=3 518 
Sy-x 


predictors of Y, then 
E(Sy.abe, Susie ,n) = Oy. 
This case is necessary in path models that include 
intervening variables since the intervening variable 
must be assumed to be random. 
18 In general, syx=(1~—1") “sy where R is the 





_ (3.863) 
bie = 4627 = .4015/.8678 = 07317 
: / (.6106) 


and 


b*o_ = .1978 = .1717/.8678 = .0055 
(21.391) 
(.6106) ` 


Equation (11”), on the other hand, poses 
more difficulties since it is necessary to ob- 
tain the multiple correlation when predicting 
Yı from X, and X». This would almost al- 
ways involve the computation of a separate 
regression equation involving only the fixed 
predictors. The resulting coefficients are: 


8 (3.7169) 


oq = 4682 = .4013/.8571 = 4548 -—_~ 
b*o, = .4682 = .4013/ 5 (3.863) 


multiple correlation and sy is the sample standard 
deviation of the endogenous variable (Hays, 1963). 
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and 
b*% = .1107 = .0949/.8571 = .0190 
(21.891) 


(3.7169) 


The third coefficient in equation (11”), b*a:, 
represents yet a different case since an un- 
biased estimator of o1 is S;.a rather than sj. 
In this case, the simplest calculating equa- 
tion is: 

(13) 


where Ria» is the multiple correlation ob- 
tained by regressing yj on Xa and x». Equa- 
tion (13) follows since 





(14) 
1-R V1- Rê. 
b*o1 = bV Re Be Ers 
V1- Ron saV 1 — Rea» 
= Bae 
S2-ab 


Numerically, this coefficient is: 


(.8678) 
Xy, = = —_—_— 
b*o; = .1369 = .1352 (8571) 


(.6106) 


= 8.0422 71697 


To briefly summarize, there are four dis- 
tinct rules for calculating the proposed es- 
timators of the standardized path coefficients. 


(a) If all predictors of a given endogenous 
variable are treated as random, standard path 
analysis procedures may be used to obtain 
path coefficient estimates. 

(b) If all predictors of a given endogenous 
variable are treated as fixed, divide the usual 
path coefficient estimates by the residual term 
of the endogenous variable (1-R?)™ to ob- 
tain the path coefficient estimates. 

(c) If some of the predictors of a given en- 
dogenous variable are treated as fixed and 
others as random, the path coefficient for 
fixed predictors is the usual beta coefficient 
divided by (1—-R*)* where R is the multiple 
correlation when predicting the endogenous 
variable from the set of fixed exogenous vari- 
ables. 

(d) If some predictors of a given endogenous 
variable are treated as fixed and others as 
random, the path coefficient for random pre- 
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dictors is the usual path coefficient estimator 
multiplied by the ratio. 

V1 -R; 

vi 7 R’, 
where R, is the multiple correlation when 
predicting the random predictor with prior 
fixed exogenous variables (if any) and Rs is 
defined as in (c). [Note, the result reduces to 
(c) if there are no prior predictors.] 14 
We repeat that the coefficients obtained by 
using these rules have many desirable statis- 
tical properties as estimators of the stan- 
dardized path coefficients displayed in (3). 
Furthermore, use of these rules leads to sim- 
ple procedures for testing the hypothesis that 
a given path should be removed from the 
model. Finally, we note that these rules lead 
to estimators which are either identical to 
or larger than (in absolute value) the usual 
standardized estimators. 





SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


One of the critical concerns in using path 
analytic or, for that matter, regression pro- 
cedures is that exogenous variables may not 
be correlated with residual variables. This 
problem has, at least to date, been dealt 
with by the expedient procedure of assump- 
tion, i.e., by: assuming (wishing) the two 
types of variables to be uncorrelated. Of 
course, it is well known that if our hopes are 
incorrect, the resulting estimates are both 
biased and inconsistent. Another approach 
to this problem is to treat the exogenous 
variables as fixed or predetermined. Such a 
procedure is always valid, even if the data 
were initially sampled at random. The ` 


14 The reader should note the alternative esti- 
mators introduced are always larger in absolute 


. value than the usual estimator. This discrepancy, 


increases as the multiple correlation increases since 
the ratio of the proposed estimator to the usual 
estimator is (1~R*)-™ which is greater than 1, 
(unless R=0). Since the proposed estimators are 
unbiased for large samples, the usual estimators 
tend to underestimate the true standardized path 
coefficients, Somewhat paradoxically, the usual es- 
timates become more biased as the predictability 
of the endogenous variable increases. Thus the in- 
adequacy of the usual estimators is most notable 
when dealing with highly related variables. 

15 Treating random exogenous variables as fixed 
involves a change in the underlying model similar to 
the change between random and fixed effects analy- 
sis of variance. While a random variable may al- 
ways be treated as if it were fixed, such treatment 
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primary advantagé to this approach is that 
no assumptions need be made regarding the 
nature of the relationship between exogenous 
and residual terms; by definition the cor- 
relation is zero. The primary disadvantage 
of this approach is that the statistical gen- 
eralizability of the results is limited to the 
values af the exogenous variables actually 
included in the study. Since, however, the 
primary mode of generalization in sociology 
appears to be logical rather than statistical, 
such a limitation seems minimal. 

We do not mean to imply that treating 
random exogenous variables as fixed is a 
methodological panacea. Any method of 
sampling and model specification has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Fixing, a priori, 
exogenous values and then sampling is an 
excellent design for controlling for multicol- 
linearity but forfeits inferences about pre- 
dictor variables. Randomly sampling units 
and, as a consequence, viewing variables as 
random has the advantage of yielding in- 
formation about the population’s behavior 
with respect to the predictor variables. At 
the same time, this approach is extremely 
sensitive to multicollinearity and forces con- 
cern about correlated exogenous and residual 
terms. The method suggested in this paper, 
treating exogenous variables as fixed how- 
ever they are obtained, neither controls mul- 
ticollinearity nor permits inferences about 
predictor variables. It does, however, elim- 
inate the problem of correlated predictor and 
residual terms. 

Careful examination of the structural 
equations incorporating fixed exogenous 
variables reveals that, if data are standard- 
ized, the usual estimators of path coefficients 
are biased and inconsistent. Within this con- 
text, an alternative estimator of the stan- 
dardized path coefficient that is asymptoti- 


cally unbiased (b*;, = = Br) is developed. 


Tn addition to being asymptotically unbiased, 
the alternative estimator facilitates hypoth- 
esis testing and is larger (in absolute value) 
than the coefficients typically used. 


eliminates inferences with respect to that dimension. 
Of course, the ultimate in such treatment is con- 
sidering all variables to be fixed, in which case no 
statistical inferences are possible. ‘ 
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COMMENTS 





COMMENTS ON MODELS FOR THE 
SOCIOECONOMIC CAREER* 


Professor Kelley’s paper (Kelley, 1973) dem- 
onstrates the utility of specifying causal models 
which incorporate hypotheses regarding mea- 
surement errors. In Kelley’s case, he has as- 
sumed errors in respondent’s own education, 
occupation, and income statuses to be unequal 
and uncorrelated at any one time of measure- 
ment, errors in the same status at different 
points in time to be equal and uncorrelated 
(even in the case where reports are made 
retrospectively), and errors in proxy reports 
(e.g. son’s report of father’s occupation) to be 
larger than errors in the respondent’s reports 
(say, of his occupation) and also to be uncor- 
related with errors in the respondent’s reports. 
While these specifications are not explicit in 
his causal diagrams, they are represented for- 
mally in his use of different reliability coef- 
ficients (which are not estimated from his model 
but are taken from external sources) and his 
technique of correcting for attenuation. The la- 
ter methad is the standard formulation: 


Ths 


Vintis 


which assumes that errors in measuring X, are 
random with regard to those in X,. If one ac- 
cepts this logic, and Kelley himself is not of a 
single mind about uncorrelated errors in these 
data, then there is some support for Kelley’s 
conclusions, although problematic estimates re- 
main in the: Princeton Fertility Study (PFS) 
data for the modified causal chain. 

Kelley seems not to recognize that theories, 
framed so that their credibilities can be assessed 
in some set of data, embody substantive hypoth- 
eses about relationships between variables of in- 
terest, which include assumptions (usually not 
explicit in the formal specification, as in Kelley’s 
case) about errors of measurement. In judging 





? 


fiy= 





*T thank the Editor for his invitation to com- 
ment on Professor Kelley’s paper. I appreciate 
Kelley’s pointing out the arithmetic and copying 
errors in my earlier papers. 
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the theory’s credibility, the analyst must con- 
sider the plausibility of error estimates as well 
as of estimates of substantive relationships in 
the model; for the former clearly affect the 
latter. Given that Kelley’s modified causal chain 
model implies a number of complex assump- 
tions about error relationships, it is not alto- 
gether clear that his theory is more parsimonious 
than the so-called “historical” model, even 
though the latter also contains assumptions 
about error (e.g. those explicit in ordinary least- 
squares estimation). Since assumptions about 
error are part of Kelley’s theory, I shall dis- 
cuss them in the context of a general critique 
of his model. I find quite plausible the notion 
that errors in current statuses (e.g. occupation, 
income) are random with respect to each other, 
especially in data collected by the Bureau of 
the Census. The rigor of data collection asso- 
ciated with the Census [and this is the source of 
the Hodge and Siegel (1968) estimates which 
Kelley uses] is not necessarily duplicated in all 
data files, Kelley is inclined to doubt the inde- 
pendence of occupation and income reports, 
especially when made retrospectively. His foot- 
note 9 alleges that income reported for the 
time of marriage is biased by income and occu- 
pation statuses at the time of the first interview. 
It is unclear how he arrives at this conclusion 
except by assumption and in what sense this 
bias “offsets” simple attenuation in correlations. 
In any event, either by assumption or fact, such 
bias implies that the model in his Figure 2 is 
mis-specified and that the estimates for the 
modified causal chain are inaccurate, Indeed 
there is evidence (presented subsequently) that 
a model applied to the PFS data which embodies 
Kelley’s assumptions about error may be mis- 
specified. 


Contrary to Kelley’s assertion that “unbiased 
estimates can be obtained simply by correcting 
each correlation for attenuation and then pro- 
ceeding as usual,” specifying errors in causal 
models requires careful thought and explicit 
documentation of the means by which estimates 
of error are obtained and the manner in which 
errors affect other estimates. Such documenta- 
tion is lacking in Kelley’s paper, especially with 
regard to error in the proxy report of father’s 
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occupation! This demand I am imposing on 
Kelley’s work may seem arbitrary and pedantic, 
but the issues of error have meaning for substan- 
tive conclusions, as Kelley recognizes. Bowles 
(1972) has challenged Blau and Duncan’s con- 
clusions (1967) about the relative importance of 
educational achievements versus family socio- 
economic characteristics in explaining inequal- 
ities in socioeconomic attainments. In part, 
Bowles’ conclusions derive from his assumptions 
about errors and their correlations, which di- 
verge from those in Blau and Duncan. Whether 
one finds greater credibility in one analysis or 
the other depends largely on the quality of in- 
formation about errors. Since one could be led 
to quite different policy inferences in each case, 
the issues which I am raising appear more than 
academic. 

I take issue with Kelley’s theory on more sub- 
stantive grounds as well. Kelley asserts that the 
“historical” model is atheoretical because it fails 
to find a substantive basis for the presence of 
time-two lagged (historical) affects. Yet 
Kelley’s “strong theory” lacks a basis (other 
than empirical) for the expectation that father’s 
occupation will continue to affect the occupa- 
tion, and not the income, of the son beyond the 
early stages of the latter’s work career. If 
paternal occupation were a proxy for family in- 
come, then one might expect father’s occupa- 
tion to affect son’s later earnings rather than 
son’s occupation (Sewell and Hauser, 1972). 

Furthermore, why should Kelley expect time- 
one lagged effects of income (earnings) on oc- 
cupation (in the metric of prestige) to be zero at 
all points in the life cycle? Occupation-specific 
earnings can be taken as a measure of socio- 
economic variation over jobs within detailed 
occupation titles which share the same level of 
prestige. Several occupation titles, involving 


1 Data on errors of measurement of socio- 
economic statuses are not extensive. The most 
systematic examination of errors in reports to 
Census and CPS surveys is Hodge and Siegel’s 
(1968). Bowles (1972) and Jencks (1972:Appendix 
B) treat the topic of proxy reports of parental 
statuses by their adult offspring, and Kerckhoff et al. 
(1973); and Kayser and Summers (1973) report 
the accuracy of children’s estimates of parental 
statuses. Estimates of errors differ in these sources, 
reflecting alternative assumptions in the absence of 
sufficient data; they also reflect different popula- 
tions of reference. As part of the design of the 
1973 replication of the Blau and Duncan (1967) 
OCG mobility survey (Featherman and Hauser, 
1973), special studies are planned to collect data 
on reliability and validity of reports (for self 
and by proxy for parent) which will supply some 
of the missing information. 
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somewhat different types of work, can have the 
same prestige score. Moreover, within any one 
occupation there are a number of jobs and each 
can have a different average earnings. Is it not 
logical that an effect of income at time 1 on 
occupation at time 2 taps vertical movements of 
men between jobs where such movement in- 
volves a change of occupation prestige level as 
well? This movement can represent a net shift, 
holding constant occupation (prestige score) at 
time 1, since the eifect of occupation at time 
1 on occupation at time 2 estimates the extent 
of inter-temporal stability of prestige levels. 
Kelley states that “income in part measures 
need, ability, motivation and other individual 
characteristics which are relatively persistent 
over time.” Is it not possible that a man whose 
earnings are lower than the average for his oc- 
cupation (prestige) level might become moti- 
vated (the situation instigating a persistent 
tendency to achieve) to change jobs and in so 
doing raise his prestige level? If this is pos- 
sible, and I think it is in the American stratifi- 
cation system where the correlations among 
status dimensions (education, occupation pres- 
tige and income) are rather low when calculated 
over individuals, then such inter-status mobility 
would be reflected in a negative net coefficient 
for the effect of income on occupation. This 
relationship is implied for the PFS data in 
Kelley’s footnote 10, which should not surprise 
the careful reader of my analyses of these data.? 

In principle this logic could be extended to 
justify an historical (time-two lagged) effect, on 
the argument that early job takers often have 
had to interrupt their schooling; they start not 
only at a lower prestige level but at character- 
istically lower paying jobs within an occupation. 
Some minority of such men resume their educa- 
tions, and they experience considerable subse- 
quent upward mobility (occupational prestige) 
(Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan, 1972:210- 
24). In the PFS data, statuses at marriage could 
not be ordered unambiguously with regard to the 
completion of schooling. It would not be sur- 
prising to find (and the data which follow bear 
on this point) a (negative) effect of income or 
occupation at marriage on some time-two lagged 
occupation in the PFS data, reflecting the ascen- 
sion of the early-to-marry, whose mobility was 
postponed by delays in completing schooling or 
by delayed accumulation of economic resources 
necessary for mobility (cf. Coombs et al., 1970). 


2 Occupation had been grouped originally by 
five-unit intervals of a prestige scale and then re- 
coded by me according to the prestige average 
for each interval This procedure leaves great 
latitude for job and occupation mobility within 
the prestige categories. 
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To summarize this critique of the theory, I 
argue that Kelley has not specified correctly the 
model of the process as he himself thinks it 
works; errors in measurement are mis-specified. 
and insufficient justification is offered for the 
appropriateness of the estimates of error he has 
used. With so many over-identifying restrictions 
in the dual-chain model, it would be prudent for 
Kelley to estimate errors and their correlation 
from the model itself before deciding to accept 
the credibility of his (mis-specified) formula- 
tion. Second, elements of Kelley’s theory are 
not grounded in substance. Third, post-factum 
explanations for the presence of certain time- 
one and time-two lagged effects can be offered 
for the PFS data; Kelley argues that these are 
zero and have no basis in substance. Taken to- 
gether these observations imply that Kelley’s 
work is suggestive but no more definitive than 
my early research note (Featherman, 1971). 

Let me manipulate some data to support my 
reservations about Kelley’s model. Table 1 has 
been computed for PFS data corrected for at- 
tenuation, using the same procedures as Kelley. 
The regression equations can be understood as 
representing a fully-recursive model, including 
status information from the second PFS panel 
which Kelley chose to ignore in his reanalysis. 
Table 1 permits a test of Kelley’s theory, if one 
imposes the following expectations for non-sig- 
nificant (absolute value of coefficient less than 
twice its standard error) or zero-value effects: 


3 Figure 2 in Kelley’s paper could be re-specified 
so that estimates of reliability derive from the 
structural equations. These equations also would 
represent formally one’s assumptions about cor- 
relations among errors in variables, and they 
could (assuming the model is not then under- 
identified) allow estimates of error correlations 
to be problematic. The merit of this approach is 
that it does not force the analyst to accept the 
implicit assumptions which inhere in estimates of 
measurement error taken from other samples, 
other populations, and other classifications of 
relevant variables and applied to one’s data, In 
Kelley’s case, he accepts the Hodge and Siegel 
(1968) estimates of reliability as the estimates 
appropriate to the PFS population. Moreover, he 
accepts as equivalent the Hodge and Siegel esti- 
mate of error in reporting occupation at the 
Ce major occupation group level, with data 
coded in Duncan’s sociceconomic indexes (1961) for 
major occupation groups and the unknown esti- 
mate of error in reporting occupation in the PFS 
data, which were aggregated on the basis of in- 
tervals of occupational prestige. Since neither 
the classification of occupation nor the metric 
of scaling is the same in the PFS data as in 
Hodge and Siegel’s case, the application of the 
Hodge and Siegel estimates is questionable and 
not necessary. 
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1) all time-two lagged (historical) effects, except 
for paternal occupation and respondent’s educa- 
tion, 2) all time-one lagged effects of income on 
occupation. These expectations constitute the 
null hypotheses.* Although variables are some- 
what differently labelled, the partial regression 
coefficients in the first four columns of Table 1 
are the same as columns 1, 3, 5, and 7 of Kelley’s 
Table 3. In both tables two coefficients which are 
expected to be zero (non-significant) are not. 
There is a net negative effect of income at 
marriage on occupation at the first interview, or 
panel I (—.097). My earlier comments about 
early job takers or the early-to-marry seem 
pertinent. I have no satisfying post-factum ex- 
planations for the positive net effect of occupa- 
tion at marriage on income at panel I (.134), 
which Kelley ignores, despite its statistical sig- 
nificance. In the absence of an explanation for 
these violations of the theory, the results should 
warn the analyst that the fully-recursive model, 
and attendant assumptions about errors, may be 
mis-specified. Since data at panel I and reports 
about statuses at marriage were collected within 
the same interview, errors in variables may not 
be uncorrelated; apparently Kelley suspects this 
to be the case. But if such correlations obtain, 
then the estimates in Table 1 and Kelley’s Table 
3 cannot support his position or any other. 

In the equation for occupation at panel IT 
(Table 1, col. 5), the coefficient for the effect of 
occupation at marriage (a time-two lagged ef- 
fect) is negative and non-zero (— .087). I could 
argue that this is the delayed rise in occupation 
prestige for men who were married early, in- 
terrupted schooling (perhaps), entered a lower 
status occupation, and later accumulated suffi- 
cient resources (educational or other) to rise. 
Finally, in the equation for income at panel ITI, 
there are two non-zero coefficients which Kelley’s 
theory would have as non-significant. I hesitate 
to speculate about these values, partly because 
of the non-random allocation of respondents to 
shorter or longer intervals between panels IT and 
II (cf. Featherman, 1969). As mentioned pre- 
viously, these violations of Kelley’s theory sug- 
gest alternative specifications, possibly in the 
treatment of errors in variables. 

I conclude from these results that the full 


4 The reader should recognize that the “historical” 
model (or Kelley’s model) can be subjected to 
determinate statistical tests by this means, using 
the significance criterion cited in the text or a 
t-test for each coefficient in a regression equation. 
Kelley’s method of “testing” his model by using 
its over-identifying restrictions to calculate differ- 
ences between observed and expected (calculated 
from the model) correlations is descriptive and not 
determinate. 
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Table 1.--Partial Regression Coefficients in Standard 
Form, PFS Data Corrected for Attenuation 


Dependent Variables 
Independent Variables W IM Y1 Il Y2 12 Y3 13 

Father's Occupation X 113 .036* .081 -.012* -.019* -.017" .107 -.003* 
Education U «.618 -.029#* 1.236 .108 .191 .113 .056* .142 
Occ. Marriage W -- 264 -685 .134 -.087 .074% -.002* -,085* 
Inc. Marriage IM -- =- -.097 .331 -.020* -.012* .015* .054* 
Occ Panel I Yl -- -- -- .168 .842 -.035* .095* .132* 
Inc Panel I I1 a -- -- Sa -018* .604 -.047* .057 
Occ Panel II YZ -- 7 -~ -- -- .185 -688 -.182 
Inc Panel II 12 -- -= -- -- -- -- .037* .359 
Occ Panel III 13 -- s% DA s oo -= cad -423 

RŽ 453 4068 .769 .294 .829 .614 .750 .518 





*Absolute size of coefficient less than twice its standard error. 


(Source: Featherman, 1971)’ 


PFS data file presents less support for Kelley’s 
model than he would have the reader believe. If 
one interprets substantively the non-zero co- 
efficients which are problematic for Kelley’s 
model, then one seés the possibility that there 
are small effects early in the work career, some 
of which are historical, which would argue that 
the timing and place (status) of entry into the 
labor force have more than immediate conse- 
quence for later socioeconomic achievements. 
This interpretation is viable only if the reader 
subscribes to the implicit assumptions in these 
estimates about the size and workings of errors 
of measurement and about the appropriateness 
of the Hodge and Siegel (1968) estimates of 
measurement error to the PFS case. 

Since there are peculiarities in the PFS data, 
especially in the panel III information, I am not 
inclined to make much of the estimates beyond 
panel II, at least for the purposes at hand. To 
explore Kelley’s thesis further, I have obtained 
data from the Six-Cities Study of Labor Mobility 
and the 1970 Detroit Area Study.” My purpose 
in analyzing other data is obvious: If a model is 
valid, it can be imposed on different samples. 


5I thank Professor Robert Cole, principal in- 
vestigator for the 1970 Detroit Area Study, Mr. 
Paul Voss who participated in that study and has 
analyzed some of its data, and Professor Seymour 
Spilerman, from whom I obtaitied a portion of 
the Six-Cities data file, for their kind assistance 
in my hasty search for additional information. 
They in no way are responsible for any misuse or 
misinterpretation of these data on my part. 


What follows pertains only to the modified 
causal chain model for occupations, since in- 
come data were not readily available for Kelley’s 
full model. 

Tables 2 and 3 contain standardized partial 
regression coefficients for different populations, 
as described in the table titles.6 The Detroit 
sample is much smaller (N= 129) than the Six- 
Cities, sample (N= 2054). However, the data 
on occupation apply to men at roughly equiva- 
lent stages in their life cycles. In Detroit the 
men were aged 26-35 in 1946, 34-43 in 1954, 
42-51 in 1962, and 50-59 in 1970. In Six Cities, 
men were aged 24-34 in 1940, 29-38 in 1945, 
33-42 in 1949, and 35—44 in 1951. In some broad 
sense, these are men from the same birth cohort 
whose occupation statuses were ascertained at 
roughly overlapping periods in the life cycle (al- 
though the period was more extended in Detroit 
by using the technique of retrospective life-his- 
tory interviews for men aged 50-59 at the time 
of the cross-section study). Although the vari- 
ables’ labels are not equivalent, data for vari- 
ables X; ... X, in Tables 2 and 3 cover a 
similar interval of the life cycle for both sam- 
ples. However, the Beta coefficients in Tables 2 
and 3 are not directly comparable, owing to 
different estimates of variances in the two popu- 


8 The product-moment correlations and other 
summary statistics on which the regressions in 
Tables 2 and 3 are based were not included for 
reasons of space limitations, They are available on 
request, 
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Table 2.--Partial Regression Coefficients in Standard: Form 
for Non-Negro Men Aged 35-44 in the Experienced 
Civilian Labor Force in 1951, Six-Cities Labor 
Mobility Study 


Dependent Variables (see Stub 





Independent Variables i x . a 
X3 Xz X4 X4 Xs Xs 
Father's Occupation? X, -127 .152 £0317 .011° .025? =. 0198 
Education Xo -489 .528 .179 .114 .138 .095 
Occupation 1940 X; -- -- .655 „811 .197  -.005? 
Occupation 1945 X4 == -- a) ze 555 , 854 
Occupation 1949 Xs os -- -- -- -- -- 
R 303. .378 .605 .790 .660  .844 
i 
Tau occupation variables scaled in metric of socioeconomic status 
(Duncan, 1961). 
®absolute size of coefficient less than twice its standard error. 
x 
Equation based on data corrected for attenuation. 
A 
Table 3.--Partial Regression Coefficients in Standard Form 
for Nonfarm Men Aged 50-59 in 1970, Detroit Area 
Dependent Variables : 
Independent Variables = i * 
X3 Xz X4 X4 Xs Xs X6 X; 
Father's Occupation’ X -.029% -.0578 .0378 .0439-.0759 -.128% -.051% -.0379 
Education X, 299 349 205 -206 .266 301 142 £0778 
/ 
First Job X; -- -- 352 .407 -.124ĉ -.216 -.075 -.036° 
Occupation 1946 X4 -- -- -- -- .672 .828 .084° 096? 
Occupation 1954 Xs -- -- -- -- -- -- .767 .125? 
Occupation 1962 Xs -- -- -- -- -- sa z= -647 
Occupation 1970 Xy ae eo ==> a os =e a So 
R? .083 105 -217 .277 539 730 756 719 


a aaaaaaaaaaeaasaeaasalaaalalalaasaalasaasluaslmlsIÃħŮĂ 


tall occupation variables scaled in metric of prestige (Siegel, 1970). 


Fabsolute size of coefficient less than twice its standard error. 


`v 


A 
Equation based on data corrected for attenuation. 


(Source: Uncorrected correlations drawn from Voss, 1971.) 
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lations; 7 data were corrected for attenuation 
according to Kelley’s assumptions. 

In Six-Cities (Table 2) there are no significant 
time-two lagged effects in the equation for X*s, 
which is consistent with Kelley’s assertions about 
the consequence of correcting for attenuated 
variance’ (compare the equation for X, with that 
for X*,). For men aged 33—42 in these data, 
there are no historical effects. Notice, however, 
that the expectation by the modified causal chain 
of lagged effects of father’s occupation are not 
observed; there are no direct effects of paternal 
or filial occupation statuses beyond the age in- 
terval 24-34, or early career. 

Data for Detroit (Table 3) demonstrate no 
direct effect of father’s occupation on any of 
son’s occupation statuses, not even first job. 
There is a negative and non-zero “historical” 
coefficient for the effect of first job on X*s, or 
occupation status at age 34-43. For men aged 
42-51 and 50-59, equations for X, and X, re- 
spectively, there appear to be no lagged effects 
of earlier occupations, even before correcting 
for attenuation. Indeed, at this point in the life 
cycle it would appear that inter-temporal status 
shifts are so rare that the process may be strictly 
Markovian or a simple causal chain (note the 
absence of any non-zero coefficient except for 
the effect of time-one lagged occupation, .647). 

I would conclude from these data that occu- 
pation careers, as these are summarized by scores 
of prestige or socioeconomic status, cannot be 
estimated from simple causal chains except per- 
haps for the period late in the life cycle, say 
after age 50. Modified causal chains seem to offer 
reasonably good approximations to the process 
in the middle of the work career, say ages 35 to 
50. Education appears to exert some lagged in- 
fluence in the middle of the career, but the evi- 
dence for a corresponding effect of paternal oc- 
cupation is lacking. In the early stages of 
occupation careers, up to age 35, there may be 
small lagged effects of status and timing of entry 
into the full-time labor force which 'modified 
causal chains do not represent. Where 'data are 
available for earnings as well as for occupation, 
there are suggestions of lagged relationships be- 
tween income and occupation which Kelley’s 
dual modified chain would mis-specify. In short, 
the socioeconomic life cycle may not be homo- 
geneous in the sense that one model can be 
applied to it irrespective of the age of the cohort 


T Standard deviations of variables X1... 
respectively, are as follows: (Six-Cities) 20.87, 
1.54, 21.99, 21.76, 22.45; (Detroit) 11.49, 1.20, 10.47, 
11.02, 10.59. 
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or stage in the career. Corrections for errors in 
measurement are always desirable, provided one 
offers a logically consistent rationale for explicit 
assumptions about errors in terms of the model 
which is adduced, the data source, and the esti- 
mates of the model’s structure. I think that 
Kelley’s paper is an important statement in the 
early stages of specifying models of the socio- 
economic career which take errors as prob- 
lematic. Future treatments of this topic should 
focus their attention on the data from life- 
history studies, such as the 1970 Detroit Area 
Study, which were conducted in the last few 


Finally, interpretations by Kelley, myself and 
others of the data for occupation careers has 
been incorrect, I think. Often, we have spoken 
of occupation prestige or socioeconomic status 
as indexing tenure rights, experience, skills and 
knowledge, or contacts, for example. The extent 
to which occupation, industry and class of 
worker information from surveys tap these 
items in any direct way is small. Hence, discus- 
sions of time-one or time-two lagged occupation 
effects ought not to stress issues of tenure or 
experience, when occupation at time one and 
two are coded in scales of prestige or socio- 
economic status. Since several occupations can 
share the same score, inter-temporal stability is 
not inconsistent with occupational changes, or 
alterations in erperiences and tenure rights. 
What these data do measure is the stability of 
status levels, whether engendered by tenure and 
experience considerations or by (possibly) con- 
cerns for status consistency or senses of relative 
deprivation or whatever. My point is to give 
greater credence to “historical” effects than are 
apparent in discussions of models of status 
stability and change, phrased as if these models 
were of job stability and change. The latter 
models are quite different from the former in 
that issues of job tenure rights, job experience, 
skill and the like are very pertinent. Such models 
can be argued successfully along the lines of 
Kelley’s section, “Models for the Occupational 
Career”; perhaps arguing for historical effects 
makes little sense when discussing job stability. 
Again, data from life-history studies (e.g. Blum 
et al., 1969) are useful in distinguishing job 
changes from occupation status shifts (cf. Voss, 
1971). As we move toward a better under- 
standing of how socioeconomic careers develop, 
we will want to distinguish models of job 
mobility from those of status mobility; but 
ultimately the two kinds of models ought to be 
synthesized (e.g. Sgrenson, 1972). 


Davip L. FEATHERMAN 


University of Wisconsin 
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HISTORY, CAUSAL CHAINS AND 
CAREERS: A REPLY* 


Featherman’s valuable comment raises three 
main points. First, he presents new data that 
strongly support the causal chain models. Sec- 
ond, he raises questions about random measure- 
ment error, particularly the reliability of father’s 
occupation. But the quantitative results are, I 
will show, wholly unaffected by reasonable as- 
sumptions about that. Finally, he raises prob- 
lems involving correlated measurement error. 
But the same assumptions are implicit in both 
our models and reasonable assumptions about 
their value do not affect the conclusions. In 
short, the causal chain models remain clearly 
preferable to Featherman’s historical models. 


New Data 


Featherman presents new data which strongly 
support Blau and Duncan’s (1967:177-88) 
causal chain model of the occupational career. 
These important data are from the large (N= 
2054) and careful Six-Cities Study of Labor 
Mobility (Palmer, 1954). The crucial question 
is whether occupation in the first time period 
has an independent effect on occupation in the 
third period; Featherman (1971:299) originally 
rejected the causal chain model on the ground 
that this historical effect exists. But when cor- 
rected for attenuation, the Six-Cities data offer 
absolutely no evidence for an historical effect. 
The path is a miniscule — .005 and the increment 
in variance explained, .000, can be ignored with 


*I thank John L. Hammond and Donald J. 
Treiman for their comments and David L. Feather- 
man for his courtesy throughout this exchange. 
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some safety. The more parsimonious causal chain 
model fits the data astonishingly well.1 That 
the causal chain model fits both this and the 
PFS data is persuasive evidence for it.? 


Measurement Error 


There is some confusion about measurement 
error in Featherman’s account. 1) Estimating 
path models conventionally without correcting 


for attenuation is plainly and simply wrong; the- 


resulting estimates are known to be biased (e.g. 
Johnston, 1963:148-50; Wonnacott and Wonna- 
cott, 1970:164—-8) and the biases can be ex- 
pected to be large (Bohrnstedt and Carter, 
1971:130-40; Bowles, 1972). Moreover, since 
indirect effects are especially vulnerable to ran- 
dom measurement error (Blalock, 1961:146-50; 
Kelley, 1973), bad statistics can easily lead to 
bad theory by wrongly suggesting the existence 
of direct (e.g. historical) effects when a more 
parsimonous theory would suffice. 2) The con- 
ventional procedure is mathematically identical 
to the procedure I have used except for the 
(unrealistic) specification that all variables are 
measured without error. In particular, the two 
procedures make exactly the same assumptions 
about correlated error (Johnson, 1963: Ch. 6; 
Wonnacott and Wonnacott, 1970: Ch. 7). The 
only difference is that the conventional pro- 
cedure implausibly assumes there js no’ measure- 
ment error, 3) In a later paper, Featherman 
(1972) himself corrects the PFS data for at- 
tenuation using exactly the same procedures that 
T’have used. He finds none of the assumptions 
sufficiently unusual or problematic to discuss. 
In that he is, I think, correct. In short, correct- 
ing for attenuation is the procedure of choice; 


1 The Six-Cities data differ from the PFS results 
in that father’s occupation has no significant direct 
effect on son’s occupation in the second and third 
time periods. This argues against both the causal 
chain and the historical models since both posit a 
direct effect. But it seems likely that the Six-Cities 
data, based on an urban sample, are atypical on 
this point since Blau and Duncan’s (1967:178) 
excellent national sample indicates a higher corre- 
lation between father’s and son’s occupation for 
the nation as a whole. For men approximately 
35—44 we have, correcting for attenuation, 

Blau and Duncan r=.509 p=.178 

PFS r=.434 p=.190 

Six-Cities r=.397 p=.133 
where the path, p, is computed for a reduced model 
with only father’s occupation and son’s education 
as independent variables, 

2? Featherman’s analysis of the 1970 Detroit Area 
Study also supports the causal chain model. Five 
of the six possible historical effects are small and 
insignificant. The results are, however, based on too 
small a sample (N=129) to be taken seriously. 
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the conventional procedures have no advantages 
and clear disadvantages. Ignoring measurement 
error doesn’t make it go away. 

Random Measurement Error. Except for 
father’s occupation, getting good reliability esti- 
mates for the PFS data is no problem. 1) Siegel 
and Hodge (1968) provide good estimates for 
reports of own occupation, education, and in- 
come. The PFS data are carefully collected so 
the estimates are appropriate; Featherman 
(1972) himself uses them without qualification. 
2) Father’s occupation, however, is a problem 
since thére is as yet no persuasive direct evi- 
dence on its reliability in a general population. 
Featherman (1972) uses the reliability for son’s 
current occupation, but this estimate is surely 
too high; in additian to the ambiguities in de- 
scribing and coding any occupation, a son’s 
report of his father’s occupation refers to ac- 
tivities of another p2rson which may have taken 
place years before. The estimate I originally 
used (Treiman and Hauser, 1970) is much lower 
and, I think, more plausible. It assumes that 
the true correlation between occupation and 
education has not changed over time and that 
measurement error accounts for the difference 
between the correlation observed for son’s 
characteristics and the lower correlation ob- 
served for reports of father’s characteristics. 
But the estimate can certainly be questioned. 

Fortunately, this uncertainty about father’s 
occupation is of no practical importance since 
quite different assumptions give results virtually 
identical to those I originally reported. I ex- 
perimented with four different reliabilities. The 
highest was the reliability of son’s own occu- 
pation, .861; this figure is surely an upper 
bound. The second was halfway between this 
and the third, the Treiman-Hauser estimate. 
The lowest, .646, was an equal step down and 
is surely a reasonable lower bound. The true 
figure doubtless lies somewhere within this wide 
range. Only the results using the two extreme 
reliabilities are shown, since the other two con- 
sistently give intermediate results. The true 
figure does not metter since all assumptions 
lead to virtually identical results. Table A-1 
gives the evidence.” No matter what one thinks 


3 Here and in my original paper, I have omitted 
Featherman’s Panel II. It is only three years after 
Panel I, unlike the approximately eight years 
separating the other panels. Omitting it doesn’t 
matter (compare Table 1 in Featherman’s com- 
ment with Table 3 in my original article) and makes 
the analysis easier to interpret since the intervals 
between periods are then roughly equal. There are 
also theoretical reasons why the causal chain model 
might not cover very short intervals—specialized 
skills, contacts, knowledge, tenure rights and the 
like might persist for a few years. 


» 
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about the reliability of father’s occupation, the 
causal chain model is clearly superior to the 
historical model. 

Correlated Measurement Error. There may be 
correlated measurement error in the retrospec- 


tive reports of income at time 1. But that prob- 


lem is probably not serious with these data and 
for the issues at hand, although it is difficult 
to say anything definitive without direct data 
on the errors. As I indicated in the original 
article, some respondents’ reports of their in- 
come at time 1 might be influenced by their 
occupation at the time or by their income at 
time 2. Featherman makes much of this. While 
it does suggest that estimates involving income 
at time 1 should be treated more cautiously 
than other estimates, I doubt that the bias is 
large enough to make any real difference. In his 
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own analysis, Featherman (1971, 1972) found 
the possibility not worth mentioning. Without 
persuasive data on the existence and magnitude 
of correlated errors, it seems wiser to stay with 
conventional and familiar assumptions; an ele- 
ment of judgment is involved, but the risk in 
the present case seems small. In any event, the 
problem is not peculiar to the causal chain 
mode] but applies equally to the historical model 
and to most other models. While there is some 
risk in ignoring correlated errors, it seems well 
worth taking in order to make some use of the 
data. 


Furthermore, there is evidence that the bias 
introduced in this way is probably neither large 
nor of substantive importance. Table A-2 gives 
some typical results using different assumptions 
about correlated error. 1) The results are given 


Table A-1. Effect of Different Assumptions about the Reliability of Father's 


Occupation: 


Standardized Partial Repression Coefficients for the 


Dual Causal Chain Model (1) and the Historical Model (II). Cor- 
rected for Attenuation; Decimals Omitted. 


Independent Vars 
and Reliability Ocel I1 
of Father's Occ: 





Fs Occ: Father's Occ 


eliability =. 10 0 O38 
Reliability = .646 12 0 04a 


Ed: Own Education 
y= 861 63 


Occ1: Occ at time 1 
Reliability = 861 27 26 
Reliability = .646 27 26 


Ii: Income at time 1 
eliability = . 
Reliability = .646 


Occ2: Occ at time 2 


eliability 
Reliability = .646 


I2: Income at time 2 
elia ty =. 
Reliability = .646 


Occ3: Occ at time 3 
eliability =. 
Reliability = .646 


Difference in R? 
Reliability = .361 001 
Reliability = .646 ~001 


elia -02% -03% 
Reliability = .646 61 -02^ -03% 


Dependent Variables: 











Occ2 12 Oce3 I3 

I II I II I II I II 
07 07 0 -01% 08 08 0o oit 
08 09 0 -01* 10 10 Oo o1* 


24 24 12 11 19 20 16 16 
24 23 12 11 18 19 16 16 
66 69 0 13 0 -06* 0 -05% 
66 68 0 13 0 -06* 0 -05% 
0-10 35 33 0 -004 0 06% 
0-10 35 33 0 -014 0 06% 
27 17 64 69 0 04% 
27 17 63 68 0 04% 
0 -01® 29 27 
0 -01% 29 27 
40 40 
40 40 
.009? .005 .001 .003 
.0098 .005 .001 .003 


* Coefficient less than twice its standard error. 


4 Significant (F test) at p< .01. 
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Table A-2. Effect of Correlated Error: 
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Standardized Partial Regression 


Coefficients for the Dual Causal Chain Model (I) and the Historical 
Model (II) Assuming that Errors in Reporting Il are Correlated with 


Errors in Reporting Occ1 and I2. 


Details in Text. Corrected for 


Attenuation; Decimals Omitted. 





Independent Vars 
and Correlated 
Measurement Error: 


I1 








Fs Occ: Father's Occ 
OTT. error = , 11 0 
Corr. error = .3 


Ed: Own Education 
Corr. error = .1 62 
Corr. error = .3 62 


Occl: Occ at time 1 
orr. error = . 24 
Corr. error = .3 18 


I1: Income at time 1 
orr. error = . 
Corr. error = .3 


Occ2: Occ at time 2 
OTT. error ™ . 
Corr. error = .3 


I2: Income at tine 2 
orr. error =. 
Corr. error = .3 


Occ3: Occ at time 3 
OTT. error = . 
Corr. error = .3 


Difference in R? 
OTT. error =, 
Corr, error = .3 


001 
.002 


Dependent Variables: 











Occ2 I2 Occ3 13 

I II I II I IHI I II 
08 08 0 -01% 09 09 0o oi* 
08 08 0 -01* 09 09 0 ol» 
24 24 12 11 18 19 16 16 


24 24 13 11 18 19 16 16 
6b 68 0 15 0 -06* 0 -05A 
66 67 0 15 0 -06% 0 -03% 
0 -09 33 31 0 -01% 0 06 
0 -06 30 28 0 -01% 0 07 
27 15 63 68 0 04% 
27 15 63 68 0 02% 
0 -01 29 27 
0 -01* 29 27 
40 40 
40 40 
a 
.007 -006 .001 .004 
0048 006 .002 .004 


* Coefficient less than twice its standard error. 


a Significant (F test) at p < .01. 


for correlated errors of .100 and .300 (,200 gives 
intermediate results). In comparison, the error 
that originally led Featherman to reject the 
causal chain model was .071 (Kelley, 1973: fn. 
7). For simplicity’s sake, I have assumed that 
the correlation between errors of income at time 
1 with occupation at time 1 and income at time 
1 with income at time 2 are the same; various 
other assumptions give similar results. 2) The 
corrected correlations are given by: 


A Yab “Ter (/1 —Tas fi — Top) 
ABS ee ee 
JT ua Top 


where rap is the corrected correlation, ras the ob- 
served correlation, rer the correlation between 
errors of measurement in a and b, and raa and 


Yæ» are the reliabilities The regressions are 


#The model is: 


go, 
True scores A B 
J¥aa {Fob 
Observed: a b 
ae £ 
Errori e ~~" 
Tef 


at 
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then estimated from the corrected correlations. 
This procedure is identical to the usual errors 
in variables model in econometrics (Bowles, 
1972:228-9, 240-1). 3) The substantive results 
in this case are insensitive to the precise as- 
sumption made about correlated error, The path 
from income at time 1 to occupation at time 
2—the most likely candidate for an historical 
effect—in fact approaches zero under increas-. 
ingly extreme assumptions about error; if any- 
thing, this slightly weakens the case for the 
historical model. However, the only other real 
candidate for an historical effect, the path from 
occupation at time 1 to income at time 2, gets 
larger. Other potential historical effects are es- 
sentially unchanged, some getting slightly 
smaller and others slightly larger. And the in- 
crement in variance explained by the historical 
model’s eleven additional paths remains minis- 
cule, averaging just over one third of one per- 
cent. The same results are produced by addi- 
tional calculations which assume both corre- 
lated error and reliabilities at time 1 ten percent 
lower than the corresponding figures for later 
periods. On the whole then, these results offer 
no added support for the historical model.” 


Other Matters 


1) The link between income at time 1 and 
occupation at time 2 is the most likely candi- 
date for an historical effect in the PFS data. For 
this Featherman suggests a status discrepancy 





By the usual path analysis procedures, the residuals 
are Dae=J/1~fran and per=/1—re» and the corre- 
lation between observed scores is: 

Tab = Sia TAB JIo» + (f/1 ae Tan) Tet (/1 a Tbb) 
The formula used in the text follows directly. This 
reduces to the usual correction for attenuation when 
there is no correlated error. This correction was used 
for ro, and frn,ocer. In addition, I assumed that 
errors in occupation at time 1 were correlated with 
those in income at time 2 by the very small amount 
implied by their respective correlations with errors 
in income at time 1. 

5 Featherman suggests that the overidentifying 
restrictions in the causal chain model be used to 
compute implied correlations between errors. But to 
do so would merely be to rearrange figures already 
presented in the paper showing the difference be- 
tween observed correlations and those implied by 
the model. For example, the correlation between 
errors in occupation at times 1 and 3 would simply 
be the corresponding error in prediction divided by 
the residuals for occupation at times 1 and 3. My 
figures seem at least as easy to interpret and no 
less appropriate, especially since some of the model’s 
slight errors are presumably caused by specification 
as well as measurement errors. 











mechanism—men with lower than average in- 
come might become motivated to achieve higher 
status jobs. But while this is possible, other 
evidence strongly suggests that status dis- 
crepancies have little discernible effect (e.g. 
Jackson and Curtis, 1972). Furthermore, the 
PFS results would be more persuasive if a sim- 
ilar effect appeared in subsequent time periods; 
a theory applying only to one time period is 
not unduly parsimonious. 2) The statistically 
strongest historical effect is from occupation at 
time 1 to income at time 2. But neither Feather- 
man nor I can justify it theoretically. Nor is 
there a corresponding effect at time 3. On bal- 
ance and pending further evidence, I am inclined 
to dismiss it. 3) Other than this, there is little 
statistical justification for any historical effect 
either in the PFS data or in the Six-Cities data, 
certainly none with strong theoretical justifica- 
tion. 

Measurement. Featherman’s comments on the 
timing of education and of entry into the labor 
force suggest that these could usefully be in- 
cluded in models of the socioeconomic career. 
Featherman is also quite right to suggest mea- 
suring job characteristics other than status; 
both of our theoretical analyses use such vari- 
ables. The measurement of incom? also deserves 
further attention. Economists make a strong 
case for using the log of income rather than 
dollars, thereby focusing on percentage rather 
than dollar changes. Also, early in life much 
investment in education is not from earned in- 
come but potential income forgone; a direct 
measure of that would be highly relevant. 

Conclusions. There is strong evidence that 
Blau and Duncan’s causal chain model describes 
occupational attainment through most of the life 
cycle. It fits both the PFS and the Six-Cities 
data remarkably well. Neither different assump- 
tions about the reliability of father’s occupa- 
tion nor assumptions about correlated error 
undermine this conclusion. 

There is good evidence that my causal chain 
model correctly describes the attainment of 
occupation and income. Father’s occupational 
status clearly has no direct effect on son’s in- 
come. And different assumptions about relia- 
bility or correlated measurement error in no 
way alter that finding. There is no good evi- 
dence for historical effects on occupation or 
income in the middle of the life cycle. The 
results for men between roughly thirty-five and 
fifty are clear and unaffected by assumptions 
about reliability or correlated error. Only the 
earlier part of the life cycle raises a question. 
But even there the causal chain mode! seems, 
on balance, preferable. In all, the two causal 
chain models have substantial theoretical justi- 
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fication, fit the data well, and are much more 
parsimonous than the alternatives. 


JoNATHAN KELLEY 
Columbia University and 
Center for Policy Research 
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A NOTE ON SYMBOLIC 
INTERACTIONISM 


“Symbolic Interactionism as a Pragmatic 
Perspective: The Bias of Emergent Theory,” 
appearing in the April, 1973 issue of the 
A.S.R., misrepresents the position of pragma- 
tism, the views of George Herbert Mead, and 
my own views which Professor Huber has ad- 
dressed. The readers of the ASR are entitled 


to a correction of the misrepresentations. 


The central contentions of Professor Huber 
are the following. (1) Under the precepts of 
pragmatism and symbolic interactionism, the 
act of scientific inquiry is initiated without 
any theory; thus, the position of the investi- 
gator is that of the “atheoretical simplicity of 
a blank mind” (p. 282). (2) Because of this 


_ initial absence of theory the symbolic interac- 


tionist investigator is forced back on his own 
views and those of his informants; thus bias is 
introduced and objectivity lost: “In the ab- 
sence of theory, the social givens of the 
researcher and the participants serve as a 
theoretical framework, giving the research a 
bias which reflects the unstated assumptions 
of the researcher, the climate of opinion in 
the discipline, and the distribution of power 
in the interactive setting” (p. 282). I wish to 
discuss briefly each of these two contentions. 

(1) Surely, Professor Huber cannot be 
serious in asserting that pragmatism and 
symbolic interactionism treat the act of sci- 
entific inquiry as beginning with a “blank 
mind.” Neither Mead nor I ever advanced such 
an absurd position. Mead’s view on the matter 
is stated unequivocally in his classical article, 
“Scientific Method and the Individual 
Thinker”: mine is given in the article, “The 
Methodological Position of Symbolic Interac- 
tionism.” As a reading of these articles should 
show beyond question, both Mead and I see 
the act of scientific inquiry as beginning with 
a problem. Any reasonable consideration of 
what is involved in the experience of the 
investigator when he perceives, poses and 
addresses a scientific problem should show 
how ridiculous it is to characterize this experi- 
ence as starting with a “blank mind.” Con- 
fronted with a problem, the investigator must 
note given empirical happenings that give rise 


to the problem; he must pay attention to the 
prevailing generalizations or beliefs being chal- 
lenged by'the noted empirical happenings; he 
must give shape to the problem as it emerges 
before him; he must identify an area of 
inquiry implied by the problem; he must form 
some idea of the kinds of empirical data 
relevant to clarifying and possibly resolving 
the problem; and he must sketch out lines of 
empirical inquiry. To imply that these vigor- 
ous orienting actions, essential to the detec- 
tion, posing and addressing of the problem, 
are the actions of a “blank mind” is to do 
violence to meaningful language. 

Obviously, Professor Huber’s contention 
reduces to something else. As I interpret her 
discussion this “something else” is that the 
symbolic interactionist approach lacks a “lo- 
gico-theoretic component” and that this lack 
is equivalent to an absence of theory. Pro- 
fessor Huber’s reasoning on this point is 
gratuitous and quaint. She apparently identi- 
fies the “logico-theoretic component” with 
the use of Aristotelian logic (p. 278), with the 
consequence that an approach using a differ- 
ent type of logic is automatically lacking in 
theory! Professor Huber fails to see that 
posing, clarifying and addressing a scientific 
problem constitute theoretical action in its 
own right. In the effort to shape the problem 
for empirical attack, the investigator has to 
develop premises as to the nature of the 
empirical world, cut out relevant empirical 
objects, impute connections between classes 
of such objects, and form initial conceptions 
as to the nature of the relationship of these 
connected classes. To shunt aside this com- 
plex of activity as not being theoretical is 
unwarranted. 

The real issue raised by Professor Huber’s 
charge is not that the symbolic interactionist 
approach lacks theory but, instead, how the 
scientific problem is to get its theoretical 
shape. My impression is that she believes that 
this shaping must precede empirical observa- 
tion; in this belief she is definitely in line with 
the dominant methodological position in our 
discipline today. My own view is that in 
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studying human conduct or human group life 
the theoretical shaping of the problem must 
be done through an on-going, flexible, shifting 
examination of the empirical field, itself, 
in order to set the problem correctly. Charles 
Darwin is the appropriate model for this type 
of scientific procedure. This is no place to 
rehearse the differences between these two 
types of study. I merely wish to point out 
that Professor Huber is not justified in con- 
tending that under the precepts of pragmatism 
and symbolic interactionism the act of scienti- 
fic inquiry begins with a blank mind and is 
devoid of theory. 

(2) Professor Huber’s second contention is 
that scientific theory under the framework of 
pragmatism or symbolic interactionism is 
bounded by the views of the investigator and 
his informants and thus becomes a prey to 
these views. She holds that (a) the investigator 
is unable to test his assumptions, (b) there is 
no way to tell which of the informants has the 
correct views, and (c) the view that triumphs 
depends on the relative power position of the 
given informants or the investigator. I suppose 
that one could find an instance of symbolic 
interactionist study that fits what Professor 
Huber is saying; but if so it would be a 
caricature of proper procedure. There is no 
reason why the investigator who follows the 
symbolic interactionist approach cannot test 
his assertions and hypotheses about his em- 
pirical world by a careful, continuous exami- 
nation of that world; his position is no 
different from that of Darwin or scores of 
competent ethnographers. The investigator 
who is sincere and sensitive to empirical 
observation is in the same position to find 
that his given ideas are untenable (and thus 
“lose the game”) as is the researcher operating 
with a “prior construction of logically-related 
propositions” (p.282). I can find no basis for 
Professor Huber’s peculiar assertion of this 
point. Similarly, why is it not possible to test 
the respective validity of informant views 
when such views conflict with each other? 
There are various ways of approaching sucha 
problem, the chief of which is to have the 
informants thresh out their difference through 
joint confrontation and hence renew collec- 
tive examination of the empirical area in 
dispute. In no sense is this problem inevitable 
or insoluble as Professor Huber seems to 
imply. Finally, the notion that the respective 
power position of informants or of the investi- 
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gator determines which views among them 
emerge as “empirically valid” is not backed up 
by any evidence submitted by Professor 
Huber. Any conscientious observer who is 
aware of what is going on, whatever his 
philosophical persuasion, would not allow 
himself to fall into such a trap; and if he is 
sufficiently intelligent and skilled, he will 
know what is going on. I must conclude that 
these three boogeymen that Professor Huber 
gratuitously sees in symbolic interactionist 
research are in no sense indigenous to or 
greater in such research. In my judgment, the 
real source of social bias (as well as the source 
of its correction) lies in the procedure by 
which the scientific problem is constructed. 
The likelihood of introducing unwitting bias is 
much less when the problem is developed 
through a close, flexible and reflective ex- 
amination of the empirical world than when 
the problem is formed by using a model not 
derived through such intimate, empirical ex- 
amination. 

A brief comment is due one other ques- 
tionable line of treatment in Professor Huber’s 
article. I refer to the theme that the test of 
truth in pragmatic doctrine is whether the 
given proposition or hypothesis “works.” This 
hoary characterization of pragmatism easily 
lends itself to absurd interpretation. One 
should not assume that this crude notion 
means that the pragmatist fails to examine 
meticulously the empirical world. The op- 
posite is the case. 


Herbert Blumer 
University of California, Berkeley 


REPLY TO BLUMER: BUT WHO 
WILL SCRUTINIZE THE 
SCRUTINIZERS? 


In considering Professor Blumer’s thought- 
ful comments, let us begin where he left off, 
since the final issue needs the fewest words. 
An earlier ASR article (Huber and Loomis, 
1970:309) specifically disclaimed the notion 
that pragmatism involves only the idea that it 
is important to see how things work out in 
practice. I had not thought it necessary to 
repeat the disclaimer. Apparently I was 
wrong. 

The first issue concerns my reference to 
the blank mind with which the SI researcher 
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approaches data. This metaphor, harking back 
to Locke’s tabula rasa, describes a mind whose 
knowledge derives from experience. The 
founder of empiricism, Locke characterized 
the mind as a sheet of white paper and asked 
how it came to be furnished. His answer was 
that all knowledge derives from experience 
alone because the mind has no innate ideas. 
But this view fails to account for formal logic 
and mathematics, neither of which can be 
derived from experience. Kant corrected 
Locke by observing that, although the mind 
contains no innate ideas, it can generate the 
categories of logic and mathematics which 
thus arise neither from the mind alone (as 
rationalists claimed) nor from experience 
alone (as empiricists claimed), Current phi- 
losophy of science also separates logic from 
sense data and holds that both are necessary 
for scientific theory. Although no one dis- 
putes that Lockeans and SI researchers can 
think about problems, or that thinking and 
the “vigorous orienting actions” Professor 
Blumer lists may be theoretical actions, they 
are not theory (Lewis, 1973). The issue is 
whether scientific knowledge can be produced 
without a prior logical framework. Professor 
Blumer (1969:43, 44) feels that the conven- 
tional analytical schemes in science force data 
into an “artificial framework” that seriously 
impairs- “genuine empirical analysis.” He rec- 
ommends instead a procedure whose “es- 
sence” is “close, shifting scrutiny.” Thus he 
rejects conventional use of a prior logical 
structure in favor of empirical procedures 
used with a “different type of logic” which is 
not described, so far as I have been able to 
discover, anywhere in his work. The mind of 
Blumer’s observer, like Locke’s, is thus a 
tabula rasa because it is furnished by means of 
empirical observation. 

Because I charged that inadequate testing 
and replication procedures in the SI model 
permit the influence of power and personality 
on findings, the real issue between us concerns 
the rules for deciding whether a proposition is 
true. In the initial stages of research, abduc- 
tive reasoning (including observational state- 
ments) helps put a problem into testable 
form. But what is the purpose of all this 
“theoretical” activity? At what point do you 
pin something down precisely so that it can 
be tested? Precise concepts are unsuitable, 
Professor Blumer (1954:8, 9) holds, because 
of the varying nature of reality. Instead, 


researchers should rely on “sensitizing con- 
cepts” grounded on sense instead of on 
explicit objective traits; such concepts are 
formulated and communicated by “... ex- 
position which yields a meaningful picture, 
abetted by apt illustrations which enable one 
to grasp the reference in terms of one’s own 
experience.” But the rules for deciding 
whether one picture is more “meaningful” 
than another are not discussed. 

In order to learn how SI research should be 
tested, let us examine the description of 
methods that Professor Blumer (1969:1-60) 
recommends, using his phrasing as much as 
possible. The page numbers in parentheses will 
help the reader to assess whether the follow- 
ing summary is accurate. 

Since the researcher usually does not know 
at first hand the sphere of life he wants to 
study (35), Blumer says, he unwittingly forms 
a picture of it, using images he already 
has (36). This is all right if the images are 
revised and tested by first hand experience, 
but this motif does not prevail in social 
science (37). Instead, images substitute for 
experience; the researcher relies on starting 
with a theory, an hypothesis, and a mode of 
inquiry to test it. Thus the protocol of inquiry 
becomes the unwitting substitute for direct 
examination of the real world (38). 
pin something down precisely so that it can be 
tested? Precise concepts are unsuitable, 

What the study of the ongoing real world 
requires, Blumer says, is a high order of 
careful and honest probing, creative yet dis- 
ciplined imagination, resourcefulness, flexibil- 
ity, pondering, and a constant readiness to 
recast one’s images (38). This world can best 
be studied by two modes of naturalistic 
inquiry: exploration and inspection (40). Ex- 
ploration is a flexible procedure whose pur- 
pose is to lead to a clearer understanding of 
how to pose the problem (40). Such direct 
examination sets the need for another pro- 
cedure, inspection or analysis, in order to cast 
the problem in theoretical form and formulate 
theoretical propositions, the aim of empirical 
science. [In this passage Blumer is insensitive 
to what Peirce called the ethics of termin- 
ology for, as we shall soon see, inspection 
does not constitute scientific analysis as that 
phrase is customarily used.] 

How is scientific analysis to be done in 
direct examination of the real world? By 
inspection, Blumer says, an intensive focused 
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examination of the empirical content of what- 
ever analytical elements are used (43), such as 
“integration” and “social mobility” (44), and 
of the relations between such elements. In- 
spection proceeds by subjecting such elements 
to meticulous examination by careful, flexible 
scrutiny of the empirical instances covered by 
the analytical element; it is not preset, routin- 
ized, or prescribed, for “. .. it only becomes 
such when we already know what it is and 
thus can resort to a specific test, as in the case 
of a technician (44).” The antithesis of sci- 
entific inquiry in the current methodol- 
ogy (45), inspection is appropriate for 
_ pinning down and testing the relations be- 
tween analytical elements by flexible scrutiny 
of empirical instances (46). Without inspec- 
tion one is captive to one’s prior image of the 
relationship (46). 

Thus SI research should be tested by 
scrutiny. If the scrutiny is not sufficiently 
intense and flexible, the researcher presum- 
ably remains captive to prior images. How 
researchers know that they have scrutinized 
hard enough, Professor Blumer does not say. 
Although SI researchers may scrutinize harder 
than others, the injunction to look again is an 
inadequate prescription for testing or replica- 
tion. Conspicuously, the people who write 
about SI research don’t do it, and the people 
who do it do not use the basic SI paradigm; if 
they are good sociologists, they throw in 
other components, as appropriate (Bucher, 
1973). Logical analysis of the SI model shows 
that its use gives the researcher no rules, to 
decide whose picture of reality is most mean- 
ingful, and hence allows the intrusion of 
power and personality factors into the picture 
that is drawn. 

The pragmatic model also lacks clear rules 
for deciding what is a “satisfactory” outcome. 
Mead (1964:341-2) claims that the pragmatic 
criterion of truth is.the continuance of the 
common world; the test is the ability to act 
where the action was formerly stopped. Thus 
Mead implicitly accepts the given distribution 
of power. Problems arise, Mead says, because 
the common world continually breaks down 
when the natural processes of men are in- 
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hibited. The solution is found in resolving the 
inhibitions. Thus Mead sees the ongoing world 
as unproblematic; the problem arises when the 
action stops, and the solution is to get it 
started again. Mead and Dewey avoid the 
implications of this model by using examples 
of technological rather than social problems 
to illustrate their methods. 

What is best about the SI or pragmatic 
formulation is the injunction to inspect the 
reat world; too often students engage in 
secondary analysis with little first hand 
knowledge of the situation. But nothing guar- 
antees that sociologists will scrutinize more 
carefully than other people. A sensitive essay 
may be a delight to read, but a word picture 
that can be refuted only by a more “sensi- 
tive” word picture leaves unanswered the 
main question: on what grounds does one 
choose one picture rather than another? Pro- 
fessor Blumer’s suggestion that, in case of 
disagreement, the informants simply settle the 
matter by threshing out their views in joint 
confrontation supports my criticism of the SI 
model better than anything I could say. 


Joan Huber 
University of Ilinois, Urbana . 
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COMMENT ON 
“ROLE DIFFERENTIATION” 


Bales and Slater's initial research on role dif- 
ferentiation (1955) was concerned with the 
origin of differentiated social structures and the 
development of distinct roles in groups. Small 
laboratory groups, they thought, would provide 
insight into “role-differentiation ‘in the making’ 
from some minimal level, in the hope that the 
character of the minimal phenomena may give 
clues as to very general forms and reasons for 
development of role differentiation” (p. 260). 
Following their example a research tradition has 
developed whose goal is to understand the de- 
velopment of task and social-emotional leader- 
ship role differentiation. 

Questioning all this research, however, Lewis 
(1972) has recently asked whether there is any 
evidence for role differentiation. He argues that 
there is none, and that past evidence purporting 
to show differentiation in fact shows integration. 
Two aspects of Lewis’ presentation deserve com- 
ment. The first, and most important, is his 
definition of role differentiation; the second is 
measurement procedures. 


Definition Problems. Lewis’ definition is prob- 
abilistic. He suggests that if we adopt “the con- 
vention that holding a role is equivalent to be- 
ing the member most closely associated with a 
role [as done in past research], it seems reason- 
able to define a pair of roles as (1) diferenti- 
ated, if knowing that a certain member holds 
one role decreases the probability that he holds 
the other role, [and] (2) integrated, if know- 
ing that a certain member holds one role in- 
creases the probability that he also holds the 
other role...” (p. 427). To assess this proba- 
bility or tendency, Lewis calculates the relative 


‘frequency across groups with which the two 


roles (task and social-emotional) are held by 
different persons. If this frequency is higher 
than chance expectation, role differentiation is 
said to exist; if lower, then role integration. 
The problem with Lewis’ definition is that role 
differentiation is not conceptualized as a prop- 
erty of an individual group. Rather, it is seen as 
a property of (1) a population of groups, or 
(2) of the general culture in which problem- 
solving discussion groups are formed. By defini- 
tion, Lewis’ methods do not permit measuring 
role differentiation for any single group. Yet, 
Bales and Slater, explicitly and implicitly, con- 
ceptualized role differentiation as a property of 


individual groups. Bales (1958) writes, for ex- 
ample, that 


the question as to whether or not there is role 
differentiation within a group can be reduced in 
part to whether group members show some con- 
sensus that certain members stand higher than 
others on a given criterion and whether different 
criteria give different status orders rather than a 
single status order (p. 440, emphasis added). 


Lewis’ definition alters the original concept 
substantially. No longer is the development of 
differentiated role structures in groups to be 
explained; rather, Lewis’ concern is with popu- 
lations of groups with differing probabilities for 
the joint performance of roles. The unit of 
analysis is not the group but the population or 
culture. This definition cannot be said to be in- 
correct or useless, however, for all definitions 
are in some ways arbitrary; and the phenome- 
non defined by Lewis may well be worth in- 
vestigating (cf. Zelditch, 1955). The point is, 
rather, that his definition is not consistent with 
much work that has been done, and his criticism 
of that work, therefore, is not entirely relevant. 

The source of Lewis’ thinking was perhaps 
Slater’s (1955) suggestion that “a consistent 
tendency for subjects to rate one man high on 
one criterion and another man high on a second 
criterion would constitute prima facie evidence 
for the existence of a set of differentiated roles 
...” (p. 300). On the surface, Slater’s notion of 
a “tendency” and Lewis’ notion of a “proba- 
bility” may seem to make their conceptions of 
role differentiation very similar. However, 
Slater’s very next statement suggests that his 
notion of “consistent tendency” refers to re- 
peated assessments over time of the same group 
and not over different groups at the same time, 
for he asks “what effect do repeated interac- 
tions [over time] have on such discriminations?” 
(p. 300). Both Bales and he recognized that 
the differentiated structure is the result of a 
rather involved process, and, like all structures, 
in reality, is only a cross section at one point in 
time of that process. Furthermore, several sam- 
ling points in time or a summarizing measure 
is needed to properly assess the existence of dif- 
ferentiated roles within a group. In short, Bales 
and Slater (and most researchers following that 
line of research) conceptualized role differentia- 
tion as a property of individual groups and not 
of populations of groups. 
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Lewis’ definition also has implications for re- 
search evaluation. For example, in his conclud- 
ing remarks (p. 433), he calls for research on 
role relations in different areas. He suggests that 
“the kinds of explanations and theories postu- 
lated to explain the absence or presence of role 
differentiation are not likely to be the ones most 
helpful in explaining the presence or absence of 
role integration.” He also suggests that “in the 
search for conditions under which roles are in- 
tegrated and those under which they are not, 
the process of search, the places searched, the 
experiments done, and the questions asked are 
all likely to differ from those in the past.” This 
view of past research must be seriously ques- 
tioned, however, if role differentiation is seen 
as a property of individual groups; for under 
that definition differentiation and integration are 
opposite sides of the same continuum: research 
on one is, by definition, research on the other. 


The Measurement Problem. The second as- 
pect of Lewis’ work which deserves comment 
concerns biases in his procedures for measuring 
role performance. If we begin with Slater’s 


(1955) definition of role as “a more or less: 


coherent and unified system of items of be- 
havior” (p. 300), it seems strange that both 
Bales and he, as well as Lewis now, have mea- 
sured role performance in essence by a single 
item of reported behavior: “providing the best 
ideas” for the task role, and “being best liked” 
for the social-emotional role. Later factor analy- 
ses done on sets of items (e.g., Burke, 1967) 
have shown that, while “best ideas” may be 
adequate as a single-item measure of task leader- 
ship performance, “best liked” is clearly inade- 
quate. Of all social-emotional items it has the 
lowest correlation with the social-emotional fac- 
tor. Furthermore, it is the social-emotional item 
which is most strongly correlated with the task 
factor. Use of these two items, therefore, pro- 
duces a.greater correspondence between the task 
and social-emotional dimensions than in fact 
exists and, hence, too few groups classified as 
differentiated. 

Halo effects in the use of the rating scales to 
assess role performance are another source of 
measurement bias. This bias, which causes people 
to be rated similarly on both the task and social- 
emotional dimensions, would also result in un- 
derestimating the number of differentiated 
groups in a sample.,Although Lewis, in a foot- 
note (p. 425), acknowledges some measurement 
problems, he appears not to have realized the 
gross number of under-estimations that can oc- 
cur with these measures. 

In sum, the definition of task and social-emo- 

tional leadership role differentiation given by 
Lewis differs substantially from that of most 
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researchers; the result is entirely different foci 
for analysis. Lewis’ definition applies to a cul- 
ture or population of groups, while most other 
researchers concern themselves’.with individual 
groups. Lewis’ concern about the greater than 
chance likelihood that the task and social roles 
will be combined, therefore, contributes little to 
our understanding of group processes which dif- 
ferentiate the two roles. Second, examination of 
the measurement problems suggests that, con- 
trary to Lewis’ suggestion, we can neither affirm 
nor deny a general tendency for groups to com- 
bine the two roles. 
PETER J. BURKE 
Indiana University 
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REPLY TO BURKE 


In “Comment on ‘Role Differentiation’,” 
Burke discusses what he considers to be two 
problems in reassessing the evidence for role 
differentiation (Lewis, 1972). These were (1) 
that the definition of role differentiation used 
in the reassessment changed significantly the 
unit of analysis, from individual groups to popu- 
lations of groups, and (2) that there were mea- 
surement problems which probably resulted in 
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‘underestimating the extent of role differentia-` 
tion. Both points merit reply. 

Definitional Problems, Although the paper in 
question discussed several definitions of role 
differentiation, Burke’s concem is the definition 
which says that a pair of roles (Ri, R,) is dif- 
ferentiated if 

Pr(R:=A and R,=A)<Pr(R,=A)- 
Pr(R, =A), (1) 
where “R,=A” means that R, is held by per- 
son A. Burke’s complaint is that such a defini- 
tion departs from the traditional concern of 
role differentiation, since the definition is not 
oriented to individual groups. 

If a researcher knows that a given person of 
a group is the task leader, would the researcher 
be more likely or less likely to predict that 
that person would also be-the social-emotional 
leader? Or would it make no difference? It seems 
clear to me that Bales’ (1953) comments about 
the incompatibility of these roles is equivalent 
to saying that one should be less likely to so 
predict, and the prediction applies clearly for 
a single group. The reanalysis did deal primarily 
with sets of groups, but the definition of role 
differentiation is relevant to individual groups. 

Still, I do not expect this argument to satisfy 
Burke entirely since I think his real concern is 
somewhat different. That the unit of analysis 
can hardly be the real problem is clear from 
examining the analysis in question (Lewis, 1972) 
and the more “traditional analyses.” In the 
paper in question, each group was classified ac- 
cording to whether the task and social roles 
were jointly held or not, and the number of 
such groups was reported. If one takes Burke’s 
analyses as well as some of Bales and Slater’s, 
the data are often reported in ways which pro- 
vide no information about individual groups. 
Although Burke (1967, 1968, 1969) used a 
measure of role definition defined on individual 
groups, he always reports correlations between 
it and other measures, correlations over the set 
of all groups. Other analyses, which Burke pre- 
sumably views as treating role differentiation 
in an appropriate manner, have reported such 
things as the mean curve on ideas and liking 
(Bales, 1953:147, Chart 2) and the mean in- 
teraction profile (Bales and Slater, 1955). Ob- 


. viously, none of these is directly related to the 


phenomenon within a particular group. 

I suspect that the real problem is not the 
definition of role differentiation, but the inter- 
pretations which often accompany it. As far as 
I can tell, Bales, Burke and I are basically in 
agreement about whether roles are jointly held 
or not, and in agreement that role differentiation 
has not occurred where the roles are jointly held. 
The problem arises in interpreting the signifi- 
cance of roles which are not jointly held, or as 


Burke prefers to put it, those situations where 
different criteria give different status orders. 

The prevailing interpretation has been that 
task and social roles are incompatible. Another 
interpretation is that they are simply unrelated. 
Whatever it is that causes one person to be 
selected as task leader may not be related to 
the factors which enter into selection of a social- 
emotional leader. 

The null model used in the reanalysis assumes 
that the task and social-emotional leaders are 
selected independently and with equal proba- 
bility. Null models of this type are often straw 
men put up to be knocked down when better 
models could (and should) be posited. The 
merit of the model, however, is, that it allows 
one to calculate the expected number of groups 
in which the roles will be jointly held and the 
number in which they will not. The fact that 
there are more groups in which the roles are 
not jointly held than groups in which they are 
is a phenomenon predicted by the model. If 
something about these roles makes them incom- 
patible, we would expect to see even fewer cases 
of joint role occurrence than the number pre- 
dicted by the null model. In the present case, 
the null model is not knocked down. In fact 
more instances of role integration are found 
than expected. 

Measurement Problems, Burke’s second con- 
cern was that in. establishing the social-emo- 
tional leader the analysis used questions about 
affect rather than questions about social-emo- 
tional] leadership. In 1967 Burke demonstrated 
that these are not equivalent, a fact which was 
pointed out (Lewis, 1972:425). Why then were 
the questions on liking used? The point of the 
paper was to assess the evidence for role differ- 
entiation, including the original evidence ad- 
duced by Bales and Slater. Consequently, it 
seemed fitting to use the operational definitions 
of Bales and Slater. After all, it was their find- 
ings which set in motion the rather extensive 
research into role differentiation, including 
Burke’s own work. If the original data showed 
weak support for role differentiation, then the 
later work would at best have been on the right 
track for the wrong reason. 

Burke expresses his conviction that using the 
question on liking will result in “too few groups 
classified as differentiated” (Burke, 1973). 
Fortunately, one of the studies (Bonacich, 1968) 
used a set of questions reasonably comparable 
to Burke’s. The questions dealing with task 
leadership were: 


1. Who had the most ability in constructing the 
crossword puzzles? Please rank the members in 
order. . . Include yourself. . . 

2. Who did the most to guide the group in con- 
structing the crossword puzzles and keeping 
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the discussion moving? Please rank the group 
members. . . Include yourself. 


The following questions concerned social-emo- 
tional leadership: 


9. Who do you think showed the greatest con- 
cern for the feelings of the other group mem- 
bers and generally tried to keep the members 
together as a unit? Rank the group members. 
Include yourself. 

11. For each of the other. group members would 
you please indicate your agreement or dis- 
agreement with each of the following state- 
ments: 

1. I would enjoy an animated discussion 
with him. 
2. I would want to have him in the same 


seminar. Z 
3. I would want him to come to me with 
-his problems, 

I would discuss important personal 
problems with him. 

. I would enjoy talking with him. 

I would like to see. him around school 
sometime. 

I would like to discuss serious general 
problems with him. 


=x pm A 


The first and second questions are most com- 
parable to Burke’s questions 11 and 2. Questions 
9 and 11 are most comparable to Burke’s ques- 
tions 10 and 8 (Burke, 1967:384). 

The report under question (Lewis, 1972) used 
question 1 to identify the task leader and ques- 
tion 11 to establish the social-emotional leader. 


Since Burke is concerned about underestimating ` 


role differentiation by incorrectly identifying 
task and social-emotional leaders using single 
items and questions about liking (and pre- 
sumably social distance questions in general), 
I have recalculated the task and social-emotional 
leaders for the Harvard data and tabulated the 
joint occurrence of task and social-emotional 
roles. 
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In combining the two questions with regard 
to each function, I used the weights reported 
by Burke (1967:384), which appeared to be 
stable across two studies: (Burke, 1967, 1968), 
as we did in the analysis of function specializa- 
tion (Bonacich and Lewis, 1973). The weights 
were .85 and .83 for questions 1 and 2 and .85 
and .61 for questions 9 and 11. To obtain the 
ranking of the individuals in a given group 
on the task dimension, the weighted sum of 
ranks on question 1 was added to the weighted 
sum of ranks on question 2 for each individual. 
To obtain the ranking of individuals on the so- 
cial-emotional dimension in each group, the 
“positive” responses by person i towards person 
j on question 11 were summed, weighted, and 
added to the weighted sum of ranks for the 
person on question 9. (Further details about 
these calculations can be found in Bonacich and 
Lewis, 1973:35.) 

Table 1 shows the results. The results are 
substantially the same whether one uses the 
single questionnaire items to establish the task 
and social-emotional leaders or whether he uses 
Burke’s preferred method of weighting the 
questions more specifically oriented to how the 
person conducted himself in the task and social- 
emotional area. 

Finally, another claim in Burke’s comment 
deserves clarification. He asserts that since “role 
differentiation and role integration are opposite 
sides (sic) of the same continuum, research on 
one is, by definition, research on the other.” 
Research on one end of a continuum is not 
necessarily equivalent to research on the other. 
Knowing about the process of socialization in 
children may or may not illuminate socializa- 
tion processes among elderly, though young and 
old are at opposite ends of the age continuum. 


Table 1. Frequency of Joint Occurrence of Ability and Liking or Social-emotiona] 
Roles, by Type of Group and Session, Harvard Data 


Expected 
Occurrence 





®Lewis (1972: 


Observed Occurrences 


New. 


Analysis* Analysis 
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Resedrch always stems from conceptualizing 
how things are; and if one assumes that role 
differentiation is more prevalent or worthy of 
understanding than role integration, he is likely 
to plan his research accordingly. 

The purpose of the review was not to claim 
that role differentiation always occurs or never 
occurs. It was to demonstrate that role differ- 
entiation is not as securely grounded as many 
sociologists believe. The final point of the re- 
view was the need for research into why roles 
are related in different ways, which is precisely 
the area in which Burke’s work has its greatest 
merit. 


Gorpon H. Lewis 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
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PATTERNS OF FEMALE INTERGENERA- 
TIONAL OCCUPATIONAL MOEILITY: 
A COMMENT 


' The recent exchange of letters between 
critics and authors of the article “Patterns of 
Female Intergenerational Occupational Mobility 
...” (DeJong et al., 1972; Havens and Tully, 
1972) prompted me to read the original piece to 
confirm or disconfirm certain suspicions aroused 
by reading the correspondence. Even my most 
unfavorable guesses turned out to be so mild in 
comparison with reality that I feel impelled to 
join the debate. 


DeJong, Brawer, and Robin, the authors of ` 


the article, (DeJong et al., 1971) apparently 


intended to say something of value and interest: 


concerning the occupational status and mobility 
of women in contemporary American society. 
They present results of a secondary analysis of 
six NORC surveys whose background data in- 
cluded sex, occupation (or former occupation 
for those not at work) and father’s occupation. 
I have not been in a position to follow the 
_ recent American studies on American women’s 
participation in the occupational sphere, but I 
venture the guess that DeJong et al. probably 
.are among the few students of this question to 
show any interest in the effects of diversity 
in social origins (father’s occupation) on 
women’s occupational endeavors and achieve- 
ments. So there is a certain degree of novelty 
and originality in the design of their investiga- 
‘tion which might have increased our under- 
standing of the status of women. The research 
design might have supplemented what we know 
about the effects of women’s multiple con- 
temporary statuses on their occupational activi- 
ties, by adding to these the effects of women 5 
diverse status biographies. 

What are the crucial aspects of women’s oc- 
cupational participation in contemporary 
society? First, women are less likely to be 
gainfully employed than men; second, those 
who are so earn fewer occupational rewards 
than men, and third, (combining the first two) 
_ their occupational careers show more inter- 
` ruptions and lower promotion rates than men’s. 
‘DeJong et al. have managed to eliminate all 
these features of women’s occupational per- 
formance in their study. They do away with 
the first by considering only those women in 
the NORC material who are or have ‘been at 
work (and take these together). They eliminate 
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the second and third by withholding all informa- 
tion about the occupational distributions of the 
women who are (or have been) at work. 

What is left? DeJong et al. claim to have been 
inspired by the work of Blau and Duncan (1967) 
and to have modelled their analysis after the 
work of these authors. Now the Blau and Dun- 
can work consists of diverse observations and 
techniques for casting light on the occupational 
structure. The article at issue is modelled on 
the first analytical chapter in Blau and Duncan, 
which is concerned with the following problem: 
the division of labor expresses itself in part 
in the frequency distribution of the members of 
the labor force over the set of occupations 
making up the occupational structure. This dis- 
tribution changes as an expression of changes 
in the economic and technological systems. 
Given such changes, how do recruits to the 
labor force, coming as they do from occupa- 
tional origins so distributed as to have been ad- 
justed to the occupational structure of a previ- 
ous time, enter into the new division of labor? 

I have worked with this set of questions my- 
self, and used approximately the same 
techniques of analysis as Blau and Duncan 
(Rogoff, 1953, Rogoff Ramsøy, 1965, 1966); 
and J have never been satisfied either with the 
formulation of the problem or with the methods- 
used to examine it. For one thing, we assume 
that the occupational distribution observed at 
a given point in time is fully explained by the 
state of technology and by the economic forces 
operating within a self-contained labor market— 
that there are no lags, maladjustments, or 
institutionalized features at work other than 
technological or economic. Then, turning our 
back on all these assumptions, we declare 
that it is the social stratification system that 
accounts for the movement out of occupational 
origins and into occupational destinations. It 
seems to me that we should be asking: what 
would the occupational distribution be like if 
there were indeed a perfect adjustment, a true 
equilibrium between supply and demand in the 
labor market? And what would the occupational 
distribution be like if the forces of social 
Stratification were given free play, left un- 
corrected by other institutionalized orders? 
[Raymond Boudon addresses himself to the 
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last question in recent work. See. Boudon 
“1970)]. Instead, we allow both of our sets 


of assumptions to go untested, and thereby ` 


zurn both the techno-economic order and the 
stratification order into sealed black boxes. If 
we knew what the occupational distributions 
would be like under the two sets of “pure” 
conditions, then we could, by comparing these 
with the observed distribution, make far more 
interesting and adequate statements about the 


relative strength of the forces at work on the 


division of labor. 


DeJong et al. have simply increased the num- 
ber of black boxes by one—the institutionalized 
order of inequality of status between the sexes. 
Inequality in sexual status obviously affects the 
distribution of men and women in the occupa- 
tional structure—a phenomenon, which the au- 
thors have covered over and confounded with 
the effects of the stratification system. Since 
they claim to have used my work as a source, 
I may be permitted to mention that had they 
turned a few more pages, they would have seen 
my attempt to evaluate the effects on occupa- 
tional “in”. and “outflows” of the institutional- 
ized order of inequality of status between blacks 
and whites. I did this by the. simplest possible 
method: I used the distribution of the occupa- 
tional destinations of white males as the ex- 
pected distribution for black males. The same 
could have been done by DeJong et al., using the 
male distribution as the expected values for 
females. This would have brought out the 
specific effect of inequality in status between 
men and women on female in- and outflows. 


Even then, however, it would have been less 
than satisfactory to use, as the authors did, 
the ten broad occupational groupings of the 
Bureau of the Census. Blau and Duncan used 
seventeen; but the current authors could not, 
because they worked with only 2,371 observa- 
tions on females and—given the fact that the 
seventeen categories take their point of de- 
parture from the occupational distribution of 
males—some of the categories would have been 
as good as empty for a female sample. Their 
decision to use ten categories simply flies in the 
face of common sense knowledge of the kinds 
of occupations women are engaged in, in con- 
trast to men. How can they talk about inheri- 
tance of “professional” occupations, when al- 
most two-thirds of women professionals are 
either nurses or teachers, in contrast to one- 
tenth of male professionals? This is a perfect 
example of how they confuse the study of 
supply and demand in the labor force with the 
workings of the stratification order, and com- 
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pound the confusion by mixing in the effects 
of sexual status inequalities as well. 
NaTaLi Rocorr Ramsøy ' 
Institute of Applied 
Social Research, Oslo 
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PATTERNS OF FEMALE INTERGENERA- 
TIONAL OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY: 
RESPONSE TO RAMSQY 


Some readers of our article (DeJong, et al., `. 
1971) have been disconcerted because our 
findings failed to fulfill their expectations. We 
share this experience with them, since at the 
initiation of our study, we too expected the 
occupational mobility patterns of women to 
differ markedly from the patterns for men. 
We were surprised to discover that in each of 
our male-female comparisons, there were no 
major differences in the patterns of mobility. 
The findings have been disturbing to us, to 
Professors Havens and Tully, and now to 
Professor Ramsd¢y. ` 

Our initial response was identical to that of 
our critics: to examine the methods and logic 


“Patterns of female ERE EE, 0c- - 
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of. the research. Obviously, if a logical or 
methodological flaw could be found then the 
disturbing findings could be rejected. Profes- 
sor Ramsøy issues the third challenge to our 
methods and logic. We issued the first chal- 
lenge in the article itself (see paragraph two of 
Conclusion, DeJong, et al., 1971:1040); Pro- 
fessors Havens and Tully issued the second 
(see Havens and Tully, 1972). A review of 
Professor Rams¢y’s criticisms enables us to 
clarify further. To the extent that our critics 
seek answers to the same questions we posed, 
our logic and methods seem sufficient. To the 
extent that the findings raise additional and 
perplexing questions, we share our critics’ 
concerns. But when our critics scold us for 
not asking questions they would ask, we are 
- being unreasonably held accountable. 
Reviewing our findings, Professor Rams¢y 
now asks, “What are the significant and 
crucial aspects of women’s occupational par- 
ticipation in contemporary society?” She then 
offers these answers. 1) Women are less likely 
` to be gainfully employed than men, 2) they 
„earn fewer occupational rewards, and 3) their 
careers show more interruption and lower 
‘promotion rates than men. She then con- 
“cludes critically that “DeJong, et al. have 
managed to eliminate all of these features of 
women’s occupational performance in their 
= study.” 
These same questions could have been 
. applied to past research on male intergenera- 
tional occupational mobility which used the 
same methods. One could ask, “What are the 
. significant and crucial aspects of men’s occu- 
pational participation in contemporary soci- 
‘ety?”” 1) Men are more likely to be gainfully 
' employed than women, 2) they earn more 
occupational rewards, and 3) their careers 
- show fewer interruptions and higher promo- 
tion rates than women. Hence, one might 
conclude that the works of Blau and Duncan, 
Rogoff and myriad others have eliminated all 
' these features of men’s occupational perfor- 
mance. 
We do not intend to question past research 
on male occupational mobility on these 
. grounds. Such research was not directed at 
. these questions. So too, Rams¢y’s criticisms 
‘are either inappropriate to such mobility 
research, or misdirected when aimed at the 
article that has initiated a comparison of 
male-female occupational mobility patterns. 


We fully recognize that significant differences - 
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exist between males and females in the work 
force. Neither the research nor its findings 
deny these differences, but the research is 
confined to mobility patterns not mobility 
per se. 

The last sentence of Professors Rams¢y’ s 
second paragraph reacs, “The research design 
was such that it might have supplemented 
what we know about the effects of women’s 
multiple contemporary statuses on her occu- 
pational activities, by edding to these the 
effects of women’s diverse status biogra- 
phies.” It puts us in mind of C. Wright Mill’s 
claim that “The sociclogical imagination en- 


-ables us to grasp history and biography and 


the relations between the two in society .... 
It is the capacity to renge from the most 
impersonal and remote transformations to the 
most intimate features of the human self - and 
to see the relations between the two” (Mills, 
1959:6-7). An intergenerational mobility ta- 
ble is a start at relating history and biography, 
but used alone leaves us far removed from 
“the most intimate features of the human 
self.” We regret the pragmatic limits in scope 
to any investigation, especially one based on’ 
secondary analysis, but we will not permit the 
absence of what might have been done to’ 
diminish the import or validity of that which 
has been done. 

Professor Ramsøy also takes us to task 
because one article is not a book. Neither is it 
a library. We are engaged in additonal re- 
search. At present, some of her questions are 
treated in DeJong (1972). 

Professor Rams¢y indicates her own dissat- 
isfactions over the years “with both the 
formulation of the problem or with the 
methods used to work with it.” Subsequently, 
we are criticized for not solving many current 
difficulties in studying mobility, stratification 
and other institutionalized orders in society. 
She charges that we “have simply increased 
the number of black boxes by one - the 
institutionalized order of inequality of status 
between the sexes.” To the contrary, our 
efforts were to illuminate the social fact of 
sexual inequality by the use of a standardized | 
technique which should ʻave reflected this 
inequality if it functioned as theoretically 
conceived. That the analysis failed to yield 
anticipated findings seems to us instructive 
rather than obscuring. 

Her concern about the use of ten broad 
occupational categories has been raised be- 


fore. We have answeréd it as best we can in. 


footnote 12 in the original article, and by 
examining the occupational data when mea- 


sured by status scores (DeJong, et al., 1972). ’ 


We were limited to the data available to us: 
Almost two-thirds of eur occupational data 
for women were classified solely by the ten 
occupational categories used. It must be 
stressed that our use of ten rather than 
seventeen occupational categories was forced 
on us by the data, and did not result from 
Professor Rams¢y’s allegation that “some of 
the categories would have been as good as 
empty for a female sample.” 

Overall, we are gratified by the burdens 
Professor Rams¢y places on our article. It is 
rewarding that this work has induced her to 
pose such basic challenges to the theoretical 
and methodological approaches used in this 
area. That we share many of her concerns, can 
be seen by a careful, objective reading of the 
“Conclusion” of the article and our response 
‘to Havens and Tully. 

Her reference to her analysis for comparing 
the mobility of blacks and whites is instruc- 
tive. We did not think of applying this analysis 
to our data comparing males and females. 
Such an analysis would address important but 
different questions than those considered in 
our research. We thank Professor Ramsøy for 
the reference. 

‘A final word should be unnecessary, but 
seems to be required. In presenting our 
findings we were not advocating any ideology. 
We expect that colleagues will further research 
these findings. Such research wilt expand the 
inquiry into the areas suggested by Professor 
Rams¢y. At present, however, it would be 
more fruitful to explain the findings rather 
than explain them away. 


Peter Y. DeJong 
Calvin College. 


Milton J. Brawer 
Western Michigan University 


‘Stanley S. Robin 


Western Michigan University - 
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REPLY TO SIMPSON* 


useful observations on the study of the 

relations between social or occupational 
mobility and fertility. He obscures the value 
of these observations, however, by presenting 
them as if they are criticisms of my paper 
“Social Mobility and Fertility” (Hope, 1971). 
In what follows I dispute his comments only 
in so far as they are presented as if they ` 


P isetat a Simpson’s paper contains several 


invalidated the contents of that paper. , 


In an academic dispute one may always 
doubt the pretensions of a critic to have ade- 
quately characterized his opponent’s position 
unless he offers quotations from the work. he 
is attacking, giving especially’ the writer’s 
definition of his purpose. This Professor 
Simpson does not do. He writes 


Had Hope (1971) begun by carefully ex- 
amining the impact of movement in and 
out of the specific pairs of classes and had i 
he carefully looked at the relative effects 
of different kinds of mobility: income, oc- 
cupational, educational, and geographic, 
we would be in a better position to specify 
mechanisms which link mobility: to fertili- 
ty. 


i 


*The following reply points out that the paper , 


(Hope, 1971) which Professor Simpson has attacked 
explicitly presented a formal, rather than a sub- 
stantive, analysis of a social mobility effect. 
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To which I reply that we should indeed, but 
how could I pretend to derive information on 
these matters from a 4 x 4 mobility table re- 
lating the past and present occupational posi- 
tions of men, to their fertility? The Oxford 
Social Mobility Group, of which I am a mem- 
ber," has recently completed a survey of 
10,000 British adult males and it is hoped that 


- analysis of these extensive data will throw 


light on some of the questions which BunESon 
raises, 

A reader of Simpson’s “Comments,” 
lacking any verbatim statement of the purpose 
of “Social Mobility and Fertility,” might sup- 
pose that my purpose in reanalysing Berent’s 
mobility table was to reveal processes or 
mechanisms which relate mobility to fertility, 
and that I failed to accomplish that purpose. 


. Let me therefore repeat my opening remarks. 


In this paper data which have previously 
been held to satisfy the additive hypothesis 
- are re-examined to see whether in fact they 


-+ satisfy that hypothesis, either in its original 


form or in a modified form. The analysis is 
carried out entirely within the terms laid 
down by the preceding work. These limita- 
tions have been observed quite deliberately 
in order to ensure that the two sides of the 
argument come adequately to grips with 
one another. 


There is nothing here about processes or 


“mechanisms. I could not have been more ex- 


plicit in renouncing any intention to step out- 
side the bounds of the work I was discussing, 


. and that work was not Berent’s original analy- 


sis of his data but the reanalyses and reinter- 


_ pretation by Duncan (1966) and Blau and 


Duncan (1967). 

I have in fact addressed myself elsewhere 
to the two questions which I am accused of ig- 
noring: (1) how adequate are the occupation 
categories used by British research workers as 
guides to the life-styles, values and other so- 
cial characteristics of their members?" (2) 
how constant are occupational mobility ef- 
fects over the occupational scale?? But the 


1 See the editorial introduction to The Analysis 


of Social Mobility: Methods and Approaches. The 


point is further examined in a forthcoming mono- 
graph on the grading of occupations by John H. 
Goldthorpe and K. Hope. 

7See the paper “Quantifying Constraints on 
Social Mobility” in The Analysis of Social Mobility: 
Methods and Approaches. 
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question of whether or not I have tackled 
these and other interesting problems is really 
irrelevant to any criticism of “Social Mobility 
and Fertility” since (a) I did not purport to 
tackle them in that paper, and (b) in order to 
accomplish my explicit purpose I necessarily 
had to confine myself within the bounds set 
by Duncan and Blau. If an author has specif- 
ically undertaken to examine, and if possible 
improve upon, the formal adequacy of his pre- 
decessor’s work, then any attempt to intro- 
duce novel substantive considerations will 


¿only confuse the reader and will belie his in- 


tent. Simpson’s comments confound (a) the 
analysis of the fit of a model? with (b) the ex- 
planation of the mechanisms which cause the 
phenomena to fit (or depart from) the model. 
For example, he writes 


Hope immediately assumes that mobility 
between category I and II is moderated 
[sic] by the same process as mobility 
between I and III or Il and III. Neither 
Hope nor his predecessors discuss the pos- 
sibility that no universal or unitary mobili- 
ty effect up or down is in force and that ef- 
fect of mobility is dependent upon or con- 
ditioned’ by the characteristics of each 
combination of classes. ` 


In fact I clearly distinguished between the 
formal assumptions of the mobility models 
and the social processes behind the phenom- 
ena when I wrote, “Sociologists might feel 
that the establishment of a simple additive law 
would have a miraculous quality which would 
cry out for intensive investigation of the 
mechanisms which bring it about. Indeed, the 
fact that the additive hypothesis is even ap- 
proximately true leads one to wonder how it 
is that the values and life-styles of former and 
newly-encountered social aggregates lawfully 
modify conception-decisions, when movement 


' between those aggregates appears so various in 


its abruptness, its finality, its extent, its 
salience and its temporal relations to the 
childbearing period.” 

Simpson’s contribution to the discussion of 
social mobility and fertility is to apply an 
adaptation of Goodman’s “ransacking” tech- 


' There is a defect in Simpson’s formulation of 
the results of my analysis where he states that “there 
is a lower mobility effect {m).” In fact I said that 
“the sum of squares attributable to m has been 
shown to be very small indeed.” 
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fact that it is possible to perform five three- 


less explicitly ` theoretical than either the ~ dimensional analyses. As I wrote, “if results of 


model employed by Blau and Duncan or the 
models which I presented as formulations of 
the “Halfway: hypothesis.” It is useful when 
one is not sure where to start in analysing a 
body of data. It is not, however, wholly 
atheoretical, since any particular application 


of it must involve choosing some possible _ 


analyses and rejecting others. It may, there- 
fore, fail to detect real effects while finding 
spurious “effects” which are compounds of 
real effects and non-effects. Simpson’s em- 
ployment of the method illustrates these 


points, since he extracts five 2 x 2 subsystems , 


from Berent’s data and subjects each to a 
Husband’s Origin x Present Social Class fac- 
torial analysis. Why does he choose this partic- 
ular set of five? Each set is a pairing of classes; 
and with four classes, there are six possible 
pairings. Why is the pairing of class I with 
class IV omitted?* The answer is that, quite 
rightly, Simpson terminates his analysis when 
he has used up all fifteen degrees of freedom 

` in the data. It is however clear that the vari- 
ance which might have been extracted by the 
analysis of classes I and IV must be dis- 
tributed somewhere among the five existing 
analyses. This illustrates the difficulty of data 
analysis in the absence of explicit theory. 
Even a small body of data may be handled in 
various ways, and the interpretation of the re- 
sults of any one mode of organisation must be 
uncertain. 

It would, of course, be unwise to construct 
theories and hypotheses merely to simplify 
the task of the data analyst. If, however, as 
Duncan and I did, the analyst has set out to 
test the fit of a hypothesis, the only effective 
way to attack him is to demonstrate that an 
equally good or better fit may be obtained on 
the basis of a different (and, perhaps a priori 

` less probable) hypothesis. If it has been shown 
that a four-dimensional model gives a good fit 
to fifteen-dimensional data, it is a step back- 
wards to illustrate the obvious mathematical 


‘This is not by any means the only possible 
variant of Simpson’s analysis. Each of. his five 
analyses, for example, could be rotated through 45° 
and treated as-the kind of mobile versus non-mobile 
analysis which I illustrated in my paper. An inge- 
nious sociologist might go further and reject the 
principle of pairing origin and destination classes as a 
means for producing the subsystems to be analysed. 
Conformity to this principle implies a choice among 
theoretical positions, however ill-defined. 


any generalizability are to be achieved, it is 


` desirable to start by postulating effects which 


(a) have a basis in sociological theory and (b) 
span as many of the data as possible, so that 
their fit is to the generality of the available 
evidence rather than to certain aspects only.” 

” Simpson criticizes the models ‘of my paper . 
for ascribing the same constant to several cells © 
of the data. He fails to notice that, when I 
move from a model which makes few distinc- 
tions among cells (Model 2 with its alterna- 
tive, which has 5 degrees of freedom) to one ` 
which makes more distinctions (Model 3 with 
its alternative, which has 9 degrees of free- - 
dom) no further significant effects are de- 
tected. This evidence presents Simpson with a 
choice of courses: either to provide a distinct 
hypothesis which will direct our attention to 
significant dimensions in the data which my 
models have ignored or confounded with . 
other factors, or to declare that no two cells 
should be conflated; each should be allowed 
to feature uniquely and peculiarly in the anal- 
ysis. The consequence of adopting the second . 
course is a model with as many degrees of 
freedom as there are possible dimensions in 
the data. Pursuing it we achieve a perfect and 
perfectly uninteresting fit. 

In closing I would like to make a Sonera 
point which is of some importance for the 
future of sociological research. The research 
worker who adopts the stance: let.us accept a 
given statement of a position, see what flows 
from it formally, and how its essential féa- 
tures can be rendered into a model, is often 
attacked by critics whose penchant is for the - 
assertoric rather than the conditional, the ex- 
periential rather than the conceptual, and the’ 
particular rather than the general. It is always- 
open to such a critic to denounce the-truth, 


- usefulness or relevance of the proposition 


which forms the ‘starting point of a condi ` 
tional analysis, in which case the attack will. 
be primarily directed at the original author of 
the proposition. The critic can also always 
claim to show that the proposition has been 
inadequately represented by the man who has 
tried to schematize it in a model. What the `’ 
critic cannot legitimately do, however, is to 
treat a conditional analysis as if it were a free- 
ranging exploration of all important aspects-of ` 
an area of enquiry. Such explorations have 
their place, indeed they prepondérate in the 
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literature. But the future of macro-soci- 
ological explanation must lie at least as much 
with the relatively limited, painstaking task of 
formal conceptual analysis and the translation 
of theory into models. 

A further as yet unpublished paper 
“Models of Social Mobility and Status Incon- 
sistency” steps outside the self-imposed re- 
strictions of “Social Mobility and Fertility” 
and uses formal analysis of the additive model 

_ to assess its relevance to the theory which it is 
supposed to test. 


Keith Hope, 
Nuffield College, 
Oxford, 
England. 
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E The issue closes with provocative exchanges 
between authors of previously published articles and 
their critics. Happy holidays to all — authors, SHEE, 


re and readers. Enjoy, enjoy. 
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